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John  Updike, 

ce  to  President  Bush 


THANKS  TO  ONE  OF  OUR  POLICIES 

HE'S  STILL  ALIVE. 


1 


.  *       '  .  ■    -s.-  V,"«.iv   


Mozart  is  alive  and  well  and  living  in  Phil- 
adelphia. So  are  Stravinsky  and  Brahms. 
Rachmaninoff,  too.  In  fact,  the  glorious 
music  of  all  the  great  masters  is  alive 
today,  thanks  in  part  to  our  policy  of  sup- 
porting The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

At  CIGNA,  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  a  vibrant  cultural  community. 
Which  is  why  we're  proud  to  sponsor  The 
Philadelphia  Orchestra's  national  radio 
broadcast  series.  These  celebrated 
programs  bring  the  timeless  music  of  the 
world's  old  and  new  masters  to  millions  of 
homes  each  week. 


We're  also  pleased  to  share  the 
Orchestra's  music  with  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  helping  to  sponsor  their  concert 
tours* 

As  a  leader  in  the  field  of  insurance, 
financial  services  and  health  care,  we're 
often  called  upon  to  insure  things  of  great 
value.  It's  nice  to  know  that  this  includes 
the  Orchestra's  future. 

For  a  brochure  of  concert  listings  or 
information  about  the  CIGNA  Companies 
contact  Department  R18,  mmmmmmm 
1600  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia,  PA  19103.  mmmmmtm 


'Through  a  grant  from  the  CIGNA  Foundation. 
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LETTERS 


A  Sketchbook  of  Hype 

While  reading  Lewis  H.  Lapham's 
css.iy  "Skywriting"  (M;iy  1988]  about 
the  marketing  oi  hooks,  I  was  remind- 
ed that  as  long  ago  as  1809  Washing- 
ton Irving  used  fantastic  methods  to 
promote  one  of  his  literary  works. 

From  the  Evening  Post,  October  26,  1809 
DISTRESSING 
Left  his  lodgings  some  tunc  since,  and 
has  not  since  been  heard  of,  a  small  elderly 
gentleman,  dressed  in  an  old  black  coat 
and  cocked  hat,  by  the  name  oi  Knicker- 
bocker. As  there  are  some  reasons  tor  be- 
lieving he  is  not  entirely  in  his  right  mind, 
and  as  great  anxiety  is  entertained  about 
him,  any  information  concerning  him, 
left  either  at  the  Columbian  Hotel,  Mul- 
berry Street,  or  at  the  office  of  this  paper, 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

Evening  Post,  November  6,  1809 
Sir — Having  read,  in  your  paper  of  the 
26th  October  last,  a  paragraph  respecting 
an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Knicker- 
bocker, who  was  missing  from  bis  lodgings; 
if  it  would  be  any  relief  to  his  friends,  or 
furnish  them  with  any  clue  to  discover 
where  he  is,  you  may  inform  them  that  a 
person  answering  the  description  given 
was  seen  by  the  passengers  of  the  Albany 
stage,  early  in  the  morning,  about  four  or 
five  weeks  since,  resting  himself  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  a  little  above  Kind's 
Bridge.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  small  bundle 
tied  in  a  red  bandana  handkerchief:  he  ap- 
peared to  be  travelling  northward,  and 
was  very  much  fatigued  and  exhausted. 

A  Traveller 

Evening  Post,  November  16,  1809 
Sir — You  have  been  good  enough  to  pub- 
lish in  your  paper  a  paragraph  about  Mr. 
I  hednch  Knickerbocker,  who  was  missing  s<  > 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing, 
letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


strangely  some  time  since.  Nothing  satis- 
fa<  tor\  has  been  heard  of  the  old  gentle 
man  since;  but  a  very  curious  kind  of  a 
written  book  lias  been  found  in  his  room,  in 
his  own  handwriting.  Now  1  wish  you  to  ii 
notice  him,  if  he  is  still  alive,  that  it  he  i 
does  not  return  and  pay  off  bis  bill  for  i 
boarding  and  lodging,  I  shall  have  to  dis 
pi  ise  ot  his  book  to  satisfy  me  tor  the  same. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  bumble  servant, 
Seth  Handaside, 
Landlord  of  the  Independent 
Columbian  Hotel,  Mulberry  Street 


le  ii 
ace 


in 


Evening  Post,  November  28,  1809 

LITERARY  NOTICE 
lnskeep  ex  Bradford  have  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  publish,  A  History  of  Ncu>  r 
York,  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo.  Price 
three  dollars.  Containing  an  account  of  its 
discovery  and  settlement, ...  etc. ,  etc., 
under  the  Dutch  government .  .  . 

This  work  was  found  in  the  chamber  oi 
Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  old  gen- 
tleman whose  sudden  and  mysterious  dis- 
appearance has  been  noticed.  It  is 
published  in  order  to  discharge  certain 
debts  he  has  left  behind. 


A  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrick  g 
Knickerbocker,  appeared  on  Decern 
her  6,  1809,  after  this  promotion  cam- 
paign. The  hook  was  immediately  H 
successful.  After  the  hoax  was  ex 
posed,  everyone  appeared  delighted  n 
that  W.  Irving  had,  in  fact,  written  ierl 
the  hook 


Leslie  Wilson 
Woodhridge,  Conn. 
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Super-Semitism 

In  remarks  made  to  the  leaders fltw 
of  major  Jewish  organizations  in  a 
breakfast  meeting  ["Kissinger  Behind! 
Closed  Doors,"  Readings,  June  1988], 
Henry  Kissinger  told  his  audience  not 
to  criticize  the  Israelis  in  public,  and 
he  advised  the  Israelis  to  exclude  tele- 
vision journalists  from  the  territories 
so  that  Israelis  could,  in  effect,  maim  j 


till 
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^  kill  Palestinians  and  then  plead 
ej  defense.  The  Israeli  government, 
n  ts  official  reports  of  "incidents," 
ow  literally  following  Kissinger's 
ice. 

ieorge  Steiner,  as  devoted  a  Zion- 
is  Kissinger,  distinguishes  between 

Israel  of  promise  and  the  Israel  of 

iron  fist  ["A  Jew's  Grief,"  Read- 
i|  October  1988].  The  first  half  of 

essay  is  an  apologia;  the  second 
:  is  a  dissent  from  policies  that 
ge  from  torture  to  censorship. 
Vs  Steiner  suggests,  Israeli  "non- 
iCy"  requires  that  the  Palestinians 
tain  in  political  and  economic  ser- 
ide  indefinitely  or  suffer  the  conse- 
nces:  deportation,  imprisonment 
hout  trial,  harassment,  destruc- 
i  of  their  property,  or  even  death, 
w  anyone — particularly  Ameri- 
is,  who  underwrite  the  daily  bru- 
zation  with  up  to  $8  million  per 

in  aid — can  remain  indifferent  to 
se  human-rights  violations  defies 
dulity.  If  Steiner  could  have  the 
urage  to  write  what  he  did  and  Is- 
iii  General  Mattiahu  Peled  could 
k  on  this  savaging  of  a  population 
i  call  the  Israelis  the  "Mongols  of 

■  Middle  East,"  how  can  anyone 
t  remain  silent?  If  anti-Semitism  is 

■  creed  of  the  stupid  and  the  per- 
se, might  not  indiscriminate  pro- 
nitism  such  as  Kissinger's  be  the 
ed  of  the  accomplice? 

nuei  Hazo 
tsburgh,  Ohio 

The  territorial  imperative  of  a 
eater  Israel  has  supplanted  the  age- 

I  bond  between  Jew  and  Arab, 
ter  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the 
sert,  the  ancient  Israelites  saw  the 
Dmised  Land;  after  forty  years  of 
moil  for  today's  Israelis,  there  is 
t  even  a  glimpse  of  hope  on  the 
rizon. 

n  Zona 

ronto,  Canada 

cting  Like  Animals 

It's  a  funny  world  ["Just  Like  Us?" 
jgust  1988].  My  Balinese  boyfriend 
eps  fighting  cocks  but  won't  let  me 

II  the  huge,  ugly  pregnant  spiders  in 
ir  house.  When  discussing  how  to 


You  deserve  to  have  the  facts  about .  .  . 

A  "Palestinian  Homeland" 

Is  it  a  valid  aspiration  or  an  unwarranted  demand? 

Once  again,  strife  and  trouble  have  erupted  in  Israel  and  in  the  territories  administered  by  Israel.  And 
many  thoughtful  people  believe  that  these  problems  could  be  laid  to  rest,  that  tranquility  could  be 
restored  if  the  "Palestinians"  had  their  own  country.  That  homeland  would  be  Judea/Samaria  (the 
"West  Bank")  and  the  Gaza  strip.  Its  capital  would  be  Jerusalem  or,  at  the  very  least,  its  'Arab  sector." 


What  are  the  facts? 

■  First  of  all,  some  definitions  are  in  order.  The 
Arabs  living  in  "Palestine"  —  which  is  Jordan, 
Israel  and  the  areas  administered  by  Israel  — 
like  to  refer  to  themselves  as  " Palestinians",  and 
to  the  Jews  living  there  as  "Jews".  But  all  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine  obviously  are  Palestinians  — 
either  Arab  or  Jewish  Palestinians.  By  only 
referring  to  themselves,  but  not  to  the  Jews,  as 
"Palestinians",  the  Arabs  attempt  to  convey 
legitimacy  on  themselves  and  illegitimacy  on  the 
Jews,  despite  the  uninterrupted  presence  of  Jews 
in  all  parts  of  Palestine  since  Biblical  times. 

■  In  1948,  the  Palestinian  state  of  Jordan,  in  an 
act  of  naked  agression,  invaded  the  just-bom 
state  of  Israel.  It  managed  to  occupy  Judea/ 
Samaria  (the  "Wfest  Bank")  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Jerusalem.  For  the  next  19  years,  and  until 
1967  when  the  territory  came  under  Israeli 
administration  after  the  Six-Day  War,  Judea/ 
Samaria  was  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 
During  that  entire  time,  nothing  was  ever  heard 
of  "Palestinian"  peoplehood.  The  thought  of 
creating  a  second  "Palestinian"  state  in  the  "West 
Bank",  in  addition  to  the  Palestinian  state  of 
Jordan,  did  not  occur  to  anyone  —  certainly  not 
to  the  "Palestinians",  not  to  any  of  the  22  Arab 
countries,  and  not  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

■  By  the  relentless  drumbeat  of  Arab  propa- 
ganda, the  impression  has  taken  hold  that  the 
"Palestinians"  in  Judea/Samaria  are  a  distinct 
and  unique  people.  But  that  just  isn't  so.  The 
concept  of  separate  "Palestinian"  peoplehood  is  a 
new  one.  It  did  not  exist  before  1967.  The  reality 
is  that  the  so-called  "Palestinians"  in  this  area  are 
exactly  the  same  people  —  undifferentiated  in 
dialect,  dress,  social  customs  or  anything  else  — 
from  the  Palestinian  Arabs  in  Jordan.  A  second 
Palestinian  peoplehood  is  a  myth.  It  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  claim  to  Judea/Samaria 
(the  "Wfest  Bank")  in  the  first  instance,  and  for 
its  use  as  a  launching  pad  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel  proper  thereafter. 


■  With  the  help  of  President  Carter,  Menachem 
Begin  of  Israel  and  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  signed 
the  Camp  David  Accords.  In  line  with  these 
Accords,  Israel  returned  the  entire  Sinai  Penin- 
sula —  including  the  valuable  oil  fields  it  had 
developed,  two  of  the  world's  most  advanced 
military  bases,  and  several  cities  —  to  Egypt,  in 
exchange  for  peace.  And  in  the  Camp  David 
Accords  it  was  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea/Samaria  and  the  Gaza  Strip  would  get 
autonomy  and  that  during  a  five-year  period,  the 
final  status  of  the  territories  would  be  negotiated. 
But  that  process  never  got  started.  Why  not?  To 
the  Arabs,  the  Camp  David  Agreement  is 
unacceptable,  because  it  implies  recognition  of 
Israel.  The  Egyptians  were  drummed  out  of  the 
Arab  League,  and  most  Arab  countries  broke 
relations  with  them,  for  having  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  making  peace  with  Israel. 
For  good  measure,  Anwar  Sadat  was  assassinated 
by  his  own  countrymen  —  a  destiny  shared  with 
any  other  Arab  who  has  dared  to  advocate 
recognition  of  or  peace  with  Israel. 

■  The  real  and  never  changing  purpose  of  the 
Arabs  is  not  the  attainment  of  "the  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people",  autonomy  in  the  admin- 
istered territories,  or  even  a  state  of  their  own  in 
what  is  now  called  the  "West  Bank".  The  real 
purpose  has  never  changed.  It  is  the  dismantling 
and  the  destruction  of  the  state  of  Israel.  To  the 
Arabs,  having  a  state  of  "infidels"  on  what  they 
consider  "sacred  Arab  soil"  is  a  religious  crime. 
Because  of  that,  the  Kurds,  the  Druze,  the 
Copts,  the  Armenians,  the  Maronites  and  other 
minorities  have  all  been  brutally  repressed  and 
periodically  massacred  by  the  Moslem  Arabs. 
But  the  Arabs'  greatest  hatred  is  directed  toward 
the  Jews.  The  wished-for  establishment  of  a 
"Palestinian"  state  on  the  "West  Bank"  would  be 
the  first  step  toward  the  "final  solution"  desired 
by  the  Arabs.  The  PLC1  has  never  deviated,  never 
wavered  from  that.  The  destruction  of  Israel,  its 
"secularization"  or  its  Lebanonization,  are  the 
unswerving  core  dogma  of  the  PLC1. 


The  "Palestinians"  are  not  a  distinct  people.  They  are  simply  Arabs.  They  chafe  under  Israeli 
administration,  however  benevolent  it  may  be.  Scores  of  ethnic  groups  live  under  such  conditions, 
many  of  them  —  in  contrast  to  the  Arabs  under  Israeli  administration  —  under  political  duress, 
discrimination  against  them,  and  with  their  religion,  language  and  identity  suppressed.  But  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  do  have  a  homeland.  It's  Jordan.  Jordan  is  by  for  the  largest  part  of  Palestine.  The 
Arabs  living  there  are  overwhelmingly  Palestinians.  The  ultimate  resolution  of  the  problems  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  of  the  "West  Bank"  —  a  resolution  that  satisfies  the  irreducible  security  require- 
ments of  Israel  and  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  —  can  only  come  about  by  direct 
negotiations.  Under  pressure  of  the  PLO  and  of  Arab  rejectionists,  the  Palestinian  Arabs  have  so  for 
refused  to  participate  in  any  such  negotiations.  Israel  has  been  ready  for  them  for  over  twenty  years. 

This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by  j  vrvC 

I  CiO.  I  want  to  help  in  the  publication  of 
these  ads  and  in  countering  anti-Israel  and 
anti-Zionist  propaganda.  I  include  my  tax- 
deductible  contribution  in  the  amount  of 

$   His. 


Committee  for  Accuracy  in  Middle  East 

Reporting  in  America 
P.O  Box  590359"  San  Francisco,  CA  94159 

CAMERA  is  a  lax-deductible,  non-profit  educational  501(c)(3) 
organization.  Its  purpose  is  to  combat  media  inaccuracies, 
through  public  education  and  publicity.  Your  tax  deductible 
contributions  are  welcome.  They  enable  us  to  pursue  these 
goals  and  to  publish  these  messages  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
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get  rid  of  the  rats  in  the  kitchen,  01 
must  speak  in  the  high  language 
served  tor  kings  and  gods  while  pr 
paring  the  poison. 

Animal-rights  advocates  contn 
ute  to  the  growth  of  our  moral  ce 
sciousness  by  calling  attention  to  tl 
abuse  and  suffering  ot  animals.  Ce 
tainly  some  laws  are  necessary  to  cu 
cruel  practices,  but  the  notion  • 
rights  tor  animals  sounds  a  little  si  I  ■ 
at  a  distance — one  thinks  of  cows  at  c 
pigs  going  to  court.  And  there  is  a  c 
tain  bray  in  the  term  "speciesist." 

Arthur  Caplan  makes  great  sen 
throughout  the  discussion  and  e 
poses  what  seems  to  me  the  fune 
mental  point — that  we  must  dt 
with  living  creatures  "out  of  a  sense 
fairness  or  a  sense  of  humanity  or 
sense  of  duty,  hut  not  out  of  a  chum 
rights." 

This  cogent  plea  tor  decency  seer 
offensive  to  Ingrid  Newkirk,  who  i 
torts,  "I  don't  like  your  supremac 
view  of  a  custodial  responsibility  t! 
grants  you  the  luxury  to  be  magnar 
mous  to  those  beneath  you."  Hea 
ens! 

Meanwhile,  I  feel  my  neck  goii 
red.  Right  this  moment  there  are  se 
enteen  horny  male  dogs  cruising  n 
garden.  Somebody  else's  bitch  is 
heat,  and  the  dogs  have  apparent 
decided  to  have  the  gangbang  at  n 
house.  From  time  to  time  the  de 
tropical  lull  is  shattered  by  earspl 
ting  dog  shrieks  and  hi-fi  droo  ^ 
growling.  Really,  they  carry  on  li 
animals.  I  sure  hope  animal  righ 
don't  come  to  my  neighborhood  ti  j 
soon. 


Ihf 


; 


Diana  Darling 
Bali,  Indonesia 


Teenage  Terrorists 

It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  mag  m. 
zine  such  as  yours  to  print  Bill  Schor 
cartoon  showing  Israeli  soldie  || 
threatening  to  bulldoze  the  house  J 
Dennis  the  Menace,  who  has  bet  $ 
caught  throwing  stones  [Reading 
October  1988].  It  is  a  vile,  ani  j 
Semitic  cartoon  reminiscent  of  Nc 
propaganda  tracts  from  the  Thirti 
and  many  Soviet  publications  toda* 

For  anyone,  in  these  times,  to  evt 
suggest  that  Israel  bulldozes  the  horn 


& 


I! 
\  ■ 


1 


01 


;ight-year-old  children  who  throw 
nes  is  inexcusable.  It  is  obvious  to 
f  observer  that  the  stones  and 
ilotov  cocktails  being  hurled  by 
ler  teenage  terrorists  recruited  by 
Lilt,  cowardly,  passive  PLO  support- 
are  intended  to  maim  and  kill.  Is- 
■1  is  in  a  battle  for  survival,  and 
lldozing — for  right  or  wrong — is  a 
t  resort  used  for  incidents  in  which 
11th  or  serious  injury  occur:  in  most 
>es  by  repeat  offenders. 

v.  Sherwood  Goffm 
;w  York,  N.Y. 


:onomic 


d.t.'s 


The  most  skeptical  voice  in  George 
ifer's  report,  "The  New  God  Will 
|"  [October  1988],  is  his  own.  His 
?pticism  is  borne  of  the  changes 
estroika  threatens  to  effect  on  the 
3phisticated   professionals"  and 
]  /estemized  cosmopolitans"  who  are 
Moscow  friends,  on  the  "drab 
xhens"  of  these  friends  (sentimen- 
ized  rooms  where  Feifer  can  escape 
e  implicit  American  pressure  to 
bk  successful  and  smile),  and  on  the 
ssolved  dream  of  his  own  achieve- 
ent  as  a  new  John  Reed.  Feifer's 
ends  are  essential  to  his  thesis,  but 
ese  garrulous  folks — if  they  are 
>me  at  all,  and  not  in  Paris  or  chas- 
g  after  the  suddenly  available  rolls 
toilet  paper — begin  to  offer  him 
;wspapers  in  lieu  of  conversation. 
His  well-off  friends  are  still  verbose 
tout  the  Russian  workers,  however, 
ho  are  apparently  as  lazy,  incapable, 
p  drunk  as  ever.  Gorbachev  has 
lily  succeeded  in  plunging  his  coun- 
y  into  the  d.t.'s.  Of  course,  if  the 
ussians  did  begin  to  look  successful 
id  smile,  where  would  George  Feifer 
)  to  relax  his  American  facial  mus- 
es? If  his  well-off  friends  end  up  Tun- 
ing for  their  lives,  as  he  imagines, 
hose  drab  kitchens  will  he  eat  and 
rink  in,  whose  conversations  will  he 
iit  into  prophetic  essays,  and  whom 
e  m  he  hope  to  rescue  from  commu- 
istic  despair?  Feifer  has  reorganized 
ti|is  friends'  conversations  to  voice  his 
wn  nostalgic  skepticism,  and  he 
lists  they  will  forgive  him.  Perhaps 
ley  will. 

Mchelle  Burnham 
oston,  Mass. 
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Please  send  your  donations  to:  The  Rainforest  Fund, 
c/o  Mesoamerica.  P.  O.  Box  42721,  San  Francisco. 
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NOTEBOOK 

Nouns  and  pronouns 
By  Lewis  H.  Lcipluim 


State  business  is  a  cruel  trade;  good- 
nature is  a  bungler  in  it. 

— Marquis  oi  1  lalifax 


o 


rt  .ill  the  lies  that  Presidenl  elect 
George  Bush  so  obediently  told  dur- 
ing the  autumn  election  campaign, 
nunc  was  more  preposterous  than  the 
one  about  how  he  wished  to  change 
Aniens, i  into  "a  kinder  and  gentler 
nation."  I  can  understand  why  a  poli- 
tician would  tell  the  customary  lies 
about  clean  water,  lower  taxes,  and 
the  I  lag;  hut  what  would  prompl  him 
to  think  that  a  nation — especially  a 
nation  remarkable  tor  its  military 
prowess  and  its  frenzied  devotion  to 
money — can  acquire  the  virtues  prop- 
erly associated  only  with  individuals.' 
An  abstract  noun  neither  smiles  nor 
sings  nor  tells  bedtime  stories.  The 
promise  ot  human  feeling  .  m  the  part 
of  any  institution — whether  a  bank  or 
an  infantry  regiment — debases  the 
language  and  props  up  the  effigy  to 
whom  George  Orwell  gave  the  name 
"Big  Brother."  When  governments 
claim  the  rights  of  individuals  (just  as 
when  individuals  claim  the  preroga- 
tives of  government),  n  usually  means 
that  the  rule  of  law  has  been  supplant- 
ed by  the  rule  of  men. 

The  question  remains  as  to  what  it 
was  that  Bush — or,  more  likely,  his 
speechwriters — had  in  mind.  Were 
they  being  cynical  or  elegiac?  Had 
they  become  so  contemptuous  of  na- 
tive opinion  as  to  think  that  by  saying 
so  they  could  change  cruise  missiles 
into  birthday  balloons.'  Or,  having 
become  frightened  by  what  they  had 
seen  of  the  moral  squalor  of  the  Rea- 
gan administration,  were  they  pro- 
moting a  happy  return  to  Christianity 
and  the  third  grade.' 


Given  the  barbarous  lessons  of  the 
twentieth  century,  1  don't  know  how 
anybody  can  still  pretend  that  any 
nation -state — whether  American, 
Soviet,  or  Chinese — can  afford  the 
luxuries  of  mercy  or  compassion.  Cru- 
el by  nature  and  dishonorable  by  defi 
nition,  the  state  recognizes  no  law 

other  than  its  own  need.  Were  the 
state  to  he  cast  in  an  animal  form  it 
would  be  seen  as  a  hideous  and  mu- 
tant thing — reptilian,  stupid,  rapa- 
cious, and  half-blind. 

Surely  even  Bush  must  know  by 
now  that  the  State  doesn't  play  by  the 
same  rules  as  those  in  effect  at  An- 
dover  or  a  C<  »nne<  ticut  country  club. 
As  director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  he  presumably  had  o<  - 
casion  to  rei  lect  on  the  ways  in  which 
the  United  Stan's  was  i  ibliged  to  sa<  1 1 
fice  human  lite  and  happiness  (in 
Cambodia,  say,  or  Iran)  on  the  altar 
ot  its  perceived  interests.  During  the 
eight  years  ot  his  service  in  President 
Reagan's  household  guard,  Bush  un- 
doubtedly had  further  occasion  to  in  >- 
tice  that  the  United  States  sometimes 
found  it  expedient  to  abandon  its  al 

lies  (among  them  Ferdinand  Manns 
and  Manuel  Noriega),  debase  its  cur- 
rency, default  on  its  debts,  repudiate 
its  treaties,  cheat  its  own  citizens  (oi 
medical  care,  a  school  lunch,  and  a 
decent  education),  betray  the  princi- 
ples of  its  Constitution  (for  reasons  of 
state,  in  Nicaragua  and  Iran),  forward 
the  shipment  of  cocaine  to  Shreve- 
port  and  points  north,  and  lie — re- 
peatedly and  complacently — about 
the  environmental  catastrophe  leak- 
ing out  of  the  government's  nuclear 
weapons  fa<  tories  in  Ohm,  ( )olorado, 
and  South  Carolina. 

It  this  were  not  instruction  enough, 
Bush  certainly  had  occasion  to  study 


i  In-  mci  hanit  s  oi  pi  ilitu  al  chit  an 
during  the  course  ot  his  president 
campaign.  I  le  prov  ed  to  he  a  diligi 
apprentice. 

Prior  to  the  Republican  conv 
tion  in  New  Orleans  last  summer 
was  thought  that  Bush  didn't  h 
much  talent  as  ,i  demagogue.  Eve 

body  knew  thai  Ik-  would  do  and 

what  he  was  told  to  d< i  and  say, 
could  he  convince  the  televis 
cameras? 

The  nominating  conventions  b 
comparison  to  the  medieval  pract 
of  readying  a  knight  tor  battle.  |usi 
the  knight's  squires  raised  him  or 
his  horse  and  forced  over  his  head  '  * 
iron  mask  ot  power,  so  also  the  can  {l 
date's  political  valets  dress  him  in 
glittering  plates  oi  aimed  i  Ik  he. 
the  Republicans  in  New  Orleans, 
mounting  ot  Vi<  e  President  t  ieo 
Bush  presented  the  awful  possibilit 
clownish  parody.  I  he  plumed  heh 
was  too  big  for  the  candidate's  he 
and  his  grooms  knew  that  he  was  li  l! 
ly  to  slide  oft  the  Other  side  oi 
horse.  Nevet  was  there  a  novice  c 
t  am  so  ii nsui ted  to  I  he  lllusii  in  of  C( 

mand. 

By  all  accounts  a  once  decent  n 
-attentive  to  his  family  and  trien  j 
as  well  intentioned  as  the  first 
of  school — Bush  unfortunately  p 
sessed  none  of  the  attributes  expei 
ot  an  equestrian  statue  in  a  pul 
park.  I  lis  manner  was  that  ot  the 
gerand  perennial  sophomore,  and 
voice,  which  was  thin,  carried 
overtone  ot  upper-class  privilege 

tennis  i  L  ithes.  I  tespite  his  1 1  msi 
able  experience  in  government 
vice,  Bush  conveyed  the  impress 
ol  boyish  fecklessness  undisturbed 

the  labor  ot  thought. 

Well  aw. m-  ol  their  » andida 


it 
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aknesses,  Bush's  attendants  in  New 
leans  relied  on  the  arts  of  advertis- 
;.  If  they  couldn't  turn  him  into 
inze  or  stone,  they  could  transform 
n  into  a  salable  product,  which,  in 
ommercial  society,  is  the  next  best 
ng  to  immortality.  The  problem 
s  so  well  understood  by  the  political 
ires  in  New  York  and  Washington 
it  they  spoke  of  Bush  (as  they  also 
jke  of  Dukakis)  as  if  he  were  a  soft 
nk,  a  spray  cologne,  or  a  Japanese 
x. 

IThe  marketing  plan  devised  in 
ln{  ?w  Orleans  made  use  of  the  two 
ntuncipal  strategies  known  to  the 
filers  of  what  Madison  Avenue 

Ills  "message  icons":  "comparative 
[Ve,vertising"  (slurs  directed  at  the 
|  mpeting  product)  and  "brand- 
^  iaging"  (lies  about  the  wonders  of 
,e,  ie's  own  product).  In  the  service  of 
J;e  former  strategy  the  Republicans 
1-oadcast  a  series  of  television  com- 
|j,  ercials  depicting  Governor  Dukakis 

i  a  dreaming  liberal  sympathetic  to 
[npists  and  as  a  dangerous  fool  who 
Ijidn't  know  the  difference  between 
gt  Russian  and  a  Smurf.  The  latter 
on  "ategy  entailed  tying  Bush  to  the 
jt  Iddle  of  his  horse,  padding  his  hel- 
m  et  with  enough  styrofoam  to  hold  it 
lt  place  (at  least  until  November), 
[  id  dressing  him  up  in  the  costumes 
t  the  common  man.  Bush  dutifully 
L  ;nied  any  connection  to  his  point  of 
ty  cial  origin  or  to  the  monied  inter- 
im ts  that  paid  for  the  fabrication  of  his 
L  iage,  and  for  three  months,  follow- 
li),  g  the  script,  he  presented  himself  as 
t  regular,  straight-shooting  kind  of  a 
c  ly  who  "cries  easily"  at  sentimental 
0  .ovies,  admires  Loretta  Lynn  and  the 

'ak  Ridge  Boys,  pitches  horseshoes, 
m  ires  a  lot  for  "mainstream  values," 
I,  ibscribes  to  Bassmaster  magazine, 
c  alights  in  his  motorboat,  and  never 
p,  lisses  Monday  Night  Football. 
■t  Never  once  during  the  campaign 
I,  id  Bush  say  or  do  anything  that  sug- 
t  :sted  gentleness  or  kindness.  When 
||  e  wasn't  fatuous,  he  was  dishonest. 
t  le  slandered  his  opponent,  mocked 
.  le  generously  idealistic  tradition 
j,i  American  politics  (a.k.a.  the  "L 
1(  ord"),  and  wondered  why  women 
.j  ho  received  abortions  weren't  being 
|  ;nt  to  prison.  As  often  as  possible 

e  appeared  before  small-town  ral- 
t  es  in  the  company  of  Hollywood 


strongmen,  among  them  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  (a.k.a.  "Conan  the 
Barbarian"),  who  assured  a  crowd  in 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  that  Bush 
was  "no  wimp."  The  endorsement  im- 
plied that  Bush  could  be  relied  upon 
to  maim  or  kill  anybody  that  his  coun- 
try ordered  him  to  maim  or  kill. 

Even  so,  despite  the  thousands  of 
flags  and  the  incessant  spectacle  of 
Bush  waving  a  brave  hello  to  the  na- 
tion's bright  and  invincible  future, 
I  never  could  dispel  the  feeling  that 
his  smile  was  fraudulent  and  that  Bush 
was  frightened  both  by  his  political 
associates  and  his  horse.  Behind  the 
visor  of  his  plumed  helmet,  which 
looked  to  be  made  of  tin  instead  of 
iron,  I  could  too  easily  imagine  him 
being  afraid  of  what  else  he  would  be 
asked  to  do.  How  many  other  lies 
would  he  be  forced  to  tell?  Of  the 
little  that  was  left  to  him  of  his  con- 
science, how  much  more  would  he  be 
required  to  place  in  escrow? 

In  the  same  acceptance  speech  in 
which  he  promised  to  make  America 
"a  kinder  and  gentler  nation,"  Bush 
also  said,  speaking  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  that  "we  must  be 
good  to  one  another. "  The  phrase  had 
a  plaintive  sound,  as  if  Bush  were 
speaking  about  himself  and  hoping 
that  the  American  people  would  be 
good  not  to  one  another  but  to  him.  It 
is,  I  suspect,  a  forlorn  hope. 

Too  many  people  have  learned  too 
well  the  brutish  lessons  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  and  they  have  taken  as 
their  beau  ideal  not  the  strength  of 
character  once  admired  in  a  virtuous 
individual  but  the  technological  per- 
fections of  a  nation-state.  Encouraged 
by  the  squalid  example  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  captains  of  fi- 
nance most  closely  identified  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  aspire  to  the  moral 
vacuum  of  the  rigged  stock  deal  and 
the  slick  ad  campaign.  A  few  days  be- 
fore Bush's  election  1  was  introduced 
to  a  representative  member  of  the  spe- 
cies— a  young  and  callow  investment 
manager,  adept  in  the  maneuvers  of 
the  leveraged  buyout,  the  merger,  the 
takeover,  and  the  corporate  raid. 
Having  raised  $100  million  for  a  uni- 
versity library  and  research  laborato- 
ry, he  had  summoned  a  delegation  of 
alumni  to  show  them  drawings  of  the 
buildings  that  he  had  endowed  with 


the  ornament  of  his  name. 

The  view  looking  west  was  of  the 
Hudson  River,  and  after  the  stewards 
had  served  the  coffee  and  passed 
around  the  Cuban  cigars,  the  host 
explained  the  advantages  of  setting 
oneself  up  as  a  government.  Having 
adopted  a  program  of  deficit  spend- 
ing, and  being  comfortably  burdened 
with  a  portfolio  of  heavy  bank  loans 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  paying  off, 
he  compared  our  federal  fiscal  policy 
with  his  dealings  with  restaurants  and 
department  stores.  Because  he  had 
run  up  his  debts  to  genuinely  alarm- 
ing levels,  he  had  achieved,  at  least 
among  the  cognoscenti  at  Citibank 
and  Le  Cirque,  a  status  comparable  to 
that  of  Brazil. 

What  was  especially  fine  about 
constituting  oneself  as  a  government, 
he  said,  was  the  way  in  which  it  re- 
lieved a  fellow  of  a  sense  of  guilt.  He 
submitted  the  rapacity  of  his  appetite 
(for  power,  for  goods,  for  services)  as 
proof  of  his  magnanimity.  It  was  ex- 
pected of  nation-states,  he  said,  that 
they  should  live  beyond  their  means, 
that  they  should  be  spendthrifts  as 
well  as  liars  and  cheats.  The  dean  of 
the  university  had  provided  him  with 
a  reading  list,  and  he  had  collected  an 
anthology  of  quotations  from  diplo- 
matists as  mordant  as  Francis  Bacon 
and  Georges  Clemenceau. 

"A  state  neither  loves  nor  hates," 
he  said.  "It  pursues  its  interests.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  simple  this 
makes  the  negotiations  with  women 
and  children." 

He  was  a  man  much  pleased  with 
himself,  and  at  the  time,  I  remember 
being  reminded  of  Donald  Trump.  In 
retrospect  I'm  reminded  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect Dan  Quayle.  It  is  to  people 
such  as  these  that  Bush  can  expect 
to  make  his  little  speeches  about  "a 
kinder  and  gentler  nation."  No  won- 
der he  seems  a  trifle  anxious  when  he 
frets  about  the  state  of  the  nation's 
imaginary  soul.  I  think  it  probable 
that  he  cannot  distinguish  his  en- 
emies from  his  friends.  He  was  elected 
as  a  constitutional  deity — a  wax  fig- 
ure made  for  television,  meant  to  be 
briefly  worshiped,  and  then,  like  the 
annual  kings  of  the  ancient  corn  har- 
vest, sacrificed  to  the  expedience  of 
the  moment  and  the  changing  of  the 
political  seasons.  a 
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Chances  that  a  corporate  merger  in  1980  was  challenged  by  the  federal  government  :  1  in  68 
Chances  that  a  corporate  merger  today  will  be  challenged  :  1  in  328 
Total  U.S.  corporate  debt,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  corporate  assets,  in  1980  :  81 

Today  :  104 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  they  have  more  sympathy  for  business  than  for  labor  :  36 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  have  little  or  no  sympathy  for  "people  who  get  AIDS  from  homosexual  activity"  :  60 
Chances  that  a  homosexual  teenage  boy  will  attempt  suicide  :  1  in  3 
Percentage  of  teenagers  who  say  they  want  to  be  like  their  parents  :  39 
Number  of  the  83  Appeals  Court  judges  appointed  by  Ronald  Reagan  who  are  white  men  :  75 
Number  of  resumes  the  Heritage  Foundation  submitted  to  George  Bush  in  November  :  2,500 
Percentage  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  been  in  office  for  more  than  four  years  :  73 
Percentage  of  Politburo  members  who  have  been  in  office  for  more  than  four  years  :  25 
Ratio  of  admirals  to  ships  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1945  :  1:130 
Today  :  1:2 

Portion  of  the  U.S.  population  that  is  eligible  for  some  form  of  veterans'  benefits  :  1/3 
Percentage  of  the  $9,900,000  cost  of  converting  the  VA  to  a  Cabinet  department  that  will  be  spent  on  new  signs  :  86 
Amount  American  Airlines  saved  in  1987  by  eliminating  one  olive  from  each  salad  served  in  first  class  :  $40,000 
Percentage  of  Palestinian  journalists  who  have  been  questioned  at  least  once  by  the  Israeli  government  :  45 
Percentage  of  Israeli  Jews  who  favor  transferring  all  Palestinians  out  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  :  49 
Percentage  increase,  since  1987,  in  the  number  of  Nicaraguans  leaving  the  country  :  276 
Estimated  amount  that  Nicaraguans  living  in  the  United  States  send  home  to  their  families, each  year  :  $60,000,000 
Amount  Nicaragua  earns  each  year  from  coffee  exports  :  $90,000,000 
Chances  that  a  rural  Salvadoran  had  access  to  safe  drinking  water  in  1980  :  2  in  5 

Chances  today  :  1  in  5 
Percentage  of  all  Tiffany  6k  Co.  shopping  bags  that  are  manufactured  in  El  Salvador  :  75 
Estimated  value  of  the  goods  purchased  by  Americans  through  TV  shopping  channels  last  year  :  $1,400,000,000 
Number  of  Americans  who  have  a  lifetime  subscription  to  Reader's  Digest  :  43,000 
Percentage  of  book  reviewers  who  say  it  is  ethical  to  review  a  book  without  having  finished  it  :  36 
Estimated  amount  the  British  government  spent  worldwide  to  stop  publication  of  Spycatcher  :  $6,000,000 

Number  of  Americans  convicted  of  spying,  since  1981  :  32 
Number  of  dolphins,  sea  lions,  and  whales  being  trained  in  "surveillance  and  detection"  by  the  Navy  :  120 
Pounds  of  fish  consumed  each  day  at  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  in  California  :  125 
Pounds  of  fish  consumed  each  day  at  Le  Bernardin  restaurant  in  New  York  City  :  400 
Pounds  of  fat  that  cosmetic  surgeons  removed  from  Americans  last  year  :  200,000 
Percentage  of  runners  who  say  they  think  about  sex  while  running  :  66 
Percentage  who  say  they  think  about  running  while  having  sex  :  8 
Average  number  of  bunk-bed-related  injuries  each  year  in  the  United  States  :  26,000 
Amount  the  town  of  Rolfe,  Iowa,  will  pay  anyone  who  builds  a  home  there  :  $1,200 
Maximum  fine  for  holding  more  than  two  garage  sales  per  year  in  Highland  Park,  Texas  :  $1,000 
Federal  funds  budgeted  to  move  the  P.eagans  out  of  the  White  House  :  $1,250,000 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  November  /  988.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  75. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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Concerto  No  23;  Sonata  No.  13. 
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Handel,  Water  Music  The  Eng- 
lish Concert/Pinnock.  "Quite  the  best 
performance. ..now  on  the  market. "- 
Gramophone  Archiv  DIGITAL  115306 

Hoist,  The  Planets  Montreal 
Symphony  Orchestra/Dutoit.  "The 
best  available  on  both  LP  and  CD." 
-Gramophone  London  DIGITAL 
115448 

Andrew  Lloyd  Webber,  Varia- 
tions; more  Julian  Lloyd  Webber, 
cello.  Philips  DIGITAL  115473 

Vangelis:  Direct  The  Motion  Of 
Stars,  more.  Arista  100470 

Tchaikovsky,  1812  Overture; 
Romeo  &  Juliet;  Nutcracker 
Suite  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra/SoIti  London  DIGITAL  125179 


Handel,  Messiah  (Highlights) 

Musica  Sacra/Westenburg.  Hallelu- 
jah Chorus,  I  Know  That  My  Redeem- 
er Liveth,  more.  RCA  DIGITAL  153586 

Jascha  Heifetz:  Tchaikovsky 
&  Mendelssohn,  Violin  Con- 
certos Chicago  Symphony/ 
Reiner;  Boston  Symphony/Munch. 
RCA  104833 

Ravel,  Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(Complete)  Montreal  Symphony/ 
Dutoit.  "An  absolute 
dream  performance." 
-Stereo  Review  London 
DIGITAL  115520 


Mozart,  Overtures  Academy  of 
St  Martin-in-the-Fields/Marriner. 
Don  Giovanni,  Marriage  Of  Figaro, 
7  more.  Angel  DIGITAL  134267 

Brahms,  Cello  Sonatas  Yo-Yo  Ma, 
cello;  Emanuel  Ax,  piano.  "Distin- 
guished... handsomely  recorded.  "- 
Stereo  Review  RCA  DIGITAL  154044 

Kronos  Quartet:  White  Man 
Sleeps  Music  of  Ives.  Volans,  Has- 
sell,  Coleman,  Johnston  &  Bart6k. 
Nonesuch  DIGITAL  140256 

Mozart,  Requiem  Leipzig  Radio 
Choir;  Dresden  State  Orchestra/ 
Schreier.  "Exceptionally  satisfying. "- 
High  Fidelity  Philips  DIGITAL  115039 

Slatkin  Conducts  Russian 
Showpieces  Pictures  At  An  Exhibi- 
tion, Classical  Symphony,  3  more. 
RCA  DIGITAL  154358 

Pops  In  Love  The  Boston  Pops/ 
Williams.  Clair  de  lune,  Gymnopedies 
Nos.  1  &  2,  Albinoni  Adagio,  Fantasia 
On  Greensleeves,  Pachelbel  Canon, 
more.  Philips  DIGITAL  125230 

Michael  Feinstein:  Isn't  It 
Romantic  Title  song,  How  About 
You,  My  Favorite  Year,  A  Fine 
Romance,  7  more  Elektra  172393 

Horowitz  In  Moscow  The  historic 
return!  Music  by  Scarlatti,  Mozart, 
Rachmaninov,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Scriabin, 
Schumann,  others.  DG  DIGITAL  125264 

Mozart,  The  Piano  Quartets 

Beaux  Arts  Trio;  Bruno  Giuranna, 
viola.  "Absolutely  indispensable." 
-Stereo  Review  Philips  DIGITAL 
115271 

Copland,  Billy  The  Kid  & 
Rodeo  (Complete  Ballets)  Saint 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra/Slatkin 
Angel  DIGITAL  141491 

The  Canadian  Brass:  High, 
Bright,  Light  &  Clear  Air  On  The 

G  String,  Masterpiece  Theatre  Theme, 
Others  RCA  DIGITAL  144529 

Pops  In  Space  John  Williams 
leads  The  Boston  Pops  in  music  from 
Star  Wars,  Close  Encounters,  Super- 
man, more  Philips  DIGITAL  105392 

Pachelbel,  Canon  in  D  Also 
includes  other  works  by  Pachelbel  & 
Fasch.  Maurice  Andre,  trumpet;  Pail- 
lard  Chamber  Orchestra.  RCA  133877 

Gershwin,  Rhapsody  in  Blue; 
An  American  In  Paris;  Con- 
certo Pittsburgh  Symphony/Previn 
(pianist  &  conductor)  Philips 
DIGITAL  115437 
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Vivaldi,  The  Four  Seasons 

English  Concert/Pinnock.  The  ffc 
est  recording  of  [it]  I've  heard."-  rata 
High  Fidelity  Archiv  DIGITAL  115C  Ma- 

Sousa,  Stars  &  Stripes  For-  den 
ever  Philip  Jones  Ensemble.  PIl  feel 
Semper  Fidelis,  Washington  Posi  y;m 
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13  more  RCA  173233 

Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  9 
(From  The  New  World)  Chica 
Symphony  Orchestra/Solti.  Londi 
DIGITAL  115168 

Teresa  Stratas  Sings  Kurt  W; 
Weill  Nonesuch  124748 

Artur  Rubinstein:  Chopin,  1 
Waltzes  RCA  101987 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  hi 
(Pastorale)  Plus  Egmont  Overti 
Royal  Philharmonic  Orch./Previn 
RCA  DIGITAL  143612 

Rossini,  Overtures  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra  The  Barber  (f6[ 
Seville,  The  Turk  In  Italy,  Tancredi 
5  others  DG  DIGITAL  115527 


Gregorian  Chant  Schola  of  thejfci 
Hofburgkapelle,  Vienna  10  Prope 
from  Graduale  Romanum;  more 
Philips  DIGITAL  115434 
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Greatest  Hits  Barber  Adagio, 
Golliwog's  Cakewalk,  La  Cumparsita, 
many  more.  RCA  DIGITAL  164348 

Into  The  Woods  Bernadette 
Peters  &  original  cast.  Title  song, 
No  One  Is  Alone,  Last  Midnight, 
Agony,  more.  RCA  DIGITAL  161656 

Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  4 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra/ 
Solti.  London  DIGITAL  125038 
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Mozart,  Symphony  No.  41 
(Jupiter);  more  Orchestra  of  the 
18th  Century/Bruggen.  Philips  DIGI- 
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Beethoven,  Symphonies  Nos. 
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L'Oiseau-Lyre  DIGITAL  115009 
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London  Classical  Players/Nor- 
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Perlman:  Mozart,  Violin  Con- 
certos Nos.  3  &  5  Vienna  Phil- 
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London  DIGITAL  125074 
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READINGS 


[Speech] 

UNCLE  SAM, 
STAY  HOME 


Adapted  from  a  speech  given  by  Carlos  Fuentes  last 
May  at  Bard  College  in  Annandale'Ori'Hudson, 
New  York.  Fuentes,  who  is  Mexican,  is  the  authm 
of  the  novel  The  Old  Gringo. 

A 

A  the  United  States  inaugurates  a  new 
president,  this  is  a  good  time  to  look  back  on 
mistakes  and  lost  opportunities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, so  as  not  to  repeat  the  former  and  so  as  to 
recapture  the  latter. 

The  primary  reason  for  these  recent  failures 
is  the  United  States'  unique  obsession  with 
events  in  Central  America,  particularly  in  Nic- 
aragua. The  last  administration — despite  eight 
years  of  feverish  activity,  rattling  rhetoric,  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent — failed  to  overthrow 
the  government  in  Managua.  The  administra- 
tion also  tailed  to  defeat  the  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Moreover,  the  Reagan  approach  failed  to 
bend  the  independent  will  of  President  Oscar 
Anas  of  Costa  Rica  or  to  pressure  him  into 
abandoning  either  his  own  territories  or  his 
policies  favoring  the  use  of  diplomacy  over  the 
use  of  force.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  all  the 
rhetoric  and  military  spending  failed  to  prevent 
violent  outbreaks  against  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Honduras;  and  in  Panama,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration put  forth  a  blundering  policy  which, 
instead  of  overthrowing  General  Noriega,  has 
overthrown  the  Panamanian  economy. 

General  Noriega  would  now  be  out  of  power 
if  the  United  States  had  respected  the  diplo- 
matic initiatives  of  November  1987  by  the  for- 
mer presidents  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Noriega  had  agreed  to  leave  in  May 
of  1988,  without  losing  face  and  without  U.S. 
pressure.  But  the  United  States  decided  that  it, 


and  not  Latin  America,  should  appear  to  be  the 
determining  factor  in  Noriega's  departure. 

The  Bush  administration  must  seriously  ask 
itself  what  it  wants  in  Latin  America:  peace 
through  security  arrangements,  diplomacy,  and 
cooperation  with  independent  governments;  or 
war  through  proxy  armies,  subservient  govern- 
ments, and  alienated  populations.  And  it  must 
ask  with  whom  it  is  most  likely  to  achieve  what 
it  wants. 

We  share  a  hemisphere  of  enormous  contrasts 
and  vast  inequalities — not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  asymmetry  of  power  between  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States.  This  is  why  we  in  Latin 
America  have  sought  mightily  to  arrive  at  diplo- 
matic arrangements  that  would  equalize  our  re- 
lationships with  other  countries  and  limit  the 
power  of  the  United  States  within  mutually 
acceptable  bounds.  Each  country  in  Central 
America  is  struggling  to  define  its  own  national 
identity  and  its  own  strategies  of  problem  solv- 
ing. Change  is  the  name  of  the  game,  and  there 
is  more  to  come.  We  are  not  your  enemies;  we 
simply  know  the  ground  better  than  you  do;  we 
remember  more  than  you  do. 

We  live  in  a  Latin  America  of  paradox  and 
crisis.  A  region  of  simultaneous  stagnation  and 
unchecked  growth;  one  where  reforms  are  no 
sooner  initiated  than  they  are  postponed.  But 
despite  this  crisis  we  are  moving  toward  a  new 
Latin  America  that  looks  beyond  the  tripod 
of  Iberian  conquest,  a  society  dominated  by 
church,  army,  and  oligarchy.  We  are  moving 
toward  a  new  economics  and  a  new  politics — 
a  democracy,  but  one  drawn  from  Iberian, 
not  Anglo-Saxon,  traditions.  New  institutions 
wrought  not  just  through  elections  but  through 
revolution  and  evolution,  through  mass  move- 
ments and  insurgency.  Our  crisis  has  spawned  a 
new  model  of  development  and,  along  with 
that,  a  new  approach  to  our  international 
relationships. 

All  of  this  marks  the  present  reality  of  Latin 
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rom  Playing  Fast  and  Loose  With  Time  and  Space,  a  collection  of  cartoons  by  P.  S. 
\ueller,  published  this  month  by  Meadowbrook  Press  in  Deephaven,  Minnesota. 


America.  Latin  America  is  becoming  at  once 
more  independent  and  more  unified — in  spite 
of  economic  crisis,  political  change,  and  an  en> 
sion  of  inter- American  relations — as  our  role  in 
the  world  diversifies  and  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  shrinks  in  our  region. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  now 
accounts  for  only  one-quarter  of  all  foreign 
investment  in  Latin  America,  down  from  three- 
quarters  thirty  years  ago.  And  U.S.  aid  is  pro- 
portionally down  from  70  percent  twenty  years 
ago  to  30  percent  today,  while  investment  and 
aid  from  Japan  and  Western  Europe  are  growing 
exponentially.  Trade  between  Japan  and  Latin 
America  has  increased  by  a  factot  of  twenty 
since  the  late  1960s,  and  Japanese  capital  is 
fueling  the  development  of  Mexico's  industrial 
ports,  its  Pacific  resorts,  its  industries,  and  its 
debt-for-equity  schemes.  We  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  Pacific  Basin  community,  and  upper- 
and  middle-class  Mexicans  now  send  their  chil- 
dren to  learn  not  French  or  English  hut  Japanese 
in  our  high  schools.  Today  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  trade  is  transacted  in  the  Pacific.  Latin 
America  hopes  to  participate  in  this  great  com- 
mercial expansion. 

We  are  also  looking  toward  Western  Europe. 
Speaking  at  Harvard  University  recently,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Felipe  Gonzalez,  re- 
minded his  audience  that  the  New  World, 


whose  quincentenary  we  will  be  celebrating  in 
1992,  was  first  the  Iberian  New  World.  Only 
later  did  it  also  become  the  Anglo-Saxon  New 
World;  but  in  any  case,  no  other  region  of  the 
world  outside  Europe  resembles  Europe  so  much 
as  the  Americas.  Gonzalez  proposed  that  West- 
ern Europe  join  both  Americas,  Ibero-America 
and  Anglo-America,  in  a  trilateral  partnership, 
whereby  we  would  cooperate  more  closely, 
cushion  our  hemispheric  differences  through 
European  mediation,  and  pool  our  resources. 

This  leads  me  to  the  question  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's place  in  the  world,  and  its  place  alongside 
the  United  States,  in  cooperation,  not  sub- 
jugation. Today  multilateralism  shapes  our 
international  outlook.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
strengthen  international  organizations  and  in- 
sist on  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  in  interna- 
tional relations. 

We,  in  Latin  America,  know  that  our  best 
shield  against  the  excessive  power  of  the  United 
States  has  always  been  the  law.  Our  problem  is 
getting  the  United  States  to  join  us,  the  weaker 
neighbors,  in  respecting  the  laws,  treaties,  and 
institutions  that  we've  mutually  agreed  upon. 
We  have  done  it  before,  we  can  do  it  again. 

In  fact,  this  has  been  the  only  successful 
hemispheric  policy.  The  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
guided  your  actions  when  your  presidents  were 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman;  your 
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From  "Whieh  Way  Are  You  ( ioing?"a  pamphlet  distributed  as  a  newspaper  insert  prior  to  the  Chilean  pleb 
last  jail.  The  pamphlet  urged  citizens  to  vote  "Yes"  for  another  eight-year  term  for  President  Augusto  Pint 
Pinochet  lost  by  a  vote  of  55  to  43  percent. 


secretaries  of  state,  Dean  Acheson  and  George 
Marshall;  your  under-secretary  of  state,  Sumner 
Welles;  and  your  coordinator  of  inter-American 
affairs,  Nelson  Rockefeller.  These  kind  of  men 
exist  today.  They  are  simply  not  being  em- 
ployed. Or,  if  brought  to  government,  they  are 
chased  out  by  ideology  triumphant,  which  will 
not  tolerate  reason,  compromise,  and  shared 
objectives.  The  ideologue  banks  on  force;  he 
achieves  weakness.  He  demands  dogmatic  pu- 
rity; he  ends  up  with  political  measles.  He 
prophesies  disaster,  and  the  prophecy 

M.  he  United  States  is  no  longer  sovereign  in 
this  hemisphere.  Latin  America  invites  the 
United  States  to  join  in  developing  the  legal, 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  political  relations 
appropriate  to  a  new  era  in  world  affairs;  and  to 
give  full  attention  to  the  key  issues  on  which  the 
future  depends:  debt,  drugs,  and  migration. 

Debt  is  stunting  growth,  depriving  new  Latin 
democracies  of  legitimacy,  and  eroding  the  so- 
cial fabric.  Everyone  in  Latin  America  is  con- 
vinced that  as  currently  structured,  the  debt  will 
not  be  paid.  Nevertheless,  intelligent  solutions 
must  be  found,  but  this  will  happen  only  if  we 


conic  together  seriously  and  decide  to  pardon 
debt  selectively,  to  lower  interest  rates,  or  to  fix 
a  multiyear  target  of  external  financing  with  an 
overall  plan  of  internal  reforms  for  each  Latin 
American  government.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
plan  would  be  to  restore  an  economic  growth 
rate  of  5  percent  regionally,  avoid  political 
crisis,  renew  public  confidence  in  democratic 
governments,  and  move  toward  social  justice. 

Another  task  is  the  fight  against  drugs.  Here 
we  must  redistribute  responsibility  so  we  can  be- 
gin to  focus  on  not  only  supply  but  demand. 

And  we  must  find  a  program  to  deal  with  the 
waves  of  migrants  moving  from  south  to  north. 
This  dilemma  can  be  addressed  only  by 
acknowledging  the  interests  of  all  countries 
involved  and,  above  all,  the  interests  of  the 
migrants  themselves. 

We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  recently 
that  we  must  now  recoup.  What  we're  really  en- 
tering is  the  world  of  the  twenty-first  century.  In 
this  world,  Latin  America  expects  to  lead  itself 
in  Latin  American  affairs.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  more  options  in  our  region 
than  simply  either  capitulating  or  going  abroad 
in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy. 

We  do  not  ask  of  you  abstention  or  interven- 
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tion — but  rather  cooperation,  your  civilized 
presence,  your  great  moral  and  intellectual  val- 
ues, your  essential  adherence  to  systems  of  jus- 
tice and  human  rights,  your  great  economic 
resources,  and  above  all,  the  capacity  and  value 
of  your  human  capital. 

Apply  all  of  this  to  the  reconstruction  of  our 
battered  hemispheric  system.  We  must  all  cre- 
ate a  new  policy  based  on  rationality,  consulta- 
tion, mutual  respect,  mutual  concessions,  and 
the  essential  quid  pro  quo  of  inter-American  re- 
lations. You  give  us  non-intervention,  we  give 
you  security  assurances:  we  cooperate  with  each 
other. 

How  is  it  you  can  find  so  many  solutions  to 
your  own  internal  conflicts  through  negotia- 
tion, patience,  respect  for  the  law,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  other's  point  of  view,  and  yet 
withhold  these  virtues  when  you  deal  with  Latin 
America?  Why  can  you  so  rapidly  find  solutions 
to  conflicts  with  your  enemies  when  they  are 
strong  and  with  your  rivals  when  they  are  dar- 
ing, but  find  it  so  difficult  to  reach  agreement 
with  your  friends  in  this  hemisphere ?  Your 
friends,  not  your  satellites.  Our  hemisphere,  no 
one's  backyard,  everyone's  front  entrance,  the 
home  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
New  World. 


[Travelogue] 

WHERE  THE  PEOPLE 
ARE  NICE  AND  THE 
TRAINS  RUN  ON  TIME 


From  "Letter  From  Chile,"  by  Geoffrey  Wagner,  in 
the  July  1988  issue  of  Chronicles:  A  Magazine  of 
American  Culture.  Wagner,  a  retired  college  English 
professor,  lives  in  Grenada  and  New  York  City. 

M  y  advice  to  anyone  who  wants  to  see 
some  of  the  most  polite  people  around  is  to  get 
to  Chile  soon-— before  we  declare  war  on  it  or 
the  media  turn  it  into  a  London  suburb  with  a 
bust  of  Lenin  in  town  hall,  tax-funded  homes 
for  lesbians,  and  a  veto  on  golliwog  dolls. 

My  wife,  Colleen,  and  1  were  all  but  put  off 
from  going  recently  by  inflammatory  headlines, 
chiefly  in  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post,  to  the  effect  that  the  country  was  in  total 
turmoil:  constant  demonstrations  in  the  capital, 
power  stations  blown  up  nightly,  and  the  like. 
In  eight  days  in  and  around  Santiago  and  Vina, 
and  weeks  in  the  lake  district  to  the  south,  we 
saw  none  of  this.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
not  hearing  a  word  of  politics  there,  despite 


meeting  several  ministers  and  their  wives  and 
once  attending  a  fairly  high-level  governmental 
party  at  the  Bellas  Artes  museum,  hostessed  by 
the  lovely  doyenne  of  the  establishment,  Nena 
Ossa.  Frankly,  the  first  impression  any  traveler 
must  get  in  Chile  is  of  the  really  high-grade  na- 
ture of  everyone  around. 

At  a  time  when  the  wallpaper  journalism  of 
the  West  was  mounting  a  fairly  hysterical  hate 
campaign  to  claw  down  Pinochet,  Santiago  was 
thinly  and  extremely  politely  policed  by  the  ca- 
rahineros,  though  I  suspect  they  don't  take 
kindly  to  having  Molotov  cocktails  chucked  at 
them.  As  for  freedom  of  the  press,  I  can  only  say 
that  Hustler  was  on  sale  in  my  hotel. 

However,  except  for  some  handsome  outlying 
architecture  and  the  bosky  side  streets  off  Los 
Leones — where  a  registered  girl-watcher  can  go 
crazy — Santiago  struck  me  as  a  provincial  cap- 
ital, without  the  shopping  or  gastronomy  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Its  wines  are,  of  course,  another 
matter,  Chile  being  virtually  the  vineyard  of 
South  America.  A  bottle  of  the  ubiquitous  Un- 
durraga  white,  a  Rheinwein  approximation, 
costs  less  than  a  dollar  in  restaurants.  Chilenos 
take  baths  in  the  stuff. 

But  Chile's  real  glory  lies  in  the  south.  In 
ninety  comfortable  minutes  Ladeco  will  fly  you 
down  to  Temuco,  where  you  can  rent  a  yanqui 
car  to  be  turned  in  later  at  Puerto  Montt,  farther 
down.  The  roads  there  are  superlative,  and  such 
is  local  courtesy  that  hitchhikers  expect  to  be 
picked  up.  This  glorious  Andean  lake  area  is 
unexploited,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  finest  powder-base  ski  slopes  in  the  world. 
Around  November  there  seem  to  be  almost  no 
tourists  at  all — liberalism  has  done  its  work — 
and  the  ice-blue  lakes  are  fringed  with  snow- 
capped volcanoes,  their  lower  slopes  heavy  with 
fir  and  southern  beech. 

At  Pucon  the  manager  of  our  lodge  was  gen- 
uinely puzzled  by  our  request  for  a  key  to  our 
room;  there  was  none.  We  had  entered  the 
almost  forgotten  world  of  total  trust. 

The  scenery  around  Pucon  seemed  delightful- 
ly Swiss  or  Bavarian.  Lake  Caburga  was  lovely, 
the  returning  motorist  rewarded  by  a  glorious 
open-air  steep  in  a  steaming  thermal  bath  at 
Huife.  No  one  about  except  the  concierge  of  the 
simple  establishment  and  her  two  chubby,  rosy- 
cheeked  children. 

We  spent  one  crisp  morning  alone  by  the 
lovely  falls  of  Petrohue  with  acres  of  broom  in 
golden  bloom  and  butterflies  that  would  have 
driven  Nabokov  crazy.  All  of  a  sudden  a  swarm 
of  giggling  uniformed  schoolgirls  debouched 
from  a  bus  and  cascaded  all  over  my  wife,  asking 
questions  about  America.  How  boring  it  must 
be  to  travel  by  the  liberal  Baedeker  and  miss 
scenes  like  these. 
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[Practice  Exam] 

ARE  YOU  CUT  OUT 
FOR  THE  CIA? 


From  the  CIA  Entrance  Examination,  a  study  guide 
fry  John  Quirk,  published  by  ARCO.  The  questions 
below  are  exeerpted  from  "Personality  Evaluation, 
(  leneral  knowledge  and  Information,"  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  sample  examination  contained  in  the  man- 
ual. The  study  guide ,  which  has  a  foreword  by  former 
CIA  director  William  E.  Colby,  is  designed  to  help 
applicants  prepare  for  the  CIA  Case  Officer  Test. 

Directions:  This  section  is  designed  to  deter- 
mine if  you  possess  some  of  the  basic  attitudes 
and  opinions  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  excel 
as  a  CIA  Case  Officer.  For  most  ot  the  questions 
there  are  no  correct  answers. 

1.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  CIA  Case  Officer  to  re- 
cruit  officials  of  foreign  governments  to  betray  the 
trust  that  their  government  has  placed  in  them. 

a.  True. 

b.  False. 

2.  Many  informers  and  agents  are  routinely  given 
Liny  amounts  of  cash  as  payment  for  their  services 
Do  you  consider  this  to  be  bribery! 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

3.  How  do  you  feel  about  living  in  a  region  where 
your  presence,  activities,  conversations,  etc.,  are 
continuously  monitored  by  the  hostile  intelligence 
service  of  a  foreign  government! 

a.  It  would  bother  me  a  great  deal. 

b.  I  do  not  feel  strongly  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

c.  It  would  not  blither  me  at  all. 

4-  As  a  career  officer,  you  would  be  unable  to 
"keep  up"  with  your  friends  and  contemporaries 
who  entered  more  lucrative  fields,  such  as  invest- 
ment banking.  Would  this  bother  you! 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

5.  As  an  operations  officer  for  the  CIA,  you  would 
frequently  be  unable  to  tell  your  friends,  and  even 
your  family,  what  you  do  for  a  living.  Would  this 
bother  you! 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

6.  Do  you  take  orders  well! 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

7.  Do  you  interact  with  foreigners  well! 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 


8.  Do  you  find  peopie  with  different  cultural  habits, 
customs,  values,  etc. ,  strange! 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

9.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  war  zone! 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

10.  Since  espionage  is  illegal  in  nearly  all  countries, 
you  would  regularly  be  breakmg  the  local  law. 
Would  this  affect  your  ability  to  serve  as  a  L'asc 
Officer! 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

I  /.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  an  area  that  has  no 
running  water,  no  toilet  facilities,  or  where  you  were 
forced  to  spend  extended  periods  in  a  tent? 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

12.  As  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  government  living 
in  a  potentially  dangerous  environment,  how  do  you 
feel  about  being  a  potential  target  of  terrorists  or  op  - 
posing intelligence  services? 

a.  1  definitely  do  not  want  to  be  put  into  such 
a  position. 

b.  I  do  not  feel  strongly  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

c.  I  consider  this  to  he  a  definite  positive. 


[Trial  Exhibit] 

URANIUM,  IN 
MODERATION 


From  a  1 983  letter  sent  by  the  health  and  safety  di- 
vision at  the  National  Lead  of  Ohio  (NLO)  urani- 
um processing  plant,  to  nearby  residents  of  Fernald, 
Ohio.  The  letter  was  sent  in  response  to  published 
reports  of  the  presence  of  uranium  in  the  soil  around 
NLO.  It  has  been  submitted  as  evidence  in  a  suit 
brought  by  1 4, 000  southern  Ohio  residents  who  live 
near  NLO.  The  plaintiffs  claim  that  NLO  know- 
ingly allowed  radioactive  material  to  leak  from  the 
plant.  Recently,  the  Ohio  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  disclosed  that  NLO  had  released  298,000 
pounds  of  uranium  into  the  air.  In  court  papers  filed 
last  fall,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Energy  admitted 
that  it  knew  about  these  emissions  all  along  and  that 
exposure  to  even  small  amounts  of  radiation  poses 
health  risks. 

September  12,  1983 

No  matter  where  we  live  in  this  world  we  are 
exposed  to  a  certain  amount  of  radiation.  This  is 
due  to  natural  terrestrial  radiation  from  rocks 
and  soils,  and  to  cosmic  radiation.  "Terrestrial 
radiation"  refers  to  radiation  from  the  naturally 
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"Bravo  20  Bombing  Range  Near  Fallon,  Nevada,  19X6."  From  Richard  Misrach:  Photographs  1975-1987, 
published  by  Gallery  Mm,  in  Tokyo.  The  area  where  ihe  photograph  was  taken  is  public  land  thai  the  military  has 
been  bombing  jor  thirty-jnc  years  without  authorization.  Arguing  that  the  area  is  now  too  contaminated  jor  any 
other  use,  the  Navy  recent/)'  sought  and  received  permission  from  Congress  to  continue  bombing. 


occurring  radioactive  materials  in  the  earth,  the 
most  common  of  which  are  potassium  and 
the  uranium  and  thorium  families.  "Cosmic 
radiation"  designates  a  complex  mixture  of  nat- 
urally occurring  high-energy  radiations  of  extra- 
terrestrial origin.  The  primary  cosmic  rays  are 
those  radiations  that  arrive  from  outer  space. 
The  amount  of  cosmic  radiation  present  is  relat- 
ed to  the  elevation  above  sea  level.  For  exam- 
ple, the  amount  of  cosmic  radiation  received  by 
a  Denver  resident  is  ten  times  that  received  by  a 
resident  of  Cincinnati.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  atmosphere  acts  as  a  shield  against  radi- 
ation; there  is  less  of  an  atmospheric  shield  at 
the  higher  Denver  elevation. 

Uranium  is  a  radioactive  element  found  in 
nature.  A  detection  device  will  show  that  we 
are  surrounded  by  radioactivity  wherever  we 
live.  An  example  which  might  help  you  make  a 
comparison  is  the  amount  of  radiation  that  is  re- 
ceived by  the  people  who  occupy  the  new  U.S. 
Senate  building  in  Washington,  DC.  A  worker 
in  the  building  gets  more  radiation  exposure 
from  the  granite  walls  than  any  of  our  neighbors 


receive  from  our  operations. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  uranium  have  passed 
through  our  production  plants  and  have  been 
hauled  over  our  plant  roads.  Dust  collectors  re- 
move 99.9  percent  of  the  uranium  before  the  air 
in  the  plant  reaches  the  exhaust  stacks. 

Airborne  uranium  that  reaches  the  plant 
boundaty  is  monitored  at  seven  locations.  The 
amount  of  airborne  uranium  found  at  these  lo- 
cations has  been  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
limit  set  by  federal  regulations  for  uranium  in 
the  air.  Airborne  uranium  that  goes  beyond  the 
boundary  will,  in  time,  settle  out  on  the  ground 
and  add  to  the  natural  soil  content.  There  is  no 
health  significance  to  this  slight  increase. 

Since  our  plant  began  operating  in  1951,  we 
have  complied  with  all  health  and  environmen- 
tal standards  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  will 
also  keep  improving  our  controls  beyond  what  is 
required  to  simply  comply.  As  an  example,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  improve  dust-collector 
efficiency.  Newer  filter  bags  are  being  tested, 
and  an  improved  detection  system  for  small 
dust-collector  losses  is  being  installed. 
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[Pamphlet] 

ADVICE 

FOR  REFUSENIKS 


From  "Soldiers'  Guidelines  No.  2,"  a  pamphlet 
currently  being  distributed  to  Israeli  reservists  by  the 
peace  group  Yesh  Gvul  ("There  Is  a  Limit").  The 
Israeli  government  is  investigating  the  group  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pamphlet  is  an  incitement  or  aid 
to  insubordination  and  mutiny. 

T 

.M.his  booklet  contains  practical  information 
of  importance  to  anyone  considering  whether  to 
refuse  to  serve  in  the  occupied  territories.  It  re- 
flects the  collected  knowledge  of  the  160  mem- 
bers of  Yesh  Gvul  who  have  been  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  serve  during  the  Lebanon  war  and 
the  forty-two  (to  date)  who  have  refused  to 
serve  since  the  uprising  began  in  the  territories. 

The  aim  of  this  booklet  is  to  provide  practical 
information  so  that  the  decision  about  wheth- 
er or  not  to  serve  is  made  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  personal  consequences.  That  decision 
has  broad  ramifications  for  every  citizen  anxious 
about  Israel's  security,  character,  and  moral 
standards. 

WHEN?  HOW? 
If  you  have  decided  to  refuse,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  notify  your  unit  ahead  of  time.  Individuals 
who  have  given  advance  warning  have  often  re- 
ceived lighter  sentences  or,  on  occasion,  have 
been  offered  alternative  assignments. 

PENALTIES 

All  the  refuseniks  prosecuted  so  far  have  been 
tried  by  their  immediate  commanding  officers. 
However,  it  is  the  accused's  prerogative  to  de- 
mand a  trial  before  a  high-ranking  officer, 
though  you  thereby  run  the  risk  of  a  heavier  sen- 
tence. Military  law  limits  the  sentence  handed 
down  according  to  the  rank  of  the  adjudicat- 
ing officer.  Majors  can  sentence  an  individual 
to  up  to  fourteen  days  in  prison,  colonels  up  to 
twenty-eight  days,  and  lieutenant  colonels  up  to 
thirty-five  days.  (Bear  in  mind  that  our  ex- 
perience shows  that  an  officer  who  is  sympa- 
thetic to  your  political  views  may  be  more 
severe. ) 

MILITARY  PRISONS 
Contrary  to  prevalent  belief,  refuseniks  do 
not  suffer  harassment  from  jailers  or  other  con- 
victs. Without  exception,  all  of  our  colleagues 
who  spent  time  in  prison  report  that  they  were 
treated  with  respect.  It  is  important  for  the 
refusenik  to  stress  that  the  refusal  to  serve  is  mo- 
tivated not  by  alienation  from  one's  country  but 


by  an  involvement  and  a  readiness  for  self-sacri- 
fice. It  is  because  of  this  emphasis  that  the 
refusenik  is  highly  regarded  even  by  those  who 
vehemently  oppose  his  political  views. 

In  prison  you  will  be  housed  with  other  re- 
servists convicted  for  failing  to  report  for  service 
and,  possibly,  with  regular  soldiers  jailed  for  trif- 
ling offenses.  Housing  is  in  tents  or  huts. 

Generally  your  work  will  consist  of  refitting 
and  sorting  military  equipment,  but  anyone 
wishing  to  remain  in  his  tent  may  be  able  to  ar- 
range this.  During  non-working  hours,  you  are 
free  to  do  whatever  you  wish  within  the  tent 
compound.  You  can  use  the  time  to  read  or 
complete  university  assignments.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  bringing  in  books,  newspapers, 
and  writing  materials. 

Rations  are  military.  Cigarettes:  ten  per  day. 


[Poster] 

MAGGIE  GETS  EVEN 


On  Your  Knees  To  Madame  M 


SUPDENLVjeij  BEIOMG  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED  FEW 

From  the  September  1988  Index  on  Censorship,  an  is- 
sue on  censorship  in  Britain.  Peter  Rix,  the  designer  of 
this  poster,  was  arrested  with  three  friends  when  they  tried 
to  post  it  on  a  London  street  prior  to  the  1987  general 
election.  They  were  among  the  first  people  charged  under 
the  1986  Public  Order  Act.  The  law  prohibits  speech  that 
is  "abusive  or  insulting  within  the  hearing  or  sight  oj  a 
person  likely  to  be  caused  harassment,  alarm,  or  dis- 
tress." The  case  was  eventually  thrown  out  of  court. 


READINGS  23 


Furloughs  are  granted  occasionally  on  Jewish 
holidays.  It  is  possihle  to  arrange  for  special 
leave  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  an  examina- 
tion, a  doctor's  appointment,  or  an  interview. 
Bring  documentation! 

When  there  are  a  number  of  refuseniks,  they 
are  usually  housed  together. 

As  a  "prisoner  of  conscience"  you  will  prob- 
ably arouse  curiosity.  Since  a  large  group  is  more 
likely  to  be  drawn  into  an  altercation,  it  is  best 
to  have  discussions  in  private  or  with  no  more 
than  two  or  three  people. 

Upon  your  arrival  in  prison,  the  jailers  will 
greet  you  with  a  "ceremony"  (yelling,  etc.) 
which  is  aimed  at  demonstrating  who's  boss. 
This  ends  within  a  few  hours.  For  the  first  day  or 
two,  you  will  be  slightly  dazed,  but  the  other 
convicts  will  give  you  a  fraternal  welcome  and 
provide  you  with  basic  information,  such  as 
when  there  is  hot  water  and  where  the  best 
place  to  work  is. 

Prison  is  no  nightmare;  it  is  the  routine,  the 
boredom,  and  the  isolation  from  the  outside 
world  that  are  hardest  to  take.  When  you  arrive 
at  the  prison,  you  are  entitled  to  one  one-min- 
ute phone  call  to  report  your  whereabouts  and 
make  visiting  arrangements. 

After  your  third  week  in  prison,  you  are  enti- 
tled to  one  weekly  visit.  If  you  apply  pressure, 
you  can  sometimes  arrange  a  visit  during  the 
first  two  weeks.  The  non-transferable  visiting 
permit  is  given  only  to  family,  but  accompany- 
ing persons  are  generally  admitted.  Visitors  can 
bring  underwear,  socks,  towels,  books,  and 
writing  materials.  They  may  not  bring  food  or 
cigarettes.  The  visit  may  last  no  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  The  wait  at  the  prison  gate:  up 
to  two  hours. 


[Prophecy] 

GORBY  THE 
ANTICHRIST 


From  Gorbachev!  Has  the  Real  Antichrist 
Come?  by  Robert  W.  Faid,  published  by  Victory 
House  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Faid,  who  lives  in 
Greenville,  South  Caroliria,  is  a  retired  nuclear 
engineer. 

T 

1  he  coming  of  the  Antichrist  was  foretold  by 
Saint  John  the  Apostle  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion and  by  other  writers  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Here  are  all  the  clues  that  we  need  to 
identify  him: 

He  will  appear  abruptly,  like  a  sea  monster 
rising  from  the  sea. 


He  will  have  seven  heads. 
He  will  have  ten  horns  and  ten  crowns. 
He  will  rule  ten  countries  in  addition  to  his 
own. 

Upon  each  head  the  name  of  blasphemy  will 
be  written. 

He  will  be  like  a  leopard. 

His  teet  will  be  those  of  a  bear. 

His  mouth  will  be  that  of  a  lion. 

The  dragon  will  give  him  his  power,  his  seat, 
and  great  authority. 

He  will  he  the  eighth  king  of  a  country. 

Ten  other  kings  will  give  their  strength  and 
power  to  him. 

They  will  have  no  power  of  their  own,  but 
will  serve  at  his  discretion. 

These  ten  kings  will  be  of  one  mind  (ideolo- 
gy) with  the  Antichrist. 

The  number  of  his  name  will  be  connected 
with  666. 

One  of  his  heads  will  have  a  deadly  wound. 
This  wound  will  be  dramatically  healed  and 
the  world  will  be  astonished. 

Tl  IE  SCORE:  GORBACHEV  AND  THE 
ANTICHRIST  PROPHECY 

The  number  of  his  name.  Gorbachev's  name  is 
a  function  of  the  number  666  when  we  use  the 
values  for  the  letters  of  his  name  in  both  the  Cy- 
rillic and  Hebrew  alphabets  (after  the  name  has 
been  transliterated  into  these  languages). 

His  sudden  appearance.  He  rose  abruptly  upon 
the  world  scene  just  as  John  describes  the  beast 
rising  from  the  sea.  We  have  seen  that  this  is 
"Satan's  sea" — the  Soviet  Union — which  has  a 
population  of  276  million,  Satan's  theomatic 
number. 

His  seven  heads  are  the  seven  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 

The  name  of  blasphemy.  The  name  written  on 
each  of  his  heads  is  communism — a  name  that 
is  clearly  blasphemous  toward  God. 

His  ten  horns  are  the  nations  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  devoured. 

Gorbachev  wears  the  ten  crowns  of  these  ten 
nations. 

His  feet  are  those  of  a  bear,  the  symbol  of 
Russia. 

He  is  the  most  highly  educated  man  ever  to 
head  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  has  the  cunning 
of  a  leopard. 

The  mouth  of  a  lion.  When  Gorbachev  speaks, 
the  world  listens — as  when  a  lion  roars. 

His  power.  The  dragon,  Satan,  has  given  him 
his  power,  his  seat,  and  great  authority. 

The  eighth  king.  We  have  seen  that  Gorba- 
chev is  the  eighth  leader,  or  "king,"  of  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  He  is  of  the  same  ideology  as  his 
predecessors. 

The  ten  kings.  The  ten  members  of  the  Polit- 
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SCANDIA 

The  Shoulder  Bag 
For  People  On  The  Go! 


IT  HOLDS  EVERYTHING! 

The  Scandia  is  intelligently  designed  to  hold  all  the 
books,  paper,  equipment  and  clothes  you  could  ever 
need  to  carry. 

There's  even  special  pockets  for  all  those  little 
odds  and  ends  that  seem  to  get  lost  in  ordinary 
bags.  The  sturdy  canvas  Scandia  measures 
14 V2"  across,  11"  deep,  and  4"  wide  (the  per- 
fect size  for  an  airplane  carry-on),  and  has  six 
inner  and  outer  pockets.  And  for  those  times 
when  you  need  a  little  extra  space,  just  open 
the  Scandia's  inside  zipper  and  the  bag  ex- 
pands to  a  full  8  inches  in  width!  No  matter  how 
much  you  pack  into  the  Scandia,  it  will  still  be 
trim  enough  to  carry  comfortably. 

IT'S  EXTREMELY  DURABLE. 

As  anyone  who  has  ever  owned  a  Scandia 
will  testify,  this  bag  lasts  for  years.  The 
Scandia's  high-quality  canvas  is  water-re- 
sistant, color-fast,  and  scuff-proof.  Its 
heavy  duty  zippers,  piping,  and  snaps 
are  well-made  and  extremely  du- 
rable. And  the  Scandia  will  stay 
in  style  for  years;  its  attractive, 
casual  look  goes  as  well  with  a 
business  suit  as  it  does  with 
jeans  and  a  sweater.  And  with  six 
handsome  colors  to  choose 
from,  you  might  want  to  own 
more  than  one! 


There's  simply  no  other  shoulder  bag 
that's  as  lightweight,  versatile,  stylish, 
durable  and  affordable  as  the  Scandia. 

If  you've  shopped  around  for  high-quality 
shoulder  bags,  briefcases,  and  purses, 
you're  probably  aware  that  most  of  these 
items  cost  at  least  $50.  But,  because  we've 
made  a  mass  purchase  of  Scandia  bags,  we 
are  able  to  sell  them  at  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  only  $19.95  each.  Surely,  that's  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  big  capacity,  smart- 
looking  bag  that  will  last  for  years. 


*P3 


Adjustable  straps 
secure  top 
to  bottom 

Calculator  case 


Pencil  &  ruler 
pocket 
(ruler  included) 


Clear  vinyl 
window  for 
schedule, 
photo,  etc. 


Fully  adjustable 
2"  wide  canvas 
shoulder  strap 


2  full-depth 
nner  pockets 


Zipper  lets 
bag  expand 
to  8"  width. 


Full  Width 
&  depth 
■  outside  pocket 
on  back 


Two  6"  x  7" 
outer  pockets 


IT'S  A 
REMARKABLE 
BARGAIN! 

NOW  ONLY 

$19.95 


Credit  Card  Customers  Call  Toll  Free  :|: 
24  Hours  -  7  Days  a  Week  X 

l-800-228-3535x 

In  Nebraska  1  800  642-9606  v 


The  Scandia's  remarkable 
design  makes  it  roomy 
enough  to  hold  all  your  gear, 
yet  trim  enough  to  carry 
comfortably. 

Barnes  &  Noble  Unconditional  Guarantee 

You  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  every  item  you 
order  from  Barnes  &  Noble  by  mail,  or  you  may  return 
it  to  us,  for  a  full  retund 


Barnes  &  NoWe 

Booksellers  Since  1873 

NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP  METHOD  OF  PAYMEf/T 

□  Check   QviSA   □Masfercard    □American  Express 
CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 
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buro  elected  him  General  Secretary  of  the  Sovi- 
et Communist  Party.  These  are  kings  without 
kingdoms  as  yet,  who  give  their  power  and 
strength  to  Gorbachev.  They  serve  at  his 
discretion. 

Satan's  seat.  We  have  seen  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  truly  Satan's  seat  of  power  in  the  world 
today.  Not  only  do  theomatic  clues  of  Satan's 
number  appear  as  the  values  of  Russian  words, 
but  no  nation  in  history  has  treated  its  own  citi- 
zens in  the  manner  that  the  Soviet  Union  has — 
disposing  of  unwanted  people  by  the  millions 
through  execution  and  imprisonment  in  slave- 
labor  camps. 

Satan's  goal.  We  have  seen  that  Satan's  goal 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  goal  are  one  and  the 
same — world  domination.  The  Soviet  armed 
forces  are  the  most  powerful  in  history,  and  they 
are  ideally  suited  for  the  Antichrist  to  launch 
his  campaign  of  conquest  of  the  earth. 


[Invective] 


IN  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  SPIRO 


From  a  press  release  issued  last  fall  by  John  M.  Sny- 
der, director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Washington' 
based  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to  Keep  and 
Bear  Arms.  Snyder  was  responding  to  a  sample 
homdy  distributed  by  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore 
voicing  opposition  to  a  gun-control  referet\dum.  The 
referendum  would  have  repealed  a  law  banning 
the  sale  of  cheap  handguns;  it  was  defeated  in 
November. 


A 


.s  an  appropriate  reaction  to  this  vicious 
attack  on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  law-abiding 
Maryland  firearms  owners  and  others  who  op- 
pose this  police-state  law,  I  am  urging  Catholic 
gun  owners  and  other  Catholics  in  Maryland 
who  oppose  this  law  to  stop  putting  money  in 
the  Sunday  church  collection  baskets.  As  a 
symbol  of  protest  to  this  hierarchic  outrage,  I 
am  asking  them  further  to  put  into  those  collec- 
tion baskets  as  many  spent  cartridge  casings  as 
they  possibly  can.  Let's  send  them  a  message! 

If  the  bush-league  bishops  would  spend  more 
time  on  the  prevention  of  priestly  pedophilia 
than  they  do  on  the  promotion  of  pistol  penal- 
ization, we'd  all  be  a  lot  better  off.  We  don't 
have  to  tolerate  the  pompous  pedantry  of  pad- 
fistic  pruneheads,  and  there's  no  reason  why  we 
should. 


PROPHECY  UNFULFILLED  AS  YET 
The  deadly  wound.  The  deadly  wound  to  one 
of  the  beast's  heads  has  not  yet  happened.  Since 
the  heads  are  the  Watsaw  Pact  nations,  one  of 
these  might  possibly  revolt,  causing  a  "wound" 
that  would  appear  deadly  to  Gorbachev's  politi- 
cal future. 

The  deadly  wound  healed.  This  is  also  for  the 
future.  The  revolt  will  be  crushed,  possibly  by 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  world  will 
be  amazed.  The  false  prophet  will  then  appear 
on  the  scene. 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  has  fulfilled  all  of  the 
Revelation  prophecy  concerning  the  Antichrist 
that  is  possible  up  to  this  point.  Never  before  in 
history  has  any  man  fit  the  Antichrist  prophecy 
so  exactly. 

THE  ODDS  THAT  HE  IS 
1  have  calculated  the  odds  that  Gorbachev 
is  actually  the  Antichrist.  The  odds  are 
860,609,175,188,282,100  to  I.  The  calcula- 
tions arc  based  on  the  odds  that  I  have  assigned 
to  each  instance  in  which  Gorbachev  has  ful- 
filled elements  of  the  prophecy: 

Instance  Odds 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  in  Russian 

equals  666  x  2  94  to  1 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  in  Russian 

equals  46  x  29  14  to  1 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  Russian 

equals  46  x  27  5  to  1 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  in  Greek 

equals  888  x  2  295  to  I 

Gorbachev  in  Greek 

equals  exactly  888  887  to  1 

Rise  from  obscurity  over  nun 

of  equal  qualifications  1,999  to  1 

Soviet  population  exactly  276 

million  (Satan's  number)  49  to  1 

Rules  ten  other  kingdoms  9  to  1 

Exactly  ten  kinys  (Politburo 

members  when  elected)  9  to  1 

Exactly  seven  Warsaw  Pact  nations  9  to  1 

Being  the  eighth  "king"  or  leader 
of  the  USSR  7  to  1 

I  then  multiplied  (94)(14)(5)(295)'(887) 
( 1 ,999)(49)(9)(9)(9)(7)  to  get  the  overall  odds: 
860,609,175,188,282,100  to  1. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  disagreement  about 
my  calculations,  I  have  reduced  the  odds  by 
99.999  percent.  Calculating  the  odds  as  only 
0.001  percent  of  the  original  figure,  we  get 
8,606,091,751,882  to  I,  Even  with  these  drasti- 
cally reduced  odds,  the  statistics  indicate  over- 
whelmingly that  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  is  the 
actual  man  that  John  saw  rising  from  the  sea — 
the  Antichrist. 
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A  REGAL  BRIBE  TO  INDUCE  YOU  TO  TRY 
THE  COFFEE  EM)RED  BY  KINGS. 


Here's  a  gift  to  introduce  you  to  magnificent  Gevalia* 
Kaffe:  an  imported  white  ceramic  Regal  Canister 
embossed  in  gold  with  the  Royal  Crest  of  Sweden.  A 
$25.00  value,  it's  yours  free  with  trial  membership  in 
the  Gevalia  Kaffe  Import  Service. 

Much  as  you  will  enjoy  the  way  your  Regal  Canister 
preserves  coffee  freshness,  we  believe  what  you  will 
most  treasure  is  the  experience  of  drinking  Gevalia. 
It  all  started  136  years  ago  in  the  seaport  town  of 
Gavle,  Sweden,  when  Victor  Theodor 
Engwall  was  seized  by  an  obses- 
sion: to  produce  the  world's  most 
superb  cup  of  coffee.  Month  after 
month,  he  experimented  with  the 
best  and  most  exotic  coffees  that 
came  into  port  until  at  last,  in 
1853,  he  produced  a  uniquely  per- 
fect cup  of  coffee.  They  say  that  one 
chilly  day,  King  Gustav  V  stopped 
in  Gavle  and  tasted  it.  So  enchanted 
was  he  that  from  then  on,  Gevalia  was  appointed  the 
coffee  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Court  of  Sweden. 

SWEDEN'S  MOST  BELOVED  COFFEE 

Today,  this  remarkable  coffee  is  still  made  there  by 
people  imbued  with  Engwall's  obsession  for  perfec- 
tion, and  Gevalia  has  become  Sweden's  most  popular, 
most  beloved  coffee 

That's  quite  an  achievement  since  Swedes  feel 


as  passionately  about  coffee  as  the  French  do  tine 
wine.  They  appreciate  that  up  to  6  varieties  of 
highly  prized  Arabica  beans  from  coffee- 
growing  countries  like  Kenya,  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  are  blended  and       „  .  „.  „ 

By  Appointment  to  Hu<  Majesty 
the  Kuiq  of  Sweden. 


balanced  with  infinite  care  in  order  to  create  the  high 
flavor  notes,  the  delicate  nuances  in  Gevalia. 

There's  yet  another  secret  to  Gevalia  s  flavor:  its 
impeccable  freshness.  Even  the  finest  whole  beans 
rapidly  grow  stale  when  exposed  to  air  in  gourmet  shop 
bins.  But  Gevalia  is  roasted  in  small  quantities  and 

immediately  vacuum  sealed  in  golden  foil 
V2  lb.  pouches  to  preserve  the  just 
roasted  freshness. 

REGULAR  &  NATURALLY 
DECAFFEINATED 

Gevalia*  Kaffe  comes  whole  bean  — we 
Ground.       will  grind  it  for  you  if  you  prefer — in  a 
variety  of  full-bodied  roasts.  But  perhaps  the  biggest 
revelation  is  Gevalia  Decaffeinated.  Caffeine  is 
removed  naturally  by  a  European  process 
using  the  same  substance  that  creates 
the  effervescence  in  sparkling  water. 
The  result:  coffee  that  maintains  full 
coffee  flavor.  Now,  drinking  decaffein- 
ated is  no  longer  a  compromise.| 

As  this  exceptional 
Swedish  coffee  is  not  available 
in  mass  market  quantities,  the 
only  way  to  order  it  is  from  our 
Import  Service.  Just  fill  out 
the  attached  reply  form. 
The  Regal  Gevalia  Kaffe 
Canister  is  yours  free 
with  trial  membership. 
But,  fair  warning.  Once  you 
sip  superbly  fresh,  rich  Gevalia, 
you're  likely  to  become  obsessed  wit 


GE\^LIA 


KAFFE 
A  SWEDISH  OBSESSION 

'8)1989  Vic!  Th.  Engwall  &  Co.  If  reply  form  is  missing,  lor  details  write  lo  Gevalia  Kaffe  Import  Service.  PO  Box  11424.  Des  Moines.  IA  50336.  Oi  call  f  800  578- 


[Essay] 

EXPERIENCED, 
QUALIFIED 
— AND  STUPID 


From  "The  Magic  Ingredient  in  Politicians,"  an  es- 
say by  Esther  Vilar,  in  The  Power  of  Stupidity, 
published  by  Econ  in  Diisseldorf,  West  Germany. 
Vilar,  who  was  born  in  Argentina  and  lived  in  West 
Germany,  rww  lives  in  New  York  City.  She  is  the 
author  of  The  Manipulated  Man  and  The  Amer- 
ican Popess,  a  play.  This  essay  was  translated  from 
the  German  by  )oel  Agee. 

w 

T  That  part  does  stupidity  play  in  the  quest 
for  political  power?  It  those  who  are  born  into 
power  are  insensitive  and  unimaginative,  what 
about  those  whom  we  treely  elect  to  determine 
our  fate?  Are  they  capable  of  governing  intelli- 
gently? And  if  not,  why  do  we  follow  them? 

Naturally,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  position 
where  one  can  call  the  shots  and  tell  others  how 
to  live  their  lives,  a  person  has  to  show  a  certain 
talent  for  some  particular  activity;  but  beyond 
that,  one  must  possess  the  qualities  of  a  climber 
and,  eventually,  those  of  a  leader.  Generally 
speaking,  these  qualities  consist  of  industry, 
obedience,  thoroughness,  enthusiasm,  goal- 
directedness,  a  willingness  to  take  risks,  and  fi- 
nally, the  not  at  all  self-evident  desire  to  tell 
people  what  they  should  and  should  not  do:  the 
joy  of  commanding,  the  will  to  power. 

We  tend  to  think  of  these  qualities  as  posi- 
tive. We  have  heard  their  praises  sung  from  ear- 
liest childhood,  for  most  parents  want  their 
children  to  achieve  something  in  life — status  or 
wealth  or  both.  But  isn't  it  by  virtue  of  some 
well-concealed  deficiency  that  a  person  usually 
rises  to  the  top?  Are  the  qualities  that  support 
an  illustrious  professional  career  as  admirable  as 
we  have  been  led  to  believe? 

Knowledge  is  power:  we  learned  that  in  school. 
But,  as  Karl  Kraus  said,  a  hollow  head  has  room 
for  a  lot  of  knowledge. 

Diligence  is  a  highly  praised  quality,  but  it  also 
implies  dedication  to  a  single  purpose  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  others.  Isn't  such  renunciation  easi- 
est for  those  who  aren't  tempted  by  anything 
else?  Who  don't  have  to  renounce  anything? 

Obedience,  a  quality  we  disguise  as  the  "ca- 
pacity for  teamwork,"  implies  a  willingness  to 
subordinate  one's  own  ideas.  Doesn't  it  stand  to 
reason  that  obedience  comes  easiest  to  those 
who  don't  have  ideas  of  their  own? 

The  thoroughness  needed  to  become  Number 
One  in  a  particular  field  involves  perpetual  rep- 
etition, practice,  and  training  to  the  point  of 
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exhaustion.  Who  could  be  better  equipped 
tor  such  an  existence  than  someone  who  can't 
even  imagine  how  stimulating  it  might  be  to  try 
something  new? 

Enthusiasm  is  a  wonderful  quality.  But  surely  a 
person  who  summons  up  the  same  excitement, 
year  after  year,  for  the  same  product,  the  same 
idea,  the  same  activity,  the  same  sequence  of 
movements,  is  Unimaginative  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree. 

What  about  goal-directedness —  the  single- 
minded  focus  on  reaching  one's  destination? 
Does  it  not  betray  a  certain  lack  of  imagina- 
tion concerning  the  aspirations  and  talents  of 
others? 

And  courage,  the  willingness  to  take  risks, 
who  could  possess  this  virtue  more  securely  than 
an  enterprising  tool  with  little  or  no  awareness 
of  the  dangers  he  might  encounter?  Or  a  per- 
son who  cannot  even  conceive  ot  the  disaster 
he  might  unleash  by  an  error  of 

A judgment? 
world-class  athlete  is  a  careerist  who 
possesses  all  these  qualities  in  their  purest  form. 
What  extraordinary  discipline,  thinks  the  sensi- 
tive homebody  in  front  of  his  television  set; 
imagine  the  training  it  takes  before  you  can 
handle  a  ball  the  way  he  does!  He  must  have 
sacrificed  his  childhood,  his  youth,  to  achieve 
this.  Just  look  at  that  crazy  guy,  racing  along  the 
ice  like  that,  what  courage — one  wrong  move 
and  he'll  break  his  neck!  My,  look  at  so-and-so, 
cutting  corners  at  such  speed — one  tiny  mistake 
and  he  will  trade  his  Porsche  for  a  wheelchair! 

For  he,  the  observer,  presumes  that  this  ath- 
lete is  as  imaginative  as  he  is.  And  since  he  can- 
not conceive  of  anything  more  tedious  than 
pushing  himself  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  in  or- 
der someday  to  swim,  ride,  pedal,  or  drive  a 
fraction  of  a  second  faster  than  a  certain  other 
person,  he  admires  his  hero  for  the  torturous  dis- 
cipline he  imposes  on  himself. 

Since  he  himself  is  afraid  of  death  and  is  fully 
capable  of  imagining  life  in  a  wheelchair  with 
all  its  humiliating  details,  he  presumes  that  his 
champion  feels  the  same  fear,  and  he  envies  him 
his  courage. 

And  when,  after  beating  the  odds  and  all  his 
opponents,  the  champion  steps  before  the  tele- 
vision camera,  still  out  of  breath  but  perfectly 
calm,  and  speaks  in  clear,  modest  sentences 
about  his  strategy  for  the  event,  the  observer  ad- 
mires him  even  more.  Imagine  being  that  level- 
headed, that  cool,  just  once  in  your  life! 

He  never  will.  He  may  bask  in  some  of  his 
hero's  reflected  glory — acquire  his  triple-striped 
jersey,  his  tennis  racket,  his  skis,  or  his  car — 
anything  but  his  daily  routine,  because  for  that, 
he's  just  not  simpleminded  enough. 


Now  You  Can  Own  the  Most  Important 

Editions  of  Our  Time 


r  Norman 
Rocktyefl 


I  Pablo 
Picasso 


you  be  proud  to  own  a  volume 
illustrated  by  Picasso? 

tage  Club  has,  for  several  decades, 
oned  leading  artists  to  illustrate  its 
Pablo  Picasso,  for  instance,  was  corn- 
to  create  the  drawings  of  beautiful 
>men  and  courageous  Athenian  war- 
ch  illustrate  the  ancient  Greek  com- 
itrata.  The  original  works  which  he 
<pressly  for  this  volume  are  now  part 
rmanent  collection  of  the  Museum  of 
\rt. 

uolly  different  vein,  but  altogether  ap- 
jly,  The  Heritage  Club  commissioned 
[Rockwell  to  illustrate  The  Adventures  of 
Uer  and  Huckleberry  Finn.  Who  could 
j'tray  the  inexperience  of  youth  and  the 
e  of  a  bygone  era?  Today,  these  Nor- 
|  ewell  originals  are  as  classic  as  Twain's 
i  emselves. 


j  free  book  just  for  joining! 

i  we  receive  your  application,  we 
end  you  a  complimentary  volume 
ly  of  introduction — so  that  you  can 
irst-hand,  that  everything  we  have 
about  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
age  Club  editions  is  true.  If,  for  any 
n,  you  are  not  satisfied,  simply  re- 
:he  volume.  Your  membership  will 
ncelled  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
x  are  delighted  with  your  compli- 
ary  volume,  you  are  eligible  to  re- 
other  volumes  at  just  $17.50  each — 
:e  which  will  be  maintained  for  at 
your  first  two  full  years  of  member- 
'egardless  of  changes  in  underlying 


Introductions  by  leading  literary 
figures  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Often,  the  writer  who  introduces  a  Heritage 
Club  volume  is  as  famous  as  the  author  who 
wrote  the  work.  Sinclair  Lewis,  Thornton  Wil- 
der and  A.  A.  Milne,  are  just  a  few  of  the  prom- 
inent literary  figures  who  have  been  chosen  to 
write  introductions.  Imagine  having  Theodore 
Dreiser  tell  you  what  to  read  for  in  The  Way  of 
All  Flesh ...  or  having  Isaac  Asimov  set  the  stage 
for  fourney  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 

Definitive  editions  that  withstand 
the  test  of  time. 

Heritage  Club  Editions  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  definitive  editions  of  the  world's  great 
classics.  Over  the  years,  The  Heritage  Club  has 
sought  the  talents  of  the  world's  foremost  art- 
ists, typographers,  designers,  binders,  and 
printers  to  produce  volumes  which  are  as  clas- 
sic as  the  immortal  literary  works  they  contain. 

Remember  when  books  were 
made  to  last? 
Heritage  Club  Editions  still  are! 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to  pay  up  to 
$25-30  for  an  ordinary  hardcover  best-seller  and 
find  that  the  book  is  printed  on  poor-quality 
paper  and  that  the  pages  are  merely  glued  to 
the  binding.  Heritage  Club  editions,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  produced  the  way  they  always  have 
been — to  last  for  generations.  Covers  are  thick 
and  sturdy.  Papers  are  acid-free — meant  to  en- 
dure for  generations  without  cracking  or  yel- 
lowing. Pages  are  meticulously  bound — thread- 
sewn  so  they  will  not  fall  out  in  your  hands,  10 
or  20  years  hence. 

Not  a  book  club 
in  a  conventional  sense. 

There  is  nothing  conventional  about  the  way 
The  Heritage  Club  operates.  Choices  are  made 
by  you,  and  not  for  you.  When  you  enroll,  you 
receive  a  Prospectus  of  upcoming  Club  titles.  You 


tell  us  which  titles  you  wish  to  receive,  which  are 
then  sent  to  you  at  the  rate  of  one  title  per 
month.  You  can  purchase  all  titles,  most,  or  just 
some.  And  even  though  you  receive  only  titles 
you  have  specifically  requested,  you  are  free  to 
return  any  volume  within  30  days  for  a  full 
refund.  You  are  also  at  liberty  to  cancel  your 
membership  at  any  time. 

Please  act  promptly. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  generous  terms  of  this  intro- 
ductory offer  must  bow  to  the  still  rising  costs 
of  making  books.  To  accept  this  invitation,  sim- 
ply complete  the  Membership  Application  be- 
low and  return  it  promptly.  This  is  all  you  need 
to  do  to  begin  acquiring  your  own  magnificent 
library  of  the  world's  greatest  books  in  editions 
you  will  be  proud  to  own. 


Membership  Application 
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THE  HERITAGE  CLUB 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06857 


No  Payment 
Required 

Simply  mail  this 
application . 

YES!  1  want  to  join  The  Heritage  Club  and  begin  build- 
ing my  own  personal  library  of  the  greatest  books  of 
all  time. 

Send  me  my  FREE  first  volume.  Assuming  this  book  is 
satisfactory,  I  will  then  send  $1 7. 50  (plus  shipping  and 
handling)  to  pay  for  the  next  volume  in  my  Heritage 
library.  This  price  will  be  guaranteed  to  rne  for  the  next 
two  years.  I  will  continue  to  receive  a  volume  per 
month  for  as  long  as  I  continue  my  membership.  I 
understand  that  I  may  return  any  book  within  30  days 
for  a  refund,  and  that  either  party  may  cancel  this 
subscription  agreement  at  any  time. 
If  the  first  volume  does  not  meet  with  my  approval,  I 
agree  to  return  it.  i  will  then  owe  you  nothing,  and  my 
membership  will  automatically  be  cancelled. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss    


Address  - 
City  


State   


 Zip  . 


Signature . 


From  "Thorns,"  a  show  of  large-format  Polaroid  photographs  by  Eugenia  de  Olazabal,  at  the  Kerr  Gallery  in  New  York  City,  last  Novem 
ber.  De  Olazabal  lives  in  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 


However,  our  world-record  holder's  heroism 
is  not  dangerous.  His  store  of  capital  is  in  his 
hody,  and  its  funds  are  not  renewable;  the  glory 
is  gone  the  moment  a  younger  man  takes  away 
his  crown.  He  may  want  to  earn  a  lot  of  money, 
but  he's  not  atter  power.  And  perhaps  that  is 
what  makes  him  so  appealing:  his  great  effort 
garners  him  so  little  profit  compared  with  what 
he  might  have  achieved  in  another  realm. 

But  a  person  who  invests  as  much  energy  in 
shaking  hands,  calculating  profits,  or  exercising 
troops  is  dangerous.  For  if  he  is  lucky  and  we  are 
not,  the  same  qualities  that  lifted  the  great  ath- 
lete to  his  pinnacle  for  a  brief  season  will  en- 
trench the  career  politician  for  half  a  century  in 
a  position  of  power  that,  as  a  rule,  remains  off- 
limits  to  the  person  who  should  occupy  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all — the  man  or  woman  of  imagina- 
tion, sensitivity,  and  intelligence. 

Anyone  whose  political  conscience  impels 
him  to  attend  party  congresses,  read  interviews 
with  the  candidates,  or  follow  their  activities  on 
TV  cannot  fail  to  ask  himself  how  these  men 
and  women  can  stand  the  lives  they  lead.  How 
does  a  person  manage  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  hollow 
phrases  for  years?  How  does  he  generate  his  un- 
diminishing  fervor  in  defense  of  a  party  program 
that  is  constantly  changing?  How  can  he  bear 
mouthing  all  those  promises  that  he  knows  he 
can  never  keep?  Why  is  your  average  politician 
willing  to  embrace  even  the  most  farfetched  be- 


lief system  if  he  thinks  it  will  make  him  seem 
like  more  of  a  regular  guy? 

Every  election  year  you  can  observe  gentle- 
men of  the  bluest  blood  fraternizing  with  soot- 
smeared  miners  as  if  those  moments  were  the 
fulfillment  of  all  their  dreams,  and  skinny  bu- 
reaucrats paying  homage  to  baseball  stars  as  if 
the  next  home  run  would  determine  the  course 
of  history.  Those  who  address  senior  citizens 
speak  of  the  fruits  of  experience,  while  those 
who  turn  to  the  young  say  we  should  follow  the 
example  of  youth.  A  candidate  addressing  en- 
trepreneurs deplores  the  insatiable  demands  of 
the  work  force;  addressing  the  workers  a  day  or 
two  later,  he'll  condemn  the  greed  of  the  bosses. 
And  on  he  goes  to  the  next  charade,  shaking 
hands,  patting  backs,  forming  friendships.  Ask- 
ing questions  that  no  one  answers. 
Offering  answers  that  no  one  hears. 


N, 


low  why,  asks  the  thoughtful  citizen,  why 
do  all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  impose  a  life- 
style upon  themselves  that  the  citizen  would  not 
voluntarily  adopt  under  any  circumstances?  Are 
the  people's  representatives  so  selfless  that  driv- 
en by  the  sacred  goal  of  saving  the  world  from 
destruction  they  will  sacrifice  their  common 
sense  and  good  taste?  Are  they  hiding  their  true 
qualities  for  the  good  of  the  people,  or  is  what 
they're  showing  all  that  they  have  to  give?  Is 
their  activity  so  exhausting  that  they  no  longer 
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notice  their  own  banality?  Or  is  their  banality  a 
prerequisite  for  seeking  that  activity  in  the  first 
place?  Are  the  people  as  stupid  as  those  who 
would  like  to  govern  them  seem  to  assume?  Or 
are  the  latter  so  stupid  that  they  don't  notice 
that  the  people  are  smarter  than  they  are?  Are 
those  who  finally  succeed  elected  because  there 
is  no  one  better  to  fill  the  job?  Or  are  people  of 
superior  ability  eliminated  from  the  start  by  the 
limited  imagination  of  the  voting  masses? 

Does  the  democratic  process  consist  of  having 
the  candidate  adopt  the  voters'  opinion?  And  if 
not,  how  does  the  politician  arrive  at  his  own? 
When  would  he  have  time  to  think,  since  he 
spends  his  days  and  nights  at  meetings  and  ral- 
lies? How  can  he  set  policy  for  the  future  of  his 
country  if  he  doesn't  even  have  the  time  to  ex- 
perience it  in  the  present?  Why  should  he  allow 
his  feelings  to  develop  if  he  will  have  to  suppress 
them  later?  And  if  he  possessed  any  imagination 
at  the  start  of  his  career,  would  he  not  have  to 
silence  it,  since  it  would  almost  certainly  im- 
pede his  progress? 

Does  the  fate  of  the  citizens  of  Western  coun- 
tries lie  in  the  hands  of  those  who  possess  nei- 
ther imagination  nor  sensitivity,  since,  if  they 
did,  they  could  never  have  allowed  their  inner 
lives  to  be  plundered  for  the  sake  of  power  and 
influence? 

Is  it  possible  that  those  who  so  vigorously 
plead  for  the  right  to  assume  responsibility  on 
our  behalf  can  no  longer  even  imagine  what 
that  word  means? 

Are  not  those  who  are  supposed  to  guarantee 
us  a  lasting  peace  ultimately  too  unimaginative 
to  even  consider  the  consequences  of  a  war? 

In  other  words,  is  our  political  fate  at  the 
mercy  of  a  power  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  power  of  stupidity? 


[Essay] 

POP  CULTURE, 
AUTO-CANONIZED 

Excerpted  from  "Auto-canonization:  Tropes  of 
Self-Legitimation  in  'Popular  Culture,'  "  by  Jona- 
than Freedman,  in  the  premiere  issue  of  the  Yale 
Journal  of  Criticism.  Freedman  is  a  professor  of 
English  at  Yale  University. 

\ 

Ar%^  glance  at  the  program  of  the  most  recent 
meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
or  at  any  of  the  more  prestigious  journals  in  the 
academic  profession  suggests  that  the  central  ef- 
fort of  this  intellectual  moment  is  to  "open  up 
the  canon."  Academic  critics  of  our  time  are  in- 


tensely interested  in  questioning  the  assessment 
of  literary  value,  in  reconsidering  the  status  of 
those  works  that  have  been  traditionally  cited 
as  central  to  the  Western  literary  tradition. 
Whether  that  tradition  is  understood  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  "best  which  has  been  thought 
and  said,"  F.  R.  Leavis's  "great  tradition,"  T.  S. 
Eliot's  "ideal  order"  of  Western  letters,  or  some 
loosely  defined  sense  of  the  "classic"  monu- 
ments of  the  Western  tradition — those  articu- 
lated by  William  Bennett  and  Allan  Bloom,  to 
cite  the  most  public  examples — the  notion  that 
there  exists  a  specific,  delimited,  group  of  works 
that  automatically  deserves  to  be  studied, 
quoted,  taught,  and  known  by  all  educated  peo- 
ple has  come  under  spirited  attack.  That  notion 
is  now  understood  to  be  historically  variable 
and  ideologically  determined,  for  it  unjustly 
silences  marginalized  voices  and  delegitimates 
alternate  perspectives.  And  the  American 
academy  has  vigorously  responded  with  the 
privileging  of  a  new  canon,  one  that  would  give 
voice  to  the  works  of  the  silenced,  the  disen- 
franchised, and  the  liminal. 

But  if  the  arguments  for  canon-opening  are 
clear  and  persuasive,  the  theoretical  and  his- 
torical import  of  this  gesture  is  perhaps  more 
vexed.  For  the  very  intensity  with  which 
canon-opening  has  been  pursued  within  the 
academy  can  also  serve  to  remind  us  of  what 
political  conservatives  such  as  Bennett  must 
repress:  that  the  opening  of  previously  closed 
literary  canons  to  new  voices  and  perspectives  is 
one  of  the  most  oft-repeated  (dare  I  say  even 
canonical?)  gestures  of  the  Western  literary  tra- 
dition. In  a  very  real  sense,  opening  up  the  can- 
on was  precisely  what  Dante  was  doing  when  he 
sought  to  write  a  great  epic  poem  in  the  ver- 
nacular, what  Wordsworth  was  doing  when  he 
sought  to  recover  for  poetry  the  "language  really 
used  by  men,"  what  even  Eliot  thought  he  was 
doing  when,  for  all  his  pompous  harrumphing, 
he  sought  to  bring  the  verbal  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  lower-middle-class  experience  into  English 
poetry.  The  canon,  one  might  put  it  polemical- 
ly, is  always  already  open:  or  rather,  shut  only 
in  a  series  of  momentary  closures  that  make  pos- 
sible the  gestures  of  revisionary  opening. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  ways  in  which 
canon-opening  has  invigorated  high  culture 
with  the  ideas  and  values  previously  embedded 
in  popular  or  mass  culture.  What  I  want  to  do  in 
this  essay  is  examine  the  flow  of  traffic  in  the 
opposite  direction.  For  one  of  the  striking  fea- 
tures of  our  cultural  moment  is  the  way  in 
which  popular  culture  has  taken  to  expressing 
many  of  the  values  of  high  culture — particular- 
ly those  values  having  to  do  with  the  very  idea 
of  a  canon — at  precisely  the  moment  when 
we  in  the  academy  have  been  questioning  the 
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legitimacy  of  just  those  values. 

Indeed,  the  very  notions  that  we  in  the  acad- 
emy have  come  to  distrust  most  intensely — the 
privileging  of  irony,  complexity,  and  ambigu- 
ity, the  timelessness  of  works  of  art,  the  notion 
ot  the  tortured  genius  of  the  artist:  that  complex 
of  essentially  Romantic  values  and  assumptions 
that  underlies  what  we  have  come  to  know  as 
the  canon — are  preserved  and  privileged  by  the 
very  popular  culture  we  seek  to  open  the  canon 
up  to.  At  least  in  1988,  I  would  argue,  it  is  in 
mass  and  not  high  culture  that  the  value  ot  lit- 
erary canon-formation  is  preserved. 

I  want  to  offer  a  number  of  examples  to  clari- 
fy and  extend  this  thesis.  I'll  begin  with  a  figure 
whose  presence,  I  am  sure,  has  not  yet  been  re- 
flected in  the  halls  of  American  academe:  Barry 
Manilow.  I  refer  particularly  to  Manilow's 
greatest  hit,  "I  Write  the  Songs."  "I  write  the 
songs  that  make  the  whole  world  sing,"  Mani- 


[Glossaryl 

WHAT  IT  BE 

VV   1    1 1    V    1     J.  1  LJL^ 

From  "Word  Definitions," 

a  slang  glossary  in  the 

June  1988  issue  of  Thras 

her,  the  skateboarding 

monthly. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

WHAT  IT  BE 

def 

cool 

d<  >pe 

the  best 

fresh 

rad 

funky  fresh 

way  rad 

stupid  fresh 

the  raddest 

chill 

kick  back 

.11 

lame 

perpetrate 

pose 

d.S 

talk  shit 

crib 

pad 

tip 

johnson 

jock 

johnson 

jammy 

johnson 

deep 

intense 

wak 

tweaked 

freaks 

betties 

load 

car 

posse 

homeboys 

down 

into  your 

scene,  babe 

hard 

tough 

word 

w<  ird 

low  croons,  "...  I  am  Music  and/  I  write  the 
songs."  What  interests  me  is  not  so  much  the 
narcissistic  claim  for  the  ubiquity  of  the  Man- 
ilowian  oeuvre — such  gestures  are  fairly  routine 
in  the  world  of  commercial  jingles  in  which 
Manilow  was  trained.  Rather,  I  want  to  focus 
on  the  overtly  aggressive  foregrounding  of  the 
first-person  singular,  as  if  responding  to  some 
skeptical  interlocutor  ("No,  Barry,  /  write  the 
songs").  This  defensiveness  may  indeed  be  jus- 
tified; underneath  the  aggression  may  linger 
Manilow's  guilty  awareness  that  the  music — or 
the  formulaic  demands  of  the  medium  that  he 
has  so  successfully  mastered — writes  him.  But 
the  song  foregrounds  by  means  of  the  "I"  two 
crucial  assertions:  first,  that  the  songs  are  writ- 
ten not  in  the  Derridean  sense  of  the  written  as 
the  arbitrary  or  the  impersonal  but  rather  in 
the  older  sense  of  the  written  as  composed,  as 
organized  by  a  primary,  fully  individuated  con- 
sciousness exercising  itself  in  acts  of  spon- 
taneous but  disciplined  creativity;  and  second, 
that  this  consciousness,  this  "I"  that  writes  the 
songs,  has  some  sort  of  social  role  or  function  to 
fulfill  in  the  world  at  large.  The  "I"  not  only 
writes  the  songs,  but  writes  those  songs  that 
make  the  whole  world  sing,  songs  that  bring  the 
world  closer  to  harmoniousness  and  peace.  He 
is,  indeed,  a  figure  of  the  artist  as  Pythagorean 
image,  as  one  who  is  fitted  by  his  genius  to  be  a 
sounding  board  for  the  primal  harmo- 
nies of  the  universe. 


No 


low  these  are  precisely  the  assumptions 
that  we  in  the  academy  have  grown  accustomed 
to  calling  into  question.  The  notion  of  the  au- 
thor, of  the  creative  imagination,  of  the  intu- 
itive, divinating  originality  ot  that  imagination, 
and  of  that  imagination's  potentially  redemp- 
tive role  in  the  world  is  one  that  we  have  come, 
in  recent  years,  to  see  as  the  product  of  a  specif- 
ic literary  and  cultural  moment.  What  we  en- 
counter here  is  the  Wordsworthian,  no  less 
than  Manilowian,  egotistical  sublime.  And  we 
have  learned  to  question  these  assumptions  in 
our  own  work  and  to  teach  our  students  to  be- 
ware of  them.  Yet  we  do  so  in  studied  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  these  assumptions  are  now  pan- 
demic in  the  mass  culture. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  things  we  want  to  teach 
our  students  to  unlearn  are  things  they  have 
learned  from  people  we  have  taught.  For  the 
academy  had  much  to  do  with  getting  these  no- 
tions into  the  world  of  rock.  To  spend  some 
time  immersing  oneself  in  contemporary  popu- 
lar culture  is,  in  fact,  to  rediscover  any  number 
of  the  academic  fads  and  curiosities  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  Very  few  of  us  practice  myth  criti- 
cism anymore,  for  example,  but,  as  my  col- 
league Jim  Shapiro  observes,  the  mythic  is  a 
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recurrent  theme  in  heavy-metal  rock,  often  in 
unbelievably  pretentious  terms.  So  too  are  mo- 
ments from  freshman  English  and  philosophy, 
perhaps  in  more  compelling  ways.  Think  of  the 
British  art-rock  group  the  Moody  Blues'  In  the 
Beginning,  which  opens,  like  any  freshman 
philosophy  course,  with  Descartes: 

1  think . . . 
I  think  I  am 
Therefore  I  am. 
I  think .  .  . 

Or,  to  cite  a  cinematic  example,  think  of 
Francis  Ford  Coppola's  Apocalypse  Now.  The 
movie's  narrative  conceit,  the  attempt  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  American  experience  in  Viet- 
nam by  placing  the  story  of  Heart  of  Darkness 
there,  has  much  to  do  with  the  academic  place 
of  Conrad  in  the  1970s — as  I  remember  well 
from  my  freshman  year  in  college,  in  which 
Heart  of  Darkness  was  the  one  work  shared  by 
all  the  sections  of  the  freshman-comp.  course, 
and  in  which  it  was  taught  directly  as  an 
allegory  of  American  involvement  in 


Vietnam. 


hat  might  be  the  relation  between  a  high 
culture  that  is  inherently  committed  to  an  ethos 
of  revisionism  and  a  mass  or  popular  culture 


[Interview] 

ULTIMATE  NUDITY 


From  an  interview  with  film  director  ]ohn  Waters, 
conducted  by  E.).  Kahn  III,  in  the  J  988  issue  of 
Provincetown  Arts,  an  annual  published  in  Prov- 
incetown,  Massachusetts.  Waters' s  most  recent 
movie  is  Hairspray. 

INTERVIEWER:  Is  there  anything  that  shocks 
you? 

WATERS:  Yes — ultimate  nudity.  I  heard  about  it 
in  L.A.  It's  when  you  have  the  skin  of  your 
testicles  removed  and  replaced  with  clear 
skin.  The  thinking  being  that  it's  more  erotic 
to  see  how  your  body  works  inside.  Think 
what  will  eventually  happen:  we'll  all  walk 
around  with  clear  bodies,  like  high-school 
science  projects.  "Oh,  I  can  tell  that  person 
doesn't  love  me.  His  heart  isn't  beating  fast." 
Or,  "I  don't  want  to  date  that  person.  She 
drinks  too  much.  Look  at  her  liver."  It's  the 
ultimate  voyeurism.  I  was  shocked.  But  may- 
be that's  the  Nineties. 


that  is  equally  committed  to  a  search  for  cultur- 
al legitimacy  that  it  imagines  in  the  very  tetms 
official  or  high  culture  abandons?  I  would  sug- 
gest in  partial  answer  that  both  the  intellectu- 
al's discourse  about  popular  culture  and  that 
culture  itself  quickly  become  spectral  reflections 
of  each  other:  mirrors  in  which  they  attempt  to 
shape  themselves  into  the  image  that  they 
imagine  is  the  other's  image  of  them,  if  only  in 
an  attempt  to  deny  the  resemblance. 

Let  me  articulate  this  problem  more  precisely 
by  (in  good  academic  fashion)  giving  it  a  name: 
"auto-canonization" — those  moments  in  which 
popular  or  mass  culture  adopts  the  canonizing 
strategies  of  high  or  official  culture  in  order  to 
legitimate  itself.  The  full  complexity  and  im- 
port of  this  act  may  perhaps  be  glimpsed  in  my 
final  example.  Diana  Ross's  recording  of  "Ain't 
No  Mountain  High  Enough"  (written  by  Ash- 
ford  and  Simpson,  and  originally  recorded  by 
Marvin  Gaye  and  Tammy  Terrell)  presents  an- 
other, perhaps  somewhat  less  pretentious  (or,  at 
least,  pretentious  in  a  different  way)  version  of 
the  phenomenon  about  which  I  am  speaking. 
As  a  chorus  reminiscent  of  the  Supremes  hums 
the  song  in  the  background,  Diana  Ross  chants 
a  little  poem.  Here  is  its  second  vetse: 

I  may  not  be  able  to  express 

The  depths  of  the  love  I  feel  for  you 

But  a  writer  put  it  very  nicely 

When  he  was  away  from  the  one  he  loved 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  these  words: 

And  what  follows  is  a  lovely  melody,  foreshad- 
owing (and  playing  against)  the  song  itself: 

No  wind,  no  rain,  nor  winter's  cold 
Can  stop  me,  baby 
If  you  are  my  goal. 

Now  what  interests  me  is  the  seeming  gratu- 
itousness of  the  writer  who  is  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  this  song.  Why  is  it  necessary  that 
he — and  the  gender  is  clearly  masculine — en- 
ter into  the  song?  What  does  he  bring  with 
him?  What  he  brings,  of  course,  is  the  baggage 
that  Ashford  and  Simpson  want  to  be  carrying 
themselves:  the  cultural  authority  of  author- 
ship, indeed  of  poetry  itself.  These  are  words 
that  one  cannot  say,  or  does  not  want  to  say,  by 
oneself  alone;  rather  (employing  a  contempo- 
rary version  of  the  rhetoric  of  inexpressibility 
familiar  to  readers  of  Renaissance  poetry),  they 
are  words  that  one  wants  a  "writer"  to  say  for 
one.  What  is  being  employed  here  is  not  only 
allusion  to  this  kind  of  authority  but  the  author- 
ity of  allusion  itself — an  authority  foregrounded 
by  the  "nicely"  with  which  the  allusion  is  made, 
a  term  of  connoisseurship  and  control,  not  (as 
one  might  expect)  self-abasement  or  self-con- 
tempt. The  song  proclaims  that  it  itself  partakes 
of  the  wtiterly  mode  it  alludes  to.  This  is  not 
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just  a  melody  circulating  randomly  through  the 
air  but  a  work  of  poetry  crafted  for  the  listener 
alone. 

We  must  respond  to  these  complicated 
moves  toward  self-canonization  in  an  equally 
complicated  way,  resisting  the  intellectual's  de- 
sire either  to  sentimentalize  or  to  condescend  to 
the  artifacts  of  popular  culture. 

Yes,  it  is  pretentious,  it  is  kitschy,  it  is  ab- 
surd, and  it  is  often  disturbing:  think  of  Barry 
Manilow  if  you  like  Diana  Ross,  and  of  what 
Diana  Ross  is  doing  to  Marvin  Gaye  and 
Tammy  Terrell  if  you  don't.  And  yet,  there  re- 
mains in  that  impulse  something  that  should 
give  pause  to  the  revisionist  impulses  with 
which  we  in  the  teaching  profession  are  cur- 
rently preoccupied.  For  it  may  remind  us  that 
the  animating  structures  of  thought  that  lie 
behind  the  canon — the  myths  of  the  transcend- 
ing importance  of  art,  of  the  intentionality  and 
genius  of  the  artist,  of  the  redemptive  powers  of 
imagination,  and  of  the  social  currency  and  im- 
port of  the  written  word  that  these  writers  cre- 


[Recipe] 

LIME-CONGEALED 
SALAD 

From  Mama's  Cooking:  Celebrities  Remember 
Mama's  Best  Recipe,  by  Esther  Blumenfeld  and 
Lynne  Alpern,  published  by  Peachtree,  in  Atlanta. 
Jimmy  Carter  contributed  this  recipe,  which  he  says 
was  his  mother's  favorite. 

1  3  oz.  package  lime  Jell-O 
1  cup  hot  water 
1  cup  small  marshmallows 
1  cup  (drained)  crushed  pineapple 
3/t  cup  chopped  pecans 
1  cup  whipping  cream 
6  oz.  cream  cheese,  softened  at 
room  temperature 

Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Refrigerate. 
When  it  cools  and  starts  to  congeal,  add  the 
marshmallows,  pineapple,  and  pecans.  In  a  sep- 
arate bowl,  whip  cream  until  it  forms  soft  peaks. 
Stir  into  softened  cream  cheese. 

Fold  into  Jell-O  mixture,  spread  in  9"  x  9" 
square  pan.  Refrigerate  until  set.  Cut  into 
squares  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves.  (Can  be 
decorated  with  a  blob  of  mayonnaise  topped 
with  a  cherry.)  Serves  eight. 


ate — have  had  and  continue  to  have  a  cultural 
resonance  that  transcends  our  desire  to  write 
them  off  as  mere  products  of  ideological  false 
consciousness.  These  are  enabling  myths,  for 
they  allow  people  who  have  not  been  creden- 
tialed  by  the  academy- — taken  here  in  its  largest 
sense  to  include  not  only  the  university  but  the 
entire  educational  apparatus  and  the  adjunct  li- 
terati who  float  nervously  alongside  it — to 
grant  themselves  and  their  experiences  a  form 
of  cultural  legitimacy.  The  notion  of  the  au- 
thor, for  example,  and  of  his  or  her  creative 
imagination  can  only  be  meaningless  to  those 
who  are  surrounded  by,  are  drowning  in,  its 
products.  For  others  it  still  has  a  powerfully  gen- 
erative force. 

There  is  still  one  point  I  need  to  make  before 
I  cease.  And  it  is  that  what  is  most  important 
about  the  phenomenon  of  popular  auto-canon- 
ization is  its  implications  for  those  of  us  in  the 
academy  who  are  eagerly  engaged  in  the  act  of 
canon-opening:  for  while  we  may  wish  to  open 
up  the  canon,  we  cannot  escape  it.  We  face  a 
paradox.  While  we  claim  that  we  seek  to  open 
up  the  canon,  we  actually  do  so  hesitantly  and 
partially,  because  were  we  to  open  it  fully — or 
to  demolish  it  altogether — we  would  have  to 
open  it  up  to  the  very  cultural  needs  or  desires 
that  we  opened  up  the  canon  to  escape.  Mani- 
low, Coppola,  Ashford  and  Simpson,  Diana 
Ross,  and  countless  others,  therefore,  define  for 
us  the  horizon  or  limits  of  our  endeavors,  even 
as  we  struggle  to  redefine  ourselves  in  the  act  of 
defining  them.  And  it  is  with  that  tight  em- 
brace of  reciprocal  self-legitimation  in  which 
popular  and  elite  culture,  canonical  and  non- 
canonical  literature,  and  the  academy  and  soci- 
ety at  large  are  clinched  that  this  analysis,  like 
any  analysis  of  the  problem,  must  end. 


[Memoir] 

A  WRITER'S  BLOCKS 

By  John  Updike,  from  the  October  issue  of  the  Boston 
Review.  This  passage  will  appear  in  Updike's  auto- 
biography, Self-Consciousness,  to  be  published  this 
spring  by  Knopf. 

T 

here  were,  among  my  childhood  equip- 
ment, several  kinds  of  blocks:  big,  elemental 
ABCs,  enameled  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and 
holding  their  letters  in  sans-serif  intaglio  that  a 
finger  could  trace;  and  smaller  blocks  of  more 
intricate  texture,  with  a  serifed  alphabet  and 
objects  like  apples  and  bananas  and  a  railroad 
caboose  lifted  in  bas-relief  from  a  flatness  hol- 
lowed between  rims  that  were  in  turn  lightly  in- 
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Q:  Why  can't  this  veal  calf  walk? 


A:  He  has  only  two  feet. 


tually,  less  than  two  feet.  Twenty  two  inches  to  be 
act.  His  entire  life  is  spent  chained  in  a  wooden  box 
easuring  only  22  inches  wide  and  56  inches  long.  The 
jx  is  so  small  that  the  calf  can't  walk  or  even  turn 
ound. 

ost  people  think  animal  abuse  is  illegal.  It  isn't.  In 
al  factories,  it's  business  as  usual.  "Milk-fed"  veal  is 
)tained  by  making  a  calf  anemic.  The  calf  is  not  fed 
other's  milk.  He's  fed  an  antibiotic  laced  formula  that 
uses  severe  diarrhea.  He  must  lie  in  his  own  excrement 
hoking  on  the  ammonia  gases.  He's  chained  in  a 
irkened  building  with  hundreds  of  other  baby  calves 
ffering  the  same  fate.  They  are  immobilized,  sick, 
id  anemic. 

Toxic  Veal 

The  reckless  use  of 
oxytetracycline,  mold 
inhibiting  chemicals, 
chloramphenicol, 
neomycin,  penicillin, 
and  other  drugs  is  not 
just  bad  for  calves. 
It  is  toxic  to  you. 


ut  doesn't  the  USDA  prevent  tainted  veal  from  being 
)ld?  Absolutely  not.  The  USDA  itself  admits  that  most 
;al  is  never  checked  for  toxic  residue. 


Antibiotics  in  veal  and  other  factory  farm  products  create 
virulent  strains  of  bacteria  that  wreak  havoc  on  human 
health.  Salmonella  poisoning  is  reaching  epidemic 
proportions. 

Veal  factories  maximize  profits  for  agribusiness  drug 
companies  because  they  are  a  breeding  ground  for 
disease.  To  keep  calves  alive  under  such  torturous 
conditions,  they  are  continually  given  drugs  which  are 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.  And  with  your  help,  it 
won't  be.  Please,  don't  buy  veal! 


Campaign  Against  Factory  Farming 

YES!  Factory  farms  must  be  stopped  from  misusing  drugs, 
abusing  farm  animals,  and  destroying  America's  family 
farms.  Enclosed  is  my  tax-deductible  contribution  of: 

□  $20    D$50    □  $100    D$500    □  Other  


Name_ 


Address, 


City/State/Zip. 


A  free  Consumer  Alert  pack  is  available  upon,  request. 
THE  HUMANE  FARMING  ASSOCIATION 

1550  California  Street  •  Suite  4  •  San  Francisco.  CA  94109 


cised.  This  second  set,  put  in  the  mouth,  tasted 
of  wood  and  was  painted  only  on  the  raised 
patts,  much  as  type  is  inked. 

What  early  intimations  ot  the  printing  pro- 
cess tumbled  in  on  me  with  my  manipulations, 
my  assembly  and  disassembly  of  my  bushel  bas- 
ket full  of  blocks,  1  can  only  retrospectively 
guess  at;  but  I  still  carry  within  me  the  thrill 
when,  lifted  up  on  the  thickness  of  some  books 
to  my  mother's  typewritet,  1  began  to  rap  it,  and 
saw  the  perfect  letterforms  leap  up  on  the  paper 
rolled  around  the  platen.  It  was  a  little  portable 
Remington  with  elite  type,  and  she  still  uses  it. 
Its  sound,  as  she  typed  away  in  the  front  bed- 
room ot  our  home  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  stories  and  novels  that  were  mailed  to  New 
York  in  their  brown  envelopes  and  were  then 
mailed  back,  rattled  through  the  long  house, 
w  hose  downstairs  stretched  from  the  front-door 
letter  slot  to  the  icebox  on  the  back  kitchen 
wall.  One  of  my  few  memories  of  being  rebuked 
by  my  mother  involves  a  day  when  1  was  sick 
and  home  from  school:  the  front  room  was 
somehow  the  sickroom  as  well  as  my  mother's 
workroom,  and,  feeling  revived  enough  to  share 
my  cheerful  thoughts  with  her  as  she  ryped 
away,  I  was  shocked  when  she  asked  me  to  be 
quiet.  In  my  mother's  head  existed,  evidently, 
an  entire  rival  world  that  could  not  co-exist 
with  the  real  world  of  which  I  was,  I  had  felt, 
such  a  loved  component.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
had  hitherto  realized  that  I  had,  within  my 
mother's  attention,  competitors. 

The  writing  enterprise  that  so  engaged  her 
presented  itself  to  me  first  as  a  matter  of  graphic 
symbols;  the  tangible,  precise  indented  forms  of 
those  alphabet  blocks  and  the  typewriter's  smarr 
little  leap  of  imprinration  were  part  of  the  gen- 
eral marvel  of  reproduced  imagery,  of  comic 
strips  and  comic  books  and  books  and  magazines 
and  motion  pictures.  This  last  looks  like  the 
anomalous  term  in  a  sequence,  the  one  that 
must  be  circled  on  the  aptitude  exam,  but  in 
fact,  in  that  pre-video  Thirries  world,  rhe  world 
of  the  movies  and  the  world  of  the  popular  press 
were  so  entwined,  and  the  specific  world  of 
Walr  Disney  was  so  promiscuously  manifested  in 
animated  cartoons  and  cartoon  strips  and  chil- 
dren's books  and  children's  toys,  that  no  anom- 
aly was  felt.  The  projector  in  effect  printed  with 
its  beam  of  light  the  film  upon  the  screen,  and 
the  stylized  activities  one  saw  there  were  being 
watched  simultaneously  in  a  thousand  theaters. 
A  potentially  infinite  duplication  was  the  es- 
sence; an  essence  wed  for  me  to  the  smell  of 
inked  paper,  dead  pulped  paper  quickened  into 
life  again  and  again  by  the  stamped  image 
of  "Dick  Tracy"  or  "Captain  Easy"  ot  "Alley 
Oop."  The  very  crudities  and  flecked  imperfec- 
tions of  the  process  and  rhe  Technical  vocab- 


ulary ot  pen  line  and  hatching  and  Benday 
fascinated  me,  drew  me  deeply  in,  as  perhaps  a 
bacteriologist  is  drawn  into  the  microscope  and 
a  linguist  into  the  niceties  of  a  foreign  grammar. 

I  loved  comic  strips.  I  copied  their  characters 
iinto  sheet  after  sheet  ot  blank  paper;  1  traced 
un  copies  onto  plywood  and  cut  them  out  with 
a  coping  saw  and  set  them  in  rows  on  the  shelf 
in  my  bedroom;  I  scissored  my  favorite  strips  our 
of  the  newspaper  and  bound  them  in  little  long 
hooks  with  those  paper  fasteners  like  split  brass 
nails  and  covers  of  white  cardboard,  lettered  by 
me  in  India  ink  and  crayon.  The  materials  for 
all  this  derivative  artistry — plywood,  paper  fas- 
teners in  various  lengths,  stiff  cardboard  in 
sheets  wider  than  my  arm  was  long — were  wide- 
ly available  in  my  part  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  a  strong  attsy-craftsy  side  and  yet  lacked  the 
sophistication  to  cast  a  single  chilling  breath 
upon  my  innocent  infatuation  with  popular 
graphic  culture. 

On  Saturdays,  as  I  grew  older,  I  was  permitted 
to  roam  downtown  Reading  tot  an  hour  or  two, 
and  rhe  hand-lettered  signs  and  window  displays 
also  seemed  part  ot  a  wonderful  artificial  world 
susceptible  to  new  installments  but  exempt  from 
decay  and  weedmess  in  the  way  of  the  organic 
world.  In  the  tive-and-tens  in  one  block  of  Penn 
Square — Kresge's,  Woolworth's,  McCrory's — a 
counrer  would  hold  Big  Little  Books,  chunky 
volumes  costing  a  dime,  assembled  from  comic 
srnps,  with  a  panel  on  the  recto  page  facing  a 
verso  page  of  simple  text;  I  collected  these,  and 
shelled  out  dimes  not  only  for  the  new  issues  but 
for  the  valuable  antique,  the  vintage  "Mickey 
Mouse"  ot  "Terry  and  the  Pirates,"  that  some- 
times showed  up  on  the  counter  before  the  new 
war  economy  swept  Big  Little  Books  into  the 
dustbin  along  with  toys  of  real  rubber  and  sol- 
diers of  real  lead  and  tin  toys  stamped  "Made  in 
Japan." 

As  adolescence  approached,  my  fervor  tor 
consecutive  square  panels  and  words  inside 
"talk  balloons"  moved  on  to  magazine  cartoons, 
as  printed  in  Collier's  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Liberty.  1  cut  them  out,  making  a  hard 
choice  when  two  were  back-to-back,  and  pasted 
them  in  scrapbooks  that  became  unwieldably 
thick.  (All  this  saving  a  child  does!  At  one 
point  I  even  saved  the  box  scores  of  an  entire 
baseball  season,  both  leagues,  since  Philadel- 
phia had  a  last-place  team  in  both.)  The  vari- 
eties of  cartoon  style — the  shaky  pen  lines  of 
Gardner  Rea  and  Chon  Day,  the  dashing  washes 
of  Garrett  Price  and  John  Ruge — offered  end- 
less matter  for  the  eyes  to  ponder,  endless 
escape,  into  linecut  or  finely  screened  black  and 
white,  out  of  life's  drab  polychrome.  And  when, 
during  the  war,  the  New  Yorker  began  to  arrive 
through  our  lerter  slot,  the  world  of  magazines 
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MONOGRAMMED  LANDSCAPES 


From  "Hillside  Letters  in  the  Western  Landscape,"  by  James  ].  Parsons,  in  Landscape,  Vol.  30,  No.  I,  a  tri-annual  published  in 
Berkeley,  California.  Parsons  writes  that  the  practice  of  creating  large  letters  from  concrete  or  painted  su  mes  probably  began  in  1 905 
with  the  construction  of  a  seventy-foot  C  by  students  at  Berkeley  and  proliferated  throughout  the  Western  states  because  of  the 
availability  of  undeveloped,  treeless  slopes.  Most  of  the  approximately  250  letters  on  the  map  were  constructed  by  student  groups. 
The  M,  above,  was  built  in  1910  by  what  is  now  the  Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science  and  Technology  in  Butte.  The  W  was 
built  in  1923  at  Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  in  Gunnison.  Since  the  compilation  of  this  map,  Parsons  has  identified  at  least 
six  more  letters  in  the  Western  states.  Parsons  is  a  professor  emeritus  of  geography  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


expanded  into  a  new  dimension,  of  better  car- 
toons better  displayed,  of  a  lovely  and  flexible 
makeup  built  around  little  decorative  drawings 
by  Abe  Birnbaum  and  James  Thurber  and  a  host 
of  discreet  initials.  Thinking  the  cartoons  too 
high  and  complex  a  goal,  and  the  prose  and  po- 
etry quite  beyond  me,  1  used  to  send  in  my  little 
ink-and-wash  spot  drawings  in  brown  envelopes 
stolen  from  my  mother's  desk,  and  like  her  short 
stories  they  would  faithfully  come  back.  The 
bounce  of  their  return  at  least  demonstrated 
that  there  was  something  solid  out  there,  that 
this  intoxicating  vapor  of  printed  material  had  a 
source,  which  one  might  someday,  like  Dorothy 
following  the  yellow  brick  road,  reach. 

The  fierce  reality  that  I  had  allowed  this  ru- 
mored world,  this  Oz,  of  cartoon  syndicates  and 
animation  studios  and  magazine  offices  to  as- 
sume within  myself  bespeaks  some  inner  defect, 
some  vacuum  that  nothing  intimate  and  actual 
could  fill,  and  my  subsequent  career  carries 


coarse  traces  of  its  un-ideal  origins  in  popular, 
mechanically  propagated  culture.  The  papery 
self-magnification  and  immortality  of  printed 
reproduction  was  central  to  my  artistic  impulse; 
I  had  no  interest  in  painting  or  sculpting,  in  cre- 
ating the  unique  beautiful  object,  and  have  nev- 
er been  able  to  sustain  interest  in  the  rarified 
exercise  of  keeping  a  journal.  I  drew,  in  black 
and  white,  and  then  I  drifted,  by  way  of  Ogden 
Nash  and  Phyllis  McGinley  and  Morris  Bishop, 
into  light  verse,  and  very  slowly — not  until  col- 
lege age,  really — into  the  attempt  to  fabricate 
short  stories.  The  idea  of  writing  a  novel  came 
even  later  and  presented  itself  to  me,  and  still 
does,  as  making  a  book;  I  have  trouble  distin- 
guishing between  the  functions  of  a  publisher 
and  those  of  a  printer.  The  printer,  in  my  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  literary  enterprise,  is  the  solid 
fellow,  my  only  real  partner,  and  everyone  elsi 
an  intermediary  between  him  and  myself.  My 
confused  yearnings  merged  the  notions  of  print, 
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It's  too  smart  to  be  a  typewriter. 
It's  too  easy  to  be  a  computer. 
:'s  the  new  Panasonic  Word  Processor. 


Introducing  a  writing  tool  that's  almost  as 
simple  to  use  as  a  typewriter,  while  giving  you 
the  sophisticated  word  processing  capabilities 
of  a  computer.  The  new  Panasonic  Personal 
Word  Processor. 

All  in  one  design. 

The  new  Panasonic  Personal  Word  Pro- 
cessor comes  with  virtually  everything  you 
need  built-in.  Which  means  there's  no  extra 
software  to  buy  or  complicated  programs  to 
load.  It  has  a  daisy  wheel  letter-quality  printer 
that  produces  type  with  all  the  clarity  of  a 
typewriter.  The  full-sized  80-character-by-25- 
line  9"  screen  displays  full  paragraphs  at  a 
time.  Which  makes  writing  and  editing  sim- 
ple. And  its  reversible  black  and  white  screen 
is  easy  to  read.  There's  even  a  disk  drive 
that  lets  you  file  up  to  180  pages  on  a  single 
3.5"  floppy  disk* 

It  will  actually  tell  you  how  to  use  it. 

Using  the  new  Panasonic  Personal  Word 
Processor  is  so  automatic,  you  practically 
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don't  have  to  read  the  manual  to  get  started. 
There's  a  tutorial  disk  that  will  teach  you 
what  you  need  to  know  in  just  a  few  minutes. 
The  entire  system  is  menu  driven.  Just  by 
following  some  simple  menus  you  will  be  able 
to  perform  even  complicated  tasks.  And  if 
you  do  need  help,  push  the  help  button,  and 
this  Panasonic  Personal  Word  Processor  can 
actually  tell  you  how  to  use  it. 

Push-button  editing,  automatic  spelling. 

The  new  Panasonic  Personal  Word  Pro- 
cessor is  a  tool  that  will  help  you  sharpen 
your  writing.  It  makes  changing  words,  mov- 
ing sentences  and  reorganizing  paragraphs 
easy  and  fast.  Which  means  you'll  be  more 
willing  to  revise,  refine,  and  rewrite  your  work 
until  it's  perfect. 

Once  your  writing's  perfect,  the  Panasonic 
Personal  Word  Processor  will  help  make  sure 
your  spelling's  perfect,  too.  Its  AccuSpell  Plus™ 
spelling  correction  program  thumbs  through 
a  63,000-word  dictionary  and  a  1 20-word 
personal  dictionary  looking  for  spelling  errors 
and  typos.  It  then  presents  you  with  alternar 
tive  spellings  and  inserts  the  correct  word. 

Mail  merge  and  more. 

The  Panasonic  Personal  Word  Processor 
is  so  versatile,  one  moment  you  can  use  it  like 
an  ordinary  typewriter.  The  next,  you  can  take 
advantage  of  its  sophisticated  mail  merge  pro- 
gram. Mail  merge  lets  you  create  and  organize 
your  own  mailing  lists.  It  will  even  sort  your 
lists  of  names  based  on  predetermined  speci- 
fications and  place  them  in  separate  files.  Then 
it  automatically.'draws  names  or  other  infor- 
mation and  inserts  them  in  business  and  form 
letters  for  a  personal  touch. 

The  new  Panasonic  Personal  Word  Pro- 
cessor. It's  smarter  than  a  typewriter.  And 
easier  to  use  than  a  computer.  Which  makes 
it  just  about  perfect  for  writing. 

Panasonic 

just  slightly  ahead  of  our  time  : 


"Blank  disks  not  included.  Spelling  programs  developed  and  copyrighted  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers  of  The  American  I 


Heaven,  and  Manhattan  (a  map  ot  which  looks 
like  a  type  tray).  To  get  into  print  was  to  be 
saved.  And  to  this  moment,  a  day  when  I  have 
produced  nothing  printable,  when  1  have  not 
gotten  any  words  out,  is  a  day  lost  and  damned 
as  I  tee  I  it. 


[Poem] 

WORDS  FOR 
MY  DAUGHTER 


By  John  Balaban.  From  Ploughshares,  Volume 
14,  No.  I.  Balaban  is  the  author  oj  The  Hawk's 
Tale,  a  children's  hook  published  last  spring  by 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich. 

About  eight  of  us  were  nailing  up  forts 
in  the  mulberry  grove  behind  Reds'  house 
when  his  mother  started  screeching  and 
all  of  us  froze  except  Reds — fourteen,  huge 
as  a  hippo — who  sprang  out  of  the  tree  so  fast 
the  branch  nearly  bobbed  me  off.  So  fast, 
he  hit  the  ground  running,  hammer  in  hand, 
and  seconds  after  he  got  in  the  house 
we  heard  thumps  like  someone  beating  a  tire 
off  a  rim    his  dad's  howls  the  screen  door 
banging  open    Saw    Reds  barreling  out 
through  the  tall  weeds  towards  the  highway 
the  father  stumbling  after  his  fat  son 
who  never  looked  back  across  the  thick  swale 
of  teasel  and  black-eyed  Susans  until  it  was  safe 
to  yell  fuck  you  at  the  skinny  drunk 
stamping  around  barefoot  and  holding  his  ribs. 

Another  time,  the  Connelly  kid  came  home  to 
find 

his  alcoholic  mother  getting  fucked  by  the 
milkman. 

Bobby  broke  a  milk  bottle  and  jabbed  the  guy 
humping  on  his  mom.  I  think  it  really 
happened 

because  none  of  us  would  loosely  mention  that 
wraith  of  a  woman  who  slippered  around  her 
house 

and  never  talked  to  anyone,  not  even  her  kids. 

Once  a  girl  ran  past  my  porch 
with  a  dart  in  her  back,  her  open  mouth 
pumping  like  a  guppy's,  her  eyes  wild. 
Later  that  summer,  or  maybe  the  next, 
the  kids  hung  her  brother  from  an  oak. 
Before  they  hoisted  him,  yowling  and  heavy 
on  the  clothesline,  they  made  him  claw  the 
creekbank 

and  eat  worms.  I  don't  know  why  his  neck 
didn't  snap. 


Reds  had  another  nickname  you  couldn't  say 

or  he'd  beat  you  up:  "Honeybun." 

His  dad  called  him  that  when  Reds  was  little. 

So,  these  were  my  playmates.  1  love  them  still 
tor  their  justice  and  valor  and  desperate  loves 
twisted  in  shapes  of  hammer  and  shard. 
1  want  you  to  know  about  their  pain 
and  about  the  pain  they  could  loose  on  others. 
It  you're  reading  this,  1  hope  you  will  think, 
Well,  my  dad  had  it  rough  as  a  kid,  so  what? 
It  you're  reading  this,  you  can  read  the  news 
and  you  know  th.it  children  suffer  worse. 

Worse  tor  me  is  a  cloud  ot  memories 
still  drifting  off  the  South  China  Sea, 
like  the  nine-year-old  boy,  naked  and 
lacerated, 

thrashing  in  his  pee  on  a  steel  operating  table 
and  yelling  "Dau.  Dau,"  while  I,  ttying  to 
translate 

in  the  mayhem  ot  Tet  tot  surgeons  who  didn't 
know 

who  this  boy  was  or  what  happened  to  him, 

kept  asking 
"Where.'1  Where's  the  pain.7"  until  a  surgeon 
said  "Forget  it.  His  ears  are  blown." 

I  remember  your  first  Halloween 
when  I  held  you  on  my  chest  and  rocked  you, 
so  small  your  toes  didn't  touch  my  lap 
as  I  smelted  your  fragrant  peony  head 
and  cried  because  I  was  so  happy  and  because 
I  heard,  in  no  metaphorical  way,  the  awful 
chorus 

of  Soeur  Anicet's  orphans  writhing  in  their 
cribs. 

Then  the  doorbell  rang  and  a  tiny  Green  Beret 
was  saying  trick  or  treat  and  I  thought  oh  oh 
hut  remembered  it  was  Halloween  and  where  I 
was. 

I  smiled  at  the  evil  midget,  his  map  light  and 
night 

paint,  his  toy  knite  for  slitting  throats,  said, 
"How  ya  doin',  soldier?"  and,  still  holding  you 
asleep 

in  my  arms,  gave  him  a  Mars  bar.  To  his  father 
waiting  outside  in  fatigues  I  hissed,  "You  shit," 
and  saw  us,  child,  in  a  pose  I  know  too  well. 

I  want  you  to  know  the  worst  and  be  free  from 
it. 

I  want  you  to  know  the  worst  and  still  find 
good. 

Day  by  day,  as  you  play  nearby  or  laugh 
with  the  ladies  at  People's  Bank  as  we  go 

around  town 
and  I  find  myself  beaming  like  a  tool, 
I  suspect  I  am  here  less  for  your  protection 
than  you  are  here  for  mine,  as  it  you  were  sent 
to  call  me  back  into  our  helpless  tribe.  ■ 
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ESSAY 


SIGNING  AWAY 
CANADA'S  SOUL 

Culture,  identity,  and  the  free-trade  agreement 
By  Robertson  Davies 


l  s  Canada  a  country  without  a 
mythology?  The  phrase  is  a  provocative  one,  hut  it  talks  of  an  impossibil- 
ity. Canada  has  a  mythology,  but  it  is  only  now,  after  about  400  years  of 
history,  being  forced  to  decide  what  it  is  going  to  do  about  it.  Somehow,  by 
sheer  weight  of  geography  and  the  passage  of  time  and  a  slow  accumulation 
of  national  wealth,  we  have  forced  ourselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  now  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  having  to  discover, 
and  in  some  measure  to  define,  our  national  soul. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  right  at  the  outset,  that  the  atti- 
tude born  of  this  situation  is  not  anti-American;  it  is  simply  pro-Canadian. 
We  do  not  want  to  lose  our  identity,  and  we  feel  it  suddenly  threatened. 
We  are  different  peoples,  divided  by  geography  and,  most  important  of  all, 
psychology.  As  a  Canadian  artist  has  said:  "The  U.S.  frontier  is  in  the 
West  and  its  hero  is  an  outlaw;  the  Canadian  frontier  is  in  the  North  and 
its  hero  is  a  policeman."  Your  aspiration  toward  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  is  one  that  we  admire,  but  our  own  is  for  public  order  and 
good  government,  which  encourages  the  indigenous  culture — the  national 
soul — of  which  1  now  write. 

Are  we  late  in  the  day?  Not  really.  I  suppose  if  we  were  to  assign  sizes  to 
national  souls,  as  we  do  to  hats,  we  might  agree  that  the  largest,  most  pow- 
erfully defined  national  soul  in  all  of  history — the  unquestioned  number 
nine — would  be  Russia,  but  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that 
anybody  began  to  talk  about  the  Russian  soul.  We  are  a  little  bit  slow  in 
getting  off  the  mark,  but  we  have  begun;  and  the  talk  of  the  Canadian  soul 
has  begun  for  us,  as  it  began  for  Russia,  with  our  writers. 

Telling  Canada  that  she  has  a  soul  used  to  be  rather  like  telling  a  stupid 
and  unsophisticated  girl  that  she  was  beautiful;  she  laughed  coarsely  and 
kicked  you  on  the  shins.  A  great  deal  of  persuasion  was  needed  before  she 
would  pay  attention  to  what  you  were  saying  and  stop  calling  you  a  fool. 
But  during  the  past  year  or  so  something  has  happened  which  has  made  the 

Robertson  Davies  lives  and  writes  in  Toronto.  His  new  novel,  The  Lyre  oi  Orpheus,  will 
he  published  this  month  by  Viking.  This  essay  was  adapted  from  a  lecture  Davies  delivered 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  last  May. 


Loud  and 
clear,  a  lot 
of  Canadians  have 
said  that  there  are 
things  in  our  national 
life  more  important 
than  money 
and  trade 


1  mr< 


stupid  girl  listen  a  little  more  seriously. 

I  will  nor  bore  you  with  detail:  simply,  it  is  the  desire  ol  Canada's  IV 
gressive  Conservative  government,  and  particularly  of  the  Progressi 
Conservative's  leader  and  our  Prune  Minister,  Brian  Mulroney,  to  ent 
into  the  Canada-United  States  Free  Trade  Agreement.  As  dratted  by  tl  . 
Progressive  Conservatives  and  the  Reagan  administration,  the  agreemei  , 
is  one  of  the  most  sweeping  economic  accords  ever  negotiated  between  tw  «| 
nations.  It  would  eliminate  (over  a  ten-year  period)  all  remaining  tariffs  c  .- 
$131  billion  a  year  in  merchandise  trade  between  the  two  countties,  tl 
world's  biggest  trading  partners.  Barriers  to  U.S.  investment  in  Canada  an, 
to  the  growth  of  U.S.  service  industries  in  C  Canada  would  also  be  lowered 
eliminated.  The  opposition  Liberals  forced  an  election  this  past  Novemk 
by  refusing  to  approve  the  pact  in  our  Senate.  The  Progressive  Conserv;  ^ 
tives  won  that  election — after  one  of  the  most  bitter  campaigns  m  our  hi. 
tor}  with  a  parliamentary  majority  that  appears  to  insure  ratification 
the  agreement,  which  is  due  to  take  effect  January  1 .  But  it  is  my  sense  th; 
the  agreement  will  remain  the  crucial  issue  in  Canadian  politics,  detmm 
and  dividing  us.  There  is  a  proviso:  either  country  has  the  right  to  canc< 
the  agreement  with  six  months'  notice.  Debate  will  not  cease. 

The  government  insists  that  such  an  agreement  would  enormously  er 
large  Canada's  national  wealth,  create  a  great  many  new  jobs,  and  open  u 
the  country  to  the  sort  of  development  that  would  bring  in  American  cap  al 
ital.  The  business  community  is,  in  the  main,  delighted  by  this  idea  an 
supports  it  as  big  business  usually  does — by  laughing  at  its  opponents 
people  who  do  not  understand  how  the  world  wags,  and  who  should  b 
content  to  trust  their  betters  in  such  supremely  important  matters  as  mone 
and  trade.  But  there  is  substantial  opposition  to  the  free-trade  proposal 
Canada,  stemming  from  a  strong  misgiving  that  it  would  threaten  an 
eventually  wipe  out  any  indigenous  Canadian  culture.  Loud  and  clear,  a  lo 
of  Canadians  are  saying  that  there  are  things  in  our  national  life  that  ar 
more  important  than  money  and  trade,  and  the  word  "culture"  is  bein  (t!' 
used  on  the  street,  so  to  speak,  in  a  new  sense. 

This  new  sense  confuses  many  people  in  the  United  States.  They  seer 
to  be  astonished  that  Canada  is  not  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  free 
trade  agreement  between  our  two  countries.  That  such  an  opposition  ever 
exists  seems  to  them  to  be  something  new  and  inexplicable.  In  fact  it  is 
old  as  the  history  of  the  two  countries.  Twice  Canada  made  the  decisio 
not  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  United  States:  first,  in  1776,  when  it  did  no 
join  the  revolution  against  British  rule  and  became  a  haven  for  Loyalis 
who  were  forced  to  flee  from  what  had  been  their  homeland;  then  again,  ir 
1812,  when  the  United  States  invaded  Canada  to  free  it  and  was  aston 
ished  to  find  that  Canadians  regarded  themselves  as  free  already.  Is  th<  f 
free-trade  question  an  occasion  for  a  third  such  choice? 

The  immediate  American  response  has  been  that  the  United  States  ha 
no  intention  of  taking  over  its  northern  neighbor.  But — and  here  I  mus 
write  with  the  uttermost  tact — the  gap  between  profession  and  practice 
no  less  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  than  it  has  been  in  that  of  any  other  grea 
power  when  dealing  with  a  smaller  one.  While  expressing  respect  for  out 
national  sovereignty,  U.S.  submarines,  uninvited,  are  in  our  Arctic  water: 
and  won't  go  away.  American  banks  have  sought  to  establish  themselves  ir 
Canada  without  regard  for  our  own  banking  system.  We  watch  with  dismay 
the  cavalier  treatment  the  United  States  gives  to  international  agreement' 
when  these  agreements  do  not  suit  American  policy.  With  our  strong  Scot 
tish  strain,  we  murmur  the  words  of  Robert  Burns: 

O  wad  some  Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion. 

The  new  sense  in  which  "culture"  is  being  used  confuses  our  own  ty 
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ions,  too,  because  they  think  they  know  what  culture  is.  For  them  it  is  art 
lleries  and  ballet  companies  and  opera  companies  and  theater  compa- 
es,  to  which  some  of  them  contribute  quite  generously.  But  they  still  live 
a  world  where  pictures  and  ballet  and  opera  and  theater  are  heavily  de- 
:ndent  on  imported  goods,  and  they  do  not  really  believe  that  the  foster- 
g  of  such  things  within  Canada  could  mean  anything  very  much  or 
nploy  any  significant  number  of  people.  They  are  determined  that  the 
orth  of  an  activity  is  related  to  the  number  of  jobs  it  creates. 
The  Canadians  who  resist  them  know  better.  These  cultural  activities 
)w  have  a  local  habitation  in  Canada,  and  the  people  they  employ  are 
iportant  to  the  country  in  a  way  that  the  tycoons  have  not  yet  compre- 
nded.  When  we  send  a  symphony  orchestra  or  a  ballet  company  abroad, 
ley  make  Canada  known  in  an  international  world;  they  show  we  are  part 
rthe  internationals  of  cultivated  people,  and  that,  insofar  as  international 
iltural  exchange  favors  a  climate  of  world  peace,  we  are  doing  not  at  all 
badly.  Furthermore,  we  are  submitting  ourselves  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  on  a  level  that  asks  for  no  favors  and  is 
not  directly  hitched  to  the  world  of  business. 


[ 


t  is  a  matter  of  history,  of  an  inherited  governmental  system,  and  of  a 
ational  psychology.  The  question  of  the  governmental  system  may  be 
salt  with  most  easily.  What  virtually  all  Americans,  and  too  many  Cana- 
ians  who  deal  in  the  international  world  of  money,  fail  utterly  to  under- 
and  is  that  Canada  is  that  political  oddity — a  socialist  monarchy.  We 
ave  created  an  elaborate  and  very  successful  welfare  state  under  a  monar- 
hical  setup,  which  is  itself  a  declaration  that  there  are  things  of  national 
nportance  that  are  above  politics  and  above  simple  matters  of  finance. 

As  to  the  matter  of  history:  Canadian  history  is  supposed  to  be  dull.  I 
'ould  rather  say  that  until  the  present  century  it  had  been  such  a  sad  story 
lat  we  remembered  it,  but  chose  not  to  dwell  on  it.  Our  first  European 
;ttlers,  the  French,  came  to  Canada  more  than  400  years  ago  because  life 
t  home  was  hard  and  without  hope.  My  mother's  father  was  descended 
om  a  Scottish  group  for  whom  I  have  a  special  sympathy.  Their  origin  was 
me  uttermost  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  so  the  gentlemen  who  ar- 
anged  for  their  transport  to  Canada  assumed  that  they  would  be  best  suited 
3  a  latitude  comparable  to  the  homes  they  left  behind.  So  these  wretches 
'ere  deposited  on  the  shore  of  James  Bay,  and  if  you  do  not  happen  to 
now  where  that  is,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  brutal  place  even  for  people 
rom  the  Highlands. 

After  the  American  Revolution,  Canada  also  received  many  thousands 
f  political  refugees  from  the  new  republic.  When  I  say  "refugees,"  I  use  the 
/ord  in  its  fullest  sense,  for  they  had  been  deprived  of  civil  rights,  of  land 
nd  money,  their  children  were  driven  from  the  schools,  and  they  were 
ubject  to  all  the  harassment  of  the  losers  in  any  war.  Many  of  these  Loyal- 
its  had  been  prosperous  in  the  American  colonies  before  the  revolution, 
nd  in  Canada  they  were  tireless  in  their  labors  to  re-establish  the  economy 
nd  the  educational  and  religious  institutions  that  they  had  been  forced  to 
eave  behind  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  1  am  talking  about  a  nation  of  losers,  of  exiles 
nd  refugees?  Modern  Canada  is  a  prosperous  country,  but  the  miseries  of 
ts  earliest  white  inhabitants  are  bred  in  the  bone,  and  cannot,  even  now, 
>e  rooted  out  of  the  flesh. 

In  psychological  terms,  Canada  is  very  much  an  introverted  country, 
nd  it  lives  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  most  extroverted  country  in  the  world — 
ndeed,  the  most  extroverted  country  known  to  history.  Let  me  explain  the 
erms.  In  personal  psychology,  the  extrovert  is  one  who  derives  his  energy 
rom  his  contacts  with  the  external  world;  for  him,  everything  lies  outside 
ind  he  moves  outward  toward  it,  often  without  much  sensitivity  to  the 
esponse  of  that  toward  which  he  moves.  The  introvert,  on  the  other  hand, 
inds  his  energy  within  himself,  and  his  concern  with  the  outside  world  is  a 
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matter  of  what  approach  the  outside  world  makes  to  him.  It  is  ahsurd  to  sal 
that  one  psychological  orientation  is  superior  to  the  other.  Both  have  theq 
value,  hut  difficulties  arise  when  they  fail  to  understand  one  another. 

The  extroversion  of  the  United  States  is  easy  to  see.  The  United  State 
assumes  that  it  must  dominate,  that  its  political  and  moral  views  are  superi 
or  to  all  others,  and  that  it  is  justified  in  interference  with  countries 
thinks  undemocratic,  meaning  unlike  itself.  It  has  also  the  happy  extrover 
characteristic  of  seeing  all  evil  as  exterior  to  itself,  and  resistance  to  th; 
evil  as  a  primary  national  duty. 

Canada,  the  introverted  country,  feels  no  impulse  to  spread  its  doming 
tion  beyond  its  own  boundaries  and  has  shown  itself  generous  and  sonv 
times  absurdly  permissive  in  its  acceptance  of  the  behavior  and  customs  c 
the  numberless  refugees  that  seek  its  shores.  Now,  suddenly,  because  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  government  and  our  powerful  and  vocal  busines 
community,  we  are  faced  with  the  likelihood  of  what  many  of  us  see  as 
eventually,  a  takeover  not  immediately  political  but  cultural  and,  indeed 
spiritual.  We  have  built  up  our  arts  by  means  not  approved  of  in  the  States 
a  lot  of  public  money,  tor  instance,  goes  into  the  support  of  our  nationa 
broadcasting  company,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  knits  together  a  vas 
land  still  sparsely  populated.  We  have  a  flourishing  National  Film  Board 
Music,  opera,  ballet,  and  theater  receive  public  support  in  a  measure  whic 
is  not  adequate — when  have  artistic  people  ever  considered  any  degree  o 
support  adequate? — but  which  recognizes  their  significance  in  our  nationa 
life.  Although  the  performing  arts  are  important  and  are  easily  seen  to  b 
important,  it  is  by  our  literature  that  we  have  made  our  deepest  impression 
the  state,  of  course,  cannot  beget  a  literature  and  can  do  very  little  to  sup 
port  it,  except  for  grants  to  writers  thought  to  be  promising.  But  grant 
cannot  ensure  public  acceptance,  and  the  acceptance  Canadian  literatim! 
now  enjoys  all  over  the  world  rests  simply  on  the  quality  of  the  work- 
quality  and  individuality. 

How  gratifying  this  is  to  Canadian  writers  I  cannot  begin  to  express, 
have  traveled  a  good  deal  in  Europe  during  the  past  five  years,  and  every 
where  I've  gone  I've  been  astonished  and  somewhat  breathless  to  find  how  f 
much  we  mean  to  friends  abroad  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
f        Canada,  through  its  writers,  has  suddenly  come  under  inter 
national  literary  scrutiny. 

Ml     11  may  ask  why  I  suppose  that  the  free-trade  agreement  with  tht 
United  States,  and  all  that  it  implies,  would  alter  or  endanger  this  situa  * 
tion.  But  1  can  remember — and  many  other  Canadian  authors  can  remem- 
ber— being  offered  publication  in  the  United  States  on  the  condition  that 
make  a  few  alterations  that  would  transfer  the  scene  of  my  novel  to  the  !If 
United  States.  To  this  day  that  is  virtually  a  condition  of  having  a  motior 
picture  made  of  a  Canadian  novel.  We  have  a  Canadian  film  industry,  and 
our  films  are  much  respected  at  international  festivals.  But  we  cannot  gel 
distribution  for  them  in  the  United  States  because  they  are  seen  as  a  form  01 
competition  with  Hollywood,  and  Hollywood  is  not  the  most  generous  01  :» 
culturally  conscious  part  of  the  great  Republic — it  doesn't  like  any  sort  oi 
competition.  Film  distribution  throughout  the  North  American  continent 
is  in  U.S.  hands,  and  the  free-trade  agreement  will  not  change  that 

Nor  is  the  free-trade  agreement  going  to  be  friendly  toward  our  publishing 
industry,  which  is  substantial  and  has  had  to  maintain  its  position  throug, 
adroit  maneuvering  and  government  assistance  of  an  indirect  kind.  Such: 
governmental  assistance  will  undoubtedly  be  opposed  by  American  pub 
lishers  as  a  restraint  on  their  freedom  of  trade  and  as  unfair  competition 

Will  it  matter?  Yes,  it  will.  Canada  is  waking  up.  Canada,  where  biblica 
references  are  still  understood  by  quite  a  few  people,  sees  itself  suddenly  as 
Naboth's  vineyard.  You  remember  that  the  great  King  of  Samaria  covetec 
Naboth's  vineyard  and  made  him  an  offer  for  it.  Naboth  replied,  "The  Lore 
forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee. 
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porNaboth  lost  the  fight  and  was  traduced  and  stoned  to  death.  But  those 
f  us  who  have  Canada's  newly  found  nationalism  and  national  culture 
ear  to  our  hearts  have  hopes  of  reversing  that  nasty  story  and  keeping  our 
ineyard  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

This  dispute  is  particularly  difficult  because  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dif- 
prence  does  not  see  that  there  is  any  dispute  at  all.  An  American  tycoon, 
pmmenting  on  the  free-trade  proposal,  said,  as  if  he  were  disposing  of  a 
rivial  objection,  "It's  all  business,  isn't  it?"  But  that  is  precisely  what  it  is 
ot,  and  why  it  is  not  so  is  extraordinarily  hard  to  make  clear  to  what  may 
e  called  the  extroverted  Front  Office  mentality.  A  few  months  ago  a 
j  iend  of  mine,  an  important  Canadian  publisher,  spoke  on  this  theme  be- 
pre  an  influential  group  of  businesspeople  in  New  York  City.  My  friend 
'as  trying  to  explain  why  a  distinctively  Canadian  culture  was  important 
,nd  why  we  were  determined  to  preserve  it.  After  she  had  done  her  best  she 
i'as  astonished  to  be  asked  by  the  wife  of  an  American  publisher,  "1  don't 
et  it.  You  keep  talking  about  Canadians.  Aren't  you  all  Americans  too?" 

Americans  are  precisely  what  we  are  not  and  what  we  don't  want  to  be. 
imd  Americans,  charming,  extroverted,  certain  of  their  acceptance  every- 
'here,  simply  cannot  understand  this.  And,  of  course,  it  is  a  problem.  A 
Canadian  historian,  Arthur  Lower,  once  said  that  we  Canadians  love  En- 
gland but  don't  like  Englishmen,  and  that  we  love  Ameri- 
cans but  can't  stand  the  United  States.  I  have  been  trying  to 
explain  why  this  is  so. 


T     T  hy  a 


hy  am  I  so  obstinate  in  this  matter  of  the  trade  agreement?  What 
m  I  defending?  In  part  it  is  our  land.  I  believe  strongly  that  the  land  upon 
/hich  one  lives  influences  one's  character,  and  our  land  has  given  us 
dualities  that  are  more  akin  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  than  to  any  part 
if  the  United  States  except  New  England.  I  have  spoken  of  our  national 
ntroversion,  and  I  see  sympathies  in  our  national  feeling  that  attach  us 
oore  strongly  to  the  lands  of  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  than  to  anything  to  the 
outh  of  us.  And  as  our  land  makes  us  what  we  are,  it  of  course  gives  its 
quality  to  the  best  of  our  literature.  Douglas  Le  Pan  speaks  in  one  of  his 
)oems  of  the  Canadian  as  a  "wild  Hamlet,  with  the  features  of  Horatio." 
hat  is  a  striking  figure  and  one  I  have  pursued  in  my  own  work. 
A  country's  literature  is  a  crystal  ball  into  which  its  people  may  look  to 
inderstand  their  past  and  their  present,  and  to  find  some  foretaste  of  their 
uture.  The  pictures  are  never  simple,  never  wholly  clear,  and  certainly 
lever  didactic.  They  need  interpretation;  not  the  interpretation  of  the  lit- 
erary critic,  unless  the  critic  is  a  person  of  gifts  comparable  to  the  writer, 
mt  the  interpretation  of  the  heart,  the  sympathy  and  understanding  that 
ire  the  partners  of  insight.  Canada  has,  over  the  years,  produced  such  a 
iterature,  and  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  that  literature  has  grown 
o  an  extraordinary  maturity.  It  has  done  so  with  the  encouragement  of  a 
growing  body  of  readers  who  want  to  hear  what  their  writers  have  to  say 
ind  make  it  part  of  their  national  consciousness.  I  avoid  the  term  "national 
:ulture"  because  it  has  been  abused  by  people  who  think  of  culture  as  a 
:ommodity,  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  national  life.  Culture  is  an  am- 
bience, a  part  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

That  special  ozone  is  now  to  be  breathed  in  Canada,  because  it  arises 
rom  the  land  itself — not  a  few  acres  of  snow  but  a  country  of  immensely 
/aried  beauty  of  landscape  and  of  season,  including  our  lovely  and  danger- 
ous winters.  It  arises  from  our  history,  not  dull  but  simply  not  dwelled 
jpon,  somber  in  palette  but  with  wonderful  flashes  of  brilliance.  It  arises 
rom  our  psychology,  which  takes  its  color  from  the  land  and  the  history. 
Political  unity  with  a  more  aggressive  and  powerful  country  may  not  mean 
:he  death  of  the  essence  of  one's  own  country.  But  such  a  link  could  be 
dangerous  and  in  some  respects  depleting,  and  I  wish  the  majority  of  Cana- 
dians had  had  the  good  sense  to  declare  against  it.  A  strong  link  already 
exists,  and  it  is  sufficient  without  turning  the  link  into  a  shackle.  m 
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The  Smith  Corona  PWP  40  Personal  Word  Processor. 


Our  biggest  idea  yet  just  happens  to  be  our 
smallest  idea  yet. 

Less  than  17  inches  across  and  weighing  in 
under  17  pounds,  the  Smith  Corona  PWP  40 
personal  word  processor  redefines  portability. 
Yet  for  all  its  size  (or,  should  we  say,  lack  of  it),  there's 
never  been  a  portable  word  processor  better  equipped  to 
carry  its  own  weight. 

Using  the  PWP  40  is  simplicity  itself. 
Your  writing  appears  on  the  8  line  by  80  character 
backlit  display  in  front  of  you.  You  can  move  blocks  of  copy, 
insert  copy  into  existing  paragraphs  or  delete  copy  in  sec- 
onds. All  before  you  ever  touch  a  piece  of  paper. 

As  for  PWP  40's  memory,  it's  simply  unforgettable. 
There's  a  42,000  character  internal  memory  as  well  as  an 
external  memory  via  DataDisk.  Each  DataDisk  has  a  capac- 
ity of  100,000  characters! 

Of  course,  PWP  40  wouldn't  be  complete  without  a 


correction  system.  And  this  one  makes  correcting  mistake 
as  easy  as  making  them. 

The  Spell-Right  50,000  word  dictionary  catches 
misspelled  words  and  typing  errors  quicker  than  you  can. 
WordEraser"  erases  your  errors.  Word-Right "  AutoSpell' 
even  displays  the  correct  spelling  and  replaces  the  error 
for  you. 

Add  deluxe  features  like  automatic  reformatting,  aut( 
matic  page  numbering,  bold  type,  dual  pitch  and  much  mor 
and  you've  got  a  lot  of  word  processor  in  a  surprisingly  sm; 
package. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  will  surprise  you  about 
PWP  40.  Its  price.  You'll  be  happy  to  hear  that  PWP  40  is  sr 
prisingly  affordable.   
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just  make  PWP  40  simple 
to  use.  We  also  made  it 
simple  to  buy. 
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TOMORROWS  TECHNOLOGY 
AT YOUR TOUCH" 


For  more  information  on  this  product,  write  to  Smith  Corona  Corporation,  65  Locust  Avenue,  New  Canaan.  CT  06840 
or  Smith  Corona  (Canada  Ltd.).  440Tapscott  Road.  Scarborough,  Ontario.  Canada  M1B  1V4. 
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A  FURY 
OF  SYMBOLS 

How  the  Sixties  erupted  in  one  man's  life 
By  ]oel  Agee 


()  high-school  sci- 
ence teacher  told  us  that  matter  was  born  of 
absolute  chance  and  evolved  by  incalculable 
multiplications  of  accident  to  the  formation  of 
galaxies,  planets,  fish,  mammals,  minds,  and 
high-school  science  tests.  This  always  seemed 
to  me  more  fantastical  than  any  of  the  creation 
myths  science  was  here  to  supplant.  Converse- 
ly, if  he  was  right,  there  had  to  be  more  to  the 
fall  of  dice  than  numbers,  or  more  to  numbers 
than  mathematicians  surmised. 

In  New  York  in  the  mid-Sixties,  when  I  was 
in  my  early  twenties,  I  gave  this  question  more 
serious  consideration  than  was  good  for  me.  1 
took  a  philosophical  (so  I  thought)  interest  in 
the  kind  of  events  C.  G.  Jung  termed  "synchro- 
nistic," and  this  before  coming  across  his  fa- 
mous study  of  the  subject.  I  thought  I  was 
breaking  new  ground.  Imperceptibly,  I  became 
captivated,  enthralled,  obsessed,  until  for  a  few 
weeks  my  mind,  body,  and  surroundings  erupted 
in  a  synchronistic  delirium. 

1  think  I  caught  the  virus  from  reading  Andre 
Breton's  Nadja,  a  book  I  found  beautiful  and  dis- 
turbing— beautiful  because  of  its  valiant  fidelity 
to  what  is  unknowable,  its  hatred  of  all  explana- 
tions; disturbing  because  of  the  vision  it  pre- 
sented of  a  possibly  boundless  kingdom  opposed 
to  the  imperialistic  designs  of  reason,  a  savage 
and  innocent  land  where  things  and  people 
obey  the  unpredictable  dictates  of  chance  and  of 
poetry.  It  was  disturbing  also  in  ways  that  Bre- 

]oel  Agee  is  the  author  of  Twelve  Years:  An  American 
Boyhood  in  East  Germany. 


ton  could  not  have  intended:  for  Nadja,  the 
young  woman  who  guided  him  to  the  outet  bor- 
ders of  that  kingdom,  and  who  left  him  to  take 
up  permanent  residence  there,  was  probably  in- 
sane. Like  a  boy  playing  with  fire — cautiously, 
since  he  is  in  secure  command  of  that  reason 
whose  general  rule  he  deplores — the  poet  exults 
in  the  radiant,  diaphanous  presence  of  his  muse; 
but  she  is  burning  and  is  given  no  voice  in  his 
book  for  so  much  as  a  scream. 

I  envied  the  Surrealists  their  coffeehouse 
trances  and  theater  scandals,  their  amour  fou, 
their  magical  Paris.  New  York  had  no  poetry 
that  I  could  see.  A  hard,  epic  prose  it  had,  made 
of  stone  and  steel  and  dirt  and  glass,  bright  by 
day  and  dark  by  night,  endless  reams  of  it;  but 
poetry — 1  couldn't  see  it.  However,  the  magic 
of  chance,  I  thought,  must  be  present  here  as 
much  as  there,  now  as  much  as  then.  I  had  al- 
ready had  intimations  of  it.  Everyone  does:  you 
think  of  an  acquaintance  you  haven't  seen  for 
years  and  wonder  why  she  has  entered  your 
thoughts,  and  as  you  turn  the  corner,  there  she 
is,  stepping  out  of  a  taxi.  Or,  in  conversation 
with  a  friend  in  a  restaurant,  say,  at  the  moment 
when  you  both  tacitly  agree  to  avoid  a  certain 
issue,  you  notice  it  has  become  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion at  a  neighboring  table.  This,  I  assumed, 
was  the  household  variety  of  surrealist  experi- 
ence, available,  indeed  inescapable  for  every- 
one, and  one  had  only  to  make  it  the  object  of 
one's  most  expectant  attention  to  begin  to  har- 
vest the  first  shining  fruits  of  that  enchanted 
garden. 

I  wrote  down  my  dreams,  practiced  "automat- 
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It  seemed  that, 
by  way  of 
surrealism,  I 
had  stumbled 
upon  augury. 
I  didn't  tell 
anyone.  But  I 
was  excited 


ic  writing,"  and  above  all,  collected  coinci- 
dences, I  searched  tor  them,  hunted  them.  The 
first  finds  were  interesting,  hut  lackluster.  They 
weren't  finds  at  all,  I  realized,  hut  products:  I 
had  made  them.  1  had  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
open  myself  wider.  Smoking  marijuana,  I  no- 
ticed, helped  loosen  the  grip  of  habitual 
thought  processes  long  enough  lor  genuine  ser- 
endipities  to  happen,  the  sort  of  accidents  that 
refuse  to  fade  into  oblivion  but  cling  to  the 
mind  with  tenacious  little  roots  of  metaphor, 
sprouting  significance  even  when  you  don't 
want  it  (hut  of  course  I  did).  These  were  the 
genuine  article,  hut  comparing  my  finds  with 
those  of  Breton,  they  were  still  commonplace, 
flat.  It  must  he  the  difference  hetween  New 
York  and  Paris,  I  thought.  And  then  the  coinci- 
dences started  getting  stranger,  more  interest- 
ing, in  a  way  more  artistic,  as  if  in  the  web  of 
random  happenings  there  was  a  pixieish  imagi- 
nation that  responded  and  played  up  to  my 
curiosity  as  if  to  an  audience.  Little  poems  of 
fortuity. 

For  example,  one  day  1  was  listening  to 
people  talking  about  Vietnam  in  the  office  of 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  where 
I  worked;  not  an  argument,  everyone  there 
was  against  the  American  intervention,  just  a 
quiet,  rather  pensive,  end-of-the-day  conversa- 
tion. The  sun  had  already  set,  and  I  was  gazing 
out  the  window  at  an  unusual  cloud  formation: 
it  looked  like  a  long  dark  quill  hovering  over  a 
piece  of  paper,  or  more  likely,  parchment,  with 
almost  perfectly  straight  edges,  certainly  an  un- 
common feature  in  a  cloud.  I  drew  a  colleague's 
attention  to  it  while  the  conversation  contin- 
ued. "All  it  needs  is  a  hand,"  he  said.  "The 
hand's  invisible,"  I  replied.  Then  someone  in 
the  background  said,  not  in  reference  to  the 
clouds  but  to  the  conversation  about  Vietnam: 
"How  do  you  think  history  gets  written,  Sam? 
How  do  you  think  it  gets  written?"  The  others 
laughed  for  some  reason,  and  at  that  moment  a 
dark  red  streak  developed  precisely  where  the 
point  of  the  quill  touched  the  page.  The  streak 
lengthened  into  a  horizontal  line  as  the  conver- 
sation shifted  to  more  trivial  topics,  then  it 
started  bleeding  toward  the  bottom,  and  then  it 
was  five  o'clock  and  people  were  putting  on 
their  coats,  and  my  colleague  and  I  looked  at 
each  other  and  silently  shook  our  heads.  I  want- 
ed to  talk  about  what  had  happened,  and  he  said 
he'd  almost  rather  not,  it  was  just  too  strange, 
down  to  the  name  Sam — there  was  no  one 
called  Sam  in  the  office.  "What's  so  strange 
about  that?"  I  asked.  "Look  at  those  colors,"  he 
said,  and  then  (I'm  afraid  this  sounds  unbeliev- 
able, but  it  was  so)  I  saw  that  the  sky  behind  the 
quill  and  the  bloodied  parchment  was  distinctly 
divided  into  three  horizontal  fields  of  color:  a 


fiery  red  on  the  bottom,  hone  white  in 
middle,  sky  blue  on  top. 

Similar  experiences  followed.  It  seemed  tp 
by  way  of  surrealism,  I  had  stumbled  upoi 
gury.  That  felt  vaguely  like  witchcraft,  like 
nation  by  tea  leaves  and  entrails  and  hot 
and  whatnot,  and  I  was  a  little  embarrass 
didn't  tell  anyone.  But  I  was  excited.  It  thi 
an  archaic  way  of  knowledge,  why  should  m 
any  less  valid,  any  more  uncertain  than  uri 
And  what  was  our  usual  way,  after  all?  To  g||:r 
tor  understanding  until  one  touched  on  s< 
thing — most  often  a  set  of  words — upon  w 
one  felt  justified  in  conferring  the  stat 
truth;  and  then,  if  one  was  inclined  to  he 
ough,  one  might  test  that  truth,  tap  its  su 
with  doubt  as  with  a  felt  hammer — notj(j 
hard,  lest  it  break — listening  for  some  tel 
hollow  or  flat  sound,  and  if  all  went  well,  Ik 
was  pleased  to  have  added  to  one's  stor||iit 
knowledge.  Maybe  there  were  thinkers 
pushed  their  doubt  all  the  way  to  the  end;|U 
who  had  the  courage  for  that — or  the  faitfjp 

But  this  other  way  was  like  being  surprise 
the  dark.  You'd  be  listening,  as  usual, 
consciously,  to  some  obscure  worry  or 
formulated  question,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a 
would  appear  and  answer,  sometimes  very 
matically.  Like  the  way  I  drove  out  to  the  o 
try  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  attern 
sketching  an  oak  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  a  stn 
in  the  valley  below,  and  a  factory  chimney 
its  plume  of  smoke  in  the  distance.  Whi 
drew,  the  tree  and  the  chimney  became  symi 
ic  antagonists  in  my  mind,  a  sentinel  of  i  > 
nature  confronting  its  demonic  parody,  am| 
stress  this  idea  I  darkened  the  smoke  a  little  |.i 
made  it  billow  more  portentously  than  it 
in  reality.  Pleased  with  the  halt-finished  dry- 
ing, 1  drove  home,  determined  to  come  H 
and  complete  it  the  next  weekend.  Whq 
returned,  the  tree  was  no  longer  there:  it  Ui 
fallen  root  over  crown  into  the  valley  along 
a  chunk  of  the  cliff  it  had  stood  on,  and  in  i 
background  the  chimney  stood  smokeless,  a 
resting  after  long  labor. 

That  one  frightened  me.  I  tried  to  retrace  it 
steps  that  had  led  me  there.  Surely  the  sens© 
having  been  given  a  sign  was  an  error  in  thi.o 
ing,  a  delusion.  Surely  a  coincidence  was  jul 
meaningless  chance  event,  and  the  wish  to  «■ 
rive  significance  from  it  ought  to  be  dismissed 
a  product  of  fear,  a  craving  for  certainty  ever* 
the  cost  of  all  common  sense.  But  just  a  snl 
shift  of  perspective  opened  up  streams  of  cc| 
munication  between  the  heart  with  its  questi* 
and  fears  and  the  wordless  void,  which  appear 
to  be  not  indifferent  or  alien  at  all  but  trembli) 
with  a  responsiveness  that  seemed  almost  iri 
mate.  This  was  not  just  a  game.  It  was  as  if  th-< 
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re  a  voice  in  the  dark- 
is  that  spoke  in  signs 
tl  i  symbols  that  teased 

■  mind  with  meaning 

rond  comprehension, 

:  were  decipherable 
way  of  feeling;  a 

ice  that  claimed  a 

id  of  exclusive  and  se- 

t  loyalty  of  me,  as  if  it 

re  jealous  of  ordinary 
oiicourse  and  thought 

:ould  be  betrayed  by 

nslation;  and  in  all  its 

ssages  there  was  a 

it  of  a  promise:  Go 

:h  me  a  little  way,  and 

ill  take  you  far.  And 

elieved  that.  At  the 

ne  time  I  was  pro- 

mdly   alarmed.  A 

;at  destruction  was 

der  way,  and  I  was 
ec  ing  given  foreknowl- 

ige  of  it.  Not  the  tree, 

i  course,    that  was 

;t  a  symbol  of  some- 

ing  much  vaster  and 

rker. 

The  tide  was  rising, 
d  still  I  went  about 
'  coincidence-hunting 
th  the  patient  expec- 
lcy  of  a  beachcomber, 
>ring  my  finds  away 
a  special  ledger  I 
d  marked  "Chance" — 
til  one  day  the  sea 
me  pouring  in  through  the  windows. 
On  a  Saturday  evening  when  my  roommate, 
aorge,  was  away  for  the  weekend,  and  Su- 
i,  my  girlfriend,  was  visiting  her  parents, 
stranger  knocked  on  the  door  of  my  fifth- 
>or  apartment  on  East  Tenth  Street  between 
/enues  A  and  B.  I  opened  the  door  without 
st  asking  who  it  was  or  looking  through  the 
ephole.  Standing  in  front  of  me  was  a  light- 
inned  black  man  about  my  age  who  intro- 
iced  himself  as  Conrad  and  said  he  was  a 
end  of  Max,  the  bookseller  on  Eighty-sixth 
reet  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and  also  of 
eorge,  which  surprised  me,  since  I  thought  1 
lew  George's  friends.  He  was  dressed  in  a  pe- 
iliar  outfit:  khaki  riding  breeches  with  high 
ce-up  boots,  a  frayed  leather  jacket  with  the 
liar  turned  up;  and  in  his  hand,  a  riding  crop, 
e  said  George  had  told  him  I  had  bought  some 
BD  and  wasn't  about  to  drop  it,  so  wouldn't  I 
11  it  to  him,  Conrad — he  wanted  it  badly,  and 
t  had  brought  along  the  book  I  had  ordered 


from  Max — it  had  just 
arrived  in  the  mail. 

I  should  explain  a  few 
things  before  I  go  on. 
Marijuana  was  forbid- 
den, of  course,  and  pos- 
session of  it  was  often 
harshly  punished,  some- 
times with  years  in  jail, 
but  LSD  wasn't  prohib- 
ited yet.  Knowledge 
about  its  marvelous  ef- 
fects had  only  recently 
begun  to  trickle  down 
from  the  university  lab- 
oratories to  the  streets. 
That's  why  I  had  bought 
myself  some  of  the  stuff. 
But  I  had  also  read 
Timothy  Leary's  warn- 
ings in  the  Harvard 
Advocate  about  the  im- 
portance of  "set  and 
setting,"  and  Aldous 
Huxley's  description  of 
some  hellish  moments 
on  mescaline.  I  didn't 
want  to  cleanse  the 
doors  of  perception  with 
a  dishrag.  So  I  had 
stored  the  capsule  in  the 
refrigerator  for  the 
vague  eventuality  of  a 
hassle-free  weekend  in 
the  country. 

And  now  came  this 
character  wanting  to 
buy  it,  introducing  him- 
self as  a  friend  of  both  George  and  Max,  and 
bringing  me  simultaneous  messages  from  both. 
It  seemed  just  a  bit  unlikely,  and  I  had  a  fleeting 
suspicion  that  Conrad  was  a  narcotics  agent 
who  was  on  to  my  dealer  and  out  to  entrap  me 
for  possession  of  marijuana  (using  the  acid  as  a 
pretext);  so,  as  I  invited  him  in — out  of  courte- 
sy to  George  and  Max,  more  than  anything — I 
not  only  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  sell  him  the 
acid  I  had  but  also  decided  to  leave  my  grass  hid- 
den behind  the  sink  instead  of  offering  to  share 
a  smoke  with  him.  Conrad  had  grass  of  his  own, 
however,  a  neat  little  row  of  carefully  rolled 
joints  in  his  breast  pocket.  His  eyes  were  ner- 
vous, alert,  but  friendly:  I  could  see  no  threat  in 
them.  The  book,  it  turned  out,  was  not  the  one 
I  had  ordered — The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead — 
but  something  I  had  never  heard  of:  the  J  Ching, 
or  Book  of  Changes. 

We  sat  down  on  the  rug  and  smoked.  1  put  on 
Thelonious  Monk's  Brilliant  Comers,  and  Con- 
rad smiled  broadly,  closed  his  eyes,  and  slowly 


Knowledge 
about  LSD's 
marvelous 
effects  had  only 
recently  begun 
to  trickle  down. 
That's  why  I 
had  bought 
some 
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/  dosed  my 
eyes.  Something 
was  working  a 
pattern  into 
the  cloth 
of  existence 


shook  his  head  as  if  in  unbelieving  appreciation. 
We  ralked  about  this  and  that.  Then  he  asked 
me  again  to  sell  him  the  acid  and  shyly  offered 
to  pay  double  whatever  I  had  paid  for  it.  He 
really  wanted  the  stuff;  it  had  to  do  with — he 
made  a  gesture  with  his  left  hand  that  seemed 
to  indicate  some  vaporous  cumulative  disorder 
with  roundish  contours — "everything,"  he  said, 
smacking  the  riding  crop  against  his  boot  and 
frowning  at  the  rug. 

1  asked  him  what  he  thought  dropping  acid 
would  do  tor  him.  He  didn't  answer.  He  sucked 
at  the  last  millimeter  of  viable  joint  and  asked 
with  gestures,  holding  his  breath,  it  I  wanted  to 
eat  the  roach.  I  shook  my  head.  After  letting 
out  a  prolonged,  hissing  exhalation,  he  popped 
the  roach  in  his  mouth,  swallowed  it,  and  said, 
"It's  the  best  part,  man."  Then  we  laughed,  and 
I  was  reassured  by  his  relaxed  and  comfortable 
way  of  chuckling,  when  abruptly,  without  look- 
ing at  me — he  was  busy  lighting  another 
joint — he  asked  me  where  I'd  gotten  the  acid, 
and  I  telt  my  hands  grow  cold  and  I  thought: 
he's  an  enemy  and  he  knows  I've  got  dope 
stashed  away  and  he  wants  to  get  at  my  dealer. 
Then  he  handed  me  the  joint  and  I  refused  it 
and,  tumbling  tor  the  most  immediate  way  to 
avoid  having  to  answer  his  question,  I  ottered  to 
sell  him  my  capsule  after  all. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yeah,  sure,  what  the  hell,  who  knows  when 
I'll  get  around  to  dropping  it." 

"Shit,  man,  that's  real  generous  of  you." 

As  I  returned  from  the  fridge  and  saw  him 
standing  there  in  his  boots  and  jodhpurs  (he'd 
lett  the  crop  lying  on  the  floor)  with  a  look  of 
anticipatory  excitement  on  his  face,  I  felt  like  a 
fool  for  conceiving  of  this  nervous  innocent  as  a 
narc — especially  when  he  insisted  on  cautiously 
pouring  the  contents  of  the  capsule  on  a  piece  of 
newspaper  on  the  table  to  see  what  the  stuff 
looked  like;  or  was  he  mistrusting  me  now?  And 
maybe  with  good  reason,  for  the  acid  turned  out 
to  be  a  little  mound  of  fine  white  powder. 

"Looks  like  baking  powder,"  he  said. 

"Certainly  does,"  I  said.  I  was  embarrassed. 

Conrad  licked  his  finger,  dipped  it  in  the 
powder,  and  put  the  finger  in  his  mouth. 

"Tastes  like  sugar,"  he  said. 

"No  shit!"  I  picked  up  a  sizable  pinch  of  the 
stuff  and  put  it  on  my  tongue.  "It  is  sugar!" 

He  tested  it  again.  It  was  definitely  sugar. 

"1  can't  believe  it,"  I  said.  This  time  I  wet  my 
finger  too  and  lifted  off  some  sugar  and  tasted  it 
again. 

"Confectioners'  sugar,"  Conrad  said  laugh- 
ing. "Good  stuff!"  and  he  took  some  more. 

Then  I  realized,  "It's  supposed  to  be  sugar — it 
usually  comes  in  sugar  cubes!" 

"You  mean ..." 


"Yeah,  that's  right.  You  better  eat  the  rest  c 
it." 

"Shit!" 

He  cautiously  picked  up  the  paper,  folded 
into  a  funnel,  and  carefully  poured  the  remain 
of  the  sugar  into  his  mouth.  I  offered  him  a  glas 
of  water  to  wash  it  down. 

"I  guess  we  dropped  it,"  he  said. 
"Yup.  I  guess  we  did."  I  had  taken  about 
third  of  the  dose. 

We  went  back  into  the  living  room  and  sa 
down,  Conrad  on  a  couch,  1  in  an  armchaii 
Conrad  lit  another  joint.  I  put  on  John  Col 
trane's  A  Love  Supreme.  So  much  fc 
set  and  setting. 


I 


w 


"e  chatted  for  a  while,  and  then  we  fell  s 
lent.  The  music  had  stopped.  Something  wa 
happening.  Something  was  snaking  through  m 
brain  and  my  body:  Energy.  Thought.  Se* 
Memory.  Imagination.  I  reached  for  a  penc 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  coffee  table  near  m 
and  wrote,  "Sending  out  thoughts ..."  I  imag 
ined  flashing  sabers,  thundering  hooves:  I  wa 
some  sort  of  general,  a  field  marshal  of  th 
mind;  it  felt  terrific  to  have  such  power,  but  th 
very  next  word  that  presented  itself,  "like, 
proved  almost  insuperably  difficult,  it  had  "kill 
stuck  halfway  down  its  throat;  did  I  really  wan 
to  wage  war,  and  with  whom?  I  fought  my  wa 
through  all  four  letters  and  felt  the  surge 
martial  power  again.  "Sending  out  thought 
like.  .  .  "  Like  what?  I  wrote  down  the  won 
that  came  to  mind:  "an  army."  Houses  wer 
burning.  A  naked  infant  lay  in  the  heart  of 
blue  flower,  a  wasp  came  and  stung  it.  No! 

I  closed  my  eyes.  Something  was  working 
pattern  into  the  cloth  of  existence,  a  million 
threaded  pattern  of  whirling,  writhing  image 
woven  of  thoughts,  impulses,  fears,  and  desire 
all  braided  together,  sublime  and  sinister,  crue 
and  innocent,  beautiful  and  hideous,  and  th 
shuttling  loom  on  which  all  this  was  woven  an 
rewoven  was  the  human  brain,  mine  and  every 
one's,  and  there  was  no  way  to  stop  it.  I  opene 
my  eyes.  Convulsions  in  the  grain  of  the  woo' 
floor:  snakes.  The  room  was  sugar-sweet,  pow 
der-soft.  I  looked  at  what  I  had  written  and  add 
ed,  "of  snakes."  It  took  an  endless  time  to  writ 
the  letters.  The  s  alone  held  so  much  mor 
meaning  than  the  whole  word.  When  it  reap 
peared  again  at  the  end  the  implications  seeme 
enormous.  I  drew  a  picture: 


Then  I  dropped  the  pencil  and  looked  up 
There  was  Conrad  with  his  eyes  closed  and  h 
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This  isn't 
hat  you  think 

If  you  think  all  ultra  lights  are  ultra  light  in  flavor, 
think  again.  Merit  Ultra  Lights  delivers  rich,  smooth,  genuinely 
satisfying  taste.  Even  with  so  little  tar.  The  secret  is  Enriched  Flavor.™  Only  Merit  has  it. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  maybe  that's  why  it's  one  of  today's 
fastest  growing  ultra  light  brands. 
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Kings:  5  mg  "tar,"  0.5  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


We  went 
to  Tompkins 
Square  Park  to 
sit.  Every  once 
in  a  while 
someone  would 
come  along  who 
seemed  to  feel 
part  of  things 


mouth  smiling  halt- 
open  and  his  head  tilted 
as  if  listening  to  distant 
music.  On  the  long  wall 
over  his  head  was  an 
Egyptian  mural,  the 
paint  flaked  or  faded 
with  the  millennia,  a 
king  in  perfect  Egypto- 
profile  holding  a 
douhle-shafted  whip  in 
front  of  his  chest;  mi- 
nuscule slaves  in  a  cow- 
ering row  before  him 
proffering  food,  live 
heasts,  and  other  gifts; 
behind  him,  in  lock- 
step,  attractive  female 
attendants  with  trans- 
parent garments  and 
palpable  behinds  and 
breasts  and  long,  gestur- 
ing hands;  above  him, 
the  sun  with  rays  ending 
in  hands;  the  whole 
thing  in  cerulean  blue 
and  rose  and  some  kind 
of  glittering  aqua  green; 
was  it  paint  or  inlay,  or 
both?  When  I  leaned  in 
to  look,  however,  it  was 
gone.  But  Conrad  was 
there,  Conrad  as  Pha- 
raoh, his  crop  the  em- 
blem of  kingly  power, 
and  I,  a  slave? 

By  about  midnight, 
Conrad  was  Conrad 
again,  a  New  York  hipster  who,  it  turned  out, 
had  recently  joined  an  equestrian  cluh  on  the 
Upper  West  Side.  We  went  up  on  the  roof.  The 
air  over  the  city  was  very  clear.  The  moon  and 
the  stars  were  out,  and  we  could  see  the  Empire 
State  Building  all  lit  up.  I  pointed  out  the  black 
silhouette  of  the  Con  Ed  plant  a  few  blocks 
above  us  by  the  East  River,  its  smokestacks 
strangely  slanted,  the  way  the  Expressionists 
used  to  draw  smokestacks.  In  charcoal,  in  fact. 
Conrad  said  the  smokestacks  looked  vertical  to 
him,  but  charcoal  seemed  just  right.  And  the 
Empire  State  Building  was  done  in  pastel  on  a 
black  ground.  In  fact  the  whole  landscape  was  a 
symbolic  picture. 

"How  so?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  the  Con  Ed  building  has  no  light,  and 
it  looks  mean  as  all  hell.  It  looks  like  it's  crawl- 
ing out  of  the  river  while  everyone's  asleep,  and 
frankly  it's  scaring  the  shit  out  of  me.  But  there's 
the  Empire  State  Building.  It  stands  there  like 
an  angel  of  light;  it  sees  far  and  wide,  and  it's 


holding  up  a  spear 

At  that  moment,  Hi 
lights  on  the  Empire  Stau 
Building  went  out 
swear  they  did — all  o 
them.  We  just  stooc 
there  gaping  and  shak 
ing  our  heads.  The  Cor 
Ed  building  was  puffing 
smoke  through  it; 
stacks.  "Damn,"  I  said, 
"that's  where  the  light 
comes  from!"  Conrad 
burst  out  laughing  anc 
slapped  his  thighs 
laughed  too,  but  I  fel 
very  uneasy. 

Around  dawn  we1 
went  to  Tompkins 
Square  Park  to  sit  on  the 
grass.  People  were  start- 
ing the  day's  errands; 
buying  newspapers,  go-i 
ing  to  church.  Othenl 
were  sitting  on  the  pari 
benches,  feeding  the 
pigeons  and  squirrels, 
talking,  reading.  We 
observed  how  crooked, 
most  people  were  inj, 
their  bodies,  how  the> 
carried  themselves  as 
they  had  stolen  a  piece 
of  existence  and  hoped 
no  one  would  notice. 
Every  once  in  a  whi 
someone  would  come 
along  who  seemed  to1 
feel  part  of  things,  who  was  quietly  joyful  in  his 
or  her  movements,  whose  face  shone.  Then  we1 
noticed  a  large  yellow  turd  a  tew  feet  away  from 
us  in  the  grass.  It  formed  the  apex  of  an  equilat 
eral  triangle  of  which  Conrad  was  the  right  corJ 
ner  and  I  the  left.  Impossible  to  ignore  such  a' 
presence  once  you've  seen  it.  We  thought  of 
moving  to  another  part  of  the  lawn,  but  it  telt 
uncomfortable  to  break  the  triangle.  We  wait 
ed.  Something  seemed  about  to  happen. 

Far  away,  at  the  other  end  of  the  park,  we  saw 
a  drunk  staggering  from  bench  to  bench,  pan 
handling,  and  I  prophesied:  "He's  going  tc 
come  here.  He'll  climb  the  fence  and  sit  down 
in  the  shit."  I  immediately  regretted  saying 
that.  The  drunk  worked  his  way  in  our  direc 
tion,  climbed  over  the  iron  fence,  and  asked  us 
for  a  dime.  (That  was  1965,  when  a  dime  was 
still  worth  asking  for.)  We  reached  into  our 
pockets  and  gave  him  some  change.  He  thanked 
us,  blessed  us,  introduced  himself  as  Bill  or  Jack, 
held  out  his  hand  for  us  to  shake,  staggering  all 
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\  a  while.  "Watch  out  behind  you,"  I  said  as  I 
1  hook  his  hand.  "No  problem,"  he  said,  "plenty 
[1  room,"  and  carefully,  without  looking  behind 
IJim,  sat  down  in  the  shit.  We  got  up  and  left 
linen. 

■  I  walked  Conrad  to  the  subway  at  Astor 
flace.  1  was  quivering,  a  fine  tremor  all  through 
Ky  body.  I  prayed:  "Please  make  this  stop.  No 
liore."  Conrad  stopped  in  front  of  a  trash  can 
jjill  of  discarded  photographs,  arty  portraits  of 
Hydrants,  puddles,  shoes,  somebody's  ear,  and 
h  on.  He  pulled  out  a  picture  of  a  young  woman 
iith  large  breasts  half  revealed  by  a  plunging 
!  eckline,  and  started  walking  again,  looking  at 
ke  picture  and  smiling.  Then  he  tore  the  face 
jut  of  the  picture  and  threw  the  rest  away.  "She 
l;minds  me  of  someone  I  know,"  he  said.  For 
pme  reason  his  doing  that  allayed  most  of  my 
Inxiety. 

When  we  parted,  he  skipped  down  the  sub- 
/ay  stairs  and  turned  around  and  said,  "I  love 
ou,  brother,"  and  I  said  I  loved  him  too. 

Back  in  the  apartment,  I  found  the  picture  of 
pe  double-snake  infinity  sign  and  the  words  I 
ad  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip: 

SENDING  OUT  THOUGHTS 
LIKE  AN  ARMY  OF  SNAKES 

liome  part  of  the  brain  had  edited  and  complet- 
d  the  phrase  overnight — I  knew  what  I  had  to 
io.  I  crossed  out  "snakes,"  replaced  it  with  "ser- 
)ents,"  and  added: 

TO  SEARCH  OUT  THE  ONE 
FROM  WHOM  ALL  THOUGHT  RECOILS 

I  slept  until  Susan  dropped  in  Sunday  eve- 
ling.  She  cooked  some  soup  for  the  two  of  us, 
nd  then  we  made  love  and  I  slept  some  more. 
X^hen  I  woke  up  around  midnight  I  examined 
he  book  Conrad  had  brought  me  and  soon  be- 
;an  to  feel  a  familiar  sensation  at  the  base  of  my 
\eck,  the  fine,  not  unpleasant,  shiver  of  the  un- 
:anny.  It  wasn't  just  the  book's  strangeness — 
he  arcane  flavor  of  the  English  title,  the  sixfold 
iers  of  straight  and  broken  lines  that  preceded 
:ach  chapter,  the  hundreds  of  cryptic  fragments 
if  verse  (that's  what  I  took  them  for),  or  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  text  into  "Judg- 
ments," "Images,"  and  "Lines."  True,  I  had 
lever  seen  anything  remotely  like  it,  but  it  was 
jbviously  a  book,  clearly  an  ancient  text  of  Chi- 
nese origin  and  of  some  psychological  interest, 
ince  Jung  had  written  the  foreword.  But  as  I 
Followed  Jung's  sample  interrogation  of  the  I 

hing  and  its  responses,  it  dawned  on  me  that 
this  wasn't  a  book  in  the  ordinary  sense;  that  it 
was  a  voice;  that  it  conversed  with  its  readers; 
that  it  was  not  only  intelligent  but  in  some  sense 
alive.  At  least  those  were  its  claims,  which  Jung 
was  trying  to  make  palatable  to  a  mind  accus- 
tomed to  a  rationalist  diet.  A  small  storm  began 


to  rise  in  my  brain,  I  could  feel  it,  excitement 
and  disbelief  and  foreboding  and  faint  disgust  all 
whirling  together.  In  the  appendix  was  a  set  of 
instructions  for  "Consulting  the  Oracle."  Not 
having  access  to  fifty-one  yarrow  stalks,  I  used 
the  coin  method. 

I  tossed  three  pennies  on  the  floor  six  times  in 
a  row,  recording  the  combinations  of  heads  and 
tails,  shaking  my  head  at  my  superstition  and  in- 
wardly hoping  for  a  reading  that  would  at  least 
roughly  respond  to  my  first  question:  "Who  or 
what  are  you?"  The  chart  at  the  end  of  the  book 
referred  me  to  the  second  line  of  the  sixty-first 
hexagram: 

A  crane  calling  in  the  shade. 
Its  young  answers  it. 
I  have  a  good  goblet. 
I  will  share  it  with  you. 

Those  four  lines  did  seem  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion very  clearly,  and  they  still  do.  If  interpreta- 
tion was  needed,  I  would  have  rephrased  the 
stanza  as  follows:  "I  am  related  to  you  as  a  wild 
bird  is  to  its  young.  Though  my  real  nature  is 
hidden  from  you,  I  speak  a  language  that  you 
can  understand.  Moreover,  you  can  reply  to  me, 
and  I  will  hear  you.  I  possess  something  of  rich 
and  mysterious  value.  I  will  share  it  with  you." 

I  decided  to  repeat  my  experiment,  more  or 
less  in  the  spirit  of  science,  by  framing  the  ques- 
tion as  I  had  the  first  time:  "Who  or  what  are 
you?"  and  tossing  the  coins  again,  noting  with  a 
mixture  of  satisfaction  and  disappointment  that 
the  combination  of  heads  and  tails  was  different 
from  the  result  of  the  first  throw.  This  time  I 
drew  the  fourth  hexagram  without  any  "chang- 
ing lines" — an  indication  of  a  static  or  unam- 
biguous situation.  Imagine  my  astonishment 
when  I  read  the  Judgment  of  Hexagram  Four: 

Youthful  Folly  has  success. 

It  is  not  I  who  seek  the  young  fool; 

The  young  fool  seeks  me. 

At  the  first  oracle  I  inform  him. 

If  he  asks  two  or  three  times,  it  is  importunity. 

If  he  importunes,  I  give  him  no  information. 

Perseverance  furthers. 

I  passed  the  next  few  days  in  a  fever  of  coin- 
tossing,  page-turning,  and  record-keeping,  in- 
terrupted only  by  eight  unavoidable  hours  of 
work  at  the  office  and  five  hours  reluctantly 
yielded  to  sleep.  Susan  was  irritated,  maybe 
jealous,  too,  of  my  obsession. 

About  a  week  after  the  acid  trip,  I  received 
the  following  reading: 

If  one  is  not  extremely  careful, 

Someone  may  come  up  from  behind  and  strike 

him. 
Misfortune. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  a  fool  once  again,  I 


It  dawned 
on  me  that  the 
7  Ching  wasn't 
a  book  in  the 
ordinary  sense; 
it  was  a  voice 
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He  grabs  my 
right  arm  with 
his  Icjt  hand, 
whisks  his  right 
hand  out  of  his 
coat  pocket 
and  shoots 


asked  the  /  C/iing  for  an  explanation  and  wrote 
down  the  answer: 

A  cry  of  alarm.  Arms  at  evening  and  at  night. 
Fear  nothing. 

Fear  nothing!  That  was  easy  for  the  /  Ching  to 
say.  I  was  worried.  Susan  suggested  a  psycho- 
logical meaning.  A  violent  and  morhid  streak 
had  shown  up  in  my  dreams  only  recently.  One 
dream  in  particular  had  disturbed  me:  "An  old 
couple  in  hed.  The  man  awakes  and  sits  up. 
Death  stands  behind  the  hed  in  medieval  robe 
and  cowl.  Using  both  hands,  Death  presses  the 
wooden  handle  of  his  sickle  against  the  old 
man's  throat  and  says:  'We  make  the  rounds 
three  times  a  day.'  " 

I  cast  the  coins  once  more  the  next  morning, 
without  asking  a  question.  The  oracle  said: 

One  is  enriched  through  unfortunate  events. 

No  blame,  if  you  are  sincere 

And  walk  in  the  middle. 

And  report  with  a  seal  to  the  prince. 

This  made  no  sense  to  me  at  all,  and  1  decided 
to  shelve  the  /  Ching.  Confucius  had  said  you 
had  to  be  at  least  sixty  before  you  could  make 
intelligent  use  of  this  hook.  No  doubt 
/^■^       he  was  right. 


1 


he  following  night,  between  1  and  2  A.M.,  1 
was  shot  by  a  stranger  in  front  of  the  door  to  my 
apartment. 

It  happened  like  this:  I  came  home  from  a  late 
movie  with  Susan.  We  got  out  of  the  subway  at 
Astor  Place  and  walked  slowly  east.  Near  Ave- 
nue A  on  St.  Mark's  Place,  I  stooped  to  pick  up 
a  small  gray  piece  of  paper.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment 1  heard  a  soft  high  tinkling  of  bells  across 
the  street.  1  turned  around:  the  street  was  emp- 
ty. Susan  had  heard  the  bells  too.  The  sound 
must  have  come  from  inside  an  apartment.  The 
paper  I  picked  up  was  some  kind  of  playing  card. 
Two  question  marks  were  printed  on  it,  one 
right  side  up,  the  other  upside  down.  On  the  op- 
posite side  were  the  words: 

REVERSE 
OR 
EXCHANGE 

I  put  the  card  in  my  pocket.  We  walked 
through  Tompkins  Square  Park.  It  was  very 
dark  and  unusually  quiet.  A  police  car  slowly 
rolled  by  on  Tenth  Street.  A  small  dog  ran  up  to 
us,  wagging  its  tail.  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to 
pet  it.  It  yelped  and  ran  away  with  its  tail  be- 
tween its  legs. 

As  we  walked  up  the  stairs  to  the  apartment,  I 
noticed  two  men  following  about  one  flight  be- 
neath us.  I  glanced  down  through  the  banister 
and  saw  the  head  of  one  of  them,  a  black  man 
with  straightened  hair.  I  assumed  he  lived  in  our 


building.  I  kissed  Susan  as  we  walked  up.  Then 
searched  tor  my  keys  and  discovered  that  1  ha' 
left  them  uptown  at  Susan's  place.  I  knocke' 
on  the  door.  I  heard  music  playing  inside,  an 
voices.  George  was  giving  a  party.  I  heard  I 
voice  behind  me  and  turned  my  head  and  sa* 
the  two  men  who  had  followed  us  up  the  stain 
Susan  stepped  up  to  the  door  and  knocke1 
again,  a  little  louder.  The  door  opened  anJ 
George  appeared  and  looked  at  Susan.  Th 
sound  of  music  was  louder  now.  Why  hadn't  b 
told  me  about  the  party? 

This  part  ot  the  memory  looks  unnatutall 
bright,  maybe  because  the  ceiling  lamp  in  th 
hallway  was  broken:  George,  with  his  tigh 
hand,  is  holding  the  doot  open  wide.  His  head 
lit  from  behind,  has  a  halo  of  blonde  curls.  Su 
san  stands  before  him  in  a  dark  coat,  her  heac 
tilted,  smiling  up  at  him,  offering  him  her  face 
her  smile.  I  am  behind  her,  out  of  her  sight 
And  the  men  following  us — I  can't  see  thei 
faces,  but  I  think  they're  staring  at  me.  When 
the  nearer  of  the  two  men  accosts  me,  I  don' 
hear  his  voice  (I  think  now  that  he  must  hav< 
said  something  dramatic,  like  "this  is  a  stick 
up!"),  and  I  assume  he's  coming  to  the  party 
Many  sttangers  come  to  out  house  when  George 
gives  a  party,  friends  of  friends.  Now  i  see  Con- 
rad behind  George  in  the  kitchen,  it's  the  first 
time  I've  seen  him  since  the  acid  trip;  I  say  "go 
ahead,"  indicating  with  my  hand  that  the  mani 
and  his  friend  should  go  in  before  me;  Susan's 
inside  already,  and  George  has  stepped  back  to 
make  room  for  the  strangers  he  thinks  I've 
brought  with  me.  The  next  moment  all  I  see  is 
the  face  of  the  man  who  will  shoot  me.  His  jaw 
has  dropped,  a  mask  of  incomprehension.  I  sup 
pose  my  face  looked  blank  as  well. 

"Get  in  there!" 

He  looks  mad.  He  takes  me  by  the  arm  and 
shoves  me  towatd  the  door.  I  turn  around  to 
face  him,  raising  my  hands,  palms  up:  "What's 
the  matter.7  What's  going  on?"  This  sends  him 
into  a  rage.  He  grabs  my  right  arm  with  his  left 
hand  and  half  pushes,  half  pivots  me  with  a 
half-turn  toward  the  door  and  whisks  his  right 
hand  out  of  his  coat  pocket  and  shoots 

The  bullet — this  is  a  reconstruction,  of 
course,  I  could  have  had  no  idea  at  the  time 
what  the  bullet  was  doing  or  whether  there  was 
a  bullet  at  all,  it  sounded  so  much  like  a  cap 
gun;  but  the  day  after  the  shooting,  a  detective 
searched  for  the  bullet  in  the  kitchen  and  left  in 
perplexity,  shaking  his  head,  and  latet  George 
discovered  a  chip  in  the  brick  wall  opposite  the 
kitchen  window  and  together  we  reconstructed 
the  bullet's  trajectory.  I  wish  I  could  triangulate 
the  dance  of  all  those  bodies  in  space:  The  gun- 
man twirling  me  into  alignment  as  Susan  walks 
out  ot  range  into  the  living  room  and  Conrad 
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riiefliops  over  the  sink  to  wash  a  glass  and  George, 
1 1|  jght  between  a  self-protective  reflex  and  alle- 
■di  ince  to  me,  half  closes  the  door;  then  the 
:  allot:  the  bullet  drills  into  my  right  side  two  and 
dijilialf  inches  from  the  navel,  charring  the  rim  of 
ime  entry  wound,  speeds  through  the  thin  layer 
itaiBfat  covering  the  internal  organs,  misses  the 
dijtestinal  wall  by  a  couple  of  millimeters,  exits 
aMiout  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  navel 
Tlo  charring  there),  passes  through  the  space 
it*tween  George  and  the  open  door,  traverses 
B  e  length  of  the  kitchen,  missing  Conrad  by 
rafjlcouple  of  feet,  sails  through  the  crack  of  the 
t);  i  ghtly  opened  window,  crosses  the  courtyard, 
■igl  id  smashes  into  a  brick  wall.  That  window  was 
ealised  no  higher  than  an  inch  off  the  sill,  and 
S |j  e  bullet  did  not  graze  the  wood. 
leJj  I  was  pleased  with  this  last  detail,  and  there 
ic|  as  something  like  pride  in  that  pleasure — not 
jdlcactly  as  if  I  had  done  it,  but  as  if  I  had  been 
iclected  and  transported  beyond  the  reach  of 
iefl  te.  Because  I  had  been  given  to  know  from  the 
miiginning  that  I  was  past  any  harm.  Even  as  I 
avjll.  For  a  moment  nothing  happened  at  all,  I 
ood  there  empty,  and  then  1  thought  this  must 
i  a  joke,  but  I  noticed  my  stomach  was  warm 
r»j  id  my  head  was  spinning  and  I  comprehended 
lat  something  unbelievable  had  happened,  I 
ad  been  shot  in  the  stomach  and  this  could  be 
ie  end.  And  the  strangest  thing  happened:  the 
npact  of  this  recognition  resembled  nothing  so 
J  luch  as  delight.  No  thought:  I  just  stood  there, 
t,  mazed;  and  then  I  realized  I  would  have  to 
ome  back  to  this  later  because  unless  I  fell  he 
/ould  shoot  me  again,  and  what  came  to  mind 
s  I  fell,  of  all  the  mortal  or  lifesaving  thoughts, 
/as  how  I  used  to  practice  precisely  this  same 
mp  collapse  when  I  was  a  child  and  a  friend 
>ointed  a  stick  at  me  and  said  bang:  the  pleasure 
c  gave  me,  this  pantomime  of  the  body's  re- 
ersion  to  the  realm  of  things  while  the  life 
rouched  inside  in  secret  delight. 

I  hit  the  floor  and  I  could  have  burst  out 
aughing  but  I  had  to  lie  still  and  now  1  remem- 
lered  my  mother  pretending  that  she  was 
lead — for  which  she  had  immediately  apolo- 
ized  with  a  grievous  urgency  that  puzzled  me  (I 
vas  about  six),  since  it  implied  more  guilt  over 
ler  deception  than  I  could  imagine;  1  had  been 
gripping  her  throat  playfully,  pretending  I  was 
he  maniacal  strangler  we  had  seen  in  a  mov- 
-we  were  both  laughing — when  suddenly 
ler  head  fell  to  the  side  and  her  eyes  closed  and 
he  didn't  respond  to  my  calling  her  name  and 
prodding  her,  until  my  voice  must  have  sounded 
frightened  or  tearful.  And  then  1  thought,  1 
mustn't  do  that  to  Susan,  and  opened  my  eyes, 
and  Susan  was  standing  in  front  of  me,  eyes 
bulging,  fingertips  over  her  mouth:  "Ah!  Ah! 
Ah!"  but  with  her  lips  drawn  back  in  a  way  that 


suggested  laughter.  She  may  have  been  hoping 
it  was  all  a  joke,  or  trying  to  catch  her  breath, 
but  my  impression  then  was  that  she  was  disguis- 
ing a  soundless  laugh  with  those  strange  little 
cries,  and  that  her  hand  over  her  mouth  was 
part  of  the  concealment.  It  looked  very  strange, 
and  I  thought,  oh  Susan,  love  of  my  life,  you 
have  two  faces,  I  am  afraid  of  you.  But  then  I 
noticed  something  in  me  was  silently  laughing 
also,  as  if  in  the  knowledge  that  this  was  all  pre- 
tense— serious  pretense,  but  make-believe  nev- 
ertheless: theater. 

George  slammed  and  double-locked  the  door 
(the  gunman  had  run  down  the  stairs)  and 
called  the  police,  his  voice  somehow  movie- 
dramatic:  "Officer,  there's  been  a  shooting 
here!"  His  girlfriend,  Joyce,  stood  in  the  living 
room  with  her  shoulders  hunched  and  both 
hands  over  her  mouth,  flanked  by  six  horrified- 
looking  people  I  had  never  seen,  probably 
friends  of  hers.  Now  George  was  flushing  our 
grass  down  the  toilet. 

My  trousers  felt  too  tight.  I  opened  my  belt, 
my  fly,  tried  to  pull  down  the  pants  a  little.  And 
then  I  remembered  a  dream.  I  had  written  it 
down  at  least  three  weeks  ago:  A  man  steps  out  of 
a  car  and  is  shot  in  the  stomach  by  a  man  who  is 
hiding  behind  another  car.  He  bends  over  and  falls 
to  his  knees  and  puts  his  forehead  and  hands  on  the 
ground,  like  a  Muslim  praying  toward  Mecca.  I  was 
amazed  and  delighted.  I  imagined  writing  a  let- 
ter to  the  Society  for  Psychic  Research:  a  docu- 
mented case  of  precognition!  But  what  if  I  died? 
Ridiculous — that  was  not  in  the  cards  at  all. 
How  did  I  know? 

For  a  few  seconds  I  felt  myself  almost  literal- 
ly at  a  threshold,  all  my  memories  on  one  side 
and  a  darkly  luminous  space  on  the  other — like 
two  rooms,  one  filled  with  furniture  and  anoth- 
er empty — and  joy  running  back  and  forth,  cra- 
zy with  glee,  like  a  puppy  racing  from  room 
to  room  when  its  master  comes  home.  I  felt 
an  uncontainable,  inexpressible  happiness,  but 
strangely  as  if  it  were  not  quite  my  own,  as  if 
something  closer  to  me  than  anything  I  called 
myself  had  woken  from  endless  sleep.  A  little 
later  I  heard  a  snarling  voice  in  the  back  of  my 
head  distinctly  pronouncing  three  words:  "You 
disgust  me,"  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  a  fist  was 
pounding  on  the  door  and  the  police  were  there, 
they  had  come  with  astonishing  promptness — 
two,  three,  five,  seven  men,  more  and  more. 
They  swarmed  into  every  corner  of  every  room 
and  questioned  everyone — me  too:  "Who  shot 
you?  What  did  he  look  like?  Colored,  was  he 
colored?  How  many  were  there?" 

Several  of  them  occupied  themselves  with 
staring  at  George's  Cuban  posters  and  searching 
for  drugs — under  radiators,  inside  drawers,  un- 
der the  rug.  Conrad  crouched  down  next  t- 1  me 


I  just  stood 
there  amazed; 
and  then  I 
realized  that 
unless  I  fell  he 
would  shoot 
me  again 
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A  middle-aged, 
bullish  cop 
questioned  him: 
'it  <was  political, 
right?' 


and  placed  a  render,  consoling  hand  on  my 
knee.  "Are  you  all  right?"  1  assured  him  1  was. 
He  looked  sad.  "I  really  am  all  right,"  I  said,  and 
I  was  sure  I  was  telling  the  truth.  This  certainty, 
in  the  lace  oi  what  had  just  happened,  struck  me 
as  comical.  Had  I  ever  known  myselt  safer  and 
sounder  than  now,  sprawled  on  the  kitchen 
floor  surrounded  hy  friends  and  strangers  wirh 
my  trousers  unhuttoned  and  hlood  trickling 
onto  my  underpants  from  one  ot  two  holes  in  my 
gut? 

A  middle-aged,  bullish  cop  tapped  Conrad  on 
the  shoulder,  ordered  him  to  stand  up,  maneu- 
vered him  into  the  living  room,  and  questioned 
him:  "It  was  political,  right?  Why  don't  you  ad- 
mit it."  Meanwhile,  1  was  bleeding.  1  was  quite 
feeble  by  now.  At  last  a  young  cop  was  assigned 
to  dress  my  wounds.  He  opened  a  Red  Cross  kit 
and  wrapped  an  elastic  bandage  around  my 
waist  (without  cleaning  the  wounds,  1  noticed). 
1  could  tell  by  his  questions  that  he  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was  like  to  get  shot:  Was  it  a  sting- 
ing or  a  burning  sensation,  was  it  bad  or  not  so 
bad?  He  also  was  concerned  not  to  hurt  me  as 
he  bandaged  me.  Another  cop  questioned  the 
neighbors  in  the  hallway.  I  heard  loud  protesta- 
tions: "I  sleep!  1  don'  hear  nahsink!"  Finally  the 
ambulance  came  with  wailing  sirens.  Two  men 
dressed  in  white  came  in  and  tried  to  lift  me 
onto  a  stretcher.  It  hurt  too  much.  I  asked  them 
to  help  me  walk  downstairs,  and  surprisingly, 
they  didn't  object.  They  even  let  me  climb  the 
steps  into  the  back  of  the  ambulance.  But  when 
the  van  pulled  up  in  front  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
they  insisted  on  carrying  me  in.  "Can  1  sit?"  I 
asked.  "Lie  down."  The  slightest  jolt — a 
cough,  a  held  breath — cut  like  a  knife. 


I 


lay  in  a  haze.  Deep  within,  submerged  but 
present,  was  joy,  gurgling  like  distant  laughter. 
At  some  point  I  had  been  asked  to  undress  be- 
neath a  sheet.  A  nurse  took  off  my  shoes.  Two 
detectives  asked  me  some  questions. 

An  extremely  thin  young  doctor — probably 
an  intern — sat  down  beside  me  on  the  bed.  Be- 
fore he  opened  his  mouth,  I  felt  myself  shrink- 
ing away  from  him. 

"What  happened."  (Phrased  not  as  a  ques- 
tion but  as  a  command. ) 

1  couldn't  have  felt  more  alert  if  a  snake  had 
slid  across  my  legs.  There  was  no  tangible  threat 
in  his  words  or  his  manner,  but  what  1  felt  was: 
This  is  it.  Whether  it  was  his  eyes,  deep-set  be- 
hind round  glasses  framed  with  black  wire,  or 
the  way  his  lips  turned  down  at  the  corners  as  if 
in  fine  deprecation — everything  about  him  felt 
subtly  yet  acutely  dangerous. 

I  told  him  I  had  already  been  asked  his  ques- 
tion and  all  the  ones  that  would  follow  at  least 
halt  a  dozen  times,  first  at  home,  then  here  at 


the  hospital,  that  I  was  tired,  and  couldn't 
please  get  my  answers  from  those  plainclot 
cops  or  detectives  or  whatever  they  were. 

At  first  he  looked  surprised.  Then  his  e 
narrowed — not  hatefully,  but  as  it  he  was  try 
to  recognize  something  in  my  eyes,  leaning 
a  little.  He  smiled  briefly.  Then  he  walked 
The  smile  was  unpleasant.  He  smiled  with 
lip-,  only. 

On  my  left,  where  my  view  was  obstructed 
a  green  plastic  curtain,  a  woman  was  moan 
in  a  steady  monotone:  "Nurse,  nurse,  nu: 
nurse." 

The  young  intern  came  back  with  a  legal- 
yellow  writing  pad  and  drew  a  green  curt 
around  my  bed.  Now  we  were  alone  togetl 
He  put  the  pad  on  the  empty  bed  next  to  mi 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  ; 
dtew  back  the  sheet  that  covered  my  body, 
posing  not  only  the  wounds  but  my  genital 
suppressed  a  reflex  of  anger  and  fear.  What 
was  mistaken  about  him?  He  was  just  doing 
job. 

"What  happened."  Again,  the  voice  was 
and  flat. 

"I  was  shot." 

"Where  did  it  happen." 

I  don't  know  why  1  didn't  simply  yield  ; 
give  him  the  story.  Partly  it  was  the  difficult 
talking  without  involuntarily  tensing  the  rt 
cles  torn  by  the  bullet.  I  shook  my  head 
turned  my  face  away.  He  took  my  chin  in 
hand  and  forced  me  to  look  at  him.  "Sorry 
bother  ya,  /e/la!"  I  reached  up  to  push  his  h; 
away — I  couldn't,  it  hurt  too  much.  Te 
welled  up.  A  flicker  of  a  smile  crossed  his  fa 
His  hand  lingered  on  my  chin  for  a  mome 
then  he  let  go.  I  reached  down  to  pull  the  sh 
back  up  but  1  couldn't  reach  it.  I  tried  to  sit  u 
couldn't.  I  closed  my  eyes,  trying  to  recover 
sense  of  deathless  security  1  had  felt  before. 

He  put  the  tip  of  his  finger  to  the  en) 
wound  on  my  right  side  and  very  lightly  circ 
the  rim.  Then  he  ran  his  finger  along  the  p 
sage  the  bullet  had  taken,  pressing  just  a  If 
bit  and  stopping  every  inch  or  so  to  quietly  ti 
"Does  this  hurt?  This?  This?"  Nothing  he 
caused  me  more  than  slight  discomfort, 
ptobings  became  rougher,  so  I  decided  to  hurU 
him  with  a  phony  "ouch"  or  two.  That  wa1 
mistake:  he  incteased  the  pressure.  Eventu; 
he  reached  the  exit  wound.  He  stopped,  dil 
the  sheet  up  to  my  chest,  picked  up  the  yelh 
pad  and  started  writing. 

He  wrote  and  wrote.  I  wondered  what 
could  be  taking  so  long  to  report.  Was  he  lyi)1; 
I  watched  him:  If  he  put  on  fifty  pounds, 
would  be  handsome  in  a  featureless  sort  of  wv 
like  a  shop-window  mannequin.  Thin  blot 
hair.  A  small  cut  on  his  chin.  He  filled  i 
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es  and  half  of  a  third. 
;n  he  left  me.  I 
ched  the  IV  needle 
se  in  my  left  arm,  the 
lid  bubbling  in  the 
tie  above  me.  The 
tain  was  briefly 
led  aside  on  my 
at,  and  a  doctor 
ed  me  what  my  reli- 
n  was.  "None,"  I 
1. 

lay  for  a  while  listen- 
to  the  woman's 
idy  moaning  on  my 
She  had  changed 
plea  to  "Pick  me  up, 
k  me  up,  pick  me  up, 
k  me  up." 

\nother  doctor,  a 

tly  black  man,  pulled 
curtain  aside  and  sat 

vn  on  the  edge  of  my 
(Ji.  He  smiled,  and  I 

iled.  He  asked  me 

w  I  felt,  and  I  said, 

ncomfortable  but 

ay."  He  examined  the 

unds,  and  was  very 

eful  not  to  hurt  me.  ~~~~ 

'When  did  it  hap- 

a?"  What  a  sensible 

estion:  not  what  hap- 
ianed  or  where,  but 

ten!  I  told  him  it  had 

en  around   two  or 

o-thirty  in  the  morn- 

\.  He  patted  my  hand: 

think  you  were  very  lucky." 

I  liked  him  immensely.  A  nurse  came  by  and 

d:  "Dr.  Castro,  please  come  to  bed  seven 

len  you  have  a  chance."  He  said  he  would  be 

;ht  back,  and  walked  away. 

I  saw  George  and  Susan  standing  in  the  door- 

y.  Someone  must  have  forbidden  them  to 

ter  the  room.  We  waved  to  each  other.  Susan 

is  mouthing  something — "I  love  you"  or 
)-  low  are  you?"  I  couldn't  be  sure — and  I  raised 

/  thumb  as  an  answer.  The  voice  on  my  left 
3«J  >pped  calling.  A  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Castro 

turned  and  informed  me  that  an  operation  was 

•cessary. 

"It  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  we  have 
rformed  it  many  times.  We  make  an  opening 
find  out  whether  you  have  been  injured  inter- 
illy,  so  that  if  we  find  a  wound  we  can  mend  it. 
we  don't  operate,  and  you  are  bleeding  by 
ily  so  much  as  a  scratch  in  your  peritoneum, 
n  e  damage  might  be  beyond  repair  in  a  few 
t^urs.  Of  course  we  can't  operate  without  your 


consent.  But  you  must 
recognize  the  necessity 
of  it.  I  repeat,  the  oper- 
ation is  not  dangerous 
at  all.  There  is  no  cause 
for  worry.  However,  if 
we  do  not  operate,  the 
chances  are  that  you 
will  die  within  a  few 
hours  of  injuries  that 
should  be  repaired  im- 
mediately. So,  do  you 
consent  to  this  oper- 
ation?" 

Of  course  I  consent- 
ed. I  trusted  him  with- 
out reserve.  With  a 
touch  on  my  knee  Dr. 
Castro  complimented 
me  for  my  good  com- 
mon sense,  drew  the 
curtain  around  my  bed, 
and  left. 

I  wished  he  had  not 
drawn  the  curtain.  I 
wanted  to  see  Susan  and 
George.  I  wished  they 
could  come  in  and  talk 
to  me.  I  would  ask  for 
permission  as  soon  as 
the  doctor  came  back. 

Then  the  skinny  in- 
tern parted  the  curtain 
and  stood  next  to  me 
with  a  clipboard  in  his 
hand. 

"I  want  you  to  sign 
here" — marking  a  line 
with  a  red  pen  at  the  bottom  of  a  printed  form — 
"for  the  operation."  And  he  handed  me  the 
clipboard  and  the  pen. 

I  suppose  he  had  meant  to  put  an  X  on  the 
line,  but  it  was  a  cross.  1  glanced  up  at  his  face. 
He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  drew  the 
curtain  around  his  shoulder  so  that  he  was 
shielded  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  and  looked 
at  me  steadily,  blinking  from  time  to  time.  A 
very  peculiar  sensation  then:  that  someone  was 
gazing  at  me  through  his  eyes,  someone  who 
knew  me  very  well  and  was  using  this  young 
man's  face  as  a  mask.  I  was  afraid.  1  put  the  tip  of 
the  ballpoint  pen  on  the  paper  next  to  the  cross. 
My  hand  felt  cold.  I  thought  of  Dr.  Castro's 
good  arguments.  They  sounded  tinny  against 
this  threat.  Of  what?  Today  I  would  call  it  "per- 
dition." But  I  had  no  idea,  then,  of  what  that 
word  means.  All  I  felt  was  an  undefined  and 
therefore  limitless  menace. 
"What  if  1  don't  sign?" 
This  question  was  no  longer  directed  at  the 


A  very  peculiar 
sensation:  that 
someone  was 
gazing  at  me 
through  his  eyes 
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What  was  I 
thinking  before, 
then,  about  life 
and  death  being 
indistinguishable? 


young  man  whose  job  it  was  to  secure  my  signa- 
ture; it  was  addressed  to  the  one  gazing  at  me 
through  his  eyes  with  a  glittering  merciless  iiv 
telhgcncc  (hat  hated  and  lured  and  smiled  and 
lied  yet  shone  with  the  knowledge  of  hidden 
things.  He  saw  through  me;  I  saw  only  the 
opaque  glint  of  his  understanding. 

His  answer  was  to  smile  down  at  me,  slowly 
shaking  his  head  as  if  to  say,  "You're  going  to 
die,  and  I'm  certainly  not  going  to  stop  you." 
And  1  had  such  a  strange  impression  then:  that 
this  hed  surrounded  hy  pale  green  curtains  was 
all  the  world  there  was;  that  everything  else  was 
an  illusion  or  else  so  separate  it  might  as  well 
not  have  evet  existed;  that  we  would  not  he  in- 
terrupted In  any  Mi-  Castro,  not  hy  C  iror^  or 
Susan  either;  and  that  lie  and  I  were  playing  .1 
game,  a  contest  of  some  sort.  And  that  He  had 
nothing  to  lose,  while  1  was  playing  for  my  life. 

What  kind  of  game  was  this?  He  raised  a  quiz- 
zical eyehrow;  that  was  for  me  to  guess. 

"Well?"  he  said  then. 

It  must  he  poker,  1  thought,  this  is  something 
like  poker.  But  you  know  my  hand  as  well  as 
yours.  And  you're  bluffing,  of  course  you're 
bluffing.  You're  asking  me  to  sign  this  paper, 
you're  telling  me  I'll  die  it  I  don't.  Simple  logic 
tells  me  that  the  choice  you  suggest  to  me  will 
be  the  one  I'll  regret.  But  you're  subtler  than 
this.  You  want  me  to  think  that  you're  bluffing.  I 
don't  have  to  solve  your  riddles.  1  have  m\  yes 
and  my  no.  I  have  a  voice  in  me  that  is  wiser 
and  truer  than  all  your  inveigling.  It  doesn't 
promise  me  life,  it  is  life  itself,  deathless,  im- 
mortal life.  You  want  me  to  betray  my  own  soul. 
You  want  me  to  doubt  that  I'm  well  and  that  all 
is  well.  You  want  me  to  die. 

And  then  I  had  doubts  again.  More  than 
doubts,  almost  a  certainty  that  all  this  was  pure 
>.  r.inness,  this  enemy  and  this  dancing  ally  with- 
in, that  1  was  faced  with  nothing  more  than  an 
obnoxious  intern  who  would  probably  play  no 
part  in  the  simple  and  necessary  operation  that 
had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Castro,  and  that 
1  should  put  an  end  to  this  nonsense  and  sign  my 
name  next  to  that  slightly  lopsided  X  and  be 
done  with  it. 

I  said:  "1  think  I'd  like  to  wait  with  the 
operation." 

"No  operation  then?"  Mocking  blue  eyes. 

It  took  a  great  effort  to  talk,  especially  since  1 
believed  he  knew,  and  he  knew  that  I  knew  that 
he  knew:  "No,  that's  not  what  I  said.  I  said  I'd 
like  to  wait.  I'm  feeling  fine  now,  I'm  pretty  sure 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  me,  I  don't  know 
why,  I'd  just  like  to  wait  a  few  hours.  If  my  con- 
dition deteriorates,  of  course  I'll .  .  ." 

1  le  snorted,  shrugged,  and  left. 

Dr.  Castro  returned,  looked  at  me  sternly, 
and  said  with  annoyance:  "What's  this  1  hear.'" 


I'- 


ll 

In 


I  le  shook  his  he. id.  "I  thought  you  were  reasc 
able!"  1  didn't  know  what  to  say.  "Why  did 
ihange  your  mind?  Are  you  frightened?" 

I  told  him  1  wasn't.  He  didn't  believe  mti 
said  I  wanted  to  wait  for  signs  of  definite  dang 
He  was  quite  annoyed.  "You  are  not  a  doct( 
he  said.  "Do  you  really  think  you  can  dec 
what  is  good  tor  you  in  your  state  and  wha 
not?  It  is  not  necessary  tor  you  to  feel  pain  e\ 
it  you  are  lethally  wounded.  You  might  he  I 
comfortably  tor  a  tew  hours  while  your  in» 
tines  till  with  blood,  until  one  suddenly  bur 
1  \>n't  you  understand?" 

At  that  moment  the  loudspeaker  interrup 
bun:  "Dr.  Castro,  Dr.  Castro,  please  come 
Intensive  ('are,"  and  a  rasping  voice  cal 
from  a  neighboring  bed:  "Focken  communist §fc 
laughed,  wincing  with  pain.  Dr.  C  'astro  shot 
a  furious  glance  as  he  left  my  bed  in  a  hurry,  ; 
I  realized  that  he  had  swayed  me  with  the 
thority  of  his  manner  and  not  with  his  ar 
ments.  1  would  not  sign  tor  the  operation  ; 
everything  would  he  all  right.  1  knew  it 
knew  that  1  knew  it  and  it  I  had  been  able  t  :'; 
w<  »uld  have  shouted  tor  joy. 

(  ieorge  and  Susan  came  to  my  bedside.  Tl 
had  seen  hy  (he  doctor's  face  that  something  >  c 
wrong.  A  nurse  told  them  they  couldn't  st;  • 
there;  they  nodded,  hut  ignored  her.  I  told  th  ■■ 
what  I  had  decided.  George  looked  sick 
made  a  few  attempts  to  change  my  mind  ; 
then  said  that  it  1  died  it  would  take  him  a 
time  to  forgive  me.  1  said  I  was  sorry  this  '1 
upsetting  him  hut  everything  would  he  okay  ; 
as  soon  as  1  was  up  and  walking  we  could  C( 
brate.  All  the  while  I  could  teel  Susan's  haiu 
my  hand,  and  her  other  hand  stroking  my  he 
My  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  dried  them  w 
her  fingertips.  She  was  crying,  too. 
"What  if  you're  wrong?"  she  said. 
"I  will  still  be  okay."  What  an  amaz 
thought:  Life  and  death,  being  and  not 
ing,  the  same — could  that  be?  "But  I'm  1 
wrong.  I've  never  been  more  certain  of  a: 
thing  in  my  life."  And  she  believed  me.  Sor 
how  that  seemed  stranger  and  more  wondei 
than  my  own  assurance.  Susan  was  hold 
my  hand,  and  I  thought:  It  she  dies  before 
there  will  be  no  one  whose  hand  pours  si 
sweetness  into  my  body  and  I'll  be  poorer  tr 
the  poorest  derelict  because  I'll  know  wl 
treasure  I've  lost.  What  was  I  thinking  befc  th 
then,  about  lite  and  death  be  1 
indistinguishable? 


le 


A 


.fter  signing  myself  out,  I  got  dress 
Susan  tied  my  shoes  while  George  called  ti 
taxi.  I  managed  to  walk  without  great  disc 
tort.  1  felt  dizzy,  though. 

George  took  the  subway  home,  and  Si  1 
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I  took  a  cab  to  her  place  uptown.  In  the  ele- 
>r  mirror,  I  looked  to  myself  like  Cantinflas, 
Mexican  comedian — my  pants  hanging 
;e  around  the  waist,  the  trouser  legs  covering 
greater  part  of  my  shoes.  The  elevator  man 
S|t  seem  to  notice.  We  opened  the  apart- 
it  door  quietly,  so  as  not  to  wake  up  Susan's 
mmate,  Myrna.  I  went  right  to  bed.  Before 
ig  to  sleep,  I  saw  a  hypnagogic  image  of  a 
die  drawing  a  slender  red  ribbon  in  a  single, 
e  stitch  through  my  body  and  out  a  window 
)  space. 

Vhen  I  awoke  early  that  same  morning,  Su- 
was  already  up.  She  came  into  the  room 
I  Myrna,  and  Myrna  told  me  she  had  woken 
rrom  a  dream  in  which  I  had  been  sentenced 
leath  by  hanging.  At  the  crucial  moment  the 
e  tore  and  I  was  pardoned  and  packed  off 
o  bed  in  Susan's  room,  exhausted  but 
althy,  and  Susan  went  to  Myrna  to  ask  for 
ie  aspirin  for  me. 
ai  \round  9  A.M.,  George  came  with  a  doctor, 
taje  doctor  examined  the  wounds  and  said,  "If 
1're  not  dead  by  now,  you're  okay,  but  you 
■e  very  foolish,  refusing  to  authorize  that  op- 
tion; it's  a  miracle,  really.  Look:  the  bullet 
i?»  sed  through  the  skin  and  fatty  tissues,  prob- 
y  ripping  some  of  the  musculature,  but  miss- 
by  what  must  be  a  fraction  of  an  inch  the 
estines  and  the  stomach.  I  congratulate  you 
your  good  fortune,  but  not  on  your  good 
se."  I  suddenly  felt  certain  that  I  would  have 
d  on  the  operating  table  if  I  had  signed  that 
afm. 

slept  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the  evening,  I 
k  a  bath.  Susan,  changing  the  sheets,  found 
jw  peas  I  had  spilled  while  eating,  and  Myrna 
;gested  they  must  have  rolled  out  through  the 
les  in  my  stomach.  The  crisis  seemed  to  be 
er. 

ajl  called  my  brother  the  next  morning  and  told 
ri  what  had  happened.  He  was  in  Vermont, 
iting  his  high-school  English  teacher.  Twen- 
minutes  later  he  called  me  back.  He  had  told 
» teacher's  wife  about  me  at  breakfast,  and  she 

rljvS  very  surprised,  because  she  had  just  woken 
from  a  dream  in  which  a  man  was  shot  in  the 
>mach  and  survived  and  told  everyone  it  was 
tually  painless — "only  a  jolt." 
George  came  by  wearing  an  ALL  THE  WAY 
1TH  LBJ  button  with  a  little  noose  attached  to 
e  bottom.  He  brought  me  my  journal,  the 
itebook  in  which  I  recorded  my  dreams,  and 
■  envelope  addressed  to  me  that  had  arrived 
e  day  before.  I  opened  it.  It  was  a  three-page 
vertisement  for  a  new  California  publication 
lied  Borderline.  On  the  cover  was  a  large  pic- 
re  of  a  black  coffin  with  an  open  lid.  The  in- 
le  of  the  coffin  was  red,  and  a  heavy  black 
lestion  mark  was  painted  on  this  red  surface. 


A  caption  in  boldfaced  capitals  beneath  the  pic- 
ture read:  "Do  you  know  the  day  you  will  die?"  I 
had  never  heard  of  Borderline.  They  must  have 
gotten  my  name  from  a  mailing  list. 

I  spent  most  of  the  day  in  bed  writing  down 
everything  I  remembered.  In  the  notebook,  1 
discovered  four  dreams  that  had  anticipated  the 
shooting.  The  first  was  the  one  about  the  man 
who  was  shot  and  ended  up  in  a  Muslim  prayer 
position.  The  second  dream  was  about  three 
weeks  old:  "Susan  points  out  to  me  that  I  have 
three  navels.  I  look  and  am  amazed  to  find  that  I 
actually  have  two  extra  navels,  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left  of  the  one  I  was  born  with." 
(There  followed  a  confident  interpretation 
along  Oedipal  lines.)  The  third  dream  was 
dated  February  16,  eleven  days  before  I  was 
shot:  "An  airplane  makes  an  emergency  landing 
on  a  two-lane  highway  lined  with  trees.  The 
plane  is  running  fairly  fast  but  slowing  down. 
There  are  three  men  in  the  cockpit:  the  middle- 
aged  pilot  who  has  expertly  carried  out  the 
forced  landing;  a  younger  co-pilot  sitting  to  his 
right;  and  a  third,  very  young  man  who  sits  be- 
tween them,  even  though  there  is  hardly  any 
room  (he  seems  virtually  bodyless),  and  who 
seems  to  be  on  his  virgin  flight.  A  very  large 
black  truck  comes  rushing  toward  the  plane  at 
great  speed.  A  collision  seems  inevitable.  But 
the  truck  passes  under  the  left  wing,  missing  it 
by  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  plane  stops.  Then 
it  turns  out  that  the  pilot  has  been  shot,  prob- 
ably from  the  passing  truck.  Clutching  his  stom- 
ach, he  exchanges  seats  with  the  co-pilot,  i'm 
all  right,'  he  says.  'Just  get  us  out  of  here.'  The 
plane  begins  to  turn.  At  first  it  seems  impossible 
to  maneuver  it,  slalom-like,  through  the  trees 
and  across  the  plowed  fields  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  but  the  co-pilot  succeeds.  Now  the  plane 
has  reversed  its  direction.  The  road  ahead  is 
clear.  The  youngest  of  the  three  men  is  feeling  a 
subtle  and  growing  ecstasy."  The  fourth  dream 
was  the  one  I  have  already  described  about 
Death  coming  to  an  old  man  and  saying,  "We 
make  the  rounds  three  times  a  day." 

That  evening,  I  found  myself  with  Susan  and 
George  watching  an  Off-Broadway  production 
of  a  Brecht  play  about  three  pilots  who  survive 
the  crash  of  their  plane  and  discuss  their  sit- 
uation among  a  chorus  of  invisible 
spirits. 


1 


he  next  day,  Tuesday,  I  went  back  home  to 
Tenth  Street.  George  showed  me  where  the 
bullet  had  struck  the  brick  wall  opposite  the 
kitchen  window,  which  was  still  raised  about  an 
inch  off  the  sill,  as  it  had  been  on  the  night  I 
was  shot.  Conrad  came  over  in  the  evening  with 
a  gift  of  half  an  ounce  of  grass. 

Wednesday,  Conrad  and  I  took  the  bus  to 


George  came  by 
wearing  an  'All 
the  Way  With 
LB]'  button 
with  a  little 
noose  attached 
to  the  bottom 
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It  was 
too  much. 
Whatever  was 
doing  these 
things  was 
overdoing  them 


Bcllevue  to  pick  up  some  money  and  papers  I 
had  left  there.  We  got  out  of  the  hus  at  the 
wrong  stop  and  approached  the  building  from 
the  back,  opposite  the  side  where  I  had  been 
carried  in  by  the  ambulance  men.  There  was  a 
large  door  marked  EXIT.  We  decided  to  go  in 
and  ask  someone  how  to  get  to  the  emergency 
ward.  As  we  approached  the  door,  I  stopped  in 
my  tracks.  There,  before  us,  drawn  in  yellow 
chalk,  was  the  following: 


"That's  my  name,"  I  said,  pointing  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  door.  Conrad  stopped, 
shook  his  head  vehemently,  and  said:  "No — 
no,  no,  man — no,  it  can't  be ...  "  He  looked 
frightened.  "It's  just  a  coincidence,"  he  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  G  wasn't  really  a  G  and  the 
E's  weren't  regular  E's  either.  I  asked  him  what 
else  the  word  could  be  read  to  mean — and  it  was 
a  word,  wasn't  it.7 

"Maybe  a  kid  wrote  it,"  he  said. 

"My  name?  Do  you  know  how  many  Agees 
there  are  in  New  York  outside  my  own  family?" 
He  shook  his  head.  "I've  checked  the  phone  di- 
rectory: two." 

Some  people  came  out  of  the  door  and  stared 
at  us  as  they  passed.  We  must  have  looked 
strangely  excited. 

We  went  inside  and  asked  a  nurse  where  I 
could  tind  my  belongings.  She  referred  me  to 
the  Ptoperty  Office.  There  I  was  told  I  would 
have  to  get  the  signature  of  someone  in  the 
emergency  ward  and  should  go  to  room  so-and- 
so.  I  knocked  on  that  door.  There  was  no  an- 
swer. I  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in;  Conrad 
followed  behind  me.  There,  surrounded  by  sev- 
eral waiting  patients,  was  Dr.  Castro,  with  his 
back  to  me,  filling  out  some  forms.  He  turned, 
came  walking  in  my  direction,  his  head  bowed, 
looking  down  at  the  papets  in  his  hand.  He 
walked  right  up  to  me  without  looking  up, 
taised  his  head,  and  saw  me.  His  eyes  widened 
for  a  moment,  and  his  mouth  opened  too. 

He  closed  his  mouth,  still  staring  at  me,  but 
without  giving  any  sign  of  greeting  or  even  of 
recognition.  I  returned  his  gaze  for  several  sec- 
onds. "You  might  not  remember  me,"  I  said 
then.  "1  was  here  on  the  morning  of  February  27 
with  a  gunshot  wound.  I've  come  back  to  pick 
up  my  property.  I  need  someone's  signature. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  me .  .  ." 

He  lowered  his  eyes,  considering  my  request. 
"No,"  he  said  then,  looking  at  me  again,  with  a 
quizzical,  suspicious  look  in  his  eyes,  "I  don't 
think  I  can  help  you.  I  know  nothing  about 


this."  1  was  puzzled.  Was  he  afraid?  Was  he 
tonished  to  see  me  alive? 

"Perhaps  you  could  tell  someone  else  to  g 
me  the  signature?" 

"No,  I  can't  do  that.  I  know  nothing  ah 
these  procedures."  He  was  staring  again.  I  sta 
back. 

"I  have  to  get  the  stuff  sometime,"  I  s; 
"and  I  do  need  the  signature  of  someone  in 
ward.  It  might  as  well  be  you." 

Some  more  staring.  He  shrugged.  "We 
very  busy  here."  And  impatiently  waving 
papers  in  his  hand,  he  walked  up  to  a  pati 
who  was  lying  on  his  stomach  on  a  stretcher  ; 
took  him  by  the  arm:  "Hey!  Hey!  Are  you  ; 
with  us?" 

The  man  stirred.  Dr.  Castro  left  the  rot 
closing  the  door  and  leaving  me  behind  with 
patients  and  a  nurse  who  was  sitting  at  the  d^ 
rhythmically  pounding  a  stamp  over  and  i 
onto  identical  pieces  of  ptinted  paper  that 
pulled  off  a  stack  in  front  of  her.  I  waited  a 
minutes,  since  some  of  the  patients  needed 
attention  more  urgently  than  I  did.  But 
went  right  on  pounding,  and  eventually  I  as 
her  if  she  would  sign  the  slip  of  paper  I  had  r 
given.  "Certainly,"  she  said,  and  signed. 

I  picked  up  my  belongings  at  the  Property 
fice.  Everything  was  there  except  the  card 
ing  REVERSE  OR  EXCHANGE.  It  struck  me  t 
that  those  curious  little  extrusions  at  the  hot 
of  the  lettets  on  the  hospital  door  were  thej 
ginnings  of  a  mirror  image. 


That  the  hook  on  the  G,  in  fact,  had  rewstj 
normal  position  and  seemed  about  to  pro<i 
the  curved  back  of  an  upside-down  G;  that  rl 
in  the  triangle  was  the  letter  I  had  turned  iiP 
snake  on  the  acid  trip;  two  snakes,  in  fact,r~ 
they  were  reverse  images  of  each  other;  andi 
in  the  airplane  dream,  too,  there  was  the  tr  i. 
of  reversal,  the  plane  reversing  direction  y- 
the  pilot  was  shot.  But  what  did  "excha  ■  Pel 
mean?  j\ 

We  left  by  the  rear  exit  to  look  at  the  gr 
on  the  door  again.  Conrad  said:  "It  is  \ 
name."  Then  he  told  me  that  on  the  night  A: 
shot  he  had  seen  my  first  name  written  otti 
wall  of  the  hallway  outside  my  apartni 
When  he  said  that  I  felt  nauseous.  It  wa 
much.  Whatever  was  doing  these  thing?  v 
overdoing  them. 

Sure  enough,  when  we  got  home,  thenlv 
JOEL  written  in  blue  magic  marker  on  the 
among  dozens  of  other  names  and  sigt, 
might  have  been  there  for  a  while  withoi 
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/  had  to  suppose 
something 
unknown  was 
the  maker  of 
this  mystery, 
and  I  was  the 
central  figure 


noticing  it.  Nothing  occult  about  it.  I  shrugged 
and  felt  relieved.  We  went  inside.  Susan  was 
there,  and  George,  and  George's  girlfriend.  We 
smoked  some  of  the  good  grass  Conrad  had 
brought,  and  talked  about  what  had  happened. 
No  one  else  had  noticed  my  name  on  the  wall 
either,  but  so  what — the  walls  were  covered 
with  graffiti  and  the  hallway  was  dark.  Finally 
we  decided  to  go  to  a  movie.  I  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  apartment.  As  I  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock,  1  noticed  on  the  door  an  X  about  the  size 
of  my  hand.  It  was  drawn  with  yellow  chalk,  just 
like  my  name  on  the  hospital  door.  It  couldn't 
have  been  there  when  I  came  home,  I  would 
have  noticed.  Who  put  it  there.7  Conrad?  I  felt 
nauseous  again.  "I've  had  enough,"  1  said. 
"Please  stop."  The  others  were  already  going 
down  the  stairs.  I  caught  up  with  them.  I  didn't 
tell  them  about  the  X  on  the  door. 

That  night  I  woke  up  in  fear.  I  was  thinking 
of  Conrad.  It  was  because  of  him  that  I'd  taken 
the  acid.  Hadn't  he  tricked  me  into  it?  The  next 
time  I  had  seen  him  was  the  night  I  was  shot. 
What  if  he  knew  the  two  strangers  who  followed 
us  up  the  stairs?  What  if  he  had  set  up  the  whole 
thing?  He  had  seen  me  draw  the  double  S  when 
we  were  on  acid,  and  he  was  with  me  when  I 
discovered  the  S  in  the  triangle  and  the  letters 
of  my  name  on  the  hospital  door.  He  must  have 
put  them  there  in  the  first  place.  And  the  yel- 
low X  on  my  door.  But  that  was  as  far  as  my  sus- 
picion could  reach.  What  about  the  path  of  the 
bullet,  through  my  body  and  out  the  window, 
and  my  surviving  it:  Who  arranged  that?  What 
made  those  bells  ring  at  the  moment  when  I 
stood  in  front  of  that  little  gray  card,  and  what 
impelled  me  to  pick  it  up?  What  made  the  bum 
sit  down  in  the  shit  after  I  said  he  would?  Who 
sent  the  dreams  that  prefigured  the  shooting? 
What  intelligence  governed  the  fall  of  three 
coins  so  that  a  randomly  selected  line  in  a  book 
would  answer  my  questions  not  just  coherently 
but  truthfully?  Who  arranged  for  the  lights  to  go 
off  on  the  Empire  State  Building  right  after 
Conrad  established  it  as  an  "angel  of  light"  and 
the  Con  Ed  plant  as  its  sinister  opposite,  as  if  to 
insinuate  the  suggestion  that  Evil  was  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  what  power  and  glory  Good 
claimed  as  its  own?  Unless  I  presumed  Conrad 
to  have  the  powers  of  a  demiurge,  which  would 
be  crazy,  or  attributed  all  these  events  and  their 
linked  meanings  to  an  avalanche  of  accidents, 
which  was  unreasonable;  unless  I  dismissed  the 
secret  delight  that  guided  me  past  the  counsel  of 
logic  and  doctorly  reason,  I  had  to  suppose  that 
something  unknown  yet  profoundly  close  to  me 
was  the  maker  of  this  puzzle,  this  dramatic  mys- 
tery in  which,  for  reasons  I  could  not  begin  to 
guess,  I  was  the  central  figure.  And  as  I  thought 
this,  my  fear  subsided  and  I  became  still,  and  a 


strange,  arcane  vision  rose  up  in  me.  It  Un- 
like a  medieval  tapestry  representing  a  labyn 
with  a  unicorn  and  several  human  figures,  ! 
all  of  them  were  myself.  I  was  the  sacred  m 
ster  at  the  heart  of  the  maze,  and  also  the  huij 
sent  out  to  catch  him,  and  the  maiden  chd 
to  be  his  bride.  There  were  two  or  three  oil 
figures,  but  I  forgot  them.  It  felt  like  a  mom 
tons  revelation,  yet  it  came  and  went  in  a  few  i 
onds  and  almost  without  excitemt 
f  '  wrote  it  down  and  went  to  slee 

.■.he  next  morning  I  went  with  Susan  to  p 
tograph  the  inscription  at  Bellevue.  If  I  e 
wrote  about  all  this  strangeness,  pictures  wc 
help  make  it  believable.  Breton  had  inclu 
photographs  in  Nadja — each  one  of  them  < 
dence,  if  not  proof,  that  the  "fury  of  symb<[ 
was  as  real  as  a  woman's  glove  or  a  wasp-waid 
statue  on  the  Place  Maubert. 

It  was  raining;  the  chalk  was  beginning  to 
washed  away.  I  showed  Susan  how  to  opeil 
Myrna's  camera  and  stood  myself  at  the  cem 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  door,  on  my  ri 
the  triangle  with  the  S  in  it,  on  my  left  the  p 
tially  inverted  letters  of  my  name.  I  though 
would  make  a  good  picture. 

Later,  in  her  apartment,  Susan  took  d 
more  pictures  of  me  with  my  shirt  off.  That  vi 
to  document  the  "three  navels." 

I  couldn't  sleep  that  night.  Susan  suggeste; 
go  to  a  psychologist.  I  didn't  like  the  idea.  Ij 
maybe  a  sedative  would  calm  these  phenomt 
along  with  my  nerves.  Maybe  Conrad  would 
able  to  get  me  some. 

I  consulted  the  /  Ching.  It  said: 

Use  no  medicine  in  an  illness 
Incurred  through  no  fault  of  your  own. 
It  will  pass  of  itself. 

That  is  what  happened.  The  wave  of  coin 
dences  subsided.  The  last  two  involved  the  pf 
tographs.  It  turned  out  that  after  taking  tl 
picture  of  me  in  the  doorway  of  the  hospital  £ 
san  had  forgotten  to  advance  the  film  and  hi 
superimposed  an  accidental  picture  of  a  wide 
of  steam  shooting  out  of  a  damaged  pipe  by  t  i 
side  of  a  building  with  a  triangular  danger  si| 
next  to  it.  She  must  have  released  the  shuti1 
without  noticing.  My  name  on  the  door  wj 
completely  obliterated  by  the  white  steam.  T  | 
triangle  with  the  S  was  nearly  invisible.  T 
DANGER  sign  stood  at  a  slant,  in  sharp  foci 
pointing  like  an  arrow  at  my  groin.  Above  r 
head  was  the  EXIT  sign. 

The  two  pictures  she  took  of  me  in  her  apai 
ment  were  also  superimposed.  The  result  reser 
bled  photos  taken  during  seances — a  ghost 
double,  naked,  rising  out  of  my  naked  torso,  tl 
gunshot  wounds  faintly  visible  in  both  bodies. 
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PEACE  OF  MIND 

By  T.  Coraghessan  Boyle 


F 

A  ir; 


irst  she  told  them  the 
story  of  the  family  surprised  over  their  corn  muf- 
fins by  the  masked  intruder.  "He  was  a  black 
man,"  she  said,  dropping  her  voice  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  a  hint  of  tremolo  to  creep 
into  it,  "and  he  was  wearing  a  lifelike  mask  of 
President  Reagan.  He  just  jimmied  the  lock  and 
waltzed  in  the  front  door  with  the  morning 
paper  as  if  he  was  delivering  flowers  or  some- 
thing .  .  .  they  thought  it  was  a  joke  at  first."  Gi- 
selle's voice  became  hushed  now,  confidential, 
as  she  described  how  he'd  brutalized  the  chil- 
dren, humiliated  the  wife — "sexually,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean" — bound  them  all  to  the 
kitchen  chairs  with  twists  of  sheer  pantyhose. 
Worse,  she  said,  he  dug  a  scratchy  old  copy  of 
Sam  6k  Dave's  "Soul  Man"  out  of  the  record  col- 
lection and  made  them  listen  to  it  over  and  over 
as  he  looted  the  house.  They  knew  he  was  fin- 
ished when  Sam  &  Dave  choked  off,  the  stereo 
rudely  torn  from  the  socket  and  thrown  in  with 
the  rest  of  their  things — she  paused  here  to 
draw  a  calculated  breath — "And  at  7:30  A.M., 
no  less." 

She  had  them,  she  could  see  it  in  the  way  the 
pretty  little  wife's  eyes  went  dark  with  hate  and 
the  balding  husband  clutched  fitfully  at  his 
pockets — she  had  them,  but  she  poured  it  on 
anyway,  flexing  her  verbal  muscles,  not  yet 
noon  and  a  sale,  a  big  sale,  already  in  the  bag. 
So  she  gave  them  an  abbreviated  version  of  the 
story  of  the  elderly  lady  and  the  overworked 
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Mexican  from  the  knife-sharpening  service  and 
wrung  some  hideous  new  truths  from  the  tale  of 
the  housewife  who  came  home  to  find  a  strange 
car  in  her  garage.  "A  strange  car?"  the  husband 
prompted,  after  she'd  paused  to  level  a  doleful, 
frightened  look  at  the  wife.  Giselle  sighed. 
"Two  white  men  met  her  at  the  door.  They 
were  in  their  early  forties,  nicely  dressed,  po- 
lite— she  thought  they  were  real  estate  people 
or  something.  They  escorted  her  into  the  house, 
bundled  up  the  rugs,  the  paintings,  the  cam- 
corder and  VCR,  and  then  took  turns  desecrat- 
ing"— that  was  the  term  she  used,  it  got  them 
every  time — "desecrating  her  naked  body  with 
the  cigarette  lighter  from  her  very  own  car." 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  a  glance, 
then  signed  on  for  the  whole  schmear:  five 
thousand  and  some-odd  dollars  for  the  alarm  sys- 
tem— every  window,  door,  keyhole,  and  crev- 
ice wired — and  sixty  bucks  a  month  for  a  pair  of 
"Armed  Response"  signs  to  stick  in  the  lawn. 
Giselle  slid  into  the  front  seat  of  the  Mercedes 
and  cranked  up  the  salsa  music  that  made  her 
feel  as  if  every  day  was  a  fiesta,  and  then  let  out 
a  long  slow  breath.  She  checked  her  watch  and 
drew  a  circle  around  the  next  name  on  her  list. 
It  was  a  few  minutes  past  twelve,  crime  was  ram- 
pant, and  she  was  feeling  lucky.  She  tapped  her 
foot  and  whistled  along  with  the  sour,  jostling 
trumpets — no  doubt  about  it,  she'd 
have  another  sale  before  lunch. 

.he  balding  husband  stood  at  the  window 
and  watched  the  Mercedes  back  out  of  the 
driveway,  drift  into  gear,  and  glide  soundlessly 
up  the  street.  It  took  him  a  moment  before  he 
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realized  he  was  still  clutching  his  checkhook. 
"God,  Hil,"  he  said  (or  rather  croaked — some- 
thing seemed  to  he  wrong  with  his  throat),  "it's 
a  lot  of  money." 

The  pretty  little  wife,  Hilary,  crouched  frozen 
on  the  couch,  legs  drawn  up  to  her  chest,  feet 
bare,  toenails  glistening.  "They  stuff  your  un- 


derwear  in  your  mouth,"  she  whispered;  "that's 
the  worst  thing.  Can  you  imagine  that,  1  mean 
the  taste  of  it — your  own  underwear?" 

Ellis  didn't  answer.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
masked  intruder — that  maniac  disguised  as  the 
President — and  of  his  own  children,  whose 
heedless  squeals  of  joy  came  to  him  like  hosan- 
nas  from  the  swing  set  out  back.  He'd  been 
a  fool,  he  saw  that  now.  How  could  he  have 
thought,  even  for  a  minute,  that  they'd  be  safe 
out  here  in  the  suburbs?  The  world  was  violent, 
rotten,  corrupt,  seething  with  hatred  and  per- 
version, and  there  was  no  escaping  it.  Every- 
thing you  worked  for,  everything  you  loved,  had 
to  be  locked  up  as  if  you  were  in  a  castle  under 
siege. 

"1  wonder  what  they  did  to  her,"  Hilary  said. 
"Who?" 

"That  woman — the  one  with  the  cigarette 


lighter.  I  heard  they  burn  their  initials 

you." 

Yes,  of  course  they  did,  he  thought — 
wouldn't  they?  They  sold  crack  in  the  elem 
tary  schools,  pissed  in  the  alleys,  battered 
women  for  their  social  security  checks.  Th 
cleaned  out  Denny  Davidson  while  he  was  jj 
the  Bahamas  and  rip 
the  stereo  out  of  Ph> 
Steubig's  Peugeot.  A  :"; 
just  last  week  the 
stolen  two  brand-n 
Ironcast  alumini 
garbage  cans  from 
curb  in  front  of  t 
neighbor's  house — j 
dumped  the  trash  in 
street  and  drove 
with  them.  "What 
you  think,  Hil?" 
asked.  "We  can  still 
out  of  it." 

"I  don't  care  wha 
costs,"  she  murmun  Jl 
her  voice  drained 
emotion.  "I  won't 
able  to  sleep  till  it's  i 
Ellis  crossed  the  ro< 
to  gaze  out  on  the  si 
dappled  backyard.  M 
ty  and  Corinne  were 
the  swings,  pump 
hard,  lifting  up  into 
sky  and  falling  ba 
again  with  a  pure  rhy 
mic  grace  that  was  si 
denly  so  poignant 
could  feel  a  sob  rising 
his  throat.  "I  won't 
ther,"  he  said,  turning! 
his  wife  and  spreadi 
his  hands  as  if  in  supplication.  "We've  got 
have  it." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 
If  only  for  our  peace  of  mind." 
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liselle  was  pretty  good  with  directions! 
she  had  to  be,  in  her  business — but  still  she  h 
to  pull  over  three  times  to  consult  her  strt 
guide  before  she  found  the  next  address  on 
list.  The  house  was  in  a  seedy,  run-down  neig 
borhood  of  blasted  trees,  gutted  cars,  and  tac 
little  houses,  the  kind  of  neighborhood  that  j 
made  her  blood  boil.  How  could  people  live 
that?  she  wondered,  flicking  off  the  tape  in  d 
gust.  Didn't  they  have  any  self-respect?  She 
the  accelerator,  scattering  a  pack  of  snarl  in 
hyena- like  dogs,  dodged  a  stained  mattress  ai 
a  pair  of  overturned  trash  cans,  and  swung  in1 
the  driveway  of  a  house  that  looked  as  if  it  h; 
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ils  i  bombed,  partially  reconstructed,  and  then 

bed  again.  There  has  to  be  some  mistake, 
~i  thought.  She  glanced  up  and  caught  the  eye 
em  man  sitting  on  the  porch  next  door.  He  was 
e<j  nd  shirtless,  his  chest  and  arms  emblazoned 
(Ik  li  lurid  tattoos,  and  he  was  lifting  a  beer  can 
vai  is  lips  when  he  saw  that  she  was  peering  at 
■jpi  from  behind  the  frosted  window  of  her  car. 

Wy,  as  if  it  cost  him  an  enormous  effort,  he 
^  ;red  the  beer  can  and  raised  the  middle  fin- 

bf  his  free  hand. 
,n  he  rechecked  her  list — 7718  Picador  Drive, 
m  ire  was  no  number  on  the  house  in  front  of 
i  i  but  the  house  to  the  left  was  7716  and  the 
t  to  the  right  7720.  This  was  it,  all  right.  She 

iped  out  of  the  car  with  her  briefcase, 
n  ired  her  shoulders,  and  slammed  the  door, 
.  he  while  wondering  what  in  god's  name  the 
it  iter  of  a  place  like  this  would  want  with  an 
1  m  system.  These  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
||  ce  into  houses — and  here  she  turned  to  give 

fat  man  an  icy  glare — not  the  ones  who  had 
31  thing  to  protect.  But  then  what  did  she  care? 
ipi  ale  was  a  sale.  She  set  the  car  alarm  with  a 
j  :e  snap  of  her  wrist,  waited  for  the  reassuring 
t  it  of  response  from  the  bowels  of  the  car,  and 
I,  ched  up  the  walk. 

0(  Tie  man  who  answered  the  door  was  tall 
si  .  stooped — mid-fifties,  she  guessed — and  he 
>!ced  like  a  scholar  in  his  wire-rims  and  dingy 
digan  with  leather  elbow  patches.  His  hair 
;  the  color  of  freshly  turned  dirt  and  his 
s — slightly  distorted  and  swimming  behind 
thick  lenses — were  as  blue  as  the  skies  over 
lahoma.  "Mr.  Coles?"  she  said, 
de  looked  her  up  and  down,  taking  his  time, 
nd  what're  you  supposed  to  be,"  he  breathed 
i  wheezy  humorless  drawl,  "the  Avon  lady  or 
\ething?"  It  was  then  that  she  noticed  the 
vous  little  woman  frozen  in  the  shadows  of 
hallway  behind  him.  "Everett,"  the  woman 

1  in  a  soft,  pleading  tone,  but  the  man  took 
notice  of  her.  "Or  don't  tell  me,"  he  said, 
)u're  selling  Girl  Scout  cookies,  right?" 
When  it  came  to  sales,  Giselle  was  unshak- 
e.  She  saw  her  opening  and  thrust  out  her 
id.  "Giselle  Nyerges,"  she  said,  "I'm  from 
:ureCo.  You  contacted  us  about  a  home  secu- 
/  system." 

The  woman  vanished.  The  fat  man  next  door 
w  into  his  fist,  producing  a  rude  noise,  and 
erett  Coles,  with  a  grin  that  showed  too 
ich  gum,  took  her  hand  and  led  her  into  the 
use. 

Inside,  the  place  wasn't  as  bad  as  she'd  ex- 
ited. K  Mart  taste,  of  course,  furniture  made 
particleboard,  hopelessly  tacky  bric-a-brac, 
edlepoint  homilies  on  the  walls,  but  at  least  it 
s  spare.  And  clean.  The  man  led  her  through 

2  living  room  to  the  open-beam  kitchen  and 


threw  himself  down  in  a  chair  at  the  formica  ta- 
ble. A  sliding  glass  door  gave  onto  the  dusty  ex- 
panse of  the  backyard.  "So,"  he  said.  "Let's  hear 
it." 

"First  I  want  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  that 
you're  considering  a  SecureCo  home  security 
system,  Mr.  Coles,"  she  said,  sitting  opposite 
him  and  throwing  the  latches  on  her  briefcase 
with  a  professional  snap.  "I  don't  know  if  you 
heard  about  it,"  she  said,  the  conspiratorial 
whisper  creeping  into  her  voice,  "but  just  last 
week  they  found  a  couple — both  retirees,  on  a 
fixed  income — bludgeoned  to  death  in  their 
home  not  three  blocks  from  here.  And  they'd 
been  security-conscious  too — dead  bolts  on  the 
doors  and  safety  locks  on  the  windows.  The  kill- 
er was  this  black  man — a  Negro — and  he  was 
wearing  a  lifelike  mask  of  President  Reagan 
.  .  .  well,  he  found  this  croquet  mallet ..." 

She  faltered.  The  man  was  looking  at  her  in 
the  oddest  way.  He  was  grinning — grinning  as  if 
she  were  telling  a  joke — and  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  eyes.  They  seemed  to  be 
jerking  back  and  forth  in  the  sockets,  jittering 
like  the  shiny  little  balls  in  a  pinball  machine. 
"I  know  it's  not  a  pleasant  story,  Mr.  Coles," 
she  said,  "but  I  like  my  customers  to  know  that, 
that ..."  Those  eyes  were  driving  her  crazy. 
She  looked  down,  shuffling  through  the  papers 
in  her  briefcase. 

"They  crowd  you,"  he  said. 

"Pardon?"  she  said,  looking  up  again. 

"Sons  of  bitches,"  he  growled,  "they  crowd 
you." 

She  found  herself  gazing  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  neat  little  needlepoint  display  on  the  kitch- 
en wall:  SEMPER  FIDELIS;  HOME  SWEET  HOME; 
BURN,  BABY,  BURN. 

"You  like?"  he  asked. 

Burn,  Baby,  Burn? 

"Did  them  myself."  He  dropped  the  grin  and 
gazed  out  on  nothing.- "Got  a  lot  of  time  on  my 
hands." 

She  felt  herself  slipping.  This  wasn't  the  way 
it  was  supposed  to  go  at  all.  She  was  wondering 
if  she  should  hit  him  with  another  horror  story 
or  get  down  to  inspecting  the  house  and  writing 
up  an  estimate,  when  he  asked  if  she  wanted  a 
drink.  "Thank  you,  no,"  she  said.  And  then, 
with  a  smile,  "It's  a  bit  early  in  the  day  for  me." 

He  said  nothing,  just  looked  at  her  with  those 
jumpy  blue  eyes  till  she  had  to  turn  away. 
"Shit,"  he  spat  suddenly,  "come  down  off 
your  high  horse,  lady,  let  your  hair  down, 
loosen  up." 

She  cleared  her  throat.  "Yes,  well,  shouldn't 
we  have  a  look  around  so  I  can  assess  your 
needs?" 

"Gin,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  flat  and 
calm  again,  "it's  the  elixir  of  life."  He  made  no 


move  to  get  up  from  the  table.  "You're  a  good- 
looking  woman,  you  know  that?" 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  in  her  smallest  voice. 
"Shouldn't  we — ?" 

"Got  them  high  heels  and  pretty  little  ankles, 
nice  earrings,  hair  all  done  up,  and  that  smart 
little  tweed  suit — of  course  you  know  you're  a 
good-looking  woman.  Bet  it  don't  hurt  the  sales 
a  hit,  huh?" 

She  couldn't  help  herself  now.  All  she  want- 
ed was  to  get  up  from  the  table  and  away  from 
those  jittery  eyes,  sale  or  no  sale.  "Listen,"  she 
said,  "listen  to  me.  There  was  this  woman  and 
she  came  home  and  there  was  this  strange  car  in 
her  garage — " 

"No,"  he  said,  "you  listen  to  me." 


V 


.anty  Rapist  Escapes,'  "  Hilary  read 
aloud  in  a  clear  declamatory  tone,  setting  down 
her  coffee  mug  and  spreading  out  the  Metro  sec- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  sacred  text.  "  'Norbert  Bap- 
tiste,  27,  of  Silverlake,  dubbed  the  Panty  Rapist 
because  he  gagged  his  victims  with  their  own 
underthings .  .  .  '  "  She  broke  off  to  give  her 
husband  a  look  of  muted  triumph.  "You  see," 
she  said,  lifting  the  coffee  mug  to  her  lips,  "1 
told  you.  With  their  own  underthings." 

Ellis  was  puzzling  over  the  box  scores  of  the 
previous  night's  ball  games,  secure  as  a  snail  in 
its  shell.  It  was  early  Saturday  morning,  Mifty 
and  Corinne  were  in  the  den  watching  car- 
toons, and  the  house  alarm  was  still  set  from  the 
night  before.  In  a  while,  after  he'd  finished  his 
muesli  and  his  second  cup  of  coffee,  he'd  punch 
in  the  code  and  disarm  the  thing  and  then  may- 
be do  a  little  gardening  and  afterward  take  the 
girls  to  the  park.  He  wasn't  really  listening,  and 
he  murmured  a  halfhearted  reply. 

"And  can  you  imagine  Tina  Carfarct  trying 
to  tell  me  we  were  just  wasting  our  money  on 
the  alarm  system?"  She  pinched  her  voice  in 
mockery:  "  '  I  hate  to  tell  you,  Hil,  but  this  is  the 
safest  neighborhood  in  L.A.'  Jesus,  she's  like  a 
Pollyanna  or  something,  but  you  know  what  it 
is,  don't  you?" 

Ellis  looked  up  from  the  paper. 
"They're  too  cheap,  that's  what — her  and 
Sid  both.  They're  going  to  take  their  chances, 
hope  it  happens  to  the  next  guy,  and  all  to  save 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  It's  sick.  It  really  is." 

"You  won't  get  any  argument  from  me,"  Ellis 
said,  shaking  his  head  till  he  could  feel  the 
morning  looseness  in  his  jowls. 

The  night  before  last  they'd  had  the  Carfarcts 
and  their  twelve-year-old  boy,  Brewster,  over 
for  dinner — a  nice  sole  amandine  and  scalloped 
potatoes  Ellis  had  whipped  up  himself — and  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  was,  of  course,  the 
new  alarm  system.  "I  don't  know,"  Sid  had  said 
(Sid  was  forty,  handsome  as  a  prince,  an  invest- 
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ment  counselor  who'd  once  taught  high  scl 
social  studies),  "it's  kind  of  like  being  a  prise 
in  your  own  home. 

"All  that  money,"  Tina  chimed  in,  sue!  if 
at  the  cherry  of  her  second  Manhattan 
mean,  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  it.  Like 
says,  I'd  feel  like  I  was  a  prisoner  or  someth 
afraid  to  step  out  into  my  own  yard  beca 
some  phantom  mugger  might  be  lurking  in 
marigolds." 

'The  guy  in  the  Reagan  mask  was  no  ph  « 
torn,"  Hilary  said,  leaning  across  the  tabU  iff 
slash  the  air  with  the  flat  of  her  hand,  brace  (w 
ajangle.  "Or  those  two  men — white  men- 
accosted  that  woman  in  her  own  garage 
She  was  so  wrought  up  she  couldn't  go  on. 
turned  to  her  husband,  tears  welling  in  her  c  ft 
"Go  on,  El,"  she  said,  "tell  them." 

It  was  then  that  Tina  made  her  "safest  nei 
horhood  in  L.A."  remark  and  Sid,  draining 
glass  and  setting  it  down  carefully  on  the  tal 
said  in  a  phlegmy,  ruminative  voice, 
know,  it's  like  you've  got  no  faith  in  your  fel 
man,"  to  which  Ellis  snapped,  "Don't  be  nai  if 
Sid." 

Even  Tina  scored  him  for  that  one.  ' 
come  off  it,  Sid,"  she  said,  giving  him  a 
look. 

"Let's  face  it,"  Ellis  said,  "it's  a  society  )si 
haves  and  have-nots,  and  like  it  or  not,  w< 
the  haves. 

"I  don't  deny  there's  a  lot  of  crazies  out  th 
and  all,"  Tina  went  on,  swiveling  to  face  El  in 
"It's  just  that  the  whole  idea  of  having  an  alai  p 
on  everything — I  mean  you  can't  park  your 
at  the  mall  without  one — is  just,  well,  it's  a 
thing.  I  mean  next  thing  you  know  people'll  W 
wearing  body  alarms  to  work — rub  up  agaii  k 
them  in  a  crowd  and  bingo!  lights  flash  and 
rens  go  off."  She  sat  back,  pleased  with  herst  i\ 
a  tiny,  elegant  blonde  in  a  low-cut  cocktail  dr> 
and  a  smug  grin,  untouched,  unafraid,  a  worn 
without  a  care  in  the  world. 

But  then  Sid  wanted  to  see  the  thing  and 
four  of  them  went  to  the  front  door  and  gat  ut 
ered  round  the  glowing  black  plastic  panel  as 
it  were  some  rare  jewel,  some  treasure  built  in  |b 
the  wall.  Ellis  opened  the  closet  to  show  the 
the  big  metal  box  that  contained  the  systen 
"brain,"  as  the  SecureCo  woman  had  called  I 
and  Sid,  taken  by  the  allure  of  the  thing,  light  ?i 
touched  the  tip  of  his  index  finger  to  the  ne  m 
glowing  red  strip  at  the  bottom  that  re; 
EMERGENCY. 

Instantly,  the  scene  was  transformed.  Wher  > 
as  a  moment  earlier  they'd  been  calm,  civilize  \ 
people  having  a  drink  before  a  calm,  civilize 
meal,  they  were  suddenly  transformed  im 
hand-wringing  zombies,  helpless  in  the  face 
the  technology  that  assaulted  them.  For  Sid  hi 
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ted  the  alarm,  and  no  one,  least  of  all  El- 
lew  what  to  do  about  it.  The  EMERGENCY 
vas  flashing  wildly,  the  alarm  beep-beep- 
ig,  the  girls  and  the  Carfarcts'  boy  fleeing 
V  room  in  confusion,  four  pairs  of  hands 
ing  helplessly  over  the  box,  and  Ellis  try- 
«  dredge  up  the  disarm  code  from  the  un- 
n  pocket  of  memory  in  which  it  was 
1.  "One-two-two-one!"  Hilary  shouted, 
was  holding  her  ears  and  making  a  face, 
oked  abashed. 

len  at  last — after  two  false  starts — Ellis 
sded  in  disarming  the  thing  and  they  set- 


scli 


acel 

-ufack  with  their  drinks  and  exclamations  of 
and  "I  thought  1  was  going  to  die," 
Hi  S(  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  a  man  in  a 
eCo  uniform,  with  nightstick  and  gun.  He 
ill  and  he  had  a  mustache.  He  invited  him- 
1.  "There  a  problem?"  he  asked, 
o,  no,"  Ellis  said,  standing  in  the  en- 
eway,  heart  pounding,  acutely  aware  of  his 
s'  eyes  on  him,  "it's  a  new  system  and  we, 
it  was  a  mistake." 
ame?"  the  man  said, 
[unsicker.  Ellis.' 
ode  word?" 
:re  Ellis  faltered.  The  code  word,  to  be  used 
urposes  of  positive  identification  in  just 
a  situation  as  this,  was  Hilary's  inspiration, 
something  easy  to  remember,  the  Secure- 
oman  had  said,  and  Hilary  had  chosen  the 
:he ;  of  the  kids'  pet  rabbit,  Honey  Bunny.  Ellis 
dn't  say  the  words.  Not  in  front  of  this  hu- 
ess  man  in  the  mustache,  not  with  Sid  and 
watching  him  with  those  tight  mocking 
;s  on  their  lips .  . . 
>ode  word?"  the  man  repeated, 
ilary  was  sunk  into  the  couch  at  the  far  end 
ie  coffee  table.  She  leaned  forward  and 
d  her  hand  like  a  child  in  class,  waving  it  to 
ii  the  guard's  attention.  "Honey  Bunny," 
aid  in  a  gasp  that  made  the  hair  prickle  at 
back  of  Ellis's  neck,  "it's  Honey  Bunny." 
hat  had  been  two  nights  ago. 
at  now,  in  the  clear  light  of  Saturday  morn- 
after  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just — and 
nijlent  (Panty  Rapist — all  the  Panty  Rapists  in 
world  could  escape  and  it  was  nothing  to 
feeling  self-satisfied  and  content  right 
lown  to  the  felt  lining  of  his  slippers,  Ellis 
)ack,  stretched,  and  gave  his  wife  a  rich  lit- 
mile.  "I  guess  it's  a  matter  of  priorities,  hon- 
he  said.  "Sid  and  Tina  can  think  what  they 
want,  but  you  know  what  I  say — bet- 
ter safe  than  sorry." 


for 


Vhe 


en  she  talked  about  it  afterward — with 
tj  husband  at  Gennaro's  that  night  (she  was 
upset  to  cook),  with  her  sister,  with  Betty 
ilger  on  the  telephone — Giselle  said  she'd 


never  been  so  scared  in  all  her  life.  She  meant  it 
too.  This  was  no  horror  story  clipped  from  the 
newspaper,  this  was  real.  And  it  happened  to 
her. 

The  guy  was  crazy.  Creepy.  Sick.  He'd  kept 
her  there  over  four  hours,  and  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  buying  anything — she  could  see  that  in 
the  first  fifteen  minutes.  He  just  wanted  an  au- 
dience. Somebody  to  rant  at,  to  threaten,  to  pin 
down  with  those  jittery  blue  eyes.  Richard  had 
wanted  her  to  go  to  the  police,  but  she  balked. 
What  had  he  done,  really?  Scared  her,  yes. 
Bruised  her  arm.  But  what  could  the  police 
do? — she'd  gone  there  of  her  own  free  will. 

Her  own  free  will.  He'd  said  that.  Those  were 
his  exact  words. 

Indignant,  maybe  a  little  shaken,  she'd  got- 
ten up  from  the  kitchen  table  to  stuff  her  papers 
back  into  the  briefcase.  He  was  cursing  under 
his  breath,  muttering  darkly  about  the  idiots  on 
the  freeway  in  their  big-ass  Mercedes,  crowding 
him,  about  spies  and  niggers  and  junior  high 
kids  cutting  through  his  yard — "Free  country, 
my  ass!"  he'd  shouted  suddenly.  "Free  for  every 
punk  and  weirdo  and  greaser  to  crap  all  over 
what  little  bit  I  got  left,  but  let  me  get  up  from 
this  table  and  put  a  couple  holes  in  one  of  the 
little  pecker-heads  and  we'll  see  how  free  it  is. 
And  I  suppose  you're  going  to  protect  me,  huh, 
Miss  Mercedes-Benz  with  your  heels  and  stock- 
ings and  your  big  high-tech  alarm  system,  huh?" 

When  she  snapped  the  briefcase  closed — no 
sale,  nothing,  just  get  me  out  of  here,  she  was 
thinking — that  was  when  he  grabbed  her  arm. 
"Sit  down,"  he  snarled,  and  she  tried  to  shake 
free  but  couldn't,  he  was  strong  with  the  rage  of 
the  psychopath,  the  lion  in  its  den,  the  loony  up 
against  the  wall. 

"You're  hurting  me,"  she  said  as  he  forced  her 
back  down.  "Mr.  .  .  .  Coles!"  and  she  heard  her 
own  voice  jump  with  anger,  fright,  pain. 

"Yeah,  that's  right,"  he  said,  tightening  his 
grip,  "but  you  came  here  of  your  own  free  will, 
didn't  you?  Thought  you  were  going  to  sucker 
me,  huh?  Run  me  a  song  and  dance  and  lay  your 
high-tech  crap  and  your  big  bad  SecureCo 
guards  on  me — oh,  I've  seen  them,  bunch  of  tit- 
suckers  and  college  wimps,  who  they  going  to 
stop?  Huh?"  He  dropped  her  arm  and  chal- 
lenged her  with  his  jumpy  mad  tight-jawed 
glare. 

She  tried  to  get  up,  but  he  roared,  "Sit  down! 
We  got  business  here,  goddamnit!"  And  then 
he  was  calling  for  his  wife:  "Glenys!  Woman! 
Get  your  ass  in  here." 

If  she'd  expected  anything  from  the  wife,  any 
help  or  melioration,  Giselle  could  see  at  a 
glance  just  how  hopeless  it  was.  The  woman 
wouldn't  look  at  her.  She  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, pale  as  death,  her  hands  trembling,  staring 


at  the  carpet  like  a  whipped  dog.  "Two  G  &. 
Ts,"  Coles  said,  sucking  in  his  breath  as  it  he 
were  on  the  very  edge  of  something,  at  the  very 
beginning,  "tall,  with  a  wedge  of  lime." 

"But — "  Giselle  began  to  protest,  looking 
from  Coles  to  the  woman. 

"You'll  drink  with  me,  all  right."  Coles's 
voice  came  back  at  her  like  a  blade  of  ice.  "Get 
friendly,  huh?  Show  me  what  you  got."  And 
then  he  turned  away,  his  face  violent  with  dis- 
gust. "SecureCo,"  he  spat.  He  looked  up,  star- 
ing past  her.  "You  going  to  keep  the  sons  of 
bitches  away  from  me,  you  going  to  keep  them 
off  my  back,  you  going  to  give  me  any  guaran- 
tees?" His  voice  rose.  "I  got  a  gun  collection 
worth  $12,000  in  there — you  going  to  answer 
for  that?  For  my  color  TV?  The  goddamned 
trash  can  even?" 

Giselle  sat  rigid,  wondering  if  she  could  make 
a  break  for  the  back  door  and  wondering  if  he 
was  the  type  to  keep  it  locked. 

"Sell  me,"  he  demanded,  looking  at  her  now. 
The  woman  set  down  the  gin  and  tonics  and 
then  faded  back  into  the  shadows  of  the  hall- 
way. Giselle  said  nothing. 

"Tell  me  about  the  man  in  the  mask,"  he 
said,  grinning  again,  grinning  wide,  too  wide, 
"tell  me  about  those  poor  old  retired  people. 
Come  on,"  he  said,  his  eyes  taunting  her,  "sell 
me.  I  want  it.  I  do.  1  mean,  I  really  need  you 
people  and  your  high-tech  bullshit ..." 

He  held  her  eyes,  gulped  half  his  drink  and  set 
the  glass  down  again.  "I  mean  real- 
ly," he  said.  "For  my  peace  of  mind." 


I 


t  wasn't  the  fender  bender  on  the  freeway  the 
night  before  or  the  200  illegals  lined  up  and 
looking  for  work  on  Canoga  Avenue  at  dawn, 
and  it  wasn't  the  heart-clenching  hate  he  still 
felt  after  being  forced  into  early  retirement  two 
years  ago  or  the  fact  that  he'd  sat  up  all  night 
drinking  gin  while  Glenys  slept  and  the  police 
and  insurance  companies  filed  their  reports — it 
wasn't  any  of  that  that  finally  dtove  Everett 
Coles  over  the  line.  Not  that  he'd  admit,  any- 
way. It  wasn't  that  little  whore  from  SecureCo 
either  (that's  what  she  was,  a  whore,  selling  her 
tits  and  her  lips  and  her  ankles  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  too)  or  the  veiny  old  hag  from  Westec  or  even 
the  self-satisfied,  smirking  son  of  a  bitch  from 
Metropolitan  Life,  though  he'd  felt  himself  slip- 
ping on  that  one  ("Death  and  dismember- 
ment!" he'd  hooted  in  the  man's  face,  so 
thoroughly  irritated,  rubbed  wrong,  and  just 
plain  pissed  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
big  glistening  Mannlicher  on  the  wall  in  the 
den) .  .  .  no,  it  was  Ranee  Ruby's  stupid,  fat- 
faced,  shit-licking  excuse  of  a  kid. 

Picture  him  sitting  there  in  the  first  faint  glow 
of  early  morning,  the  bottle  mostly  gone  now 


- 


and  the  fire  in  his  guts  over  that  moron  with  >v 
barking  face  who'd  run  into  him  on  the  fret  l 
just  about  put  out,  and  then  he  looks  up  f 
the  kitchen  table  and  what  does  he  see  but 
sorry  lardassed  spawn  of  a  sorry  tattooed  t  K 
swilling  lardass  of  a  father  cutting  through  H 
yard  with  his  black  death's-head  T-shirt  anc 
loose-leaf  and  book  jackets,  and  that's 
There's  no  more  thinking,  no  more  reason 
insurance  or  hope.  He's  up  out  ot  the  chair 
a  shot  and  into  the  den,  and  then  he's  puncl  » 
the  barrel  of  the  Mannlicher  right  through  n; 
glass  of  the  den  window.  The  fat  little  fuck, 
out  there  under  the  grapefruit  tree,  shir  p 
hanging  out,  turning  at  the  sound,  and  then 
boom,  there's  about  half  of  him  left. 

Next  minute  Everett  Coles  is  in  his  car,  fe 
er  rubbing  against  the  tire  in  back  where 
sorry  sack  of  shit  ran  into  him,  and  slamrr 
out  the  driveway.  He's  got  the  Mannlichei  ffl 
the  seat  beside  him  and  a  couple  fistfuls  of 
munition  and  he's  peppering  the  side  of  Ru 
turd-colored  house  with  a  blast  from  his  We; 
erby  pump-action  shotgun.  He  grazes  a  par 
camper  on  his  way  up  the  block,  slams 
a  couple  of  garbage  cans,  and  leans  out 
window  to  take  the  head  off  somebo 
yapping  poodle  as  he  careens  out  onto 

boulevard,  every  wire  gone  loose  op 
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his  head. 
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fills  Hunsicker  woke  early.  He'd  dreaml 
was  a  little  cloud — the  little  cloud  of  the  b 
time  story  he'd  read  Mifty  and  Corinne 
night  before — scudding  along  in  the  vast  t 
sky,  free  and  untethered,  the  sun  smiling 
him  as  it  does  in  picture  books,  when  all  at  o 
he'd  felt  himself  swept  irresistibly  forward,  m 
ing  faster  and  faster,  caught  up  in  a  huge,  d 
ening,  malevolent  thunderhead  that  rose 
faceless  from  the  far  side  of  the  day  .  .  .  and  tl 
he  woke.  It  was  just  first  light.  Hilary 
breathing  gently  beside  him.  The  alarm  pa 
glowed  soothingly  in  the  shadow  of  the  h 
open  door. 

It  was  funny  how  quickly  he'd  gotten  used 
the  thing,  he  reflected,  yawning  and  scratc 
himself  there  in  the  muted  light.  A  week 
he'd  made  a  fool  of  himself  over  it  in  front  of 
and  Tina,  and  now  it  was  just  another  apj 
ance,  no  more  threatening  or  unusual — anc 
less  vital — than  the  microwave,  the  Cuisin 
or  the  clock  radio.  The  last  two  mornings 
fact,  he'd  been  awakened  not  by  the  clock  ra<  * 
but  by  the  insistent  beeping  of  the  hoi 
alarm — Mifty  had  set  it  off  going  out  the  b; 
door  to  cuddle  her  rabbit.  He  thought  now 
getting  up  to  shut  the  thing  off — it  was  an 
yet  before  he'd  have  to  be  up  for  work — but 
didn't.  The  bed  was  warm,  the  birds  had  be 
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*'itl  isper  outside,  and  he  shut  his  eyes,  drifting 
tat  e  a  little  cloud. 

up  len  he  woke  again  it  was  to  the  beep-beep- 
of  the  house  alarm  and  to  the  hazy  ap- 
nsion  of  some  god-awful  crash — a  jet 
ing  the  sound  barrier,  the  first  rumbling 
am  )f  the  quake  he  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
apprehension  that  something  was  amiss, 
this  beep-beep-beeping,  familiar  though 
med,  was  somehow  different,  more  high- 
d  and  admonitory  than  the  beep-beep- 
ng  occasioned  by  a  child  going  out  to 
e  a  bunny.  He  sat  up.  Hilary  rose  to  her 
urfrs  beside  him,  looking  bewildered,  and  in 
instant  the  alarm  was  silenced  forever  by 
nmistakable  roar  of  a  gun  blast.  Ellis's  heart 
Hilary  cried  out.  There  was  the  heavy 
p  of  footsteps  be- 
a  faint  choked 
iper  as  of  little  girls 
ed  in  their  sleep, 
then  a  strange 
—  high,  hoarse, 
raging  —  that 
ed  up  the  morning 
a  set  of  jaws, 
led  response!"  the 
howled.  "Armed 
anse,  goddamn- 
it!  Armed 
response!" 

1)  he  couple  strained 
ard  like  mourners 
uneral.  Giselle  had 
1,  she  knew  that, 
/'d  looked  scared 
1  she  came  to  the 
,  a  pair  of  timid 
ity  faces  peering 
at  her  from  behind 
matching  frames  of 
:  prescription  glass- 
and  they  seated 
aselves  on  the  edge 
ae  couch  as  if  they 
:  afraid  of  their  own 
iture.  She  had  them 
lging  their  hands 
darting  uneasy 
ices  out  the  win- 
as  she  described  the  perpetrator — "A  white 
i,  dressed  like  a  schoolteacher,  but  with 
ie  wicked,  jittery  eyes  that  just  sent  a  shiver 
>ugh  you."  She  focused  on  the  woman  as  she 
:ribed  the  victims.  There  was  a  boy,  just 
teen  years  old,  on  his  way  to  school,  and  a 
nan  in  a  Mercedes  driving  down  to  the  cor- 
store  for  coffee  filters.  And  then  the  fam- 
-they  must  have  read  about  it — all  of  them, 


and  not  three  blocks  from  where  they  were  now 
sitting.  "He  was  thirty-five  years  old,"  she  said 
in  a  husky  voice,  "an  engineer  at  Rocketdyne, 
his  whole  life  ahead  of  him .  .  .  and  she,  she  was 
one  of  these  supernice  people  who .  .  .  and  the 
children ..."  She  couldn't  go  on.  The  man — 
Mr.  Dunsinane,  wasn't  that  the  name? — leaned 
forward  and  handed  her  a  Kleenex.  Oh,  she  had 
them,  all  right.  She  could  have  sold  them  the 
Super  Deluxe  Laser  Alert  System,  stock  in  the 
company,  mikes  for  every  flower  in  the  garden, 
but  the  old  charge  just  wasn't  there. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  whispered,  fighting  back  a 
sob. 

It  was  weird,  she  thought,  pressing  the  Klee- 
nex to  her  face,  but  the  masked  intruder  had 
never  affected  her  like  this,  or  the  knife-sharp- 


ening Mexican  either.  It  was  Coles,  of  course, 
and  those  sick  jumpy  eyes  of  his,  but  it  was  the 
signs  too.  She  couldn't  stop  thinking  about 
those  signs — if  they  hadn't  been  there,  that  is, 
stuck  in  the  lawn  like  a  red  flag  in  front  of  a  bull 
.  .  .  but  there  was  no  future  in  that.  No,  she  told 
the  story  anyway,  told  it  despite  the  chill  that 
came  over  her  and  the  thickening  in  her  throat. 
She  had  to.  If  only  for  her  peace  of  mind,  m 
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WHEN  YOU  KICK 
A  LIBERAL 

A  post-election  parable 
By  Garrison  Keillor 


o. 


"ur  mothers  brought  us  all  up  to 
be  nice  people.  We  all  knew  what  it 
meant.  Around  the  age  of  fifteen  we 
may  have  thought  niceness  was  too 
uncool  and  was  retarding  our  develop- 
ment as  sex  symbols  and  we  may  have 
bumped  around  in  the  dark 
for  a  while,  being  nice  and 
trying  to  hide  it,  but  eventu- 
al ly  we  came  out  as  a  very  nice 
person,  or  basically  nice,  or 
nice  once  you  get  to  know  him. 
Or  not  so  nice. 

Nice  people  are  quiet  and 
responsible  and  don't  make 
you  pay  a  big  price  for  theit 
presence.  They  don't  beg  or 
threaten,  they  are  self-effac- 
ing, and  they  do  what  they 
can  to  make  human  life 
smooth  and  enjoyable.  The 
fact  that  there  are  no  flies  on 
you  doesn't  qualify  you  as  nice,  nor 
the  fact  that  you  never  burned  the  flag 
or  that  an  independent  prosecutor  has 
decided  not  to  seek  an  indictment. 
It's  who  you  are  that  counts,  not  your 
reputation. 

So  it's  unfortunate  that  nice  people 
are  so  sensitive  about  vicious  slander. 

When  your  Aunt  Hazel,  the  Moth- 
er Teresa  of  Bonhomme,  Iowa,  hears 
via  the  Methodist  grapevine  that  a 
neighbor  named  Mildred  has  told  nu- 
merous Bonhommeans  that  she,  Ha- 
zel, isn't  as  nice  as  everyone  thinks 

Garrison  KeiUor's  new  book,  We  Are  Still 
Married:  Stories  and  Letters,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  April  by  Viking. 


but  is  "selfish"  and  has  a  "glorified 
opinion"  of  herself,  it  knocks  your 
poor  aunt  flat  on  her  back.  Stunned, 
she  leaves  the  Community  Outreach 
luncheon  in  tears,  drives  straight 
home,  and  spends  the  afternoon 


weeping  on  the  couch,  bewildered  by 
hostility  from  a  woman  she  had  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  be  nice  to.  She  imag- 
ines Mildred  cutting  her  up  all  over 
town  with  lie  after  shabby  lie;  but  this 
cruel  injustice  does  not  make  your 
aunt  angry — it  fills  her  with  sadness, 
and  she  feels  depressed  for  days,  imag- 
ining the  terrible  things  people  are 
thinking  about  her.  It  does  no  good  to 
tell  this  wonderful  Christian  woman, 
"Ignore  that  slut.  She's  a  tramp,  a  liar, 
a  piece  of  baggage.  She  drinks  big 
tumblers  of  sherry  in  the  morning,  her 
house  is  filthy,  her  cucumbers  are 
puny,  her  begonias  are  all  eaten  up 
with  bugs.  Don't  let  the  bitch  get  you 


Hazel  is  unable  to  think 
those  terms.  She's  all  torn  up  over 
Of  course,  who  can  blame  K 
dred  that  Hazel's  extreme  niceri 
invites   disbelief?    Hazel's  repu 
tion  suffers  from  a  lack  of  negativ 
Her  faithful  service  to 
church,  the  library,  the  C 
Scouts,  the  4-H,  the  p 
board,   the  Bijou  Thea 
renovation  committee, 
soup   kitchen   and  she 
where  she  volunteers 
days  a  week,  her  Sunday 
its  to  the  county  jail, 
parade  of  damaged  childr 
she   has  taken  under 
wing,  her  lifetime  of  Christi 
charity  and  hopeful  good 
mor  in  the  face  of  droug  j 
ind  illness  and  death — pc- 
pie  are  hungry  to  heat  a  b 
word  about  her.  Some  Bonhommea 
suspect  that  Hazel  suffers  from  occ 
sional  depression  and  that  she  m 
take  medication  for  it.  They  spec 
late  about  this  from  time  to  time 
on  the  other  hand,  she  were  a  pro: 
sional  wrestler  named  Olga  the  M 
tress  of  Death  and  Whore  of  Baby  1 
a  three-hundred-pound  witch  wi 
black  lipstick  and  green-and-purp 
hair  who  spat  big  gobs  on  the  flag  ai 
carried  a  whip  and  waggled  her  boo 
at  the  referee  and  gouged  her  opp 
nent    Betty    Anderson's   eyes  ar 
screeched  weird  obscenities  into  tj 
darkness,  she'd  have  a  million  fai 
iround  America,  including  many 
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:  lomme,    who'd    say,  "You 
|     in  real  life  Olga's  really  a  nice 
n.  She  knits  and  cooks  and  is  de- 
i  I  to  her  husband  and  children." 
.  s  Hazel  the  Soul  of  Kindness  she 
i  hard  row  to  hoe:  after  her  three 
:  Jes  of  good  works,  people  say,  "I 
heard  that  she  may  have  seen 
a  psychologist  at  one  time. " 

.  America  is  a  big  two-hearted  for- 
g  country.  If  Hitler  were  alive 
•  y,  he'd  be  on  the  Today  show, 
ng  about  his  new  book,  My  Strug- 
:  \xound  the  country,  people  would 
away  from  the  toaster  and  stare 
e  little  screen:  Hitler.  "A  lot  of 
:  le  still  have  hard  feelings  toward 
i  because  of  that  whole  Auschwitz 
i  i,  you  know,"  the  host  is  saying. 

It  do  you  say  to  that?  How  do  you 
'ith  animosity  on  that  level?  I 
personally,  you  and  Eva.  Is  it 
on  your  marriage?  How  do  you 
n  it  to  your  kids?"  The  former 
•  speaks  in  rapid  German  and  we 
woman's  voice  translate:  "Bry- 
person  can't  look  back.  I  live  in 
ture.  People  who  still  carry  a 
•  from  forty — what  was  it?  fif- 
:ars  ago,  that's  a  tragedy.  The 
«s  about  genocide  are  so  old  and 
vout  and  threadbare,  and  the 
)le  who  repeat  them  are — I'm 
sorry  to  have  to  say  this — they're 
;  pitied.  I  feel  sorry  for  them.  Life 
garden,  a  summer  day,  a  fragile 
erfly,  the  smile  on  the  face  of  a 
J.  Why  would  I  kill  millions  of 
}le  when  I  myself  love  life  so 
;h?"  Some  dog  food  is  then  sold, 
>wed  by  instant  coffee,  and  then 
e  back  for  the  weather.  Coming 
n  the  next  half-hour,  a  report  on 
Luke:  Did  he  steal  some  parts  of 
gospel  from  other  sources  without 
ibution? 

eople  can  forgive  anybody  for  just 
ut  anything  but  they  don't  respect 
idy,  and  so  a  miserable  sinner  with 
redeeming  virtue  is  equal  to  a 
iteous  person  with  a  secret  fault, 
/be  better.  The  prodigal  son's 
ther  learned  that  lesson  one  day 
ut  6  P.M.  in  St.  Luke's  gospel  when 
'stumbled  through  the  back  door 
le-tired  from  another  ten-hour  day 
ing  corn  and  heard  happy  voices 
I  found  a  crowd  of  family  friends  on 
patio,  the  fatted  calf  on  the  spit, 


the  band  warming  up,  the  beer  on  ice, 
and  the  honored  guest,  Donnie, 
dressed  in  rags  and  smelling  of  pig 
shit,  and  his  dad  hugging  him.  His 
dad  had  never  hugged  him,  hardly 
even  squeezed  his  hand,  his  dad 
wasn't  a  hugger,  but  he  was  all 
wrapped  around  the  prodigal.  The 
brother  said,  "What's  happening? 
Oh,  hi,  Don.  Nice  to  see  ya,  fella. 
What's  going  on,  Dad?"  Then  he 
caught  the  gleam  on  Donnie's  finger. 
"The  emerald'!  You're  giving  him  the 
emerald  ring  that  you  told  me — Dad, 
you  promised  me  that  ring.  Two  years 
ago.  This  isn't  right,  Dad."  Hot  angry 
tears  filled  his  eyes,  but  nice  person 
that  he  was,  he  also  felt  darn  guilty 
about  making  a  stink  when  everybody 
else  in  the  parable  was  jumping  up  and 
down. 

His  dad  said,  "Look!  It's  Donnie! 
He  left  and  now  he's  back!  Be  happy! 
We're  having  veal  tonight!" 

So  Donnie's  brother  smiled  and 
had  a  beer,  but  with  a  certain  contrary 
inner  resonance.  Great.  Wonderful, 
Dad.  Terrific.  I'll  be  hitting  the  sack 
now.  Back's  killing  me,  but  never  mind. 
Night-night.  Maybe  I'll  sleep  in  the  pig- 
pen, seeing  as  how  you  go  for  that.  See  ya 
later,  Don.  Help  yourself  to  my  stuff. 
Clothes,  jewels,  shekels,  just  take  what 
you  need,  Don.  Take  my  room.  Want 
me  to  introduce  you  to  my  fiancee  Sheila? 

Soon  afterward,  the  prodigal's 
brother  joined  a  humane  society  op- 
posed to  cruel  practices  in  the  meat 
industry,  e.g.,  calf  fattening.  Poor 
dumb  animals  kept  chained  up  in 
cramped  dark  pens  and  force-fed  to 
produce  pale  tender  veal  for  a  feast 
to  honor  a  jerk.  The  brother  was  a 
liberal,  or  Samaritan,  as  liberals  were 
known  in  those  days,  and  while  there 
were  a  few  bad  Samaritans,  about  95 
percent  of  them  were  nice  people  whc 
would  have  stopped  to  lend  assistance 
to  anyone  who  needed  it — a  man  set 
upon  by  thieves,  for  example.  But  if 
you  run  off  and  waste  your  substance 
on  riotous  living  with  a  fast  crowd  in 
Galilee,  you  shouldn't  expect  to  come 
home  and  get  a  feast  and  a  ting  and  a 
big  hug. 

The  Old  Story:  jerks  rewarded, 
nice  people  abused. 

Take  the  liberals  that  our  next 
president,  George  Bush,  spent  the 
campaign  kicking  down  the  stairs,  the 


one  or  two  that  Ronald  Reagan  hadn't 
kicked  already.  These  aren't  Iranian 
liberals,  they're  a  bunch  of  extremely 
nice  American  people.  Call  them  re- 
formers, progressives,  New  Dealers, 
or  call  them  the  Great  Satan  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  His  Hounds  of  Hell: 
liberals  are  fundamentally  democrats 
with  a  quick  social  conscience  who 
carry  water  for  a  million  good  causes 
from  here  to  123  Maple  Street,  Any- 
where, U.S.A.  They  are  teachers, 
boosters,  and  inveterate  instillers  of 
social  obligation.  Call  them  school- 
marms,  goody  two  shoes,  busybodies, 
or  bleeding  hearts:  basically,  a  liberal 
is  a  person  whom  you  know  very  well 
and  who  loves  you  very  very  much, 
perhaps  more  than  you  desetve. 

Who  wanted  you  to  be  aware  of  the 
hungry  children  in  China  as  you 
played  with  the  food  on  your  plate? 

Who  taught  you  to  take  turns  on 
the  swings  and  share  your  cake  with 
other  children  and  made  you  feel 
guilty  for  being  such  a  greedy  selfish 
little  child? 

Who  taught  you  to  be  decent  to 
children  whom  you  despised? 

Who,  when  you  lost  the  game  and 
incurred  the  silent  wrath  and  con- 
tempt of  Dad,  took  you  into  her  arms 
and  said  she  loved  you? 

Who  could  possibly  be  more  liberal 
than  that? 

M  is  for  Minorities  and  the  helpless, 
O  is  Obligation  to  the  poor, 
T  is  Taking  money  from  the  greedy, 
H  is  Helping  beggars  at  our  door, 
E  of  course  is  Eleanor  our  Mother, 
R  is  Reagan's  mom,  the  lovely  Nel/e. 

A  fine  old  Christian  liberal  and  a 
lady — 

He  kicks  her  down  the  stairs, 
K I  ^  what  the  hell. 

M.  he  old  lady  lay  face  up  on  the 
dank  cellar  floor,  stunned  and  dizzy. 
A  Sunday  afternoon  and  she  had  been 
fixing  pot  roast  and  potatoes  in  the 
kitchen  and  then — it  all  happened  so 
fast:  the  sudden  blows  from  her  two 
sons,  the  long  terrible  fall  backwards 
down  the  steps  like  in  a  nightmare, 
her  hands  grasping  for  the  railing 
as  she  slid  half  sideways  and  then 
turned  a  complete  somersault  and 
banged  headfirst  on  the  concrete.  She 
couldn't  see.  Her  neck  felt  as  if  it 
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might  he  hroken,  and  also  her  r 
wrist.  She  could  taste  blood.  T 
seemed  to  be  a  loose  tooth  in 
mouth.  Her  head  started  to  pulse 
pain.  She  lifted  her  left  hand 
touched  her  forehead.  A  dent  th 
and  something  wet.  A  radio  was  p 
ing  upstairs.  She  could  hear 
breathing.  Her  dress  was  gathers 
above  her  knees  and  as  she  trie 
straighten  it  she  saw,  standing  in 
light  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  an 
arm,  Ron  and  George,  laughing 

"Guess  we  showed  you!" 

She  raised  her  head.  What  hac 
said  to  make  them  so  angry?  She 
tainly  was  sorry,  whatever  it  was. 
she  been  too  hard  on  them  about 
they  ought  to  attend  church?  Hac 
nagged  them  too  often  about  d 
their  homework  and  their  Boy  S 
projects?  She  didn't  mean  to  be  a 
den  or  a  scold.  She  moved  her 
Ronnie,  George,  but  no  sound  c 
out.  She  struggled  to  her  kn 
George  took  two  steps  down  and 
at  her. 

"Ptew.  Guess  you  learned  a  les 
Guess  you  won't  be  buttin'  inn; 
bidness,  Ma!  Huh,  Ron?  Guess 
won't  be  tellin'  me  what  to  do  f 
while,  huh!" 

The  pain  in  her  head  was  des 
ing,  and  the  words  wouldn't 
out.  O  my  dear  boys  forgive  me  for 
yoking  you  to  anger.  But  no  matter 
you  do — if  you  kill  me  and  throu 
body  in  a  ditch  and  rip  out  my  heart 
member  that  with  the  last  beat  oj 
heart  I  will  always  love  you.  A  libe 
love  can  never  be  less.  Never,  no  m 
what  you  do. 

"Kinda  weak  on  defense,  ain'i 
Ma?  Ha  ha  ha."  With  the  last  01 
of  strength  in  her  battered  ac 
body,  she  hoisted  herself  to  her 
and  stared  up  at  the  tall  laconic  yt 
men  in  the  light. 

"Mother!  Your  dress!" 

She  looked  down  and  saw  thai 
blue  knit  dress  had  fallen  down 
heap  around  her  ankles,  leaving 
clad  in  a  black  spandex  bodysuil 
didn't  know  she  possessed  and  a 
pair  of  black  knee-high  steel-toe 
garoo  combat  boots  with  white 
and  red-and-blue  sequins.  Her 
was  long  and  snarly,  not  in  a  bun 
she  usually  wore  it,  and  in  her 
hand  she  held  a  long  riding  i 


•ft 


'He 


ss  her  bosom  were  silver-lame 
|rs  two  inches  high  that  spelled 
HELLUVA  WOMAN, 
lother?" 

)on't  say  another  word,"  she  said, 
'11  bust  your  heads." 
^om?" 

le  placed  her  fight  foot  on  the 
stair,  keeping  her  weight  nice- 
alanced,  her  eyes  fastened  on 
■ge  as  he  shrank  back  whimper- 
She  shook  her  head  slowly  and 
:d  and  licked  her  lips.  "Liberal," 
said.  "I'm  going  to  liberate  you 
from  ignorance  or  die  in  the  at- 
)t."  She  grabbed  both  banisters 
rocked  up  and  down  on  the  balls 
r  feet,  and  took  three  long  deep 
ths,  and  sprang  like  a  tiger,  her 
1  arms  outstretched,   her  eyes 
ing  bright  red,  and  the  sound  she 
e  deep  in  her  throat  was  one  they 
never  ever  heard  before.  ■ 
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pare, nothing  to  set  up  —  no  poison  and 
no  mess.  Pests  just  disappear. 

Transonic  V  is  an  industrial-type  unit  that 
protects  up  to  10,000  sq.  ft.  (70,000  cu.  ft.). 
It  has  six  variable  pitch  and  "loudness" 
settings.  You  can  even  adjust  it  to  keep 


•  Transonic  V 

is  an  industrial-type  unit,  the  most 
powerful  you  can  get.  It's  a  humane,  clean,  and 
effective  system  to  get  rid  of  your  pests- once  and  for  all. 

larger  pests,  such  as  raccoons,  pigeons  or 
rabbits  at  bay.  Since  it's  clad  in  a  steel  hous- 
ing, you  can  even  use  it  outdoors. 

Transonic  V  has  been  designed  to  work  in 
restaurants,  factories  and  food  processing 
plants.  It's  that  powerful.  We  offer  this  top- 
of-the-line  industrial  unit  for  just  $69.95. 
But  here's  an  even  better  deal:  Buy  tivofor 
just  $139.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one, 
with  our  compliments  —  absolutely  FREE! 
Get  rid  of  those  nasty  pests  once  and  for 
all.  Get  the  best  —  get  Transonic  V  today! 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 

TOLL  FREE  (800)  621-1203 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

Please  give  order  #1802  E819.  If  you  prefer,  mail 
check  or  card  authorization  and  expiration.  We 
need  daytime  phone  for  all  orders  and  issuing 
bank  for  charge  orders.  We  cannoi  ship  without 
this.  UPS/insurance:  $6.95  for  one  Transonic  V, 
$8.95  for  three.  Add  sales  tax  for  CA  delivery. 
You  have  30-day  return  and  one  year  warranty. 


For  quantity  orders  <100  + ),  call  Mr.  Ernest 
Gerard,  our  Wholesale/Premium  IV5anager  at 
(415)  543-6570  or  write  him  at  the  address  below. 


131  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  73 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 

M  he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  .1 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered  squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  tight-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the 
letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  74. 


CLUES  WORDS 

A.  Notice;  care;   

courtesy  67    190    94    103    77     27    149  88 

~59" 

B.  Broad-mindedness,  

generosity  171    153   187   163   145   119   107  58 

T97"  "To" 

C.  Too  overwhelming  

to  he  expressed  12?  85     "64    79     183    144  42 

"65" 

L).  14,162-ft.  volcanic  

mt.  of  Calif.  ^     2     '65    117    19  55 

E.  Where  a  horse   

comes  in  to  show         '74    '35     17     25  43 

F.  Hors  d'oeuvres,  e.g.  

39     124    90     121     15     81     148  3 

"49"  T5T 

G.  Coarseness   

156    93     52     138    56     68     126  98 

"22"  186 

H.  Most  helpful  or  reli-  

able(hyph.)  104    '3     182    28     34     64     51  150 

6 

I.  Character  actor   

(1903-78),  voice  of      11    114   lw   '55    99     35    72  4H 

Francis  the  Mule  —  —pr- 

(fullname)  "  lZJ 

).    Far  off,  remote;  hid-  

den  (3  wds.)  78    97    194    92    '«     9     173  158 

TT  ~kT 

K.  Stew;  assortment,  

medley  (2  wds.)  4'     '30    100    170     8     179    20  5 

ToT  "69"  ~4T 


L.  Stupid;  awkward;  

bloekheaded  57    129    175    118   109  53 

M.  Common,  ordinary  

26    141    136    193    37     74    176  101 

N.  Constellation  con-  

taming  theHyades       54     H    89    40    62  172 
and  the  Pleiades 

O.  Drug  derived  from  

Indian  hemp  >9'      7      66     80     167    199  31 

P.   Brain,  highbrow  

142    120    86     12    125    140  91 

Q.  1930s  and  '40s  term  

for  a  hepcat,  jitter-  128  168  73  147  60  181  134  36 
hug,  or  rug-cutter  —s=- 

R.  Mature  fillies   

166    45     75    122  33 

S.  Erode  (2  wds.)   — 

38    106    177     4     44    111  131 

T.  Extent,  scope   

16     29     180    151  50 

U.  Town  of  Asia  Minor  

where  Alexander  '      '8     82     95  46 

the  Great  defeated 
I 'anus  III  ot  Persia 

V.  Card  game  involving   — 

apegboard  7°    188   152    105    61    196    84  21 

W-Shorten  T^irrWT3T^ToTT59-^r 

TTT  T92 

X.  Official  sanction  —  — — 

(2  wds.)  '60     52     '62    198    146    189    184  116 

"6T  "83"  Tf2 

Y.  Type  ot  Muslim  ,  

1  139    195    178    115    161  110 
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CLASSIFIED 


PERSONALS 


Dmen  seek  friendship,  marriage, 
details:  GRE,  Box  555,  Elmont, 
03. 


ristian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
traductions.  No  fee,  donations  only, 
■ox  90-20-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 


omen  desire  romance.  Overseas, 
attractive.  Sunshine  International 
ndence,  Dept.  NA,  Box  5500,  Kai- 
,  Hawaii  96745.  (808)  325-7707. 

Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
;  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 


ds:  USA— Canada.  Write:  NEH, 
lege  St.,  #168,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada. 


narriage,  intimate  friendship,  open 
,  Sound  interesting?  Contact  oth- 
E  for  details.  Sample  $2.  Box  355- 
lcVeytown,  Pa.  17051. 

ve  Oriental  wives.  Free  details.  En- 
e  25<t  stamps.  Anticipations,  Box 
Makati,  Philippines. 


navia,  Australia,  Europe,  the 

correspondence  for  sincere,  well- 
J  professionals  et  al.,  for  friendship, 
Scanna  lnt'1,  Box  4-HP,  Pittsford, 
534.  (716)  586-3170. 


)  introduction  services'  addresses  for 
roductions,  Box  56141,  Houston, 
7256. 


JSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


id  for  reading  books.  Write:  Pase- 
61  Lincoln  Way,  North  Aurora,  111. 


100,000  or  more  in  six  months  shar- 
jr  knowledge.  Results  guaranteed. 
5  to  AHCO,  Box  3653,  Fullerton, 
'2634. 


HOTELS 


id:  Ardsheal  House,  historic  home  of 
t  clan,  now  a  small  country  hotel  with 
food,  wines,  and  house-party  atmo- 
.  On  Loch  Linnhe  in  magnificent 
dighlands.  Write  for  brochure:  Ken- 
on  Appin,  Argyll  PA38  4BX,  Scot- 
44)  63-174-227. 


n  York  Happens  All  Around  Us. 

ever  your  business,  whatever  your  pleasure,  you're 
•  center  ol  everything  that's  going  on  in  New  York 
spacious  rooms,  A/C,  room  service  Meeting/ban- 
lacilities  Reasonable  rates 

llicl-M  .-^>    123  West  57th  St.,  NYC  10019 
Izr       7    Toll-free-<800)  223-0689 
NYS  (212)  246-1300 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information: 
HM,  RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
18036.  

RANCH  VACATIONS  

Package  vacations  in  Montana's  Rocky 
Mountain  wilderness.  Trout  fishing,  horse- 
back riding,  river  rafting,  and  much  more  for 
all  ages.  The  Hawley  Mountain  Guest 
Ranch,  Box  4-H,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
(406)  932-5791. 

 LITERARY  SERVICES  

Published  researcher/writer  available  for 
historical  and  social-science-related  books, 
journal  articles,  and  documentary  films.  Ex- 
perienced interviewer.  (718)  636-8515. 

Manuscripts/cassettes  professionally  edited, 
typed.  Marye  Myers,  Box  1019,  So.  Pasade- 
na, Calif.  91030-1019. 

 CATALOGUES  

Fell  House  Curios:  catalogue  of  unusual,  in- 
teresting items,  free.  Call  or  write:  1404  N. 
Fell,  Bloomington,  111.  61701.  (309)  828- 
4788. 

 ART  

Art  dealer — buy  direct:  Erte,  Doolittle, 
Bateman,  and  all  nationally  known  artists. 
Call  for  information:  (800)333-9ART.  Paul 
Rest  Art  Broker,  8463  Peachland  Ave.,  Se- 
bastopol,  Calif.  95472. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Teach  abroad /here.  Current  openings  list: 
U.S.A.,  $9;  overseas,  $9.  Special  opportu- 
nities: Australia,  France,  England,  Japan,  $8 
each.  EISL,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass.  02162- 
0002. 

RETIREMENT 


CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Retire  to  the  Village  of  Fearrington. 
625  acres  full  of  bluebirds,  hollyhocks,  shops,  cows, 
a  country  inn  &  families  of  all  ages. 
Call  1  800-334-5475  or  919-542 -4000 


EDUCATION 


Research  papers:  15,207  papers  available. 
All  academic  subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page 
catalogue.  Custom  writing  also  available. 
Research,  11322  Idaho  #206HB,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

General  semantics  probes  the  problems  we 
inherit  when  applying  our  ancient  language 
to  our  present  world.  Write:  ISGS-A,  Box 
2469,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 


Fully  approved  university  degrees.  Econom- 
ical home  study  for  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  fully  approved  by  California 
State  Dept.  of  Education.  Prestigious  faculty 
counsels  for  independent-study  and  life- 
experience  credits  (5,100  enrolled  students, 
500  faculty).  Free  information:  Richard 
Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  President,  Colum- 
bia Pacific  University,  Dept.  2F9I,  1415 
Third  St.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901.  (800) 
227-01  19;  in  Calif.,  (800)  552-5522  or 
(415)  459-1650.  

Off-campus  individualized  programs  for 

professionals  at  Somerset  lead  to  American 
doctoral  degrees.  For  a  prospectus  send  $8  to 
the  International  Administrative  Center, 
Somerset  University,  Ilminster,  Somerset 
TA19  OBQ,  England.  (44)  0460-57255. 

Superlearning.  Triple  your  learning  speed 
through  music.  Languages,  data.  Maximize 
memory,  potentials.  Stressless.  Free  excerpt, 
catalogue.  Superlearning,  1290  W.  11th, 
#105-H5,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6H  1K5, 
Canada. 

like  a  diplomat! 

I  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  used 
|  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  for  easy  learning, 
56  languages  in  all.  Comprehensive.  Call  or  write  for 
free  catalog.  1-800-243-1234   D     503  „ 

aUDIO'f  □&Um  '    Guilford,  CT  06437y 


I  free  i 

VJM 


Speak  French,  Spanish — any  language — 
from  the  official,  complete  audiocassette 
courses  for  U.S.  diplomats.  Developed  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  State.  Now  at  lowest  price 
ever:  save  up  to  60%.  Free  catalogue:  Audio 
Language  Institute,  516  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept. 
Hl-2,  Suite  507,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

Learn  Spanish  in  Guatemala.  Individualized 
instruction,  family  living,  seminars.  CASA, 
Box  11264,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53211.  (414) 

372-5570. 

HERALDRY  AND  GENEALOGY 

Certified  handcrafted  coat  of  arms,  re- 
searched and  made  in  Europe.  Accompany- 
ing scroll  details,  interpretation,  and  origin. 
Since  1978.  O'Corrain  Heraldry  L.A., 
20959  Arminta  St.,  Conoga  Park,  Calif. 
91304-  

 MUSIC  

Classical  composer  seeks  commissions. 
Write:  Crystaldew  Music,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
72702-3003.  

 PUBLICATIONS  

Jesus  never  existed.  Scholarly  booklet 
proves  Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional 
Jesus,  gospels:  $5.  Abelard,  Box  5652-H, 
Kent,  Wash.  98064. 


5IFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  $1.85  per  word;  three  times,  $1.75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $1.50  per  word, 
me  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $1 15  per 
i  inch;  three  times,  $110  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the 
the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Classified,  666 
/ay,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  Address  inquiries  to  Linda  McNamara,  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 


CLASSIFIED  77 


The  People.  Marxist  biweekly  since  1891. 
Four  months /$1,  one  year/$4-  The  People 
(H),  Box  50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

Hear  160  countries  with  Monitoring  Times, 
the  authority  on  radio  communications.  In- 
cludes international  shortwave  schedules, 
frequency  lists,  station  profiles,  interviews, 
equipment  reviews,  listening  tips.  Also  gov- 
ernment networks,  ham,  air-to-ground, 
ship-to-shore,  space  communications.  Sam- 
ple, $2;  12  issues,  $18.  Monitoring  Times, 
Box  98C,  Brasstown,  N.C.  28902.  

Between  the  Species,  quarterly  academic 
journal  of  ethics  and  animals:  $3/sample, 
$15/year.  Box  254,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701. 

Tired  of  reading  last  week's  news.'  Read  Next 
Week,  the  magazine  of  what's  happening 
next.  Send  $10  for  ten  issues  to  Box  1098, 
Station  F,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2T7, 
Canada. 

Spend  Your  Way  to  Financial  Success. 
Proven  method  to  accumulate  wealth,  in- 
cludes forms.  Send  $4.95.  William  Stone, 
1275  4th  St.,  #180-C,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
95404. 

 GOURMET  

Ma's  Italian  recipes.  Pi::a  rustica,  rice  halls, 
and  more.  Send  $2,  large  SASE:  Alha,  Box 
2065,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013-0874. 

 TRAVEL  

"Roam  the  World  by  Freighter" — refer- 
ence guide  to  unusual  cruising,  $3.  TravL- 
tips,  Box  218B1A,  Flushing,  N.Y.  1  1  358. 
(718)  939-2400  or  (800)  872-8584- 

South  Florida  Cruises,  Inc.,  offers  tremen- 
dous savings  on  all  major  cruise  lines.  Call 
toll-free;  (800)  327-SHIP 

Wanderlust  Travel.  High  adventure,  low 
cost,  top-quality  expeditions  to  Tanzania, 
Rwanda,  Nepal,  China,  India,  Egypt,  and 
New  Zealand.  Brochure:  65  Clarkson,  Suite 
207,  Denver,  Colo.  80218.  (303)  777-5846. 

England  for  book  lovers,  connoisseurs, 
browsers.  Visit  rare-book  and  antique  deal- 
ers, specialty  publishers,  and  more,  in  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  and  Bath.  May  13-24  tour 
includes  trips  to  castles,  cathedrals,  and 
country  houses,  and  lectures  by  experts. 
First-class  accommodations.  Thomson  ck 
Thomson  Travel.  (203)  523-0224.  

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
graphology  workshop  at  the  New  School  tor 
Social  Research.  $35.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
York  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  and 
distributed.  Send  tor  free  booklet:  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001.  

Personal,  spiritual  consultation.  Confiden- 
tial. Consultation  fee  $15.  Don  Fisher, 
Ph.D.,  Box  30,  Okemos,  Mich.  48805. 

Writing,  research,  statistics.  All  fields. 
Highest  quality.  Research  Service,  Box 
48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (312)  774-5284. 


Translation  in  support  of  research.  All 

fields.  German  and  Russian  only.  For  infor- 
mation send  SASE  to  Translation,  206 
North  Montgomery,  Statkville,  Miss. 
39759.  

Publish  your  book.  |oin  our  successful  au- 
thors. Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
tilled  booklet  and  tree  manuscript  report. 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZM,  11  West  32nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Renaissance  and  baroque  lutes,  theorboes, 
chitarroni.  Renaissance  Gilde,  Box  5,  Cam- 
bridge, Wis.  53523. 

 MERCHANDISE  

"Those  who  die  with  the  most  ^  win"— 
bumper  sticker.  SASE,  $3.  Box  965,  Mar- 
tinez, Calif.  94553. 


INDIAN  BLANKETS 

Special  Offer  Free  Blessing  Size  72X90,  Ana  Choice  Of 
Yellow  Or  Blue  Ramoow  Or  Brown  Authentic  Indian 
Design  Each  one  Personally  Blessed  Bv  Wise  Owl, 
Medicine  Man  And  Chief  Drowning  Creek  Reserva- 
tion S150,  value  For  Only  S39  Postpaid  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  The  Only  Blanket  Offered  To  Public 
Blessed  By  Indian  Medicine  Man  Your  order  Provides 
Help  urgently  Needed  By  Tribe,  Please  Print 

DROWNING  CREEK  RESERVATION 
Route  2  -  BOX  108 
MAXTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA  28364 

Sensational  posters.  Mind-boggling  art.  Free 
catalogue.  T.E.  Breitenbach,  HI,  Box  538A, 
Altamont,  N.Y.  12009. 


Serious  Lighting 


for  Serious  Readers 

Write  or  call  for  FREE  Catalog 
LEVENGER-Tools  For  Serious  Readers 
Dept.  H4,  480-C  Concord  Avenue 
Belmont,  MA  02178  (617)484-0014 

Extraordinary  video  collection.  Free  cata- 
logue. Psychology,  philosophy,  spirituality. 
Joseph  Campbell,  Shakti  Gawain,  100  + 
others.  Thinking  Allowed,  2560  Ninth, 
#123J,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94710.  (415)  548- 
4415. 


t 

(505)  243-9100 


Natural  Products 

For  a  New  Generation 
Send  today  for  your  tree  catalog  ot 

exciting,  100%  cotton  fashions  for 
birth  to  age  12'  Great  prices' 

AFTER  THE  STORK 


1501-K  12th  St.  NW,  Albuquerque,  NM  87104 


Extend — a  sensual  lubricant  to  experience. 
Makes  a  great  gift.  Send  $2.75  to  J&.S  Prod- 
ucts, Box  37050,  Denver,  Colo.  80237. 


Full-printed  T-sbirts,  including 
and  excuses:  200  message  T-shij 
Inline        Deducted  from  tirst  ordJ 
H-U,  HFQ1,  Box  1195,  BayoJ 

07002. 


VACATION  RENTAL 


Rent  a  London  home.  Selec  t 
furnished  homes  available  for  thre 
a  yeai    Brit  mnia  Lettings,  19  S 
London  W8  5BU,  England.  (44 

3755. 


GIFTS 


Penis  poster  (23"  X  35")  depicts 
penises  (man  to  whale).  Scientif 
$10  ppd.  to  Poster  K,  Box  1 348, 
N.Y.  10025. 


BOOKS 


Locating  out-of-print  books  out 

Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Wh 
N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 


Free  book  search  by  specialist  b 
Write:  Continenr.il  Bonks,  Bi 
New  York,  N.Y.  10009. 


Canadian  books:  Antiquarian  1 

used  paperbacks;  specialist  stock 
world  maritime,  Canadian  histor 
personalities,  nature,  and  literati) 
find  any  Canadian  book.  You  se 
range.  Book  search  free.  Wr 
Group,  958  Page,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Canada.  (604)  474-6227. 


Good  used  books.  Wide  variety 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularl 
too.  History,  fiction,  social  scier 
ture,  miscellaneous  subjects.  Senc 
ing  of  20,000  titles  and  prices 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412 


Out-of-print  book  finder.  2035  ( 
ding,  Eureka,  Calif.  95501.  SendL 


Unfindable  books  found  free.  F 

and  indefatigable  search  service, 
your  "hard-to-find"  book  wants, 
tion.  Bookfinders  General,  Inc. 
Box  837,  Madison  Square  Stan 
York,  N.Y.  10159-0837. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Friends  nearby  and  90  count 
wide — for  sports,  hobbies,  corre 
\  ai  at  H  'lis.  Elec  tn  hik  1:m  hange,  1 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif.  90266 


THH  NATIONAL 

HEMLOCK  S( 

P.  O.  Box  11830 
Eugene,  OR  97440-391 
Telephone:  503/342-57 


Voluntary  Euthanasia  for  the  Tei  <n 
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PUZZLE 


Dne  in  Three 

y  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 

r 

M.  he  general  rule  in  constructing  the  dia- 
ram  for  cryptic  puzzles  is  that  no  more  than 
ne  letter  in  three  in  any  entry  can  be  left  un- 
hecked  by  a  crossing  entry.  In  this  diagram 
hat  rule  is  exactly  observed:  every  third  letter 
5  unchecked  via  the  shaded  squares.  However, 
ach  shaded  square  contains  two  different  let- 
ers,  one  for  the  Across  entry  and  one  for  the 
)own  entry.  For  uniformity's  sake,  put  the  let- 
er  for  the  Across  entry  in  the  upper  left  half  of 
he  square. 

Clue  answers  include  uncommon  words  at 
7 A  and  31  A,  one  place  name,  and  a  common 
vord  (25D)  that  isn't  in  the  dictionary.  The 
olution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page 
?4. 


Across 

1.  Client's  right  to  be  represented  is  a  Southern  specialty 
(12) 

13.  The  mob's  assuming  I'm  back  taking  chances  (6) 

14.  Small  farm  located  in  lower  Anchorage  (6) 

15.  "Chichi"  is  deserving,  unfortunately,  to  be  in  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  (12) 

16.  Reject  statement  barring  cats  and  dogs  and  squash  (6, 
two  words) 

17.  It's  an  awful  chore,  after  beginning  to  take  pill  (6) 

18.  She  sends  men  off  without  love,  showing  generosity  (12) 

19.  Caper,  possibly,  describing  noun!  (6) 

20.  Going  through  lawyer,  immediately  getting  framed  (6) 

21.  Some  people  born  this  month  collecting  recycled  tin 
.  .  .  they  collect  old  things  (12) 

28.  Fliers  distributed  in  rain  around  Maine  (6) 

29.  Short  finish  for  parody  (6,  hyphenated) 

30.  Navy  uncompromising  about  Coors?  On  the  contrary, 
they're  contracting  for  it!  (12) 

31.  Able  to  laugh  with  irascibility  (6) 

32.  f3orn  during  revolution,  returned  to  improve  things 
superficially  (6) 

33.  WASP  you  once  allowed  to  take  in  common  laborer 
(12,  two  words) 

34-  Stretched  out  and  felt  pain  around  back  of  shoulder  (6) 
35.  Gives  credit  to  wife  in  department  store  (6) 


1 

2  / 

3 

4 

5  / 

6 

7 

8  / 

9 

10 

11  / 

12 

13  / 

I14  / 

15 

16 

18  / 

19 

^  

21 

7 

23 

24 

25^/ 

26 

27 

28  / 

/ 

129  / 

30 

31 

■32 

33  / 

34 

|35 

Down 

1.  Ford  plots  with  curmudgeons  (12) 

2.  Around  unfinished  bird  cage,  eggs  (6) 

3.  Rudely  blame  Pinter  when  taking  English  beyond 
understanding  (12) 
Sailor  quietly  running  fish  (6) 
Replace  Ron  in  D.C.  .  .  .  i.e.,  it's  misconduct 
(12) 

Bell  and  General  Electric  set  up  a  drink  (6) 
Disposed  to  overeat,  stirs  health  tonics  (12) 
Remuneration  in  Siam  is  said  to  produce  capital  in 
Orient  (6) 

In  innocent,  terribly  heartless  cutey  there's  lechery 
(12) 

Officer  shot  coon  in  New  Mexico  (6) 
See  grub  chewed  up  in  good  spirits — that's  fast  food 
(12) 

Most  in  a  huff  subsequently  take  it  easy  (6) 
Flower  to  live  when  treated  (6) 
Unit  is  deployed  at  the  original  place  (6,  two  words) 
Opens  a  seam,  revealing  uranium  and  information 
about  sulfur  (6) 

Fix  the  cat?  It  needs  regulation  after  last  month  (6) 
Small  aquatic  animal  swimming  abeam,  eating  nothing 
(6) 

Smart  agent  conceals  tiny  piece  (6) 


10 
11 

12 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 


27 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "One  in  Three,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened 
at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  he  printed  in  the  March  issue.  Winners  of  the  Novem- 
ber puzzle,  "Triple  Headers,"  are  Edward  J.  Brandao,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Winifred  Peirce,  Devon,  Pennsylvania;  and  William  R.  Alcorn, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE  RECOLORING  OF  CAMPUS  LIFE 

Student  Racism,  Academic  Pluralism,  and  the  End  of  a  Dream 

By  Shelby  Steele 

TALK  OF  THE  TIMES 

New  Works  in  the  Playwright's  Art 
David  Hare    David  Mamet    Harold  Pinter 

SKELETONS  IN  OUR  MUSEUMS'  CLOSETS 
Native  Americans  Want  Their  Ancestors'  Bones  Back 

By  Douglas  ].  Preston 

PEACE 
A  story  by  Max  Apple 


Mi  2  it 


Also:  Cynthia  Ozick,  Edward  Hoagland,  Danilo  Kis, 
and  Primo  Levis  beetlemania 


For  people  who 
like  to  smoke... 


FULL  FLAVOR 
Regular  and  Menthol 

L 

1 

;dges 

BENSON  &  HEDGES 

lOO'S 

PREMIUM  OUALITY  FILTER 

BENSON  fit  HEDGES  tOO'S 
i  20  CLASS  A  CIGARETTES 

i  BENSON  &  HEDGES  lOO'S 
-    PREMIUM  QUALITY  FILTER 

BENSON  &  HEDGE. 

because  quality  matter! 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING.-  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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BRILLIANTLY  INVENTIVE 
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KATHLEEN  BATTLE 

LEO  NUCCI 
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ENZO  DARA 
FERRUCCIO  FURLANETTO 
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LETTERS 


Naming  the  Winner 

I  have-  been  staring  at  "Contempt 
in  Court"  [Readings,  October  1988] 
for  several  weeks  now,  wondering 
about  the  outcome  of  the  confronta- 
tion between  Judge  Hubert  I.  Teitel- 
baum  and  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys, 
Barbara  Wolvovitz  and  Jon  Tushin- 
sky. What  happened  after  Judge 
Teitelbaum  refused  to  call  Wolvovitz 
by  her  own  name,  insisting  that  Penn- 
sylvania law  required  her  to  be  identi- 
fied by  her  husband's  surname?  Did 
she  ask  for  a  mistrial?  Hid  the  judge 
send  her  to  jail? 

Several  of  my  friends  are  just  as 
anxious  to  know  how  it  ended.  One 
even  read  the  transcript  aloud  at  a 
party  my  husband  and  I  held  to  cele- 
brate our  wedding.  Did  Wolvovitz  tri- 
umph? Your  readers  want  to  know, 
especially  this  one.  Because  the  wed- 
ding is  over  and  I  am  still — 

Ms.  Carolyn  Adolph 
Toronto,  Canada 


Editor's  Note:  Judge  Teitelbaum  quickly 
found  Pushmsky  in  contempt  oj  court  for 
"officious  intermeddling"  and  sentenced 
him  to  thirty  days  in  jail.  (The  judge  later 
changed  his  mind. )  Pushmsky  then  mo- 
tioned for  a  mistrial,  which  was  denied. 
Wolvovitz  said  she  could  not  proceed 
with  the  trial  ij  'he  judge  continued  to  call 
her  by  a  name  other  than  her  own.  Teitel- 
baum replied,  "You'll  do  what  I  tell  you 
to  do,  or  you'll  he  up  with  your  colleague 
there  in  jail." 

letter,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  the 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced,  volume 
precludes  individual  ackru  wAedgment. 


jury,  the  judge  said,  "What  if  I  call  y 
'sweetie';  is  that  all  right!" 

After  this  event  was  made  public,  T( 
telbaum  apparently  underwent  a  chan 
of  heart.  His  prepared  apology  said, 
part, 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Ms.  Wolvovii 
that.  .  .  /  recognise  your  right  to  be  a 
dressed  in  any  manner  in  which  you  seej 
and  I  apologize  for  my  comments  and 
resulting  situation.  I  am  fully  commuted 
the  equal  treatment  of  all  persons  and  c 
pose  discrimination  in  any  form,  on  a 
basis,  whatsoever. 

By  my  comments,  I  did  not  mean  to  ii  i 
ply  that  you  or  other  women  were  less  co 
petent  or  less  capable  than  men. 

At  the  time  I  made  the  statement  abc 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania  requiring  a  wot 
an  to  use  her  married  name  unless  she  h 
permission  of  the  court  to  use  her  maid 
name,  it  was  my  recollection  or  opinion, 
the  time,  that  this  was  m  fact  the  law 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  since  learned  that  r 
recollection  in  that  regard  was  in  error, 
other  winds,  I  was  uTong  /  made  a  m 
take.  I  have  made  some  before  and  I  u 
jrrobably  make  some  again  in  the  futun 

The  judge  offered  to  grant  the  lawyt 
a  mistrial,  which  they  declined  after  co 
su/tatum  with  their  clients.  They  lost  t 

case. 

Today  Pushinsky  continues  in  pi 
vate  practice.  Wolvovitz  is  executive  t 
rector  of  the  greater  Pittsburgh  chapter 
the  ACLU.  Teitelbaum  recently  retire 

Deprived  of  Innocence 

I'm  a  high  school  teacher,  and 
I  read  "Quabbin"  [Readings,  Oct 
ber  1988],  by  Nicholas  Bromell, 
thought  his  observation  that  we  i 
longer  inhabit  out  present  moment 
ruinates  the  burden  of  cynicism  bon 
by  the  young  people  I  know. 

Bitterness  seems  so  paradoxical 
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Jroung.  Children  should  play  and 
■ream,  but  today  they  are  forbid- 
II  to  experience  that  measure  of 
ijlessness  which  engenders  inno- 
lie.  Instead,  they  are  forced  to  live 
■he  same  competitive  future  as 
i:s.  The  reason,  as  Bromell  writes, 
Jjit  our  present  has  been  "contami- 
||d."  Our  children  see  such  con- 
■.nation  every  day  in  the  form  of 
11  abuse,  drug  addiction,  alcohol' 
■  pollution,  and  material  obses- 
1  Their  youth  has  been  effectively 
U  eled. 

In  cope  with  the  future  foisted 
i  them,  my  students  work  at  part- 
ial jobs,  hoping  to  buy  a  car  or  a 
?ge  education  or  to  escape  a  bad 
e.  With  no  commitment  to  the 
znt — the  realm  where  ethical 
ces  matter  because  they  shape 
future — our  young  are  left  to  de- 
themselves,  as  Bromell  suggests, 
ugh  what  they  consume. 
hus,  preparing  conscientiously  for 
SAT  or  assimilating  material  from 
is  pointless  when  the  purchase 
n  intensive  prep  course  virtually 
antees  the  appearance  of  success 
he  test. 

i'ur  children  cry  out  for  emotional 


and  spiritual  nourishment,  and  des- 
perately desire  the  ability  to  affect 
the  future.  But  they  find  themselves, 
as  Bromell  writes,  lying  "athwart 
the  precipice  over  which  abundance 
cascades  into  nothingness."  Should 
adults  be  amazed,  then,  if  they  turn 
in  despair  to  drugs  or  suicide? 

Pamella  Hays 
Bigfork,  Mont. 

Make  Them  Laugh 

If  your  panel  of  sitcom  brainstorm- 
ers  ["Lay  Pipe,  Add  Heat,  Get 
Laughs!"  November  1988]  was 
searching  for  genuine  novelty  in 
American  TV,  it  should  have  con- 
ceived of  a  series  that  ends. 

American  television  producers 
have  deluded  themselves  into  think- 
ing that  character  development  is  the 
most  important  element  in  program- 
ming. Longevity  and  profitability  are 
what  make  the  sitcoms  go  'round. 
Why  end  The  Cosby  Show  when 
you're  getting  $300,000  per  minute  in 
advertising? 

What  will  happen  to  The  Cosby 
Show  is  what  has  happened  to  every 


long-running  series;  it  will  gradually 
descend  into  mediocrity,  and  then 
the  audience  will  feel  the  slow  burn  of 
resentment.  "That  show  used  to  be  so 
good,"  we  have  said  about  A(!  in  the 
Family,  Hill  Street  Blues,  etc.,  "but  it 
just  isn't  the  same  this  season." 

The  premise  for  any  series  is  not  in- 
exhaustible. A  hit  series  actually  un- 
ravels its  own  reality  by  providing 
season  after  season  of  intense  experi- 
ence without  resolution.  Good  the- 
ater condenses  the  wider  reality  and 
makes  us  reflect  upon  our  own.  The 
British,  incidentally,  have  already  fig- 
ured this  out. 

Kent  Echler 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

If  anybody  really  wants  to  create  a 
TV  series  to  keep  Americans  laughing 
into  the  Nineties,  he  or  she  would 
hardly  hire  the  same  writers  who  have 
done  the  job  so  poorly  in  the  Seven- 
ties and  Eighties. 

Your  forum  participants  focused 
entirely  on  the  situation  rather  than 
on  what  makes  people  laugh.  Humor 
can  be  evoked  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion— as  is  demonstrated  by  the  range 


Help  a  Needy  Family  Have 
a  Decent  Place  to  Live 

"/  know  of  no  better  investment  than  Habitat  for 
Humanity.  That  is  why  Rosalynn  and  I  have  joined 
the  Habitat  team.  And  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for 
your  help'.'  -yT~        /}  / 

Jimrriy  Carter 

Thousands  of  families  across  America  are  forced  to 
live  in  rat-infested  ghetto  flats,  or  decaying  rural  shacks 

But  now  there  is  a  way  to  do  something  about  it! 

HABITAT  FOR  HUMANITY  is  helping  poor  and 
desperate  families  move  into  new  homes  that  they  help 
build.  Then  the  new  owner  pays  the  loan  back  so  another 
poor  family  can  build  a  home. 

It's  beautiful  and  simple.  And  it  really  works! 

Since  1976,  HABITAT  FOR  HUMANITY  has  helped 
over  4,000  needy  families  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas  achieve 
their  dream  of  a  simple,  decent  home. 

Right  now  we're  looking  for  caring  people  to  help  us 
build  hundreds  more  homes.  Because  we  receive  no  govern- 
ment funds,  a  gift  from  you  of  $20,  $35,  or  more  will  make 
a  big  difference.  Please  send  a  generous  tax-deductible 
donation  today. 


YES,  I'LL  HELP  provide  a  decent  place  to  live  for  a 
poor  family.  Enclosed  is  a  gift  of:  92oha 

□  $20  n$35  n$5o  n$ioo  □$ — , — 


i 

i 

i 

■ Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  with  your  tax-deductible  donation  to: 
HABITAT  FOR  HUMANITY  INTERNATIONAL 

L Habitat  &  Church  Streets  •  Americus,  Georgia  31709-3498 
!<vt-       tmi  'T  ^      'tm    ■  '      •  ■>.. 


Name  

Address. 
City/State/Zip_ 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 


Spring  Catalogue 

Please  send  me  the 
new  64-page  Spring 
Catalogue:  a  selec- 
tion of  more  than 
300  unusual  gifts, 
reproduced  from 
works  of  art  in  the 
Museum's  collec- 
tions. Glass,  silver, 
porcelain,  jewelry, 
prints,  books  and 
more.  Prices  from 
less  than  $10  to 
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"Chaos  is 


••• 


a  feast 

a  welcome  history  and  overview 
of  this  brand-new  subject." 
— Washington  Post  Book  World 
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For  the  best  in  paperbacks, 
look  for  the  PENGUIN 


Finally:  the  "combo"  you  thought  they  couldn't  make. . . 

Clock-Radio/ Cassette 

Player 

only  $5925* 

*But  read  this  ad  for 
an  even  better  deal! 


'The  Clock- 
Radw/Cassetti 
Player  works 
off  your  UOV 
house  current 
It  takes  a  9V 
battery  for 
back  up 
and  two 
AA  cells 
for  the 
Cassette 
Player 

(batteries  not  in 

eluded).  Foam-lined  headphones  for  private  listening  are  included 


You  have  seen  clock- 
radios,  of  course 
They  are  one  of  the  greatest 
little  inventions  of  the  past 
decades.  There  is  one  of  them 
in  almost  every  home.  But  have  you  ever  seen  one  that  also  contains  a  tape  player?  Chances 
are,  you  haven't,  and  if  you  have,  it  probably  was  a  ponderous  and  rather  expensive  piece 
of  equipment.  Our  brand-new  Clock-Radio/Cassette  Player  is  a  small  bedside  or  desk  unit. 
It  holds  an  AM/FM  radio,  a  digital  clock  with  large  red  LED  digits,  music/buzzer  alarm, 
snooze  (extra  10  winks),  and  sleep  (nod  off  to  music)  functions.  And,  of  course,  it  has 
that  cassette  player.  But  get  this:  That  cassette  player  is  detachable— you  can  just  pull  it 
out,  take  it  with  you  and  play  it  independently.  Wherever  you  go,  you  are  surrounded 
by  music.  That's  what  maVes  this  the  "combo'  you  thought  they  couldn't  make. 

We  are  the  exclusive  importers  of  the  Clock-Radio/Cassette  Player  in  the  U.S.  We  import 
them  in  container  quantities  and  are  therefore  able  to  offer  them  at  just  $59.95.  But  we  nave 
an  even  better  deal:  Buy  two  for  $119.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments 
— absolutely  FREE!  For  real  fun,  for  the  greatest  little  radio  alarm  clock,  and  for  playing 
your  favorite  tapes— at  home,  or  on  the  go— get  the  Clock-Radio  Cassette  Player  today! 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 
TOLL  FREE  (800)  621-1203 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

Please  give  order  #1620  E838.  If  you  prefer,  mail 
check  or  card  authorization  and  expiration.  We 
need  daytime  phone  for  all  orders  and  issuing 
bank  for  charge  orders  We  cannot  ship  without 
this.  UPS/insurance:  $5.95  for  one  Clock  Radio, 


$8  95  for  three.  Add  sales  tax  for  C A  delivery.  You 
have  30-day  return  and  one-year  warranty 

I  since  1967 


131  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


ot  shows  widely  agreed  to  be  tuni' 
ALF  amuses  us  when  the  crea 
behaves  like  an  uninhibited  hun 
and  in  his  behavior  we  discover 
own  desires. 

/  Love  Lucy  was  at  its  uproar 
best  when  viewers  knew  Lucy  was 
ceeding  on  false  information. 

All  in  the  Family  worked  bee; 
of  Archie's  inadvertent  expression 
repressed  thoughts  and  his  com] 
pance  from  the  very  people  he 
down. 

Television  programming  wasn't  i 
essarily  funnier  in  the  past,  but 
best  shows  exploited  what  makes 
situation  comic. 


Alan  Krigman 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please,  television  writers,  no 
affluence!  The  great  myth  of  this 
cade  is  that  we  will  be  happy  if  we 
enough  to  surround  ourselves  with^ 
trappings  of  wealth. 

Marion  Blackburn 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 
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The  Death  of  WPN-114 
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Like  William  Kittredge  ['in 
Backyard,"  October  1988],  I  love 
Great  Basin.  His  last  paragraph,  h 
ever,  does  not  serve  the  reader  w; 
The  story  of  the  scientist  who 
stroyed  the  oldest  living  tree  is  bi 
in  fact,  but  Kittredge  cruelly  tv 
the  truth  in  order  to  equate  scien 
with  federal  bureaucrats. 

Here's  the  real  story,  based 
accounts  in  American  Scientist 
Ecology.  A  scientist  was  studying 
bristlecone  pines  of  Wheeler  Pea 
the  late  summer  of  1964  as  par 
a  dendrochronology  study  in 
Southwest.  One  of  his  tools  w; 
Swedish  incremental  corer,  usee 
take  a  pencil-size  rod  of  wood  fro 
tree  to  analyze  growth  rings.  Cot 
at  the  time,  were  hard  to  get 

As  the  scientist  cored  a  tree  sin 
to  dozens  of  others,  his  corer  jamn 
Faced  with  the  likelihood  of  ruir 
his  tool,  and  thus  the  rest  of  his 
search  season,  he  hiked  down 
mountain  to  discuss  the  problem  v 
a  U.S.  Forest  Service  ranger.  Pen 
sion  to  cut  a  single  tree  had  bfill 
granted  in  the  past,  and  under 
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ure  of  the  approaching  winter, 
ranger  decided  to  sacrifice  the 
The  ranger  and  the  scientist 
back  up  the  mountain,  cut  the 
and  freed  the  tool.  Thus  died  the 
known  as  WPN-114,  age  4,900 
200  years.  Only  later  did  the  men 
ze  what  they  had  done, 
.ttredge  portrays  an  irresponsible 
itist  who  "took  a  chainsaw  to 
:  he  thought  to  be  the  oldest  tree 
le  mountain  ...  in  order  to  count 
ears."  Nothing  could  be  further 
the  truth.  Let  Kittredge  write 
le  scientist  and  the  ranger — two 
jst,  responsible  men  who  loved 
re  no  less  than  he.  How  would 
onvey  their  despair  at  having  the 
edible  misfortune  to  destroy  the 
st  living  thing  in  the  world? 

rles  S.  Hendricksen 
mond,  Wash. 

irring  the  Line,  Again 

applaud  your  bold  venture  into 
publishing  of  self-conscious  fic- 
.  Although  Lee  K.  Abbott's  short 
y  ["The  View  of  Me  From  Mars," 
1988]  was  only  passably  clever,  it 
not  until  he  invented  the  persona 
'Susan  Kenney"  (who  claimed 
x>tt  based  his  story  on  her  story 
lout  appropriate  credit  [Letters, 
tember  1988]),  and  then  expand- 
he  conceit  with  a  responding  let- 
f defending  his  use  of  "her"  story), 
%  the  piece  truly  achieved  its  re- 
ming  dimensions.  Such  blurring  of 
line  between  fiction  and  reality," 
ise  "Kenney's"  words,  was  a  mas- 
ul  stroke. 

Vith  the  addition  of  the  two  ficti- 
is  letters,  the  story  seems  at  least  as 
>d  as  Nabokov's  Pale  Fire,  which 
ploys  a  similar  trompe  l'oeil  tech- 
ue. 

\  friend  has  an  interesting  theory: 
an  Kenney  is  the  real  author,  who 
in  fact,  the  genesis  of  "Lee  K.  Ab- 
t's"  story,  and  "his"  letter, 
hope  I  do  not  confuse  the  issue 
cher  by  causing  your  readers  to 
culate  that  this  letter,  too,  is  part 
the  narrative  charade;  my  fiction 
I  not  appeared  in  Harper's  Maga- 
2,  until  now. 

\i  n  Harmon 
acuse,  N.Y. 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at .  .  . 

Saudi  Arabia 

Does  it  support  America's  interests  in  the  area? 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Shah  and  the  great  upheaval  in  Iran,  we  seem  to  have  designated  Saudi 
Arabia  as  our  "ally",  a  country  whose  policies  and  goals  are  supposedly  in  accord  with  ours 
and  that  can  be  expected  to  promote  our  interests  and  policies  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  And  Saudi  Arabia  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  "moderate  Arab"  nation. 

perpetuates,  through  the  Arab  League 
boycott,  an  international  economic  warfare 
intended  to  strangle  Israel. 

■  The  Saudis  clamor  constantly  for  more 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons  from  the 
U.S.  They  claim  to  need  these  weapons  in 
order  to  protect  their  kingdom,  their  oil 
installations,  and  the  Gulf  shipping  lanes 
from  the  Iranians.  They  have  purchased  $2.9 
billion  of  war  materials  from  the  U.S.  and 
vast  additional  quantities  from  western 
Europe.  But  now  that  this  arsenal  is  available 
and  could  be  engaged,  do  they  use  it?  Of 
course  not!  They  call  on  the  U.S.  for  help. 

■  Because  of  their  unwillingness  to  assist  in 
their  own  defense  during  the  Gulf  war,  we  had 
to  put  over  thirty  war  ships  and  much  other 
material  in  the  area  and  thousands  of  U.S. 
sailors,  whose  lives  were  at  risk  and  quite  a  few 
of  whom  were  lost.  Why,  then,  if  they  refuse  to 
defend  their  own  country,  do  the  Saudis  need  all 
this  expensive  and  deadly  hardware?  To  quote 
the  Saudi  defense  minister:  "It  is  focused  on 
Israel."  And  he  was  echoing  King  Khaled,  who 
said:  "When  we  build  our  military  power,  we 
have  no  designs  on  anybody  except  those  who 
took  away  our  land  and  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem,  and  we  know  who  they  are!"  The  way 
things  seem  to  be  planned  by  the  Saudis,  it  may 
not  be  too  long  before  their  F-15's  will  join 
Syria's  MIG  29's  (also  bought  with  Saudi  money) 
to  fight  Israel's  F-15's  in  another  devastating 
Middle  East  conflagration. 

■  Are  the  Saudis  grateful  to  the  U.S.  for  being 
so  generous  with  protection?  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  was  and  still  is  in  the  Gulf 
for  their  protection,  the  Saudis  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  put  any  of  their  installations 
and  bases  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.S.  The  cost 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  a  minimum  of  $200 
million  so  far.  Will  the  Saudis  pick  up  any  of 
that  tab?  Of  course  not!  When  the  Iraqi  fighter 
plane  attacked  the  "Stark"  and  killed  36 
American  sailors,  the  U.S.  urged  the  Saudis 
to  pursue  the  Iraqui  plane  and  to  bring  it 
down  if  necessary.  What  did  the  Saudis  do? 
They  flatly  refused! 


What  are  the  facts? 

■  In  the  1920's,  American  exploration  firms 
discovered  the  world's  largest  oil  fields  under 
the  eastern  Saudi  desert.  As  a  result,  the 
Saudis  and  their  small  neighbors  became  the 
richest  nations  in  the  world,  far  surpassing 
in  per-capita  product  and  income  long 
established  industrial  nations.  Not  content 
with  this  enormous  wealth,  the  Saudis 
spearheaded  the  creation  of  OPEC.  It  is  a 
price-fixing  cartel,  which  would  be  totally 
illegal  under  U.S.  anti-trust  laws.  This  cartel 
has  managed  to  increase  the  price  of  oil  by 
more  than  tenfold.  In  doing  so,  the  members 
of  OPEC  —  primarily  Saudi  Arabia  —  were 
able  to  amass  almost  unimaginable  riches. 
At  the  same  time,  they  caused  grave  econom- 
ic dislocation  to  the  Western  industrial 
nations  and  brought  ruin  and  famine  to 
many  of  the  so-called  third  world  countries. 

■  What  do  the  Saudis  do  with  all  this 
wealth?  Much  of  it  goes  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  most  extravagant  lifestyle  of  the  Saudi 
"royal"  house  and  hundreds  of  "princes"  and 
their  hangers-on.  Some  of  it  goes  for  osten- 
tatious public  projects.  But  much  of  it  goes 
to  bankrolling  terrorists  and  troublemakers 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  example,  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  main 
support  of  the  terrorist  PLO,  which  would 
financially  collapse  were  it  not  for  Saudi 
Arabian  aid.  Saudi  Arabia  finances  Syria  to 
the  tune  of  $750  million  per  year.  Syria  is  a 
close  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  state  based 
on  terror,  and  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  U.S. 

■  The  Saudis  have  participated  in  every  one 
of  the  Arab  wars  against  Israel,  since  Israel's 
founding  in  1948.  They  are  totally  committed 
to  continued  warfare  until  what  they  hope 
will  be  the  destruction  of  Israel  and 
"recovery"  of  Jerusalem.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
systematically  thwarted  any  peace  initiatives 
to  resolve  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  continues 
to  maintain  a  state  of  war  with  Israel;  refuses 
to  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist,  and 


Saudi  Arabia  is  not  "moderate".  It  bankrolls  Syria  —  the  Soviet  Union's  ally  and  client  state  - 
and  is  the  paymaster  of  the  terrorist  PLO.  Its  arsenal  is  not  destined  to  the  defense  of  its 
territory  against  Iran,  but  for  the  next  "jihad"  —  what  they  hope  will  be  the  final  war  of 
extermination  against  Israel.  The)'  are  no  friends  of  America  or  of  the  West.  They  do  not 
cooperate  with  us  in  the  defense  of  our  strategic  interests  —  they  single-mindedly  pursue 
their  own  agenda.  As  to  the  "oil  weapon",  they  wield  it  ruthlessly  to  amass  the  riches  of  the 
world  and  to  disrupt  the  economies  of  the  West. 


This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 


Committee  tor  Accuracy  in  Middle  East 

Reporting  in  America 
P.O.  Box  590359  ■  San  Francisco,  CA94T59 

CAMERA  is  a  tax-deductible,  non-profit  educational  501(c)(3) 
organization.  Its  purpose  is  to  combat  media  inaccuracies.   J   j  |jvf>  aj_ 
through  public  education  and  publicity.  Your  tax-deductible  J 
contributions  are  welcome.  They  enable  us  to  pursue  these  J 
goals  and  to  publish  these  messages.  Our  overhead  is  mini- 
mal. Almost  all  of  our  revenue  pays  for  our  educational  work 
and  for  these  messages. 


■ 

!  YES  I  want  to  help  in  the  publication  of 

1  these  ads  and  in  countering  anti-Israel  and 

2  anti-Zionist  propaganda.  I  include  my  tax- 
I  deductible  contribution  in  the  amount  of 

!$  

j  My  name  is  


Hl3 


In_ 


-State, 


_Zip_ 


I   Mail  lo:  CAMERA,  P.O.  Box  590359,  San  Francisco.  CA  94159 


NOTEBOOK 

Quetzal 
By  Lewis  /  /.  \xi\)\\am 


l  am  going  to  teach  the  South  American 
><7>i</>/ii  s  id  elu  i  good  men, 

Woodrow  Wilson 


() 


( iuatemala  ( 'ity 
Friday,  Novembei  1 1 


n  1 1  iJ. is  nighi ,  dozing  fitfully  in 
the  limit  seat  oi  the  cat  on  the  drive 
up  mil >  i In-  mountains  from  riqui 
s.iir,  I  not ii  ed  fai  < »ff,  the  angle  < ii 
its  li^lu  shifting  with  the  turns  in  the 
n  i.ul  what  I  thought  was  the  flare 
from  .in  "il  refinery  01  an  unfamiliai 
constellation  ol  starsi  I  watched  the 
glow  in  the  sky  fpt  the  bettet  pan  oi  an 
hout  before  1  understood  ili.ii  I  was 
looking  at  an  erupting  volcano.  1  he 
plume  of  fire  looked  like  the  feather  oi 
.in  exi  'i ii  .  gi ilden  bird.  1  he  sight  ap 
parently  is  so  common  in  Guatemala 
that  the  drivet  hadn't  thought  to 
ment  ion  it.  I  le  was  talking  instead 
about  Ins  friends  in  the  army  who  had 
i  leared  the  road  oi  bandits  and  about 
how  safe  the  country  had  become  t*  > i 
the  practice  ol  democracy  and  1 1  *.•<.• 
trade  I  i i ^  si. mis  .is  ,i  tutot  ol  foreign 
journalists  suggested  that  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  i>i  the  military  au 
tin. iiiirs  Within  ,i  m.it i ii  ol  weeks, 
he  said,  he  expec  ted  to  receive  .i  go> 
ernment  contract  to  truck  cornflakes 
and  tinned  meat  to  the  Sandinista 
.nun  in  Nil  aragua 

At  I  ii|uis.iti-  earliet  that  afternoon, 
the  drivet  had  <  ondu<  ted  .i  tele\  ision 
i  rew  on  .i  tout  i  >t  tin.'  Lit  t  u  cd  Inn  Klines 
from  whi<  h  the  I  'nited  Fruit  ( lompa 
n\  once  ihi  tated  the  trims  . >t  1 1 u- 
( iuatemalan  economy  In  the  hout 
before  dusk  the  crew  s.n  around  .« 
large,  round  table  i  ut  from  i  single 
block  ol  polished  wood,  listening 
ii.  tin-  re<  itation  ol  an  an<  ient  ma 
iot\lomo  who  remembered  what 
tin-  world  was  like  whi  n  hr  supplied 
tin-  lobsters  and  the  orchestra  for  the 


company's  Saturday  night  dances. 
( iesturing  toward  the  buildings  now 
abandoned  and  overgrown  with 
vines,  the  retired  purveyot  ol  colonial 
luxury  s.nj  I  should  have  seen  the 
place  in  the  good  old  days  when  the 
company  provided  for  everybody  and 
imported  everything — schoolteach- 
ers as  well  as  croquet  mallets  and 
Fren<  h  wines  from  cities  ,is  far  away 
.is  I  i  null  in  and  Pat  is. 

I  istening  to  the  elegy  for  a  lost 
commercial  empire,  I  thought  ol 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  HernSn 
c  ot  tes.  Wilson,  because  I  was  in Gua* 
temala  making  .i  documentary  film 
.mil  I  had  been  reading  history  hooks 
about  the  wayward  course  ol  out  di 
ploma<  \  in  ( lentral  America,  c  lorte's, 
be<  ause  I  ( t  mldn'i  imagine  h<  iw  the 
sin. ill  kinds  oi  Spanish  adventurers 
had  forced  theit  implacable  conquest 
through  the  long  line  ol  mountains 
that  urns  from  Mexico  to  Peru.  In 
comparison,  the  British  conquest  oi 
India  seemed  like  i  hild's  play. 

Yesterday  we  were  in  Solola\  in  the 
shadow  ol  the  majesti<  volcanoes  on 

the  shme  ol  I  ake  Atitl.in,  and  I  won 

dered  what  son  ol  sermon  Wilson 
would  have  prea<  hed  to  the  des<  en 
d. mts  ol  the  Maya  Indians.  I  he  i  on 
quistadors  didn't  bothei  with  moral 
mi  eties  I  lu  \  sei  :ed  the  gold,  slaugb 
tered  the  <.  Ihildren  ol  the  Sun,  and 
imposed  on  the  land  ol  earthquake 
.ukI  fire  the  rule  ol  the  Spanish  lan 
guage  and  the  Catholit  religion,  II  te 
women  selling  shawls  on  the  sides  ol 
the  sirep  and  broken  roads  weat  skirts 
woven  in  the  colors  assigned  to  them 

hy  then  Spanish  overlords  in  the  si\ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
1  lifferent  <  omhin.it  ions  ol  <  olors  sig 
nitv  dilterent  p.uts  ol  the  country, 

whit  Ii  alii  iwed  the  Spaniard  on  horse 
bat  k  to  judge  at  a  glan<  e  «  hethei  the 

hull. in  on  ,i  mule  had  gotten  to  some- 


il 
1 

lii 

ir. 
i: 
(I 

3' 


place  where  he  didn't  belong. 

I  he  I  Inited  hint  (  ompany  ol  B 
ton  began  buying  the  rights  n>(  iua 
mala  in  1902,  at  about  the  same  tii 
that  Wilson  was  propounding 
fundamental  axiom,  "What  Amei 

touches,  she  makes  holy."  The 
pei visors  ol  American  commcne 
Guatemala  enjoyed  the  comfortV 
colonial  rule  without  worrying  abl  , 
the  i  meliu  s  ol  empire.  Being  Ami 
can  they  knew  that  then  hearts  w 
pun-  and  t  hen  business,  by  del  in  it  it 
just .  I  hey  i  iwed  allegianc  e  n 
poration,  not  a  flag.  Unlike  impe 
Spain,  democratic  America  di] 
impose  on  the  natives  .i  language  i 

lelivion  I  he  .Amei  u  .ins  prelerrec 
he  seen  as  pals,  friendly  and  comit 
cial  people  who  would  win  the  Wj 
not  by  force  hut  by  virtue  ol  their  tri 
al  example.  Not  with  guns  or  swe 

or  riding  hoots,  but  with  cigarq 
and  smiles  ;nul  Bible  readings. 

Wilson  offered  his  pohtu.il  msti 
tion  to  the  Mexit  ans  in  the  sprinj 
1914,  but  he  might  .is  well  have  h 
talking  about  the  ( iuatemalans  or 
(  !ubans  oi  the  Panamanians  i  n  an 
the  other  I  atin  American  pen 
who,  from  the  perspective  ol  W; 

ington,  always  look  so  much 
s.ime.  The  Mexicans  made  the  t 
take  oi  allowing  Vi(  ton. mo  I  Iu< 
to  become  then  president.  Wi 
thought  1  Inert. i  .i  thoroughly 
man,  Wishing  to  rest  ue  the  Mexic 
from  erroi  and  to  set  before  them 
example  ol  enlightened  democi 
In  ordered  the  I  Inited  States  Mari 
to  land  ,it  Vera  (  m.  and  establish 
lone,  .i  government  more  closely 
lied  with  his  own  *■  )hristian  way 
thinking, 

I  lad  he  been  asked  to  explain 
policy,  Wilson  undoubtedly  wi 
have  s.iul  that  he  was  perfbrmirj 
service  for  the  good  ot  the  Mexi 
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e  and  the  greater  glory  of  man- 
It  the  Mexicans  were  too  stupid 
>  childish  to  recognize  their  own 
nterests,  then  it  was  the  duty  of 
'nited  States  to  provide  the  blue- 
of  the  Mexican  future.  How 
a  morally  responsible  nation  fail 
otherwise?  Would  not  any  up- 
member  of  any  decent  commu- 
lo  the  same  for  his  gardener  or  his 
addie.7  For  the  sons  and  daugh- 
>f  the  cook?  The  poor  little  beg- 
larely  spoke  English,  and  in  the 
ice  of  a  kindly  patron  what  would 
■me  of  them?  Like  Pinocchio, 
I  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
ldrels  and  communists, 
ie  Guatemalans  in  1950  took  just 
a  foolish  chance  with  a  destiny 
wasn't  made  in  the  U.S.A.  They 
id  as  their  president  Colonel  Ja- 
Arbenz,  a  reform-minded  mil- 
officer,  who,  in  a  European 
?xt,  might  have  been  understood 
ocial  democrat.  Arbenz  had  no- 
that  the  United  Fruit  Company 
■d  42  percent  of  the  Guatemalan 
cape  (as  well  as  the  railroads,  the 
,  most  of  the  sugar  mills,  and  all 
anana  trees),  and  he  thought  the 
)any's  holdings  a  trifle  excessive, 
presidential  candidate,  Arbenz 
;one  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  some 
ie  land  might  be  sold  back  to 
juatemalan  people  at  the  price 
acre  established  by  the  United 
Company's  own  tax  lawyers.  In 
lington  the  suggestion  was  re- 
el as  an  insult  tantamount  to  a 
iration  of  war. 

ie  Americans  were  willing  to  put 
ith  almost  anything,  but  not  with 

lasphemy  of  land  reform.  Land 
m  called  into  doubt  the  Ameri- 
■>elief  in  the  sacred  nature  of  pri- 

property.  Private  property  was 
democracy  was  all  about,  as 
amental  to  the  orderly  workings 
e  universe  as  the  corn  harvest  or 
ain. 

)  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
es  and  to  his  brother  Allen 
es,  director  of  the  Central  In- 
^ence  Agency,  Arbenz  instant- 
vealed  himself  as  a  communist 
»e  hired  by  Moscow  to  foment  re- 
on  in  the  innocent  Americas, 
tending  to  teach  a  Wilsonian  les- 
the  State  Department  posted  to 
temala  a  new  American  ambassa- 
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That's  what  "Boss"  Tweed  demanded 
when  he  saw  the  handwriting  on  the 
Jlall  (Tammany,  that  is). 
[But  the  pictures  didn't 
stop.  "Boss"  Tweed 
met  his  maKer  in 
the  Ludlow 
Street  Jail 
and  Thomas 
Mast  put 
bitingly 
eloquent 
political 
cartoons 
squarely  and 
permanently 
in  the  middle 
of  American 
political  lire. 
Tweed  aside, 
we  think  Emerson  had  it  right  when 
he  said,  "Caricatures  are  often  the 
truest  history  of  the  times. " 

How,  for  the  first  time  ever,  the 
best  of  today's  political  cartoons 
from  all  over  the  country  will  be 
featured  each  week  in  POLITICAL 
PIX,  a  six-page  broadside  published 
50  times  a  year  and  delivered  by 
First  Class  mail. 

A  penetrating  contemporary 
chronicle,  always  amusing, 
POLITICAL  PIX  is  custom-made 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  events 
that  shape  and  shake  our  world. 
For  your  own  and  each  gift 
subscription,  send  $39.00  to: 

POLITICAL  PIX 

Box  804C 
Norwich,  VT  05055 
VISA  and  Mastercard  are  accepted. 
Just  call  us  at  802/649-1996. 


dor,  John  Peurifoy,  who  was  as  boyish 
and  swaggering  a  jingoist  as  Teddy 
Roosevelt  or  Ollie  North.  He  spoke 
no  Spanish  and  knew  nothing  of 
C  iuatemala.  It  didn't  matter.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  brothers 
Dulles  and  the  small  cadre  of  Wash- 
ington officials  who  wrote  the  rules 
of  American  foreign  policy,  Peurifoy 
was  a  blunt  bur  useful  instrument. 
Rabidly  anti-communist  and  stupidly 
self-righteous,  the  ambassador  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  around  Guate- 
mala City  with  a  pistol  in  a  shoulder 
holster.  He  thought  of  himself  as  a 
star  player  in  the  great  varsity  game  of 
the  Cold  War. 

Early  this  morning  we  set  up  the 
camera  in  the  reception  hall  of  the 
National  Palace,  where,  in  October 
1953,  Peurifoy  presented  his  diplo- 
matic credentials  to  Arbenz.  A  gran- 
diose block  of  gray  stone  built  in  the 
1930s,  the  palace  joins  elements  of 
the  Spanish  baroque  with  fascist  vari- 
ations on  a  theme  by  Albert  Speer. 
The  tutor  of  foreign  journalists  want- 
ed to  be  sure  that  I  took  careful  note  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  reception 
hall.  He  pointed  to  the  carving  in  the 
ceiling,  to  the  stained-glass  windows 
(depicting  the  dream  of  the  Mayan 
past),  to  the  overstuffed  armchairs 
reserved  for  generals  in  uniform,  to 
the  ornate,  gilded  chandelier  on 
which,  if  I  looked  carefully,  I  could  see 
four  gold  birds  with  long  tail  feathers. 

"The  quetzal,"  he  said.  "The  bird 
that  expresses  the  spirit  of  Guatema- 
la. It  cannot  live  in  captivity." 

1  nodded  appreciatively,  thinking 
of  the  feather  of  tire  I  had  seen  rising 
from  the  volcano  and  neglecting  to 
mention  the  four  soldiers  dressed  in 
combat  fatigues  who  stood  along  the 
walls  with  automatic  rifles. 

In  June  of  1 954,  eight  months  after 
Peurifoy  arrived  in  Guatemala  City, 
the  CIA  staged  a  comic-opera  rebel- 
lion meant  to  frighten  Arbenz  and 
chase  him  out  of  his  palace.  The  re- 
bellion relied  on  CIA  radios  broad- 
casting false  information  about  the 
size  and  whereabouts  of  a  rebel  army 
that  was  largely  imaginary.  CIA  pi- 
lots, flying  small  Cessna  aircraft, 
dropped  hand  grenades  to  simulate 
bombing  attacks.  The  chosen  Ameri- 
can puppet — Colonel  Carlos  Castillo 
Armas — crossed  the  border  from 
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Honduras  in  a  Ford  station  wa> 
but  he  never  commanded  more  t 
400  men  or  advanced  mote  I 
twenty-five  miles  into  Guaterr 
His  best  tactical  advice  he  rece 
from  the  United  Fruit  Compa 
resident  press  agent,  who  instru 
the  colonel  to  hide  in  the  mount! 
cut  bis  telephone  communicatl 
and  avoid,  at  all  costs,  any  con  *• 
with  American  newspapers.  If  tht 
porters  were  to  discover  that  his  "] 
ular  insurgency"  was  a  fraud, 
might  tell  Arbenz,  and  if  Arl 
knew  he  was  surrounded  by  a  troup 
actors,  be  might  remember  tha 
bad  ,m  army  of  his  own. 

Unfortunately  tor  almost  e 
body  concerned,  the  coup  dc  th 
succeeded.  Guatemala  was  deliv 
into  the  bands  of  a  military  diet 
and  in  Washington  the  sponsor 
the  charade  puffed  themselves 
with  delusions  of  geo-political  g 
deur.  Seven  years  later,  still  pree 
itself  in  the  mirror  of  its  triumpl 
Guatemala,  the  CIA  producec 
Cuba  the  tragic  farce  at  the  Ba 
Pigs. 

The  CIA  trained  the  doomed 
gade  of  Cuban  exiles  at  a  coffee  p 
tation  not  far  from  Lake  Atitlan, 
late  Saturday  afternoon,  driving  i 
narrow  road  high  above  the  lake 
passed,  in  sudden  bursts  of  light 
shadow,  through  the  clouds  drif 
among  the  volcanoes.  I  asked  the 
tor  of  foreign  journalists  if  the  Ind 
in  these  parts  ever  gave  much  thoLi  lt 
to  politics.  He  didn't  think  so.  Fe 
them,  he  said,  took  the  troubl 
learn  either  Spanish  or  English.  Bi 
toot  in  the  market  towns  the  woifta 
balanced  baskets  on  their  heads, 
the  men  held  nothing  in  their  h; 
except  the  knives  with  which 
pruned  the  coffee  trees.  The  exp 
sions  on  their  calm  and  lovely  f; 
shifted  as  suddenly  as  the  HgF  >, 
impassive  as  stone,  and  then,  in 
twinkling  of  a  moment,  illumin. 
with  smiles  as  bright  as  flowers. 

I  remembered  what  the  tuto 
journalists  had  said  about  the  quel 
He  was  wrong  about  the  golden  F 
held  captive  in  the  cage  of  the 
tional  Palace,  but  in  the  high  m< 
tains,  apparently,  the  quetzal 
could  be  seen  among  the  Mayan  r 
or  in  the  eyes  of  a  laughing  child 
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Change,  since  1984,  in  the  life  expectancy  of  a  black  American,  in  years  :  -.3 
Of  a  white  American  :  +  .  1 
Percentage  increase,  since  1987,  in  the  number  of  children  killed  by  guns  in  Broward  County,  Florida  :  209 
Number  of  the  41 ,000  applicants  for  concealed-weapon  permits  in  Florida  in  1988  who  were  turned  down  :  246 
Percentage  increase,  since  1978,  in  the  number  of  private  security  firms  operating  in  Colombia  %  127 
Percentage  increase,  since  1981,  in  the  number  of  acres  in  Colombia  that  are  planted  in  coca  :  762 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  the  United  States  should  normalize  relations  with  Cuba  :  53 
Rank  of  Brazil,  among  all  countries,  in  the  number  of  reported  AIDS  cases  :  3 
Number  of  condoms  sold  in  Japan  each  year,  per  adult  male  :  23 
Number  sold  in  the  United  States  each  year,  per  adult  male  :  5 
Average  number  of  hours  that  Americans  say  they  feel  "romantic"  each  day  r  1 
Amount  of  time  it  would  take  for  all  the  Coca-Cola  ever  sold  to  flow  over  Niagara  Falls,  in  hours  :  23 
Amount  of  styrofoam  waste  generated  by  McDonald's  in  the  United  States  each  year,  in  cubic  feet  :  1,500,000,000 
Total  volume  of  the  World  Trade  Center  towers  in  New  York  City,  in  cubic  feet  :  54,000,000 
Chances  that  a  space  shuttle  will  collide  with  orbital  debris  during  a  seven-day  mission  :  1  in  3,500 
Number  of  people  who  have  been  in  orbit  :  212 
Percentage  of  Gilligan's  Island  episodes  that  were  about  getting  off  the  island  :  32 
Percentage  of  the  audience  of  thirty  something  who  are  in  their  thirties  :  29 
Number  of  the  23  cast  members  of  the  1989  Chicago  production  of  Hair  who  wear  wigs  S  20 
Total  time  that  the  song  "Yesterday"  has  been  broadcast  or  performed  since  it  was  written  in  1965,  in  years  i  29 
Number  of  years  Steve  Jenne  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  saved  a  buffalo  sandwich  bitten  into  by  Richard  Nixon  l  28 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  December  J988.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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IRARY  EVER  CREATED...  IN  YOUR  HO 


You  are  invited  to  acquire 
the  ultimate  private  library . . . 

People  are  often  judged  by  the  company  they  keep.  And  here,  the  titans  of 
literature  provide  the  best  of  company . . .  Shakespeare,  Steinbeck,  Chaucer, 
Tolstoy,  Dickens,  Melville,  and  Plato,  to  name  just  a  few.  Together  in  the  most 
distinguished  collection  of  world  literature  ever  assembled — in  editions  you 
will  feel  a  special  pride  in  owning  and  displaying  in  your  home. 

Rich . . .  aromatic . . .  genuine  leather  with  accents  of  real  22kt  gold. 

The  poet  John  Keats  said,  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  And  in  this 
collection  of  heirloom-quality  books,  beauty  and  joy  abound.  This  is  the 
definitive  private  library  you'll  want  your  children — and  their  children — 
to  read  and  own.  Each  book  is  luxuriously  bound  in  top-grain  leather  with 
accents  of  real  22kt  gold  on  the  spine.  Each  has  deeply  inlaid  cover  designs . . . 
elegant  satin  moire  endsheets . . .  magnificent  illustrations . . .  superb,  easy-to- 
read  typography.  This  private  library  exemplifies  the  ultimate  in  the  art  of 
printing,  binding  and  illustration. 

At  only  $4.95  for  your  first  book,  this  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity 

Other  collections  are  available,  but  you'll  find  that  none  compares  with  these 
Easton  Press  editions.  In  fact,  we  have  made  it  easy  for  you  to  see  how  superior 
they  are  by  making  your  first  book  available  at  just  $4.95!  See  for  yourself, 
and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  simply  return  your  book  within  30  days  for  a 
refund  and  cancel  your  subscription.  You  have  no  further  obligation  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

Subsequent  volumes  will  be  priced  at  just  $35.00,  and  this  favorable  price 
will  be  guaranteed  for  the  first  two  full  years  of  your  subscription.  And  we  will 
send  you  a  list  of  the  titles  so  you  can  tell  us  which  books  you  want  to  receive. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  own  the  ultimate  book  collection  ...  to  enjoy  the 
pride  of  displaying  these  superb  volumes  in  your  home . . .  and  to  pass  on  your 
own  private  library — and,  the  love  of  fine  literature — to  future  generations. 

To  accept  this  invitation,  simply  complete  the  Preferred  Reservation 
and  return  it  today. 

For  Fastest  Service  Call  Toll-Free:  1-800-367-4534 


47  Richards  Avenue  •  Norwalk,  Conn.  06857 
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3182 

For  Fastest  Service  Call  Toll-Free:  1-800-367-4534 

Please  send  me  the  first  volume  of  "The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written"  and  reserve  a  sub- 
scription in  my  name.  I  understand  that  this  first  volume  will  be  billed  to  me  at  $4.95,  that 
further  volumes  will  be  sent  to  me  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month  at  $35.00*  each  and  that  this 
price  is  guaranteed  for  two  years.  I  also  understand  that  I  will  pay  for  only  one  book  at  a  time, 
and  that  I  will  receive  a  list  of  books  scheduled  for  future  monthly  shipment  so  that  I  may 
indicate  any  titles  on  this  list  which  I  do  not  wish  to  receive.  I  may  return  any  book  within  30 
days  for  a  refund,  and  either  party  may  cancel  this  subscription  at  any  time. 

•Plus  $2.9S  per  hook  tor  shipping  and  handling. 

Payment  Options  (Check  One) 
Charge  each  volume  when  shipped  to  my: 

□  MasterCard  □  VISA 

□  American  Express    □  Diner's  Club 


Credit  Card  No.  Expiration  Date 

□  Enclosed  is  $4.95**  (payable  to  The 
Easton  Press)  for  my  first  volume. 

□  Bill  me  $4.95**  for  rny  first  volume  prior 
to  shipment. 

"Connecticut  residents  pay  $r> M  10  include  sales  lax. 
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READINGS 


WHY  I  WON'T 
GO  TO  GERMANY 

Adapted  from  a  letter  by  Cynthia  Ozick,  published 
in  the  Winter  I 988  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  Ozick's 
collection  oj  essays  Metaphor  &.  Memory  trill  be 
published  this  spring  by  Knopf. 

Dear  Professor  X: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  inviting  me  to  Ger- 
many to  participate  in  a  conference  on  current 
"German-Jewish  relations"  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Holocaust,  initiated  and  organized  by  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  Americans,  yourself  among 
them,  and  joined  on  your  letterhead  by  other 
Americans  of  distinction  and  hy  prominent 
Germans  of  goodwill.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
have  had  me  in  mind;  I  am  touched  hy  your  gen- 
erosity and  trust.  I  wish  my  response  could  have 
been  simpler  than  it  is  destined  to  be. 

Professor  X,  I  am  a  Jew  who  does  not,  will 
not,  cannot,  set  foot  in  Germany.  This  is  a  pri- 
vate moral  imperative;  I  don't  think  of  it  as  a 
"rule,"  and  1  don't  apply  it  to  everyone,  particu- 
larly not  to  German-born  Jews,  who  as  refugees 
or  survivors  have  urgencies  and  exigencies  dif- 
ferent from  my  own.  Not  to  set  foot  in  Germany 
is  for  me,  and  I  think  for  many  garden-variety 
Jewish  Americans  like  myself,  one  of  the  few 
possible  memorials;  and  it  seems  to  me  unsur- 
prising that  in  this  connection  a  memorial 
should  take  the  form  of  a  negation,  a  turning 
away. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  as  well,  one 
that  may  be  more  relevant  here.  Yours  is  the 
fourth  invitation  I  have  had  to  go  to  Germany. 
Each  was  issued  with  the  best  will  in  the  world: 


a  German  hand  reaching  out  in  peace  from  a 
democratic  German  polity — a  remembering 
hand,  never  a  forgetful  one.  The  hand  of  the 
"new  generation."  The  more  that  hand  reaches 
out  in  its  remembering  remorsefulness,  in  its 
hopeful  goodwill,  the  more  resistant  my  heart 
becomes. 

Here  is  why.  I  believe  that  all  this — the  con- 
scientious memorializing  of  what  happened  four 
and  five  decades  ago  to  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe — is  in  the  nature  of 
things  an  insular  and  parochial  German  task.  It 
is  something  for  the  Germans  to  do,  indepen- 
dently, in  the  absence  of  Jews — the  absence  of 
Jews  in  contemporary  Germany  being  precisely 
the  point.  The  German  task  is,  after  all,  a  kind 
of  "liberation"  (of  conscience  into  history),  or 
emancipation,  and  the  only  genuine  emancipa- 
tion— as  we  know  from  many  other  national, 
social,  and  cultural  contexts — is  auto-emanci- 
pation. So  when  Germans  want  to  reflect  on 
German-Jewish  "reconciliation,"  or — skirting 
that  loaded  word — German-Jewish  "relations," 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  obligated  to  do  it  on 
their  own.  Does  that  strike  you  as  impossible,  if 
not  absurd?  A  hand  held  out  in  friendship  to 
someone  who  isn't  there?  How  can  "relations" 
with  Jews  be  achieved  in  the  absence  of  Jews? 
Well,  that's  exactly  the  difficulty,  isn't  it?  Eu- 
rope no  longer  has  what  it  used  to  call  its  "Jew- 
ish problem,"  the  Germans  having  solved  it 
with  finality.  But  there  remains  now  a  German 
problem — the  ongoing,  perhaps  infinitely  pro- 
tracted, problem  of  the  German  national  con- 
science— and  its  gravamen  is  that  the  Jews 
aren't  there. 

It  appears  that  what  Germans  of  goodwill 
have  been  doing  lately — and  more  and  more 
they  are  doing  it  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
American  Jewish  organizations — is  evading  the 
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hese  cards  are  from  a  set  of  thirty-six  han-Conlra  Scandal  Trading  Cards,  created  by  Paul  Brancato  and 
ustrated  by  Salim  Yaqub;  they  are  distributed  by  Eclipse  Enterprises  of  Forestville,  California.  The  back 
each  card  describes  the  role  of  the  person  depicted.  These  capsule  histories  are  based  on  information 
implied  by  the  Christie  Institute,  a  public-interest  law  firm  in  Washington  that  has  filed  suit  against 
veral  figures  in  the  scandal. 


tumultuous  epicenter  of  the  problem,  even  as 
they  struggle  to  offer  more  and  more  evidence 
that  they  are  facing  it.  There  are  no  native-born 
Jews  over  fifty  to  achieve  "relations"  with.  Ger- 
many is  a  Jewish  museum:  apartments,  furni- 
ture, old  neighborhoods  newly  populated,  the 
old  headstones  that  survived  vandalism  in  the 
museum-cemeteries  or  were  heaped  up  as  rubble 
barriers  against  tanks.  Not  the  old  synagogues, 
though;  these  were  mainly  burned.  If  an  old  vol- 
ume by  a  popular  author  of  the  twenties  turns 
up,  it  has  the  antiquarian  interest  of  a  rare  book: 
books  by  Jewish  writers  were  burned  in  every 
public  square — who  doesn't  know  this?  The  no- 
tion of  a  Jew  as  a  kind  of  surprising  vestige  or 
anachronism — as,  in  fact,  an  actual  museum 
piece — is  apparently  pervasive  in  Germany, 
and  was  once  brought  home  to  me  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  German  publisher  who,  after  a 
conversation  in  New  York,  wrote  me  a  warmly 
intended  letter:  My  time  with  you  was  different 
from  any  other  experience;  it  was  like  a  visit  to  a 
museum. 

The  German  solution  to  this  perplexity — to 
the  absence  of  native-born  Jews  of  my  genera- 


tion— has  been  to  behave  in  a  manner  inspired, 
perhaps,  by  the  straightforward  realm  of  inter- 
national economics,  of  demand  and  scarcity.  If 
you  have  depleted  through  your  own  folly  your 
native  (and  plentiful)  supply  of  Jews,  and  now 
you  feel  remorseful,  what  do  you  do?  You  put  an 
order  in  to  America — which,  rather  than  de- 
pleting its  supply  of  Jewish  citizens,  has  nour- 
ished and  multiplied  it — and  you  import  living 
foreign  Jews  to  stand  in  for  the  native  missing 
Jews. 

1  am  afraid  that  all  such  programs — wherein 
Jewish  Americans  offer  themselves  (always  out 
of  the  ideals  of  humaneness,  reconciliation, 
hope  for  the  future)  to  stand  in  for  the  murdered 
Jews  of  Europe — are  mistaken  at  the  core  and, 
in  any  case,  cannot  help  the  Germans.  The 
Germans  must  undertake  memorial  explora- 
tions under  their  given  condition  of  scarcity — 
the  absence  of  native  Jews.  Why  must  an 
American  writer,  a  Jewish  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  be  imported  for  a  conference  on  "Ger- 
man-Jewish relations"?  Only  because  there  is  no 
German-born  Jewish  writer  of  her  own  age  who 
is  alive  to  speak.  So  a  foreign  surrogate  must  do. 
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But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  of  surro- 
gacy is  conceived  in  profound  error.  Who  will 
dare  to  suggest  that  any  living  Jew  can  otter  rec- 
onciliation— or  even  simple  human  presence — 
on  behalf  of  the  murdered? 

Then  let  Germans  of  goodwill  do  it  on  their 
own.  They,  not  American  Jewish  sponsors, 
should  he  the  organizing  spirits  behind  Holo- 
caust conferences  on  German  soil — confer- 
ences by  and  for  Germans.  The  Final  Solution 
was  applied  to  Jews — Jews  were  its  victims;  but 
the  barbarities  of  the  Nazi  era  are  by  no  means  a 
Jewish  issue.  They  are  an  issue  of  German  cul- 
ture and  certainly  appropriate  for  examination 
by  German  institutions  and  conferences,  but 
not,  in  my  view,  with  the  assistance  or  partici- 
pation of  foreign  Jews.  Mere  is  an  instance 
where  "reconciliation"  and  "relati<  ms"  may  nor, 
cannot,  be  a  collaborative  act,  i.e.,  a  project  be- 
tween Germans  and  Jews,  belonging  equally  (or 
even  unequally)  to  both.  Because  if  it  appears  to 
he  collaborative,  the  act  becomes  a  lie.  The 
Germans  in  truth  have  no  one  to  "collaborate" 
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with  hut  phantoms  the  missing,  the  mur- 
dered, the  Jew  s  riol  there. 

Living  Jewish  Americans  can't  serve  as  surro- 
gates. Anne  Frank,  before  the  Annex,  before 
the  flight  to  Holland,  was  a  German  Jew:  had 
Germany  not  given  its  allegiance  to  the  crimi- 
nals and  programs  that  murdered  her,  who  can 
doubt  that  she  would  today  have  been  a  lumi- 
nary of  German  letters?  Which  American  writer 
can  stand  in  for  Anne  Frank,  gassed  in  adoles- 
cence.'' Human  beings  are  not  bauxite;  one  bun- 
dle of  Jews  is  not  interchangeable  with  another 
bundle.  The  Nazis  objectified  Jews  and  made 
them  interchangeable  bundles.  Ah,  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  irony  that,  in  the  name  of  "German- 
Jewish  relations,"  in  the  name  of  goodwill  and 
the  hope  of  present  and  future  humaneness,  the 
intercbangeability  of  one  group  of  Jews  with  an- 
other is  still  being  pursued  on  German  soil! 

Thar,  I  think,  is  the  German  dilemma;  and 
that  is  what  the  "concerned  Germans  and 
Americans"  on  your  letterhead  need  to  come  to 
grips  with.  When  Jewish  Americans  go  to  Ger- 
many to  "help" — i.e.,  to  supply  Jewish  repre- 
sentation at  a  Holocaust  conference — they 
aren't  making  it  easier  for  the  Germans  to  see 
into  the  soul  of  the  dilemma,  namely  the  loss  of 
German.'] evuish  representation;  the  Americans 
are  contusing  the  question  by  abetting  the  tragic 
and  degrading  falsehood  of  human 
_  interchangeability. 

1  ,im  sorry  to  be  so  astringent.  I  have  thought 
about  these  matters  for  a  long  time,  and  with 
growing  distress  as  the  decades  pass  and  more 
and  more  American  Jewish  organizations  fly  to 
Germany  in  search  of  similar  collaborative  ob- 
jectives. Your  letter,  by  the  way,  arrived  on  the 
very  day  another  letter  came  to  me,  this  one 
from  a  German  university — a  warm  and  impres- 
sive and  earnest  letter  from  an  extremely  able 
Ph.D.  student  (I  judge  this  from  the  intelligent 
voice  of  her  fine  English  sentences)  who  is  in- 
terested in  fiction  written  by  Jewish  Americans, 
and  who  has  settled  on  my  work  as  the  subject  of 
her  dissertation.  A  self-described  "special  case" 
because  of  her  preoccupation  with  American 
Jewish  writing,  she  sketched  her  family  back- 
ground: "My  father  became  a  soldier  when  he 
was  seventeen.  His  father  was  a  theologian  of 
the  Ptotestant  Church  and  had  the  position  of 
superintendent.  Even  though  my  father's  father 
began  to  mistrust  the  National  Socialists  quite- 
early  in  the  thirties,  he  was  a  patriot  and  thus 
sent  four  sons  into  the  war.  Three  of  them  were 
killed."  Three  dead  uncles.  I  grieve  at  the  ob- 
tuseness  of  this.  With  all  the  goodwill  in  the 
world,  my  young  correspondent  (born  in  1955) 
remains  incapable  of  understanding  that  a  Ger- 
man "patriot"  would,  at  least  in  his  heart  if  not 
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in  his  (by  then,  let  us  try  to  concede,  coerced) 
actions,  acknowledge  that  to  fight  for  Hitler  was 
not  German  patriotism  but  a  betrayal  of  Ger- 
many. And  this  from  a  "theologian  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church"  in  an  atmosphere  of  rampant 
official  anti-Semitism.  To  whom,  I  can't  help 
wondering,  did  this  theologian  give  his  vote? 
Was  his  "mistrust"  of  the  Nazis  "early  in  the 
thirties"  a  feeling  of  immediate  alarm  and  peril, 
or  one  of  ballot-box  regret  after  the  damage  was 
done?  My  correspondent  is  clearly  engaged, 
from  her  point  of  view,  in  an  intellectual  project 
of  remorse  and  restitution;  and  yet  she  cannot 
recognize  the  most  fundamental  first  necessi- 
ty— an  understanding  of  what  patriotism 
means:  that  it  is  something  you  do  for  yourself, 
by  yourself,  out  of  obligation  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  your  country;  that  it  is  above  all  a 
dream  of  self-transformation.  It  would  be  better 
all  around  if  she  would  neglect  the  study  of 
"American  Jewish  fiction"  and  begin  a  cultural 
meditation  on  her  grandfather's  mind. 


[Newsletter] 

A  GAG  ON 
NUCLEAR  WORKERS 


From  a  special  edition  of  the  Security  Newsletter, 
distributed  by  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory 
(KAPL)  to  its  employees.  KAPL  designs  reactors 
for  nuclear  submarines;  it  is  a  government-owned 
facility  that  is  operated  by  General  Electric  and  lo- 
cated in  Schenectady,  New  York.  This  newsletter 
was  submitted  as  evidence  in  a  suit  against  G.E. 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  by  one  current  and 
two  former  KAPL  employees  and  the  workers' 
union.  In  March  1 988,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  was  dis- 
missed shortly  after  disclosing  to  a  DOE  inspector 
general  that  as  many  as  1 ,  500  KAPL  workers  may 
have  been  exposed  to  dangerous  levels  of  radiation. 
The  plaintiffs  claim  that  the  newsletter,  dated  Sep- 
tember 15,  1988,  infringes  on  the  free  speech  rights 
of  current  and  former  employees  by  restricting  their 
efforts  to  expose  threats  to  worker  and  public  safety. 
The  plaintiffs  are  represented  by  the  Government 
Accountability  Project  in  Washington. 

"NO COMMENT"  POLICY  FOR  CLASSIFIED/ 
SENSITIVE  INFORMATION 

The  protection  of  classified  and  sensitive  un- 
classified information  is  normally  accomplished 
by  preventing  its  unauthorized  dissemination. 
However,  there  are  occasions  when  such  infor- 
mation may  appear  without  authorization  in  the 
public  domain.  In  such  cases,  commenting  on 
the  information  could  result  in  greater  damage 
to  national  security  than  would  occur  if  no  com- 


[Letter  to  the  Editor] 

BUSH'S  LIPS: 

A  HISTORICAL  NOTE 

This  I  etter  to  the  editor,  by  Stan  Lee,  appeared  in 
the  December  26,  1988,  issue  of  the  Nation.  Lee 
lives  in  New  York  City. 

it  looks  as  though  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
settle  the  major  issue  of  the  1988  presidential 
campaign.  I  have  been  resisting  this  ever  since 
the  Republican  convention,  but  even  the  re- 
doubtable William  Safire,  in  his  "On  Language" 
column  in  the  New  York  Times,  has  failed  us 
dismally.  Or  perhaps  the  Times  couldn't  bring 
itself  to  break  the  story. 

I  doubt  if  the  preppie  Bush  knows  what  he's 
been  saying  all  these  months,  but  I  would  be 
curious  to  know  the  background  of  the  speech- 
writer  who  gave  it  to  him. 

You  see,  I  grew  up  in  the  South  Bronx  about  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  the  phrase  was,  unfor- 
tunately, only  too  common  there.  When  some- 
one really  wanted  to  put  you  down  in  those 
days,  he  would — uh — pass  wind  and  say  con- 
temptuously, "Read  my  lips." 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Nation  is  the  true 
publication  of  record  and  will  not  let  this  bit  of 
political  arcana  slip  through  the  cracks  of 
history. 

— Stan  Lee 


ment  were  made. 

This  restriction  includes  comments  on  naval 
reactor  program  statements  appearing  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books,  or  made  in 
speeches,  on  TV,  at  open  meetings,  or  even  in 
casual  conversations. 

The  fact  that  specific  classified  information 
has  appeared  publicly  is  itself  classified.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fact  that  information  has  appeared 
publicly  does  not  make  it  unclassified.  There- 
fore, employees  should  not  confirm,  deny,  or 
otherwise  comment  or  expand  on  any  question 
raised  about  the  accuracy,  classification,  or 
technical  merit  of  such  information. 

KAPL  employees  are  also  cautioned  that 
even  after  a  person  leaves  the  program,  he  or 
she  remains  responsible  for  protecting  classified 
and  sensitive  unclassified  information. 

It  is  best  to  avoid  any  discussion  of  program 
work.  Where  this  is  not  practical,  guidance 
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must  he  sought  from  the  KAPL  classification 
officer,  concerning  what  statements  can  he 
made  on  an  unclassified  hasis. 

Another  important  security  aspect  of  the  Na- 
val Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  is  that  all  pub- 
lic releases  of  information  concerning  program 
work  (i.e.,  technical  meetings,  forums,  etc.) 
must  he  reviewed  and  approved  prior  to  release. 
This  includes  releases  to  Department  of  Energy 
and  its  contractors  outside  the  Naval  Nu- 
clear Propulsion  Program.  Therefore,  while  em- 
ployed at  KAPL,  it  you  arc  requited  to  make 
statements  about  program  work  to  the  puhlic, 
formal  approval  must  he  obtained. 

It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  protect  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  information  in  the  interest 
of  national  security.  If  we  fail,  vital  information 
could  he  compromised. 

Any  deviation  from  the  ahove  policy  is 
unacceptable. 

Remember,  unauthorized  release  of  information 
can: 

1 .  Jeopardize  your  job 

2.  Result  in  a  security  violation  with  possible 
associated  penalties  of  fines  up  to  $100,000  and 
life  imprisonment. 


[Resignation  Letter) 

A  VALENTINE 
FOR  RON 


From  a  letter  written  by  John  S.  Hernngton,  then 
Secretary  of  Energy,  to  Ronald  Reagan.  After  the 
November  1988  election  President  Reagan  request- 
ed the  resignation  oj  all  Cabinet  members  in  order  to 
expedite  the  transition  process.  Herrington  first 
worked  for  Reagan  as  an  advance  man  in  the  1 966 
California  gubernatorial  campaign. 

November  9,  1988 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  submitting  my  resignation  to  you,  effec- 
tive January  20,  1989,  with  pride  and  honor.  In 
1966  I  heard  you  speak,  and  I  signed  on  for  the 
full  tour.  Lois,  my  wife,  says  1  even  came  home 
and  said  I  had  met  a  man  1  thought  should  he 
president.  You  were  running  for  governor  of 
California,  and  I  was  a  young  lawyer,  a  criminal 
prosecutor,  searching  for  truth.  You  said  two 
things  that  were  new  then  that  touched  me.  You 
said,  "Be  part  of  the  solution,  not  part  of  the 
problem"  and  "A  man  will  spend  the  money  he 
earns  better  than  the  government  will  spend  it 
for  him."  Not  had  thoughts  even  today. 

Lois  and  I  went  to  work  for  your  victory  in 


1966,  and  I  joined  the  national  effort  as  a  volun- 
teer in  1968.  My  first  event  was  Chicago.  Did 
you  know  that  one  of  the  most  challenging  jobs 
of  my  life  was  stepping  off  a  plane  in  C  Ihicago  in 
1968  representing  a  Hollywood  actor  who  want- 
ed to  be  president?  1  will  always  remember  the 
endless  stories,  the  friends  made,  the  work,  and 
the  ups  and  downs  from  1966  to  1981.  The  riot 
in  San  Jose,  the  endless  rallies  in  places  like 
Springfield  and  Topcka,  conventions  in  Miami, 
Kansas  (  !ity,  and  Detroit.  Tempered  by  fire  and 
adversity,  you  stayed,  you  survived,  you  educat- 
ed, and  you  put  new  meaning  into  the  definition 
of  tenacity.  You  made  so  many  of  us  proud  to  he 
part  of  your  efforts  to  change  America. 

In  1980  I  closed  my  law  office  in  California  to 
volunteer  for  your  election,  full  time.  I  told  Lois 
I  had  to  give  it  my  full  effort.  It  was  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  in  October  1980  that  1  realized 
you  were  going  to  make  it.  We  were  standing 
outside  on  the  lawn  of  a  wotkingman's  syna- 
gogue on  an  early  fall  evening  while  several 
hundred  members  inside  were  giving  you  a 
standing  ovation.  The  full  impact  of  it  all  hit 
me.  You  were  going  to  be  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States! 

Later,  near  election  day,  my  heart  was  in  my 
throat  when  your  helicopter  lifted  out  of  the 
Santa  Monica  airport  in  dense  fog  and  had  to 
follow  the  San  Diego  Freeway  to  reach  the 
ranch.  God  was  on  your  side — and  America  was 
going  to  be  better  off  than  it  was  that  day. 

It  has  been  twenty-two  years.  What  an  honor! 
To  be  a  Cabinet  officer  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
most  important  and  historically  significant 
president  of  this  century  is  beyond  description. 
But  to  he  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  man  you  love,  ad- 
mire, and  respect  is  an  even  greater  distinction. 
America  is  truly  better  off  than  it  was  in  W80, 
and  most  Americans  know  it.  You  have 
changed  the  way  the  country  thinks.  I  am  so 
proud  of  you,  Mr.  President;  I'm  proud  of  what 
we  have  done  together.  My  family,  like  millions 
of  American  families,  is  better  off  than  it  was. 
But  more  than  that,  our  children,  who  tore  up 
their  roots  in  California  to  come  to  Washington 
with  us,  are  proud  too  and  will  carry  on  your  leg- 
acy. You  have  made  such  a  difference.  You  have 
touched  chords  of  the  American  dream.  You 
have  inspired,  challenged,  educated,  and  loved. 
They  will  honor  you  for  generations,  but  your 
memorial  will  be  the  lives  and  traditions  you  left 
behind,  the  policies  that  made  us  stronger,  the 
memories  that  touched  out  hearts,  the  vision  of 
the  future,  the  strength  in  the  quiet  storm  of  the 
1980s.  You  were  a  rock,  you  were  our  strength, 
our  light,  out  intellectual  leader.  "The  Gipper" 
won  one  for  himself,  for  Americans,  for  human- 
ity, and  tot  history.  We  came  with  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  we  will  leave  with  you.  You're 
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[Guidelines! 

PUTTING  A  LID 
ON  THE  PLO 


From  "Summary  of  the  Meeting  Held  by  the  Direc- 
tor-General; November  15,  1988,"  a  document 
circulated  by  the  Israeli  Broadcasting  Authority  and 
published  in  the  Tel  Aviv  daily  Hadashot  on 
November  17.  The  meeting  was  called  by  Uri 
Porat,  head  of  the  Broadcasting  Authority,  to  set 
policy  for  radio  and  TV  coverage  of  the  Palestine 
National  Council's  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  was  issued  in  Algiers  early  on  November  15. 
At  the  meeting,  Porat  announced  that  the  term 
"Palestinian  state"  could  not  be  used  on  TV  or  radio; 
"PLO  state"  would  be  an  acceptable  alternative. 

A 

A.  %Tter  our  discussion  ot  coverage  of  the  Al- 
giers conference,  and  on  the  basis  of  facts  pre- 
sented therein,  the  following  decisions  were 
made: 

1.  In  all  reports  dealing  with  the  events  in 
Algeria,  a  clear  distinction  must  he  made  be- 
tween conveying  important  information  and 
spreading  propaganda  or  statements  made  in  or- 
der to  serve  the  propaganda  aims  of  elements 
hostile  to  the  state — the  state  media  do  not 
exist  for  this  purpose.  In  short:  information — 
yes;  propaganda — no.  In  others  words,  with 
regard  to  elements  hostile  to  the  state:  news 
— yes,  opinions — no. 

2.  Speeches  made  at  the  Algiers  conference 
must  not  be  broadcast — neither  sound  tracks 
nor  pictures. 

3.  No  interviews,  commentaries,  or  re- 
sponses should  be  aired  unless  they  are  made  by 
persons  in  official  positions  recognized  in  this 
country  or  abroad. 

4-  No  studio  panel  discussions  or  debates 
should  be  held  on  the  above-mentioned  subject. 

5.  It  is  permissible  to  present  a  chronicle  of 
developments  connected  with  the  issue,  but 
only  via  the  voice  of  the  newscaster. 

6.  Commentaries  that  explain  processes  are 
permissible,  on  the  condition  that  they  are  done 
by  authorized  commentators  on  military  or  Arab 
affairs.  As  part  of  such  commentaries,  it  is  per- 
missible to  broadcast  background  voices  and 
short  background  pictures,  but  only  as  illustra- 
tions along  with  the  voice-over. 

7.  These  instructions  wdl  be  in  effect  from 
today  until  further  notice. 


the  guy  who  brought  us.  Therefore,  my  resigna- 
tion shall  be  effective  at  twelve  noon  on  January 
20,  1989. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  and  Nancy  have 
the  gratitude  ot  Lois  and  me  and  our  family.  May 
you  both  have  fair  winds  and  following  seas 
all  your  days.  God  bless  you,  and  God  bless 
America. 

Sincerely, 
John  S.  Herrington 


NOTES  ON  YOUR 
CENTRAL  EUROPE— 
AND  MINE 


From  "To  Cave  Explorers  Prom  the  West:  Some 
Words  of  Advice  From  Hungary,"  by  Gyihgy  Kon- 
rdd,  in  the  Pall  1988  issue  of  Dissent.  Konrdd's 
most  recent  book  is  Antipolitics.  This  article  was 
translated  from  the  Hungarian  by  James  A. 
Tucker. 

i  have  been  living  in  Budapest  for  decades 
now,  but  I  wouldn't  dare  to  say  that  I  know  the 
city.  Everyone  there  seems  to  know  something 
that  1  don't.  Simply  looking  at  other  people  is 
enough  to  make  me  feel  that  I  am  just  one  of 
many  passersby. 

The  newcomer,  who  has  spent  less  than  a 
month  in  Budapest  and  is  already  writing  a  book 
about  it,  may  think  that  our  city  is  an  open-and- 
shut  case.  He  hurries  along  to  the  next — to 
Prague,  let's  say,  or  Cracow — in  order  to  dash 
off  the  same  description  there,  so  that  the  latest 
cliche  about  Central  Europe  may  emerge. 

But  that  quality  that  we  generally  call  "West- 
ern" is,  for  all  its  advantages,  the  price  we  pay 
for  the  hasty  cliche.  Economical  use  of  time  car- 
ries with  it  a  harmless  superficiality.  To  create 
an  "authentic  account,"  all  one  need  do  is  add 
a  touch  of  local  color  to  the  stereotypes  of 
journalism. 

♦ 

The  Westerner  who  travels  in  East  Central  Eu- 
rope also  travels  through  his  own  wartime  past. 
There  are  the  shortages  of  wartime,  the  whiff  of 
danger,  the  romantic  accounts  about  how  good 
people  get  into  trouble  because  they  are  good. 

But  there  is  a  longing,  a  bitter  sense  of  depri- 
vation, that  the  citizen  of  the  West  has  never 
experienced.  So  too  a  sense  of  being  subject  to 
the  powers-that-be  which  the  writer  in  the 
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)ISTANT  NEIGHBORS 


im  Sister  Cities:  Side  by  Side,  a  volume  of  photographs  by  Dan  Higgins,  published  by  Green  Valley  Film  and  Art 
Burlington,  Vermont.  After  Burlington  and  Puerto  Cabezas,  Nicaragua,  became  sister  cities  in  1984,  Higgins 
>tographed  comparable  business  and  social  groups  in  both  communities.  Pictured  above  are  the  staff  of  Burlington' s 
dttenden  County  Courthouse  (left)  and  the  staff  of  Puerto  Cabezas' s  Tribunal  de  la  Region.  Higgins' s  photographs 
re  exhibited  in  both  cities  in  /987.  He  teaches  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  Bwrhngton. 


West  has  never  felt.  There  is  a  tight  harrier  that 
is  all  but  impossible  to  break.  Literature  is  one 
attempt  at  breaking  out. 

Our  burden  is  the  state;  the  Westerner's  is  the 
voluntarily  adopted  cliche  of  majority  rule.  Our 
burden  seems  to  us  the  more  oppressive.  There 
are  those  who  console  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  the  palm  tree  grows  taller  under  a  weight. 
Who  knows?  In  any  case,  all  of  us  are  deformed 
by  our  civilization. 

♦ 

We  do  not  live  in  the  delirium  of  change.  It  is 
not  our  experience  that  everything  has  under- 
gone a  dizzying  transformation.  We  find,  in- 
stead, that  the  essentials  are  permanent: 
homes,  friendships,  the  basic  questions. 

Much  has  changed  in  our  lives,  but  many 
things  only  superficially.  The  deeper  beneath 
the  surface  we  go,  the  more  illusory  the  change. 

♦ 

We  are  the  needy  relatives,  we  are  the  ab- 
origines, we  are  the  ones  left  behind — the 
backward,  the  stunted,  the  misshapen,  the 
down-and-out,  the  moochers,  parasites,  con 
men,  suckers.  Sentimental,  old-fashioned, 
childish,  uninformed,  troubled,  melodramatic, 


devious,  unpredictable,  negligent.  The  ones 
who  don't  answer  letters,  the  ones  who  miss  the 
great  opportunity,  the  hard  drinkers,  the  bab- 
blers, the  porch  sitters,  the  deadline  missers, 
the  promise  breakers,  the  braggarts,  the  imma- 
ture, the  monstrous,  the  undisciplined,  the  easi- 
ly offended,  the  ones  who  insult  each  other 
to  death  but  cannot  break  off  relations.  We  are 
the  maladjusted,  the  complainers  intoxicated 
by  failure." 

We  are  irritating,  excessive,  depressing, 
somehow  unlucky.  People  are  accustomed  to 
slighting  us.  We  are  cheap  labor;  merchandise 
can  be  had  from  us  at  a  lower  price;  people  bring 
us  their  old  newspapers  as  gifts.  Letters  from 
us  come  sloppily  typed,  unnecessarily  detailed. 
People  smile  at  us,  pityingly,  as  long  as  we  do 
not  suddenly  become  unpleasant. 

As  long  as  we  do  not  say  anything  strange, 
sharp;  as  long  as  we  do  not  stare  at  our  nails  and 
bare  our  teeth;  as  long  as  we  do  not  become  wild 
and  cynical. 

♦ 

The  nature  of  the  writing  profession  is  such  that 
before  one  sits  down  at  one's  desk,  one  must 
leave  one's  identity  on  the  coatrack  in  the  front 
hall.  And  one  must  slough  off  the  stereotypes  of 
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one's  environment.  Above  the  clouds,  the  sun 
is  always  shining;  that  is  where  we  meet. 

Down  here,  this  miserable  self-pity — both 
individual  and  collective — interferes  with 
thought,  with  our  ability  to  see  ourselves  objec- 
tively. We  are  treated  badly;  we  report  this  in 
various  ways,  or  we  report  this  in  one  voice.  So 
we  are  treated  badly.  What  can  one  conclude 
from  this?  History  smiles  on  some  and  not  on 
ethers.  The  fortunate  sometimes  feel  an  instinc- 
tive aversion  to  the  unfortunate. 

♦ 

How  would  we  view  our  literature  if,  by  the 
touch  of  a  magic  wand,  freedom  of  the  press 
sprang  from  the  soil?  If  suddenly  no  courage  or 
morality  was  needed  to  write  the  truth? 

A  new  era  of  history  would  dawn  if  the  events 
in  Hungary  of  1956  could  be  called,  in  the  press, 
a  "revolution"  by  those  who  feel  it  was  a  revolu- 
tion, and  ,i  "counter-revolution"  by  those  who 
feel  it  was  a  counter-revolution. 

In  this  improbable  Utopian  situation  our  pres- 
ent literature  would  seem  unnecessarily  subtle 
and  windy.  It  would  be  like  emerging  from 
a  communal  neurosis.  We  would  exclaim, 
amazed:  What  on  earth  was  this  complicated 
nonsense  we  were  working  on? 

♦ 

We  are  not  on  the  stage  of  world  history;  we  do 
not  brag  about  our  power;  people  do  not  fear  us. 
Our  land  is  not  as  spacious,  our  spirit  not  as  ex- 
pansive as  the  Russians';  our  mind  understands 
the  Western  way  of  thinking  better.  We  judge 
our  circumstances,  straitened  by  the  East,  from 
a  point  of  view  influenced  by  the  West.  West- 
ern ridicule  counters  Eastern  inertia.  Here  one- 
may  learn  how  Eastern  and  Western  mentalities 
contend — in  our  heads  and  in  our  beds. 

Central  European  culture  is  both  a  half-breed 
and  a  crossbreed.  It  contains  progress  and  fatal- 
ism. Premeditation  and  drunkenness.  Time  is 
not  money  here.  We  talk  a  lot,  we  sit  at  meet- 
ings. The  trains  run  slower,  the  movies  run 
slower. 

♦ 

People  in  this  region  must  make  dangerous 
decisions  even  when  they  are  not  looking  for 
trouble.  A  friend  of  mine  once  said,  in  response 
to  a  rebuke,  that  he  was  not  hitting  the  wall 
with  his  head,  the  wall  was  hitting  him.  There 
are  unintentional  heroes.  Who  chooses  to  be  a 
hero?  Normal  Western  people  don't  get  into 
such  situations. 

Many  interesting,  intense  people  from  here 
have  wandered  all  over  the  world,  and  many 
have  stayed  put.  We  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
Western  Europe,  in  roughly  the  same  cultural 
sphere,  among  the  monuments  of  Europe's  past. 


We  ire  Europe  in  the  past  tense,  the  exotic  next 
door. 

Relativism  is  our  peculiarity.  We  can  look  at 
a  thing  one  way  and  then  another.  With  both 
cynicism  and  pathos,  a  combination  unfamiliar 
in  the  West. 

A  few  of  our  visitors  have  said  that  during 
their  stay  they  found  something  warm,  as  if  re- 
membered from  a  previous  life. 

There  is  a  lot  of  conversation,  it  you  like  con- 
versation. From  this  oral  literature,  never  print- 
ed, never  recorded,  something  has  settled  into 
our  books. 

We  are  at  the  geographical  center  of  Europe. 
On  a  sixteenth-century  Spanish  map,  Europe  is 
a  reclining  lady;  her  head  is  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, and  her  navel  is  Buda.  From  Budapest  one 
may  look  upon  lite  no  less  effectively  than  from 
any  other  spot  on  earth. 


[Advice  Column) 

LUMP  IT,  LADY 

From  "Readers'  Lifeline,"  an  adviee  column,  in  the 
)uly  29,  1988,  issue  o/Yomiuri  Shimbun,  a  diiily 
newspaper  published  in  Tokyo. 

i  am  a  housewife  in  my  thirties,  raising  three 
sons.  I  have  been  married  for  eight  years.  Ever 
since  we  got  married,  my  husband  has  left  all 
the  housework  to  me.  All  he  does  after  work  is 
drink  and  watch  TV. 

We  never  have  any  intimate  conversations 
because  he  ignores  me  when  I  try  to  talk  to  him. 
On  his  days  off,  he  gets  up  at  noon,  goes  to  a 
pachinko  parlor,  and  comes  home  late  at  night. 
We  hardly  ever  have  dinner  together  as  a  family. 

I  have  been  saving  money  steadily  for  eight 
years  in  order  to  buy  a  house  someday,  but  my 
husband  spends  70,000-80,000  yen  [$525- 
$600]  a  month  on  drink  and  pachinko. 

When  I  complain  he  tells  me  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  I  should  do  all  the  housework  and  he 
shouts,  "Who  do  you  think  is  earning  your 
bread?" 

I  wonder  sadly  how  I  could  have  married  a 
person  like  my  husband,  who  is  only  interested 
in  his  own  happiness,  while  so  many  fathers 
work  just  as  hard  as  he  does  but  also  play  with 
their  children  when  they  get  home.  When  I 
think  about  these  things  I  become  irritated,  am 
unable  to  sleep  at  night,  and  unconsciously  take 
out  my  anger  on  my  children. 

I  dream  about  divorcing  my  husband  and  liv- 
ing alone  with  my  children,  but  when  I  think 
about  the  financial  problems  this  would  cause,  I 
can't  make  up  my  mind. 
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Wynlon  Marsalis— Portrait 
Of  Wynton  Marsalis. 

(CBS  Masterworks)  373555 


U2-Rattle  And  Hum. 
(Island)  374017 


The  Movies  Go  To  The  Opera 
—Various  Artists.  (Angel) 
372342 


Luciano  Pavarotti— 
Pavarotti  In  Concert. 

(CBS  Masterworks)  373548 


Steve  Winwood-Roll  With  It. 
(Virgin)  371211 


1  le  Schuur-Talkin' 
I  You  (GRP)  374298 
111  ryslaw  Horszowski— 

1  nVChopin/Schumann 
I  such)  373902 
If  Moment  In  Time— 

I  Summer  Olympics 
1 1— Various  Artists 
Ii)  373811 
I  tall— Original  Sound 
I  (Elektra)  373779 
I  -Original  Motion 
I  e  Soundtrack 
I  Tibia)  373332 
I  luel  Ax-Chopin:  4 
1 70s,  Mazurkas 
[Master)  372466 
1  -Pierre  Rampal- 

i  lit  Of  Rampal 

j  Master.)  372383 

!  y  G-Silhouette 
U)  371559 
>  Lewis  And  The 
i-Small  World 
salis)  371419 
Bernstein  Songbook 
iction  from  West  Side 
,  On  The  Town,  etc. 
stein  cond.  (CBS) 

371088 
tl  Mehta,  Cond.- 
ky-Korsakov: 
herazade/Russian 
r  Overture  Israel 
armonic  Orchestra 
Master)  371021 
3  Gym— Rites  of 
Tier  (MCA)  370767 
.John-Reg  Strikes 
(MCA)  370536 
:h  Light  &  The  Light 
ide—The  Big  Bands 
ie  Thirties  (Project  3) 

341263 


Michael  Crawford-Songs 

From  Stage  &  Screen 
(Columbia)  370411 
Robert  Palmer— Heavy 
Nova  ((EMI))  370395 
David  Sanborn— Close  Up 
(Warner  Bros.)  370304 
Tracy  Chapman  (Elektra) 

369892 

Schumann-Cello 
Concerto.— Yo-Yo  Ma; 
Davis,  Bavarian  Radio  Sym. 
Orch.  (CBS  Master)  369843 

John  Wllllams-The 

Baroque  Album 

(CBS  Masterworks)  369769 

Claude  Boiling,  Piano- 
Boiling's  Greatest  Hits 
(CBS)  369751 
Richard  Marx  (EMI)  369611 
Van  Halen-OU812 
(Warner  Bros.)  369371 
Michael  Felnstein— 
Remember:  Michael 
Feinstein  Sings  Irving  Berlin 
(Elektra)  369322 
Bobby  McFerrln— Simple 
Pleasures  (EMI)  369306 
Basla— Time  And  Tides 
(Epic)  368043 
Sade— Stronger  Than  Pride 
(Epic)  368027 
Brahms— Double  Concerto. 
Isaac  Stern,  Yo-Yo  Ma; 
Abbado,  Chicago  Sym 
(CBS  Master)  367250 

Sinead  O'Connor-The 

Lion  and  The  Cobra 
(Chrysalis)  367086 

Beethoven-Sonatas 

"Moonlight"  and 
"Appassionata."  Andre 
Wans  (Angel)  366815 


Mendelssohn- Violin 
Concerto;  Saint-Saens: 
Intr.  &  Rondo  Capriccioso; 
Massenet:  Meditation. 
Nadja  Salerno-Sonnenberg 
(Angel)  366872 
Canadian  Brass— Bach: 
Art  Of  The  Fugue 
(CBS  Master)  366740 
Mozart:— Symphonies  Nos. 
31  &  36;  Don  Giovanni 
Overture.  E.  Batiz,  con. 
(Varese  Sarabande)  366708 
Carly  Simon— Greatest 
Hits  Live  (Arista)  365874 
Beethoven— Symphony 
No.  9.  Norrington,  The 
London  Classical  Players 
(Angel)  365619 
Placldo  Domingo— A  Love 
Until  the  End  of  Time 
Ricardo  Muti,  cond.  (CBS) 

365262 
Bruce  Springsteen- 
Tunnel  Of  Love  (Columbia) 

360115 
Beethoven:  Overtures- 
Bavarian  Radio  Orch.;  C. 
Davis,  Cond.  (CBS  Master) 

345199 

Wynton  Marsalis— 

Baroque 

Music  For  Trumpets. 
(CBS  Master.)  364695 
Andres  Segovia 
Collection,  Vol.  1  Music 
By  Bach 

(MCA  Classics)  362293 
George  Michael— Faith 
(Columbia)  362228 
Michael  Jackson— Bad 
(Epic)  362079 
Sting- . . .  Nothing  Like  The 
Sun  (A&M)  361675 
INXS-Kick  (Atlantic)  361519 


Tchaikovsky  Waltzes- 

Comissiona,  Houston  Sym. 
(Pro  Arte)  357871 
Beethoven— Piano  Cone. 
No.  5.  Perahia;  Haitink, 
Concertgebouw  Orch. 
(CBS  Master)  357657 
Brahms— Piano  Pieces, 
Op.  76  &  119;  Fantasies  Op. 
116.  Richard  Goode 
(Nonesuch)  357145 
Gloria  Estefan  &  Miami 
Sound  Machine— Let  It 
Loose  (Epic)  356279 
Whitney  Houston- 
Whitney  (Arista)  356154 
Pierre  Boulez,  Cond.— 
Stravinsky:  The  Firebird 
The  Song  Of  The 
Nightingale  New  York 
Philharmonic  (CBS  Master) 
355776 

Vladimir  Horowitz,  Piano 

—Favorite  Encores 

(CBS  Masterworks)  355164 

Johnny  Mathis/Henry 
Mancini— The  Hollywood 
Musicals  (Columbia)  349985 
Mahler— Symphony  No.  1 
Maazel,  Vienna  Phil. 
(CBS  Master)  349936 
Linda  Ronstadt-'Round 
Midnight  with  Nelson 
Riddle  And  His  Orch. 
(Asylum)  348987-398982 
Pachelbel  Canon-Other 
Digital  Delights.  Davis, 
Toronto  Chamber  Orch. 
(Fanfare)  348649 
The  Police— Every  Breath 
You  Take..  The  Singles 
(A&M)  348318 

A  Decade  Of 

Steely  Dan  (MCA)  341073 


Buddy  Holly— From  The 
Orig.  Master  Tapes  (MCA) 

348110 

Dvorak— New  World 
Symph.  Batiz,  London  Phil 
(Varese  Sarab )  346809 
The  Beach  Boys-Made  In 
U.S.A.  (Capitol)  346445 
Vlvaldi-The  4  Seasons. 
Maazel,  Members  Of  The 
French  Nat'l  Orch. 
(CBS  Master)  343715 
Bach:— Goldberg 
Variations  Glenn  Gould, 
Piano  (CBS  Master)  343251 
Tchaikovsky— Eugene 
Onegin.  Seiji  Ozawa,  Berlin 
Phil.  (Angel)  343244 
Barbra  Streisand-The 
Broadway  Album 
(Columbia)  342097 
Kiri  Te  Kanawa-Sings 
Gershwin  (Angel)  359745 
Enoch  Light  &  The  Light 
Brigade- The  Big  Bands 
Of  The  Thirties  (Project  3) 

341263 

Puccini  Heroines. -Kin  Te 
Kanawa,  Eva  Marlon,  etc. 
(CBS  Master)  339242 
Gershwin— Rhapsody  In 
Blue;  etc.  Tilson  Thomas, 
L.A.  Philharmonic 
(CBS  Master.)  339226 
Pinchas  Zukerman- 
Recorded  Live  In  Israel! 
Tchaikovsky:  Violin 
Concerto/Serenade 
Melancolique  Melodie/ 
Israel  Phil/Mehta,  Cond. 
(CBS  Master.)  336461 

Berlloz-Symphonie 
Fantastique.  Daniel 
Barenboim,  Berlin  Phil. 
(CBS  Master.)  335547 


Tchaikovsky-Suites  From 
The  Ballets:  Swan  Lake  & 
Sleeping  Beauty,  Muti, 
Philadelphia  Orch.  (Angel) 

334680 
Brahms— Symphony  No.  1 
In  C  Minor.  Klaus  Tennstedt, 
London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  (Angel)  332668 
Zubin  Mehta,  Cond.— 
Prokofiev:  Peter  And  The 
Wolf  Saint-Sains:  Carnival 
Of  The  Animals  Perlman/ 
Katia  &  Marielle  Labeque 
Israel  Philharmonic  Orch. 
(Angel)  331322 
Ravel— Bolero,  Etc. 
Maazel,  Orch.  Nat'l  De 
France  (CBS  Master) 

324822 

Wagner-Orchestral  Music. 
Mehta,  N  Y.  Phil. 
(CBS  Master)  323733 
Beethoven— Symphony 
No.  5;  Schubert:  Symphony 
No  8  Maazel.  Vienna  Phil. 
(CBS  Master)  321570 
Air  Supply-Greatest  Hits 
(Arista)  321307 
Motown's  25  #1  Hits 
(Motown)  319996-399998 
Nell  Diamond-12  Greatest 
Hits,  Vol.  II  (Columbia) 

314443 
Creedence  Clearwater 
Revival-20  Greatest  Hits 
(Fantasy)  308049 

Barry  Manilow— Greatest 
Hits  (Arista)  288670 

Eagles-Greatest  Hits  1971- 
1975  (Asylum)  287003 

Simon  &  Garf unkel— 

Greatest  Hits  (Columbia) 

219477 


( age  of  CD  sound  is  here — and  you 

;  e  a  practical  new  way  to  find  the  CDs  you 
ht.  As  your  introduction  to  the  CBS  Com- 
|t  Disc  Club,  you  can  choose  any  8  CDs 
j  d  in  this  ad  for  lit.  Fill  in  and  mail  the 
j  jlication— we'll  send  your  CDs  and  bill 
i  for  W  plus  shipping  and  handling.  You 
ply  agree  to  buy  6  more  CDs  (at  regular 
■  b  prices)  in  the  next  three  years— and  you 
iY  then  cancel  your  membership  anytime 
sr  doing  so. 

<  w  the  Club  works:  About  every  four 
sb  (13  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  the 
b's  music  magazine,  which  describes  the 
ection  of  the  Month . . .  plus  new  hits  and 
favorites  from  every  field  of  music.  In 
dition,  up  to  six  times  a  year,  you  may 
eive  offers  of  Special  Selections,  usually 
i  discount  off  regular  Club  prices,  for  a 
al  of  up  to  19  buying  opportunities, 
f  you  wish  to  receive  the  Selection  of  the 
'nth,  you  need  do  nothing— it  will  be 
sped  automatically.  If  you  prefer  an  alter  - 
e  selection,  or  none  at  all,  fill  in  the 
ponse  card  always  provided  and  mail  it 
the  date  specified.  You  will  always  have  at 

ctions  wilh  Iwo  numbers  contain  2  CDs  and  counl  as  2— s 


least  10  days  in  which  to  make  your  decision. 
If  you  ever  receive  any  Selection  without  hav- 
ing 10  days  to  decide,  you  may  return  it  at 
our  expense. 

The  CDs  you  order  during  your  member- 
ship will  be  billed  at  regular  Club  prices, 
which  currently  are  $12.98  to  $15.98-plus 
shipping  and  handling.  (Multiple-unit  sets 
may  be  somewhat  higher.)  After  completing 
your  enrollment  agreement  you  may  cancel 
membership  at  any  time;  if  you  decide  to 
continue  as  a  member,  you'll  be  eligible  for 
our  money-saving  bonus  plan.  It  lets  you  buy 
one  CD  at  half  price  for  each  CD  you  buy  at 
regular  Club  prices. 

10-Day  Free  Trial:  We'll  send  details  of  the 
Club's  operation  with  your  introductory  ship- 
ment. If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  just  return  everything  within  10 
days  and  you  will  have  no  further  obligation. 
So  why  not  choose  8  CDs  for  11  right  now? 
ADVANCE  BONUS  OFFER:  As  a  special 
offer  to  new  members,  take  one  additional 
Compact  Disc  right  now  and  pay  only 
$6.95.  It's  a  chance  to  get  a  ninth  selection 
at  a  super  low  price! 
wnle  in  both  numbers. 


CBS  COMPACT  DISC  CLUB,  1400  N.  Fruitridge  055/S89 
P.O.  Box  1129,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  47811-1129 

Please  accept  my  membership  application  under  the  terms  outlined  in  this 
advertisement.  Send  me  the  8  Compact  Discs  listed  here  and  bill  me  tc  plus 
shipping  and  handling  for  all  eight.  I  agree  to  buy  six  more  selections  of  regular 
Club  prices  in  the  coming  three  years—and  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any 
time  after  doing  so. 


My  main  musical  interest  is  (check  one):  (But  I  may  olways  choose  horn  ony  category) 
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CD  : 

Si 


□  Hard  Rock  □  Soft  Rock 

Von  Ho/en,  Sieve  Winwood, 

U2  Fleetwood  Mac 

□  Easy  listening/Pop 

Barry  Manilow,  Barbra  Streisand, 
Johnny  Malhis,  Ray  Connill 

Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss  PfinlFitst Nome  initio! 


Address . 


□  Jazz 

Kenny  G., 
Spyro  Gyro 
Q  Classical* 

Vladimir  Horowitz, 
Yo-Yo  Ma 


.  Apt 


City  . 


Stole  

Do  you  have  a  VCR?  1041    □  Yes    □  No 

Do  you  have  a  credit  card?  (031    □  Yes    □  No 

ADVANCE  BONUS  OFFER:  Also  send  me 

one  more  CD  right  now  at  the  super  low  price 

of  just  $6.95,  which  will  be  billed  to  me. 
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BS COMPACT  DISC  CLUB:  Tferre  Haute,  IN 47811 
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"This  one's  useless — it  keeps  going,  'Oh,  God,  say  it's  only  a  dream. 
Oh,  Gcxi,  say  it's  only  a  dream."' 


From  Punch. 


Do  you  think  I  should  just  divorce  my  hus- 
band rather  than  raise  my  children  in  such  a 
gloomy  family?  Or,  for  the  sake  of  my  children, 
should  I  play  the  role  of  the  "household  em- 
ployee" that  my  husband  considers  me?  Please 
give  me  some  advice. 

Mrs.  Y. 
Aichi-ken 

You  are  the  only  woman  among  four  men. 
You  should  be  proud  of  your  role  as  "queen"  of 
the  house.  It  is  actually  you  who  controls  the 
household.  You  rule  the  family  through  your 
housework  and  child-raising  responsibilities. 
You  are  dissatisfied  because  you  don't  like  the 
role  of  "household  employee,"  which  is  really  a 
precious  role,  full  of  dignity. 

It  must  be  difficult  for  a  man  like  your  hus- 
band, who  has  been  brought  up  to  believe  he 
has  no  responsibilities  to  the  house  or  the  chil- 
dren, to  understand  your  dissatisfaction.  And 
he  must  find  it  humiliating  to  hear  you  com- 
plain every  time  he  does  something.  This  is 
what  keeps  him  out  of  the  house. 

The  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  irritated 
and  gloomy  and  take  your  anger  out  on  the  chil- 
dren because  you  will  soon  start  detesting  your- 
self. What  you  should  be  doing  at  this  point  is 
fully  enjoying  housework,  taking  care  of  the 
children,  and  saving  money  instead  of  blaming 


your  husband  for  not  helping  with  household 
duties.  Your  husband  might  even  feel  like  trying 
to  help  you  if  he  sees  you  enjoying  your  respon- 
sibilities. 

And  you  should  make  your  children  proud  of 
their  father  by  telling  them  good  things  about 
him.  A  father  tries  harder  if  he  gets  respect. 

Michiko  Fukazawa 
Counselor 


[Letter] 

LOVE  BYTES 

This  letter  was  mailed  to  Incurable  Romantix  sub- 
scribers last  year.  For  $35  a  year,  subscribers  to  the 
New  York  City-based  service  receive  one  letter  each 
month,  which  they  sign  before  sending  on  to  their 
lover.  In  the  letter  below,  "F3"  is  to  be  replaced 
with  the  name  of  the  beloved,  "F4"  with  that 
of  the  subscriber.  The  service  currently  has  450 
subscribers. 

My  dearest,  sweetest  F3, 

With  this  Valentine's  Day  coming  so  soon,  I 
am  filled  with  expectation.  Valentine's  Day  is  a 
day  meant  for  us  to  express  our  love,  and  I  have 
so  very  much  to  express.  People  all  over  say  so 
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many  things  about  this  special  day,  and  often 
people  make  too  much  of  it,  but,  dearest  F3,  I 
feel  the  full  spirit  of  the  day  knowing  that  I  have 
you.  We  can't  make  too  much  of  it. 

Love  is  a  strange  thing,  F3.  You  cannot  chase 
it,  you  cannot  pursue  it,  you  cannot  manufac- 
ture it.  But  when  it  happens,  as  in  the  great  ro- 
mance we  two  now  have,  F3  and  F4,  it  becomes 
a  treasure  that  no  treasure  chest  could  ever  hold. 
I  want  to  shout  out  our  love  over  the  hillsides, 
over  the  mountains,  over  the  oceans,  the  des- 
erts, the  growing  fields  of  grain.  1  want  to  write 
about  our  love  to  the  great  journals  of  the  world, 
the  newspapers,  the  magazines — to  everyone 
who  will  ever  want  to  print  it,  to  anyone  who 
will  listen. 

1  want  to  whisper  my  love  for  you,  F3,  stand- 
ing with  you  on  a  quiet  hillside,  walking  with 
you  on  a  deserted  beach,  kissing  your  sweet  lips 
while  we're  alone  in  an  elevator,  after  one  of  us 
has  had  the  impulse  to  push  the  stop  button. 

Romantic  thoughts  about  you,  F3,  come  to 
me  all  the  time,  through  the  days,  weeks,  and 
months  of  the  year.  But  now,  as  Valentine's  Day 
comes  really  near,  the  feelings  are  growing.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  our  Valentine's  Day  to- 
gether becomes  a  memorable  one,  a  wonderful 
one,  a  day  not  just  to  commemorate  our  love  but 
to  make  it  grow  larger,  to  see  it  become  greater 
and  greater,  stronger  and  stronger. 

I  am  yours  this  Valentine's  Day,  F3.  Yours  for- 
ever, for  now  and  for  every  Valentine's  Day  to 
come. 

Forever, 
F4 


[Essay] 

BEETLEMANIA 

From  "Beetles,"  in  Other  People's  Trades,  a  col- 
lection of  essays  by  Primo  Levi,  which  will  he 
published  by  Summit  in  May.  Levi  died  in  1987. 
Translated  by  Raymond  Rosenthal. 

it  is  said  that  the  famous  British  biologist 
J.B.  S.  Haldane,  when  asked  by  a  churchman 
(at  a  time  when  he  was  a  convinced  Marxist)  to 
state  his  conception  of  God,  said:  "He  is  inordi- 
nately fond  of  beetles."  We  can  only  agree;  for 
reasons  that  we  do  not  fully  understand,  the  or- 
der of  insects  to  which  Haldane  is  referring — 
Coleoptera — includes  at  least  350,000  officially 
catalogued  species,  and  new  species  are  contin- 
ually being  discovered.  Many  environments  and 
geographic  areas  have  not  yet  been  explored  by 
the  specialists,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  present 
there  exist  1.5  million  species  of  coleoptera: 


now,  we  mammals,  notwithstanding  our  pride 
in  being  the  crown  of  creation,  do  not  number 
more  than  5,000  species;  at  the  very  most  a  few 
dozen  new  ones  might  yet  be  discovered, 
though  many  existing  species  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing extinct. 

And  yet,  the  development  of  coleoptera  does 
not  seem  all  that  innovative:  it  consists  simply 
in  having  changed  the  purpose  of  the  anterior 
pair  of  wings.  They  are  no  longer  wings  but  ely- 
tra: thickened  and  robust,  they  act  solely  as 
protection  for  the  posterior  wings,  which  are 
membranous  and  delicate.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  meticulous  ritual  by  which  a  cock- 
chafer or  a  ladybug  prepares  for  flight,  and  who 
has  compared  it  with  the  deliberate  and  lightning- 
quick  takeoff  of  a  fly,  will  have  noticed  that  for 
most  coleoptera  flight  in  itself  is  not  a  way  to 
escape  aggressors  but  rather  a  transportation  sys- 
tem to  which  the  insect  has  recourse  only  for 
long  journeys:  a  bit  like  one  of  us  who,  when 
taking  an  airplane,  must  subject  himself  to  the 
business  of  buying  a  ticket,  checking  in,  and  en- 
during the  long  wait  at  the  airport.  The  cock- 
chafer opens  the  elytra  slightly,  maneuvers  his 
wings,  finally  stretches  them,  lifts  the  elytra  ob- 
liquely and  begins  his  flight,  neither  agile  nor 
swift.  It  would  appear  that  a  high  price  must  be 
paid  for  a  good  cuirass. 

But  the  coleopteran's  armor  is  an  admirable 
structure.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  natural  engi- 
neering and  is  reminiscent  of  the  iron  armor  of 
medieval  warriors.  It  has  no  gaps:  although  not 
welded,  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen  form 
a  squat,  practically  invulnerable  block.  The 
tenuous  antennae  can  be  retracted  into  grooves, 
and  the  legs'  articulations  are  protected  by 
flanges  that  recall  the  shin  guards  in  The  Iliad. 
The  resemblance  between  a  beetle  that  ad- 
vances, pushing  aside  the  grass,  slow  and  power- 
ful, and  a  tank  is  so  striking  that  it  immediately 
calls  to  mind  a  metaphor  that  can  be  expressed 
in  two  ways:  the  insect  is  a  small  panzer;  the 
panzer  is  an  enormous  insect.  The  back  of  the 
beetle  is  heraldic:  convex  or  flat,  opaque  or 
shiny,  it  is  a  noble  escutcheon. 

But  it  is  in  the  species'  manner  of  feeding  it- 
self that  the  Eternal's  fondness  for  beetles  has 
truly  unleashed  all  of  his  imaginative  powers. 
There  is  no  organic  material,  living,  dead,  or 
decomposed,  that  hasn't  an  enthusiast  among 
the  coleoptera.  Many  beetles  are  omnivorous, 
but  others  feed  at  the  expense  of  a  single  animal 
or  vegetable  species.  There  are  those  who  eat 
snails  exclusively  and  have  turned  themselves 
into  a  tool  suited  to  this  purpose:  their  abdomen 
is  voluminous,  but  their  head  and  chest  have 
an  elongated  shape,  well  suited  to  penetration. 
They  are  living  syringes:  they  plant  themselves 
in  the  victim's  soft  body,  inject  it  with  digestive 
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juices,  wait  for  the  tissues  to  disintegrate,  and 
then  suck  them  up. 

The  very  beautiful  cetonias  or  rose  chafers 
(dear  to  the  poet  Guido  Gozzano,  who,  in  one 
of  the  most  heautiful  verses  ever  composed  in 
Italian,  called  them  "desperate  cetonias  oxer- 
turned")  feed  only  on  roses,  and  the  no  less 
heautiful  sacred  scarahs  only  on  hovine  excre- 
ment: the  male  makes  a  small  ball  of  it,  clasps  it 
hetween  his  hind  tarsi  as  if  between  two  pivots, 
and  fakes  off  in  reverse  gear,  pushing  and  rolling 
it  until  he  finds  a  terrain  suitable  tor  burying  it; 
at  that  point  the  female  makes  het  entrance  and 
deposits  on  it  a  single  egg.  The  larva  will  teed  on 
the  matter  (by  now  no  longer  ignoble)  to  which 
the  farsighted  couple  has  devoted  so  much  ef- 
fott,  and  after  the  molting  a  new  scarab  will 
emerge  from  the  tomb:  indeed,  according  to 
some  ancient  observers,  the  same  scarab  as  be- 
fore, risen  from  death  like  the  phoenix. 

Othet  beetles  can  be  found  only  in  slow  or 
stagnant  waters.  They  are  splendid  swimmers: 
some,  who  knows  why,  swim  in  narrow  circles 
or  complicated  spirals;  others  move  in  a  straight 
line  toward  an  invisible  prey.  None  of  them, 
however,  has  lost  the  faculty  of  flying,  for  neces- 
sity often  forces  them  to  abandon  a  pond  that 
has  dried  up  and  find  another  body  of  water, 
perhaps  far  away.  Once,  traveling  at  night  along 
a  moonlit  highway,  I  heard  the  windows  and  the 
roof  of  my  car  bombarded  as  if  by  hail:  it  was 
a  swarm  of  diving  beetles — shiny,  brown,  and 
edged  with  orange,  nearly  as  big  as  nuts — who 
had  mistaken  the  asphalt  tor  a  river  and  tried  in 
vain  to  land  on  it.  These  beetles,  for  hydro- 
dynamic  reasons,  have  achieved  a  compactness 
and  simplicity  of  shape  that  I  believe  is  unique 
in  the  animal  kingdom:  viewed  from  above, 
they  are  perfect  ellipses  from  which  protrude 
only  legs,  transformed  into  oars. 

In  eluding  dangers  and  aggressors,  these  in- 
sects "think  of  everything."  Some  exotic  spe- 
cies, as  large  as  fava  beans,  are  endowed  with 
inctedible  muscular  strength.  If  enclosed  in  a 
hand  they  force  their  way  out  between  the  fin- 
gers; if  mistakenly  swallowed  by  a  toad  (toads 
will  swallow  any  small  object  they  see  moving 
on  a  horizontal  line),  they  do  not  follow  the 
strategy  of  Jonah  gulped  down  by  the  whale,  nor 
that  of  Pinocchio  and  Gepetto  in  the  shark's 
stomach,  but  simply  using  their  front  legs  like 
earth  movers,  they  dig  their  way  out  through 
the  body  of  the  aggtessor. 

Anothet  singular  escape  is  performed  by  the 
click  beetle,  that  elegant  beetle  with  an  elon- 
gated body.  If  lifted  or  in  any  way  disturbed,  it 
retracts  its  legs  and  antennae  and  pretends  to  be 
dead;  hut  after  a  minute  or  two  a  sudden  click  is 
heard,  and  the  insect  jumps  into  the  ait.  To  ex- 
ecute this  short  leap,  which  is  undertaken  to 


disconcert  aggressors,  it  does  not  use  its  legs  but 
a  curious  system  ot  tension  and  snap.  When 
feigning  death,  thorax  and  abdomen  are  not 
aligned  but  form  a  small  angle:  a  kind  ot  ratchet 
is  released,  they  straighten  with  a  snap,  and  the 
click  beetle  is  gone. 

The  cold  light  of  fireflies  (they  too  are  co- 
leoptera)  is  not  aimed  at  defense,  but  serves  to 
facilitate  mating.  And  this  too  is  an  invention 
unique  among  animals  who  do  not  live  in  the 
watet.  But  there  is  a  certain  species  of  firefly — 
the  "femme  fatale" — whose  females  imitate  the 
steady  light  of  a  conventional  female  firefly, 
thus  attracting  the  males  and  devouring  them  as 
soon  as  they  alight  beside  them. 

All  these  modes  of  behavior  evoke  a  complex 
range  ot  impressions:  amazement,  curiosity,  ad- 
miration, horror,  and  laughter,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  sensation  of  extraneousness  or 
alienation  predominates.  These  small  flying  for- 
ttesses,  these  portentous  little  machines,  whose 
instincts  were  programmed  100  million  years 
ago,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  us;  they  rep- 
resent a  totally  different  solution  to  the  problem 
of  survival.  To  some  extent — even  if  only  sym- 
bolically— we  humans  recognize  ourselves  in 
the  social  structures  of  ants  and  bees,  in  the  in- 
dustriousness  of  spiders,  in  the  dance  of  buttet- 
tlies:  but  nothing  teally  ties  us  to  the  beetles, 
not  even  parental  concerns,  because  among  co- 
leoptera  it  is  very  rare  for  a  mother  (much  less  a 
father)  to  see  her  offspring  before  she  dies.  They 
are  the  different  ones,  the  aliens,  the  monsters. 
Kafka's  atrocious  hallucination  was  not  chosen 
by  chance — when  the  traveling  salesman  Gregor 
Samsa  "awoke  one  morning  from  uneasy 
dreams,"  he  found  himself  changed  into  an 
enormous  beetle,  so  inhuman  that  no  one  in  his 
family  could  bear  his  presence. 

So,  then,  these  different  beetles  have  shown 
a  marvelous  capacity  to  adjust  to  all  climates, 
have  colonized  all  ecological  niches,  and  have 
eaten  everything:  some  even  perforate  lead  and 
tinfoil.  They  have  elaborated  an  armor  with  ex- 
traordinary resistance  to  impact,  compression, 
chemical  agents,  and  radiation.  Some  of  them 
dig  underground  shelters  that  are  meters  deep. 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe  they  would 
be  the  most  likely  candidates  to  succeed  us. 

On  top  of  evetything  else,  their  technology  is 
ingenious  but  rudimentary  and  instinctive;  after 
the  planet  becomes  theirs,  many  millions  of 
years  will  pass  before  a  beetle  particulatly  loved 
by  God,  at  the  end  of  its  calculations,  will  find 
written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  letters  of  fire  that 
energy  is  equal  to  mass  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  light.  Until  then  the  new 
kings  of  the  wotld  will  live  tranquilly,  confining 
themselves  to  devouring  one  anothet  and  living 
as  parasites  among  themselves. 
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A  WRITER'S  JOURNAL 

From  "Learning  to  Eat  Soup,"  by  Edward  Hoag- 
land,  in  the  Autumn  1988  Antaeus,  an  issue  de- 
voted  to  writers'  journals,  notebooks,  and  diaries. 
Hoagland's  most  recent  hank  is  Heart's  IVsire,  a 
collection  of  essays. 

L  earning  to  eat  si  mp: 

Like  little  boats  that  go  out  to  sea 

1  push  my  spoon  away  from  me. 

To  strike  a  balance  is  everything.  If  a  person 
sings  quietly  to  himself  on  the  street  people 
smile  with  approval;  but  if  he  talks  it's  not  ill 
right — they  think  he's  crazy.  The  singer  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  happy  and  the  talker  unhappy, 
which  counts  heavily  against  him.  ...  To  strike 
a  balance:  if,  tor  example,  walking  in  the 
woods,  we  flake  off  a  bit  of  hangnail  skin  and  an 
ant  drags  this  bonanza  away,  we  might  say  that 
the  ants  were  feasting  on  human  flesh;  but 
probably  wouldn't.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  suffers  a  heart  attack  there  and  festers  un- 
discovered, then  we  would. 

If  two  people  are  in  love  they  can  sleep  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife. 

I  ride  my  stutter,  posting  over  its  jolts,  swerv- 
ing with  it,  guiding  it,  if  never  "mastering"  it. 

At  6  A.M.  1  shoot  a  porcupine  in  the  garage 
(knew  about  it  from  seeing  Bimbo  vomit  from  a 
fear  reaction  after  his  many  tangles  with  porcu- 
pines). It  goes  under  the  building  to  die  but  not 
too  far  for  a  rake  to  reach.  I  take  it  to  Paul 
Brooks's  house.  In  his  freezer  he  has  wood- 
chuck,  beaver,  bear,  deer,  bobcat,  and  porcu- 
pine meat  (he  is  a  man  living  only  on  Social 
Security),  and  he  cleans  it  for  me.  We  see  it's  a 
mamma  with  milk  in  her  breasts.  His  mouth  fills 
with  saliva  as  he  works;  he's  also  preparing  a 
venison  roast  for  lunch  with  garlic  salt,  Worces- 
tershire sauce,  pepper,  onions,  etc.  Says  this 
time  of  year,  first  of  June,  the  woodchucks  are 
light  as  your  hat,  the  winter  has  been  so  long  for 
them;  you  can  feel  their  thin  legs.  Porcupine 
liver  is  a  delicacy,  the  rest  not  so  much.  The 
porcupine  had  been  chewing  at  my  garage;  I  eat 
the  porcupine,  therefore  I'm  eating  my  garage — 
dark  drumsticks  that  night  by  kerosene  lamp. 
Game  tastes  herby  even  without  herbs — best  is 
bobcat  and  muskrat,  in  my  experience,  not 
counting  big  meats  like  moose.  One  country- 
man we  know  had  his  ashes  scattered  on  his 


muskrat  pond.  The  porcupine  had  chattered  its 
teeth  and  rattled  its  poor  quiver  ot  quills  as  1  had 
approached  with  my  gun.  Was  so  waddly  it 
could  not  even  limp  properly  when  badly 
wounded.  Lay  on  its  side  gurgling,  choking,  and 
sighing  like  a  man  dying. 

My  first  overtly  sexual  memory  is  of  me  on  my 
knees  in  the  hallway  outside  our  fifth-grade 
classroom  cleaning  the  floor,  and  Lucy  Smith  in 
a  white  blouse  and  black  skirt  standing  above 
me,  watching  me. 

My  first  memory  is  ot  being  on  a  train  derailed 
in  a  rainstorm  in  Nebraska  one  night  when  I  was 
two — and  of  hearing,  as  we  rode  in  a  hay  wagon 
toward  the  distant  weak  lights  of  a  little  station, 
thai  a  boy  my  age  had  just  choked  to  death  from 
breathing  mud.  But  maybe  my  first  real  memory 
emerged  when  my  father  was  dying.  I  was  thirty- 
five  and  I  dreamt  so  incredibly  vividly  of  being 
dandled  and  rocked  and  hugged  by  him,  being 
only  a  few  months  old,  giggling  helplessly  and 
happily. 

Wife  of  E's  uncle,  to  prevent  him  from  going 
to  work  one  morning  when  she  preferred  he  stay 
home,  set  the  alarm  so  that  it  seemed  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  make  the  train  when  he  woke. 
But  he  did  rush  so  terribly  he  got  to  the  station, 
and  there  collapsed  and  died,  and  she,  only 
twenty-seven,  never  remarried. 

I  like  Easterners  more  than  Westerners  but 
Western  geography  more  than  Eastern  geogra- 
phy; and  I  like  the  country  more  than  the  city, 
but  I  like  city  people  more  than  country  people. 

Essays,  the  most  conversational  form,  have 
naturally  drawn  me,  who  has  a  hard  time  speak- 
ing in  ordinary  terms. 

Writers  customarily  write  in  the  morning  and 
try  to  make  news,  make  love,  or  make  friends  in 
the  afternoon.  But,  alas,  I  write  all  day  long. 

Petrarch,  climbing  Mount  Ventoux  in  1336, 
began  the  Renaissance  by  being  the  first  learned 
man  ever  to  climb  a  mountain  only  for  the  view. 

People  who  marry  their  great  loves  sometimes 
wish  they'd  married  their  best  friends,  and  vice 
versa. 

Trapeze  artists  complain  "there's  too  much 
gravity"  on  days  when  a  change  of  the  weather 
or  the  magnetic  field  affects  their  bodies.  Elvin 
Bale  bought  his  heel-hook  act  from  Geraldine 
Soules,  who  after  a  fall  started  doing  a  dog  act 
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More  Less 


AORE  EFFECTIVE 

duplicating  the  motion  of  cross  country  skiing,  the 
Id's  best  exercise,  NordicTrack  provides  the  ideal 
■>bic  workout.  Your  total  body  is  exercised  simul- 
?ously. 

AORE  COMPLETE 

ike  bikes  and  other  sitdown  exercisers,  NordicTrack 
xises  major  muscles  in  the  buttocks  and  legs  more  uni- 
rtly,  as  well  as  exercising  the  arms,  shoulders, 
back.  You  get  a  total  body  workout. 

AORE  CALORIES  BURNED 

tests  at  a  major  university 
■dicTrack  burned  more  calories 
1  provided  a  greater  aerobic 
■kout  than  an  exercise  bike 
a  rowing  machine.* 

\AORE  UNIFORM 

ike  a  rowing  machine, 
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stance  for  upper  and 
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t  makes  exercising  more 
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rcise  in  the  comfort  of  your 
ne,  any  time  of  day,  in  any  weather, 
u'll  be  more  likely  to  exercise  reg- 

rly  and  achieve  your  fitness  goals. 
rdicTrack  folds  easily,  requiring  storage 
ace  of  only  17"  x  23". 

ientific  test  results  included  in  NordicTrack  brochure. 
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■  LESS  TIME 

Because  NordicTrack  is  so  much  more  efficient 
than  an  exercise  bike  or  rowing  machine,  you  burn 
more  calories  and  get  a  better  aerobic  workout  in 
less  time. 

LESS  EFFORT 

In  running  and  biking,  the  leg  muscles  do  most  of  the  work. 
With  NordicTrack,  the  exercise  workload  is  shared  by 
the  upper  and  lower  body  muscles,  so  exercise 
seems  to  require  less  effort  and  provides 
greater  cardiovascular  benefits. 

■  NO  DIETING 

Recent  studies  show  that 
aerobic  exercise  is  much  more 
effective  for  losing  weight  than 
dieting.  And  no  other  exer- 
cise machine  burns  more 
calories  than  Nordic 
Track ...  So  you  can  lose 
weight  faster  without 
dieting. 

■  NO  IMPACT 

Running  and  some 
aerobic  workouts  can 
cause  painful  and 
harmful  jarring  to  the 
body,  resulting  in  knee, 
shin,  back  and  other 
injuries.  NordicTrack 
gives  you  a  vigorous  aero- 
bic workout  that  is  com- 
pletely jarless. 

NO  SKIING 
EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED 

NordicTrack  is  for  everyone  who 
wants  the  benefits  of  regular  exercise. 
Even  if  you've  never  skied  (and  never  plan 
to),  in  a  few  minutes  you'll  soon  be  "tracking." 
Great  for  all  ages  and  weights. 

■  NO  RISK 

NordicTrack's  excellent  quality  and  performance  allows  us  to 
offer  a  no-risk,  30-day  trial  return  privilege.  In  fact,  customer 
referrals  are  our  largest  source  of  orders. 
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instead.  Soules  had,  in  rum,  bought  it  from 
Vander  Barbette,  who,  walking  tunny  aftei  /us 
fall,  had  become  a  female  impersonator  and 
trainer  or  circus  showgirls. 

The  fifties  are  an  interim  decade  of  lite,  like 
the  thirties.  In  the  thirties  one  still  has  the  ener- 
gy of  one's  twenties,  combined  with  the  judg- 
ment (sometimes)  of  the  forties.  In  the  titties 
one  still  has  the  energy  of  one's  forties,  com- 
bined with  the  composure  of  rhe  sixties. 

Nature  writers,  I  sometimes  think,  are  second 
only  ro  cookbook  writers  in  being  screwed  up. 

A  mother  whale's  milk  would  stain  the  sea 
after  she  was  harpooned,  and  the  calf  would  cir- 
cle the  ship  forlornly.  "1  do  not  say  that  John  or 
Jonathan  will  realize  all  this,"  said  Thoreau,  in 
finishing  Walden;  and  that's  the  central  and 
tragic  dilemma  as  the  environmentalist  move- 
ment fights  its  rearguard  battles. 

In  starving  midwinter,  foxes  catch  cats  by 
rolling  on  their  backs  like  a  kitten  ready  to  play. 

My  bifocals  are  like  a  horse's  halter,  binding 
the  lower  half  of  my  eyes  to  the  day's  work. 

Buying  a  new  car  after  thirteen  years,  I  dis- 
cover why  country  people  like  to  keep  the  old 
one  about  the  yard.  First,  it  makes  the  house 
look  occupied.  Second,  it's  a  nesting  site  for 
ducks  and  geese  and  a  shelter  for  chickens  dur- 
ing the  day.  Third,  it  reminds  you  of  you. 


[Story] 

TO  DIE 

FOR  ONE'S  COUNTRY 
IS  GLORIOUS 


By  Danilo  Kis.  From  The  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Dead,  a  collection  of  Kis 's  stories  that  Farrar,  $traw> 
and  Giroux  will  publish  in  March.  Kis  was  bom  in 
Subotica,  Yugoslavia,  and  lives  in  Belgrade  and 
Paris.  In  a  postscript  he  writes  that  "To  Die  for 
One's  Country  Is  Glorious"  is  "a  free  reworking  of 
a  late  bourgeois  legend."  The  volume  was  trai\slated 
from  the  Serbian  by  Michael  Henry  Heim. 

w 

T  Then,  at  dawn  on  that  April  day,  the  day 
set  by  imperial  decree  for  his  execution,  the 
guards  entered  his  cell,  the  young  Esterhazy  was 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  his  hands  tightly  clasped 
in  prayer.  His  head  was  bent  low  and  his  light 


hair  fell  to  either  side,  revealing  a  long  thin 
neck  and  jagged  backbone  that  disappeared  un- 
der a  collarless  linen  shirt.  The  guards  paused, 
considering  a  count's  conversation  with  God 
sufficient  reason  to  disregard,  for  a  moment,  the 
strict  rules  of  Spanish  ritual.  The  priest  also 
shrank  back,  mutely  clenching  the  hands  he 
had  brought  together  in  prayer.  His  palms  were 
sweaty  and  had  left  a  telltale  stain  on  the  ivory 
covers  of  the  breviary;  his  rosary,  its  beads  rhe 
size  of  olives,  swung  silently.  The  only  sound 
came  from  an  enormous  ring  of  keys  that  was 
held  by  one  of  the  guards  and  clanked  two  or 
three  times,  unrhyrhmically. 

"Amen,"  the  young  man  whispered,  coming 
to  the  end  of  his  morning  prayer.  Then  he  add- 
ed, our  loud,  "Forgive  me,  my  Father." 

Ar  that  moment,  as  it  by  command,  the 
drums  began  to  beat,  ominous,  and  monotonous 
like  rain. 

A  ruddy-faced,  bushy-mustached  hussar  offi- 
cer framed  by  the  long  rifles  of  two  Croatian  uh- 
lans, one  on  each  side,  started  reading  out  the 
sentence.  He  had  a  hoarse  voice  that  echoed 
through  the  cell  with  a  hollow  ring.  The  sen- 
tence was  harsh  and  implacable:  death  by  hang- 
ing. The  young  nobleman,  weapon  in  hand, 
had  taken  part  in  one  of  the  mass  uprisings — 
sudden  and  unforeseen,  bloody,  brutal,  and 
hopeless — that  shook  the  empire  from  time  to 
time,  only  to  be  just  as  suddenly,  brutally,  and 
hopelessly  crushed.  His  origins  and  the  emi- 
nence of  his  line  had  been  treated  by  the  court 
as  aggravating  circumstances,  as  a  betrayal  not 
only  of  the  monarch  but  also  of  his  own  caste. 
The  punishment  was  meant  to  set  an  example. 

The  condemned  man  could  scarcely  make  out 
a  word  among  the  string  of  monotonous  sylla- 
bles throbbing  in  his  ears  like  so  many  drum- 
beats. Time  had  stopped.  Past,  present,  and 
future  had  merged,  the  drums  beat  on,  and  his 
temples,  like  a  frantic  pulse,  pounded  with  the 
far-off  sounds  of  victorious  assaults  and  battles, 
triumphal  processions,  and  wirh  the  beating  of 
other  drums,  drums  draped  in  black,  no  longer 
announcing  his  death  but  the  death  of  another. 
His  youth  notwithstanding  (he  looked  more  like 
a  boy  too  tall  for  his  age  than  a  mature  young 
man),  he  had  seen  blood  flow  and  come  face- 
to-face  with  death,  though  never  yet  at  such 
close  range.  And  the  very  proximity  of  death, 
the  sensation  of  it  breathing  on  his  bare  neck, 
distorted  the  view  of  reality  reaching  his  con- 
sciousness, just  as  for  an  astigmatic  the  proxim- 
ity of  an  object  serves  only  to  make  it  appear 
more  misshapen.  All  that  mattered  to  him — 
because  what  his  world  valued  most  besides  an 
honorable  life  was  an  honorable  death — was  to 
preserve  the  dignity  required  of  an  Esterhazy  at 
such  a  moment. 
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Chapman  •  Fast  Car,  Talkin'  Bout  A 
ution,  Baby  Can  I  Hold  You,  Moun- 

0'  Things,  Across  The  Lines,  etc. 
a  153582 

je Harrison:  Cloud  Nine*  #1  smash 
t  My  Mind  Set  On  You,  When  We  Was 
;tc.  Warner/Dark  Horse  174328 

y  Newman:  Land  Of  Oreams  •  Dixie 
Its  Money  That  Matters,  Roll  With  The 
les,  more.  Reprise  100527 

ii,  The  Four  Seasons  •  Simon  Stan- 
violin.  The  English  Concert/Pinnock. 

115356 

v  Hornsby  And  The  Range:  Scenes 
The  Southside  •  The  Valley  Road, 
is  Ladder,  more.  RCA  180187 

ikovsky,  1812  Overture;  Romeo 
Juliet;  Nutcracker  Suite  •  Chicago 
hony  Orchestra/Solti.  London  125179 

lica: ..  And  Justice  For  All  •  One, 
ened,  title  song,  To  Live  Is  To  Die, 
Elektra  200478 

y  G:  Silhouette  •  We've  Saved  The 
For  Last  (w/Smokey  Robinson),  title 
Tradewmds,  more.  Arista  100603 

igo:  19  •  Don't  Wanna  Live  Without 
_ove,  etc.  Reprise  154404 

elis:  Direct  •  The  Motion  Of  Stars, 
"Approach,  more.  Arista  100470 

ley  Houston:  Whitney  •  I  Wanna 
e  With  Somebody,  Didn't  We  Almost 
It  All,  etc.  Arista  152854 

Halen:  OU812  •  When  It's  Love,  Black 
3lue,  etc.  Warner  Bros.  150913 

ard  Marx  •  Endless  Summer  Nights, 
ild've  Known  Better,  Don't  Mean 
ng,  more.  EMI  134073 

es  Segovia  Plays  Rodrigo,  Ponce  & 
>ba«  MCA  163579 

Oslin:  This  Woman  •  Includes  Hold 
doney,  title  song,  Where  Is  A  Woman  To 
ealous.  more.  RCA  100579 
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Plays  MOZART 

concerto 
No.  23  ! 
Sonata 
No.  13  i 

1 1 5436 

Robert  Palmer:  Heavy  Nova  •  Simply  Ir- 
resistible, More  Than  Ever,  Change  His 
Ways,  etc.  EMI  Digital  100035 

Jimmy  Page:  Outrider  •  Led  Zeppelins 
guitarist  solos  on  Wasting  My  Time,  The 
Only  One,  etc.  Getfen  123721 

Led  Zeppelin:  Houses  Of  The  Holy 

D'yer  Maker,  Over  The  Hills  And  Far  Away, 
Dancing  Days,  No  Quarter,  more. 
Atlantic  134321 

Pops  In  Space  •  Boston  Pops/Williams. 
Music  from  Star  Wars,  The  Empire  Strikes 
Back,  more.  Philips  105392 

Jazz  CD  Sampler  •  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Louis 
Armstrong,  Count  Basie,  Stan  Getz,  Bill 
Evans,  more.  Polygram  173406 
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100517 
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Yes,  pick  any  4  compact  discs  shown  here!  You  need  buy  just  one  selection 
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!  to  you  automatically  If  you'd  prefer  an  alternate  selection,  or  none  at  all,  just 
rn  the  card  enclosed  with  each  issue  of  your  magazine  by  the  date  specified 
he  card  You  will  have  at  least  10  days  to  decide,  or  you  may  return  your 
tured  Selection  at  our  expense  for  full  credit.  Cancel  your  membership  at  any 
;  after  completing  your  membership  agreement,  simply  by  writing  to  us. 
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Bobby  McFerrin:  Simple  Pleasures 

Don't  Worry  Be  Happy,  All  I  Want,  Drive  My 
Car,  Good  Lovin'.  more.  EMI  164165 

Mozart,  Overtures  •  Academy  of  St.  Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields  conducted  by  Neville  Mar- 
rmer.  Angel  134267 

Sting:  Nothing  Like  The  Sun  •  We  II  Be 

Together,  They  Dance  Alone,  Little  Wing, 
Englishman  In  New  York,  etc.  A&M  273965 

INXS:  Kick  •  Need  You  Tonight,  Devil  In- 
side, etc.  Atlantic  153606 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  7;  2  Over- 
tures* Previn.  RCA  153621 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos. 

1-3  •  Pinnock.  Archiv  115541 

Guns  N  Roses:  Appetite  For  Destruction 

•  #1  album!  Welcome  To  The  Jungle,  Sweet 
Child  O  Mine,  etc.  Geffen  170348 

The  Glenn  Miller  Orchestra:  In  The 
Digital  Mood  •  In  The  Mood,  Chattanooga 
Choo-Choo,  etc.  GRR  Digital  143293 

Def  Leppard:  Hysteria  •  Armageddon  It, 
Women,  Love  Bites,  Animal,  etc.  Mercury 
130764 

R.E.M.:  Green  •  Pop  Song  89,  Stand, 
World  Leader,  Pretend,  Turn  You  Inside  Out, 
more.  Warner  Bros.  100715 


100713 


100516 
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"Greatest  Hits"  On  CD! 

The  Judds:  Gt.  Hits    144578 

The  Beach  Boys:  Endless  Summer  223559 

Elvis  Presley:  The  #1  Hits   172190 

Great  Love  Songs  Of  50s  &  60s  120768 

James  Taylor's  Hits    123790 

Carly  Simon:  Hits-Live  154537 
Simon  &  Garfunkel:  Concert  244006 

Elton  John:  Hits,  Vol.  1   163222 

Alabama:  Hits   120247 

Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  &  Young:  Hits  130230 
Moody  Blues:  Voices  In  The  Sky  1 53900 
The  Best  Of  Spencer  Davis  Group  144659 

Squeeze:  14  Classics   100601 

The  Best  Of  The  Band   115287 

Classic  Rock,  Vol.  1    144313 
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He  had  spent  the  night  awake  hut  with  his 
eyes  shut  and  without  so  much  as  a  sigh,  so  that 
the  guard,  whose  eye  was  glued  to  the  peephole, 
might  testify  that  the  condemned  man  had  slept 
soundly,  as  it  he  were  going  to  the  altar  rather 
than  to  his  death.  And,  in  a  strange  inversion  of 
time,  he  could  already  hear  the  guard  telling  the 
officers'  mess,  "Gentlemen,  the  young  Esterhazy 
slept  quite  soundly  that  night,  without  so  much 
as  a  sigh,  as  if  going  to  his  wedding  rather  than 
to  his  hanging.  1  give  you  my  word  as  an  officer! 
Gentlemen,  let  us  render  him  his  due!"  After 
which  was  heard  —  he  heard — the  crystal  ping 
of  glasses.  "Bottoms  up!" 

The  thrill  of  death,  the  victory  ot  sell-control 
had  not  left  him  all  morning.  He  maintained  his 
composure  through  prayer,  gritting  his  teeth  to 
resist  the  cowardly  hehavior  of  his  intestines 
and  solar  plexus,  those  traitors  to  will  and  deter- 
mination; he  steeled  his  manhood  by  recourse 
td  family  legend.  Thus  it  was  that  when,  in  ac- 
cordance with  compassionate  protocol,  he  was 
vouchsafed  a  hist  request,  he  did  not  ask  tor  a 
glass  of  water,  though  his  insides  were  on  fire; 
he  asked  for  a  cigarette,  like  an  ancestor  who 
had  once,  long  hefore,  requested  a  pinch  of  to- 
bacco, which  he  had  then  chewed  and  spit  in 
the  face  of  his  executioner. 

The  officer  clicked  his  heels  and  offered  him 
Ins  silver  cigarette  case.  ("Gentlemen,  I  give 
you  my  word  as  an  officer.  His  hand  did  not 
tremble  any  more  than  mine  trembles  now  as  1 
hold  this  glass.  Bottoms  up!")  In  the  rays  ot  the 
early  morning  sun,  which  cut  diagonally  across 
the  cell  as  across  the  cells  of  saints  in  old  paint- 
ings, the  cigarette  smoke  rose  purple  like  the 
dawn.  The  condemned  man  sensed  that  the 
smoke,  a  resplendent  illusion,  had  momentarily 
sapped  his  strength,  btoken  him,  as  if  he  had 
heard  the  sound  of  a  flageolet  pouring  out  over  a 
distant  plain,  and  he  quickly  tossed  the  ciga- 
rette to  the  floor  and  crushed  it  with  a  spurless 
hussar  boot. 

"Gentlemen,  1  am  ready." 

Ghosen  for  its  military  starkness,  as  brief  as  a 
command,  as  bare  as  an  unsheathed  saber,  and 
as  cold,  the  phrase  was  meant  to  be  pronounced 
like  a  password,  without  emotion,  as  one  says 
"Good  night,  gentlemen"  at  the  end  of  a  drink- 
ing bout.  But  now  he  felt  it  did  not  sound  at 
all  worthy  of  history.  His  voice  was  pure  and 
sonorous,  the  syllables  distinct,  the  sentence 
straightforward  hut  a  bit  flaccid  and  cracked 
somehow. 

Since  the  day  his  mother  visited  him  he  had 
realized  that  despite  a  wild  hope,  wild  and  se- 
cret, his  life  was  henceforth  no  more  than  a 
tragic  farce  written  by  people  nearly  as  powerful 
as  gods. 

She  had  stood  before  him,  portly,  strong, 


with  .1  veil  over  her  face,  tilling  the  cell  with  her 
being,  her  person,  her  character,  her  enormous 
plumed  hat,  and  her  skirts,  which  swished 
though  she  made  not  the  slightest  movement. 
She  refused  the  simple  prison  stool  proffered  by 
the  uhlans,  who  thereby  accorded  her  an  honor 
they  had  surely  never  accorded  anyone  else 
there;  she  pretended  not  to  notice  them  placing 
the  simple  wooden  sc.it,  appallingly  simple  be- 
side her  silk  flounces,  next  to  her.  She  rhus  re- 
mained standing  throughout  her  visit.  She 
spoke  to  him  in  French,  so  as  to  rattle  the  hussar 
officer  stationed  off  to  one  side  at  an  appropriate 
distance,  his  sword  across  the  left  shoulder  in 
what  was  more  an  honor  guard's  salute  to  the 
aristocrat  (whose  nobility  was  as  ancient  as  that 
ot  the  Emperor  himself)  than  a  precaution  or 
threat  to  the  proud  woman  visiting  the  imperial 
prison. 

"I  shall  throw  myself  at  his  feet,"  she 
whispered. 

"I  am  ready  to  die,  Mother,"  he  said. 

She  cut  him  off  with  a  stern,  perhaps  too 
stern,  "Mon  fils,  reprenez  courage!" 

Then  for  the  fitst  time  she  turned  her  head 
slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  guard.  Her  voice, 
still  no  more  than  a  whisper,  fused  with  the 
whisper  of  her  flounces.  "I  shall  he  standing  on 
the  balcony,"  she  said,  all  hut  inaudibly.  "If  1 
am  in  white,  if  means  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  .  .  .  " 

"Otherwise  you  will  be  in  black,  I  presume," 
he  said. 

He  was  torn  from  his  lethargy  by  the  drums, 
which  had  started  beating  again,  nearer  now  it 
seemed,  and  he  realized,  from  the  sudden  ani- 
mation ot  a  scene  which  had  theretofore  stood 
immobile  before  him  in  a  kind  of  mute  perma- 
nence, that  the  reading  of  the  sentence  was 
over:  the  officer  rolled  up  the  scroll;  the  priest 
leaned  over  him  and  blessed  him  with  the  sign 
ot  the  cross;  the  guards  took  hold  ot  his  arms. 
He  did  not  allow  the  two  uhlans  to  lift  him,  but 
rose  lightly  to  his  feet,  barely  supported  by 
them.  Then,  even  before  he  had  crossed  the 
threshold  ot  the  cell,  he  experienced  a  sudden 
feeling  of  certainty — appearing  first  in  his 
breast,  then  suffusing  his  entire  body — that  it 
would  all  end  as  the  logic  of  life  demanded.  Be- 
cause everything  was  now  arrayed  against  death, 
everything  in  the  nightmare  stood  on  the  side  of 
life:  his  youth,  his  otigins,  his  family's  emi- 
nence, his  mother's  love,  the  Emperor's  mercy, 
and  the  very  sun  streaming  down  on  him  as  he 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  his  arms  bound  be- 
hind his  back  as  if  he  were  a  common  criminal. 

But  that  lasted  only  for  a  moment,  only  until 
the  carriage  reached  the  boulevard  where  a  bois- 
terous mob,  gathered  from  all  over  the  empire, 
stood  waiting  for  him.  Through  the  intermit- 
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tent  drumrolls  he  heard  the  buzz  of  the  crowd, 
its  threatening  murmur;  he  saw  fists  raised  in 
hate.  The  crowd  was  cheering  imperial  justice, 
because  the  mob  always  cheers  the  victor.  That 
realization  crushed  him.  His  head  sank  a  bit  on 
his  chest,  his  shoulders  drew  slightly  together  as 
if  warding  off  blows  (a  stone  or  two  was  hurled 
at  him),  his  back  bent  a  little  more.  But  the  dif- 
ference was  enough  for  the  rabble  to  sense  that 
his  courage  had  left  him  and  his  pride  was  shat- 
tered; it  elicited  cheers  of  something  akin  to  ju- 
bilation. (Because  the  mob  loves  to  see  the 
proud  and  the  brave  brought  low. ) 

When  he  came  to  the  head  of  the  boulevard, 
where  the  residences  of  the  nobility  began  and 
the  crowd  thinned  out  a  bit,  he  raised  his  eyes. 
In  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  he  glimpsed  a 
blinding  white  spot  on  the  balcony.  Leaning 
over  the  railing,  all  in  white,  stood  his  mother, 
and  behind  her — as  if  to  enhance  the  lily-white 
brilliance  of  her  dress — the  enormous  dark 
green  leaves  of  a  philodendron.  (He  knew  that 
dress  well:  it  was  an  heirloom;  one  of  his  ances- 
tors had  worn  it  to  an  imperial  wedding.) 

Immediately,  almost  insolently,  he  straight- 
ened up,  wishing  to  make  it  clear  to  the  threat- 
ening mob  that  an  Esterhazy  could  not  die  just 
like  that,  that  he  could  not  be  hanged  like  some 
highwayman. 


And  thus  he  stood  beneath  the  gallows.  Even 
as  the  hangman  removed  the  stool  from  under 
his  feet,  he  awaited  the  miracle.  Then  his  body 
twisted  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and  his  eyes 
bulged  out  of  their  sockets,  as  if  he  had  just  seen 
something  awful  and  terrifying. 

"I  stood  only  a  few  paces  away  from  him,  gen- 
tlemen," the  hussar  with  the  bushy  mustache 
told  his  fellow  officers  at  mess  that  evening. 
"When  the  rope  went  down  over  his  neck,  he 
watched  the  hangman's  hands  as  calmly  as  if 
they  were  tying  a  brocade  scarf  for  him  ...  I  give 
you  my  word  as  an  officer,  gentlemen!" 

There  are  two  possible  conclusions.  Either 
the  young  aristocrat  died  a  brave  and  noble 
death,  fully  conscious  of  the  certainty  thereof, 
his  head  held  high,  or  the  whole  thing  was 
merely  a  clever  bit  of  playacting  directed  by  a 
proud  mother.  The  first,  heroic,  version  was 
upheld  and  promulgated — orally,  and  then 
in  writing,  in  their  chronicles — by  the  sans- 
culottes and  Jacobins;  the  second,  according  to 
which  the  young  man  hoped  to  the  very  end  for 
some  magical  sleight  of  hand,  was  recorded  by 
the  official  historians  of  the  powerful  Habsburg 
dynasty  to  prevent  the  birth  of  a  legend.  History 
is  written  by  the  victors.  Legends  are  woven 
by  the  people.  Writers  fantasize.  Only  death  is 
certain. 
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[Monologue] 

THE  SEX  LIFE 

By  David  Cede.  From  The  Redthroats,  a  collec- 
tion of  monologues  published  by  Vmtage.  This  piece 
will  appear  in  Cale's  show,  Smooch  Music,  which 
will  he  performed  in  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  this 
wintei  i  ale  was  bom  in  England  and  now  lives  in 
New  York  City. 

w 

T  ▼  hen  I  was  i  kul.  When  no  one  was  in  the 
house.  I  would  go  over  to  the  cuphoard  under 
the  stairs  and  take  out  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Plus 
all  the  attachments.  I'd  plug  the  vacuum  clean- 
er into  the  wall.  Attach  the  long  metal  tuhe  to 
it.  The  one  you  add  all  the  attachments  to. 
Then  I'd  place  the  tuhe's  hole  against  my  neck. 
Switch  the  vacuum  cleaner  on  with  my  toot. 
I  lold  the  tuhe  so  it  sucked  my  neck  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  I'd  change  sides  and  repeat  the 
whole  operation.  Then  1  would  put  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  attachments  hack  under  the 
stairs.  Go  over  to  the  mirror.  And  sure  enough 
I'd  have  hickeys.  Or  lovebites  as  we  used  to  call 
them.  Then  I  would  go  out  and  meet  my  friends 
and  pretend  nothing  had  happened.  Pretty  soon 
they'd  notice  the  marks  on  my  neck  and  they'd 
say,  "He's  had  sex  again!  How  does  he  do  it.? 
What's  his  secret?"  And  I'd  give  them  a  know- 
ing look  and  not  say  anything. 

Then  we'd  go  and  look  at  the  H  &  E  maga- 
zines. H  &  E  was  this  magazine  specially  for 
nudists.  The  H  &  E  part  stood  for  Health  and 
Efficiency.  It  was  full  of  pictures  of  nude  families 
playing  volleyball.  In  special  tamps  where  peo- 
ple who  didn't  want  to  wear  clothes  could  go 
and  just  take  them  off.  There'd  be  a  sentence 
under  each  photograph:  "Here's  Christopher. 
Age  6.  Nude.  Playing  gin  rummy  with  his  Aunt 
Trixie.  Age  47.  Two  people  enjoying  their  nu- 
dity." Nude  aunts.  Nude  uncles.  Nude  neph- 
ews. Nude  nieces.  All  these  nude  grandmothers 
sitting  round  campfires  eating  chickens. 

You  didn't  have  to  he  a  certain  age  to  buy 
H  &  \i  because  it  was  officially  a  health  maga- 
zine. Anyone  could  buy  it.  The  only  trouble  was 
most  of  the  people  in  H  &  E  were  really  over 
weight.  They'd  have  big  bellies  that  would  hang 
low,  so  you  couldn't  really  see  anything. 

Sometimes  Kevin  White  would  come  and 
look  at  the  H  &  E's.  Kevin  White  lived  up  the 
street.  He  was  always  trying  to  get  me  to  do 
things.  After  a  lot  of  persuasion  Kevin  con- 
vinced me  that  if  I  showed  him  mine  he  would 
show  me  his.  This  all  happened  behind  the 
shed.  Well  it  was  a  big  success.  So  we  started 
exposing  ourselves  to  each  other  on  a  regular  ba- 
sis. Then  I  don't  know  what  happened.  It  must 
have  starred  to  be  too  much  lor  him  'cause  alter 


,i  while  Kevin  started  playing  hard  to  get.  That 
ended  that. 

Then  one  day  1  was  riding  my  bike  in  the 
countryside.  I  saw  this  package  in  a  ditch.  I 
jumped  down  and  pulled  it  open.  It  was  full  of 
magazines.  Nude  magazines.  Real  nude  maga- 
zines. Not  the  H  &  E  kind.  All  the  magazines 
had  their  covers  torn  oft.  The  women  in  the  pic- 
tures looked  really  mean.  Most  of  them  had 
their  tongues  sticking  out.  There  was  a  page- 
where  readers  could  send  in  photos  of  their 
wives  and  the  magazine  would  print  them.  It 
was  really  peculiar.  All  the  wives  were  wearing 
boots  and  holding  bullwhips.  There  was  another 
section  called  "Erotic  Tips:  What  You  Can  Do 
With  Eggs." 

It  had  instructions: 

Lie  in  an  empty  bath. 

Take  a  dozen  raw  eggs. 

Crack  the  eggs  over  your  body. 

Then  rub  them  in. 

— A  delightful  erotic  experience. 

Suddenly  this  car  started  coming  toward  me. 
I  was  convinced  it  was  the  people  who  owned 
the  magazines  coming  to  get  them  hack.  Panic 
set  in.  I  got  back  on  my  bike  and  sped  off. 

When  I  got  home  no  one  was  in.  I  couldn't 
get  my  mind  off  the  eggs.  So  I  went  to  the  refrig- 
erator to  see  if  we  had  any.  We  did.  There  were 
three  dozen.  At  first  I  thought,  "How  many  eggs 
can  I  take  without  anyone  noticing  that  any  are 
gone.'"'  Then  I  must  have  forgotten  about  that 
because  I  ended  up  taking  all  of  them  up  to  the 
bathroom.  1  took  off  all  my  clothes  and  climbed 
into  the  empty  bath.  It  was  really  cold  against 
my  back.  Took  a  long  time  getting  used  to  it. 
Then  I  started  cracking  the  eggs  over  my  body. 
They  looked  awful.  The  yolks  were  breaking 
and  sliding  off  me.  Rut  nothing  was  happening. 
No  delightful  erotic  experience.  So  I  started  in 
on  the  second  carton.  Then  the  third.  By  this 
point  I  was  about  six  inches  deep  in  eggs.  Every 
time  I  moved  a  wave  of  eggs  would  wash  up  over 
my  chest. 

I  was  rubbing  them  in  when  something  start- 
ed to  happen.  So  I  kept  rubbing  them  in.  The 
eggs  were  splashing  everywhere.  Sloshing  over 
the  side  of  the  bath.  There  were  eggs  up  the 
wall.  I  got  egg  in  my  eye.  But  something  was 
happening.  Maybe  I  was  having  it.  A  delightful 
erotic  experience.  There  were  eggs  everywhere. 
I  didn't  care. 

Something  was  happening. 

Something  was  definitely  happening. 

Something  was  happening. 

Something  was  definitely  happening. 

Something  was  happening. 

Something  was  definitely  happening. 

Then  1  realized,  this  must  be  what  all  the  fuss  is 
about'.  m 
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OF  THE  TIMES 


world  the  theatergoing  public  tends  to  approach  the 
stage  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  doctor  looks  at  an 
emergency  ward.  Audiences  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, for  at  least  a  generation,  have  been  routinely 
pronouncing  true  theater  all  but  expired,  and  the  art 
of  writing  plays  so  moribund  that  it  is  barely  distin- 
guishable from  vaudeville  or  grand  opera.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  attribute  this  state  of  crisis  to  the  triumph 
of  spectacle  over  dialogue.  Characters  don't  talk  any- 
more; they  fly,  or  roller-skate,  or  cross-dress,  or  purr. 

And  yet,  against  all  odds,  enough  vigorous  dia- 
logue is  heard  on  the  stage  each  season  to  sustain  the 
hope  of  a  recovery.  Theater  remains  the  place  where 
artists  reveal  through  conversation  the  shape  of  our 
sensibilities.  Harper  s  Magazine  has  selected  passages 
from  new  works  by  three  playwrights — David  Hare, 
David  Mamet,  and  Harold  Pinter — evidence  that  the 
art  of  dialogue  is  still  alive  and  well.  These  short 
pieces  present  different  kinds  of  conversation — at 
home,  in  isolation,  and  before  authority. 


n  the  English-speaking 
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DAVID  HARE  is  the  author  of  the  plays 

Plenty  and  A  Map  of  the  World.  His  most  recent 
work,  The  Secret  Rapture,  premiered  last  October 
at  the  National  Theatre  in  London  and  will  open  this 
fall  at  the  Public  Theater  in  New  York  City.  The 
following  scene  takes  place  at  the  Glass  family's 
country  home.  Isobel  Glass,  the  owner  of  a  small 
design  firm,  has  come  to  discuss  her  sister  Marion's 
proposition  that  the  family  invest  in  the  firm.  Also 
present  are  Tom,  Marion's  husband;  Katherine,  the 
sisters'  recently  widowed  stepmother;  Irwin,  Isobel' s 
boyfriend;  and  Rhomla,  a  friend.  As  the  scene  be- 
gins, there  is  the  sound  of  distant  gunfire. 

THE  SECRET  RAPTURE 

IRWIN:  Hello,  my  love.  (He  kisses  ISOBEL's  cheek  be- 
fore going  to  sit  down. )  Saturday  afternoon.  It's 
like  the  trenches  out  there.  Rang!  Bang!  Rang! 
What  is  it  about  country  people?  They  want  to 
kill  everything  that  moves. 
(KATHERINE  looks  up.) 

k.AI !  U  k;\.;    Irwin's  hack.  Are  we  ready  for  the 
meeting? 

MARION:  Let's  get  Tom. 

(She  nods  at  RHONDA,  who  at  once  leaves  the  room 
on  her  errand. ) 

IRWIN:  We  don't  do  it  in  London.  We  don't  say, 
"Great,  let's  go  out  and  shoot  some  cats.  That 
would  he  fun.  Murder  some  dogs  tor  exercise." 
(RHONDA  sweeps  back  into  the  room.) 

RHONDA:  He's  coming. 

IRWIN:  Outside  the  cities  England  seems  to  he  one 
big  rifle  range. 

(At  once  another  explosion  of  gunfire  and  TOM 

ciimes  in,  carrying  a  black  briefcase,  which  he  is 

opening  on  the  way. ) 
TOM:  Right,  everyone,  1  have  the  proposal  in  here. 

(ISOBEL  smiles,  trying  to  make  a  joke  of  how  brisk 

everyone  has  suddenly  become. ) 
ISOBEL:  Oh,  Lord. 
TOM:  Are  we  ready? 
RHONDA:  Should  1  go? 
MARION:  No,  of  course  not. 

(TOM  has  already  walked  over  to  ISOBEL  and  handed 

her  papers. ) 
TOM:  This  is  the  form.  You  would  sign  this. 
ISOBEL:  Thank  you. 

TOM:  And  this.  Incorporation.  Transfer  of  title. 
(MARION  lias  walked  across  from  the  other  side  and 
is  already  offering  a  Mont  Blanc. ) 

MARION:  Pen? 

ISOBEL:  Thank  you. 

(ISOBEL  looks  round.  The  whole  room  is  suddenly 
waiting  /or  her:  KATHERINE  in  her  chair,  book  on 
knee,  RHONDA  leaning  against  the  bare  wall,  IRWIN 
looking  at  his  gumboots,  TOM  and  MARION  standing 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.) 

TOM:  Please  go  ahead.  Ask  anything  you  like. 


(ISOBE1  smiles,  embarrassed,  trying  to  keep  the  at' 
mosphere  light.  In  the  distance  the  guns  fire  again. ) 
[S<  )B1  I  Well,  I  mean,  you  know  I've  already  hint- 
ed, I  don't  mean  to  be  difficult,  it's  just  Irwin 
and  1  .  .  .  (She  turns  to  him. )  Do  v<  >u  want  to  speak 
first? 

(IRWIN  shakes  his  head. ) 

We  both  feel ...  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it 
.  .  .  what  you're  suggesting  is  a  very  big  step. 

TOM:  It's  a  big  step  for  us. 

ISOBEL:  Of  course. 

rOM:  My  company  has  the  spare  money.  We  want 
to  use  it.  We  want  to  help  your  firm  expand.  Be- 
cause,  well,  our  motives  are  wonderful.  We  hap- 
pen to  believe  in  you. 

ISOBEL:  Yes,  well,  that's  jolly  good.  It's  just.  .  .  the 
form  of  the  arrangement. 

MARION:  Isohel's  worried  about  the  idea  of  a  board. 
(TOM  frowns. ) 

TOM:  Oh,  1  see. 

MARION:  She's  used  to  owning  her  own  firm. 
TOM:  Yes,  hut  surely  you'd  expect  us  to  protect  our 
investment? 

(He  stands  for  ii  moment,  genuinely  puzzled.) 
1  don't  think  there's  anything  sinister  in  that. 
It's  pretty  normal  practice. 

ISOBEL:  Your  company  would  own  us? 

TOM:  Well,  yes,  indirectly.  They  wouldn't  inter- 
fere. After  all  you'd  have  a  hoard  of  your  own. 

ISOBEL:  Of  which  you'd  he  the  chairman? 

TOM:  Technically. 

ISOBEL:  And  of  which  I  would  simply  he  one  single 
member? 

(TOM  frowns  again. ) 

TOM;  You'd  also  he  managing  director. 

MARION:  {Firmly)  Isobel,  Tom  is  president  of  Chris- 
tians in  Business.  I  think  that  makes  it  pretty 
clear  he's  a  man  you  can  trust. 
(ISOBEL  turns  at  once,  upset.) 

ISOBEL:  Oh,  God,  yes,  please,  honestly,  this 
mustn't  be  personal .  .  . 

TOM:  It  isn't. 

MARION:  He's  chairman  of  his  church's  Ethical 
Committee. 

TOM:  We  meet  six  times  a  year.  We  try  to  do  busi- 
ness the  way  Jesus  would  have  done  it. 

ISOBEL:  You  mean,  had  he  come  to  earth  in  a  poly- 
ester suit  and  with  two  propelling  pencils  in  his 
top  pocket? 

TOM:  I'm  sorry? 

(MARION  looks  angrily  across  the  room.) 

MARION:  Isobel's  making  a  joke. 

TOM:  Oh,  I  see. 

MARION:  Tom  is  out  there  in  the  community.  He 
runs  all  these  schemes.  For  youth.  Don't  you, 
dear? 

ISOBEL:  Of  course.  Tom's  honesty  is  not  at  issue. 
(She  stops  a  moment,  having  trouble  now.  She  tries 
to  speak  quietly. ) 

It's  just  I  fear  I'd  be  losing  control. 
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(There' s  a  short  silence.  The  guns  fire  again.  [CATH- 
ERINE looks  up,  speaks  quietly. ) 

KATHERINE:  Isobel,  you  are  the  business.  Everyone 
knows  that.  You  are  its  asset.  With  all  respect  to 
Irwin.  You  are  what  makes  it  work.  No  one  is 
going  to  replace  you.  {She  shrugs.)  The  whole 
board  thing  is  just  a  technicality. 
(ISOBEL  shakes  her  head,  frustrated  now,  beginning 
to  get  angry.) 

ISOBEL:  Why  don't  you  just  give  me  the  money? 

MARION:  I  find  that  question  unforgivably  naive. 
(Suddenly  MARION  has  flared  up,  a  sister  reminded 
of  old  arguments. ) 

ISOBEL:  Now  look .  .  . 

MARION:  No,  I .  .  . 

ISOBEL:  (Exasperated)  Perhaps  I  don't  want  to  get 
bigger. 

MARION:  Don't  be  ridiculous.  Are  you  crazy? 
There's  money  to  be  made.  Everyone's  making 
it. 

TOM:  Remember,  God  gives  us  certain  gifts. 
MARION:  Tom  is  right. 

TOM:  And  he  expects  us  to  use  them.  That's  our 
duty.  If  we  fail  to  use  them,  he  gets  angry.  Justifi- 
ably. God  says  to  himself,  "Now  look,  why  did  I 
give  that  person  those  gifts  in  the  first  place?  If 
they're  not  willing  to  get  out  there  and  make  a 
bit  of  an  effort?" 

ISOBEL:  I  am  using  them. 

TOM:  Yes.  But  not  to  the  full. 

(ISOBEL  looks  at  him  a  moment,  across  a  hopeless 
gulf) 

MARION:  It's  just  the  time.  You  must  feel  it.  It's  out 
there.  It's  the  only  thing  I  regret  about  belong- 
ing to  the  government.  Unfortunately  I've  got  to 
help  drive  the  gravy  train.  I'd  rather  be  clamber- 
ing on  the  back  and  joining  in  the  fun. 

ISOBEL  What  fun? 

MARION:  Making  money. 

KATHERINE:  Darling,  everyone  is. 

MARION:  Please  wake  up. 

(KATHERINE  is  suddenly  animated. ) 

KATHERINE:  You  know  I  think  this  government's 
appalling.  But  on  the  other  hand,  let's  face  it, 
given  what's  going  on,  it's  just  stupid  not  to  go 
and  grab  some  dough  for  yourself. 

MARION:  It's  more  than  stupid.  It's  irresponsible. 

KATHERINE:  I  mean,  give  it  to  the  good  guys.  That's 
my  philosophy.  If  we  don't  make  the  money 
someone  else  will.  Well,  in  my  book  the  arse- 
holes  have  had  it  their  own  way  long  enough. 
(ISOBEL  smiles.) 

ISOBEL:  But  isn't  there  a  chance  that  taking  some 
will  turn  us  into  arseholes? 
(RHONDA  laughs.   KATHERINE  smiles  at  her, 
compassionately. ) 

KATHERINE:  Oh,  Isobel.  .  . 

ISOBEL:  Well? 

KATHERINE:  I  think  I  can  live  with  that  danger. 
Can't  you? 
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(MARION  is  moving  quietly  to  the  far  side  of  the 
room. ) 

MARION:  If  you  don't  take  the  money,  then  you  in- 
sult us. 

ISOBEL:  Now,  Marion,  come  on .  .  . 
MARION:  It's  like  saying  you  don't  trust  us. 
ISOBEL:  You  know  that's  unfair.  You  mustn't  say 
that. 

MARION:  I  don't  know  how  to  interpret  a  refusal. 
You're  saying  you  don't  think  your  brother-in- 
law  will  look  after  your  best  interests.  (MARION 
turns  away,  letting  the  accusation  hang  damagingly 
in  the  air. )  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  that's  what  you 
feel. 

ISOBEL:  No. 

(ISOBEL  looks  to  IRWIN,  desperate  for  help,  but  his 
eyes  are  still  on  his  feet.  The  guns  fire  in  the  distance. 
Then  MARION  is  very  quiet. ) 
MARION:  Also,  you  know,  you  must  think  of  other 
people. 

ISOBEL:  I'm  sorry?  (She  looks  at  her,  not  compre- 
hending. )  What  ? 

MARION:  I  sometimes  think,  what  sort  of  life  is  it  if 
we  only  think  about  ourselves? 
( ISOBEL  looks  round  the  room. ) 

ISOBEL:  I'm  sorry,  Marion,  you've  lost  me. 

MARION:  Katherine. 

(She  is  looking  across  the  room  to  where  KATHER- 


INE now  has  modestly  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
ISOBEL  is  quite  still. ) 
ISOBEL:  Ah,  yes. 

MARION:  That's  who  I  mean.  I  don't  know,  it's  dif- 
ficult. .  .  Katherine,  do  you  mind  if  I  say? 
KATHERINE:  Go  ahead. 

MARION:  One  of  the  reasons  Tom  is  so  eager  to  put 
money  in  is  to  help  Katherine  through  this  very 
difficult  time. 

ISOBEL:  I  see. 

MARION:  To  me,  let's  face  it,  what's  the  best  thing 
to  happen  to  this  family?  In  many,  many  years? 
The  way  Katherine's  coped  with  bereavement  so 
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"  My  favorite  GM  car  1 
worked  on  was  the '54 
Buick.  Got  one  for  myself 
and  kept  it  all  these  years, 
even  after  I  retired.  Every 
time  my  son  looks  at  it,  he 
smiles.  Very  popular  at  the 
time,  I  tell  him. 

My  boy's  at  GM  now, 
building  beauties  like  this 
'89  Olds.  And  though  most 
things  have  changed,  one 
thing  hasn't-we  still  build 
'em  to  last. » 

Fact:  GM  cars  have  held 
their  resale  value  better 
than  any  other  US.  make 
based  on  average  value  of 
3-to-5  year  old  cars  over 
the  past  nine  years. 
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magnificently. 

(ISOBEL  stands,  her  Ups  tight  together.) 
I  don't  think  you'd  den}  her  .1  seal  on  the  board. 
(There  is  a  silence.  ISOBEL  goes  stow,  sensing  a 
trap. ) 

ISOBEL:  No.  Well,  of  course  not. . . 
MARION:  Would  you? 
ISOBEL:  Don't  be  silly. 

(KATHERINE  is  quite  still. ) 

It  the  scheme  goes  ahead,  of  course,  it's  agreed, 
Katherine  would  be  part  ol  it. 
MARION:  Good.  (She  smiles  to  herself.)  Tom  and  I 
Ime  the  idea  of  Katherine  having  a  long-term 
directorship.  It's  just  the  kind  ol  security  she's 
lacked  111  her  life.  (She  shrugs  slightly.)  1  mean, 
again,  it's  your  decision.  Katherine  won't  mind. 
Will  you,  Katherine.' 

(KATHERINE  shakes  her  head.  ISOBEL  turns  rune  to 
IRWIN.) 

ISOBEL:  That  leaves  only  one  person.  Irwin.' 
IRWIN:  Yes? 

ISOBEL:  What  you  were  saying  last  night. 

(IRWIN  looks  up  mildly  from  his  horns.) 

Irwm  thinks  it's  folly  to  mix  family  and  business. 
IRWIN:  I  do  think  that.  Normally,  yes. 
ISOBEI  .  What  d'you  mean,  "normally".' 
IRWIN:  1  don't  know,  I  can  see,  I've  been  listening, 

it's  all  very  tricky .  .  . 

(He  finally  puts  his  hums  decisively  to  one  side  ) 
Let's  face  it,  Isobel,  we  are  a  bit  stuck.  We  do 
need  capital .  .  . 
ISOBEL:  Irwin  .  .  . 

IRWIN.  Tom  is  cash-rich.  From  making  paper  nap- 
kins. Or  whatever  he  does. 
(Tom  smiles  tolerantly.) 

It  seems  you  would  he  getting  a  great  boost.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  with  very  few  strings.  The  best 
way — I  was  explaining  this  to  Tom  and  Marion 
this  morning — to  get  good  work  in  our  field  is  to 
leave  people  alone  and  allow  them  some  breath- 
ing space.  (He  smiles  confidently. )  Tom  agrees 
with  this.  So  it's  not  in  his  own  interest  ro  inter- 
fere in  any  way.  (MARION  looks  across  the  mum. 
pleased. ) 

MARION:  Also  Irwin  did  mention,  you  don't  mind 

my  saying  this .  .  .  ? 
IRWIN:  What? 

MARION:  He  did  think  perhaps  you  were  hoping  to 

get  married. 
ISOBEI ;  Married? 
IRWIN:  No! 

IS(  )BE1   I  >id  Irwin  say  that? 

MARION:  Irwin,  you've  landed  me  in  it.  Was  that  a 

confidence? 
IRWIN:  Isobel .  . . 
MARION:  Now  you're  being  coy. 
IRWIN:  I  said  no  such  thing.  Honestly. 
ISOBEI  :  Irwin,  what  have  you  been  doing? 
MARION:  I  can't  really  see  what's  so  wrong  with  the 

idea. 


ISOBEL:  Please,  Marion  .  .  . 

(MARION  holds  up  a  hand  in  surrender.) 

MARION:  All  right,  disregard  marriage,  forget  1  ever 
said  it.  Whatever.  It  doesn't  matter.  Marriage  or 
not,  we  are  proposing  to  double  Irwin's  salary. 

ISOBEI    Double  it? 

MARION:  Yes.  We  did  tell  Irwin  that. 
ISOBEL:  Irwin,  is  this  true? 

(IRWIN  shrugs  and  smiles,  boyishly.) 
IRWIN:  They  said  it. 
TOM:  We  rate  him  very  highly. 
ISOBEL:  Yes.  So  do  [. 

(Her  voice  is  very  faint  now.  She  seems  dazed.) 
MARION:  It  does  seem  absurd.  1  couldn't  believe  it. 

Irwin  says  he  doesn't  even  own  his  room  in 

Kentish  Town. 
IRWIN:  No,  I  don't. 

MARION:  At  his  age,  really,  Isobel,  that  is  ridicu- 
lous. For  an  artist  of  his  talent. 

ISOBEL:  Oh,  yes. 

(Now  she  is  staring  at  IRWIN,  her  mind  miles  away, 
as  if  trying  to  work  something  out.  MARION  takes  a 
few  paces,  almost  talking  to  herselj. ) 

MARION:  If  someone  comes  along,  says,  "Look, 
you'll  do  exactly  the  same  job,  in  the  same 
hours,  in  the  same  way,  the  only  difference  is, 
you'll  be  paid  double  ..."  (She  smiles  to  herselj. ) 
You  can't  blame  Irwin. 

RHONDA:  Why  do  people  think  it's  smart  to  be 
poor? 

(There's  a  silence,  full  of  sadness.  MARION  frowns, 
surprised  by  RHONDA's  sudden  interruption.  Then 
["(  )M  breaks  the  mood,  snapping  his  Imefcase  shut. ) 

TOM:  I  have  to  go.  I've  got  a  total  immersion  at  six. 
Are  you  coming  with  me,  darling? 

MARION  Yes.  Rhonda's  coming  as  well.  Let's  make 
some  tea.  Katherine? 

KATHERINE:  Oh,  yes. 

(She  gets  up  from  her  seat.  TOM  and  RHONHA  go 
first  as  MARION  stops  a  moment  at  the  door.) 

MARION:  Think  about  it  anyway. 

(She  puts  her  arm  around  KATHERINE  as  they  turn 
to  go  out.  ISOBEL  and  IRWIN  are  left  alone  in  the 
empty  room.  IS<  )BEL  is  turned  away  from  him,  he 
behind  her. ) 

IRWIN:  Isobel,  please.  Just  look  at  me.  Please. 
(She  doesn't  turn. ) 

Things  move  on.  You  brought  in  Katherine.  Be 
fair,  it  was  you.  If  changed  the  nature  of  the 
firm.  For  better  or  worse.  But  it's  changed.  And 
you  did  it.  Not  me. 

(There  is  silence. ) 

I  wouldn't  hurt  you.  You  know  that.  I'd  rather 
die  than  see  you  hurt.  I  love  you.  1  want  you. 
There's  not  a  moment  when  I  don't  want  you. 
(ISOBEL  stands  quite  still,  not  turning.  The  sound  of 
the  guns. ) 

ISOBEL:  The  guns  are  getting  nearer.  God,  will  no- 
body leave  us  in  peace? 
(The  lights  fade.) 
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American  Buffalo,  Speed-the-Plow,  and  Glen- 
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DODGE 

OLD  MAN:  The  reason  that  they  had  those,  you 
would  say,  "nicknames":  man  came  into  town 
you  didn't  ask  him  where  he's  from,  you  didn't 
ask  him .  .  . 

YOUNG  MAN:  What  his  name  was. 

OLD  MAN:  That's  right.  You  did  not.  And  so,  you 
would  say,  a  culture  sprung  up  of  the  custom  to 
assign  a  man  a  name  based  on  some  aspect  of, 
well,  let's  say  his  behavior.  So  they,  what  they 
would  do,  you  see,  that  in  itself  would  reinforce 
the  thing  that  what's  important  in  a  man  is  the 
way  he  comports  himself. 

A  man  once  wrote  that  in  countries  where 
the  populace  is  armed  people  tend  to  be  more 
polite.  1  think  that's  true,  and  you  may  say  it  is  a 
ruse,  or  Southern  Honor  is  a  pleasant  fiction, 
but  I've  found  it  true — and,  past  a  point,  people 
do  act  the  way  they've  learned  is  expected  of 
them.  So  there's  some  good  in  it  in  any  case. 
Now:  men  who  fall  afoul  of  the  law.  Some  men 
seek  for  that;  perhaps  you'd  say  by  birth,  by 
training,  by  inclination — but  however  it  is  so, 
and  there  are  bad  men  in  the  world,  though  it 
pains  me  to  say  it,  and  I  did  not  always  hold  it 
true.  How  does  one  deal  with  them? 
They  must  be  dealt  with  strongly. 
First  thing  is  to  know  them,  and  one  can  shun 
them  without  the  taint  of  cowardice,  as  one 
would  shun  a  pest,  or  predator.  For  one  could 
deal  with  them,  but  why  seek  trouble  if  one  has 
the  choice?  If  you  must  go,  then  be  direct.  For 
bad  men  will  interpret  courtesy  as  weakness. 
When  your  paths  cross,  make  it  clear  you  do  not 
intend  to  be  trifled  with,  and  brook  no  disre- 
spect, if  he  is  going  to  erupt,  as  he  will,  let  him 
take  himself  off  and  do  it  elsewhere. 

For  the  man  who  says  it's  his  responsibility  to 
cleanse  the  blot  the  bad  man  represents,  that 
man's  a  bully,  too,  and  a  self-righteous  one. 
And  I've  an  example  of  that  which  I  will  tell  you 
later. 

In  countries  where  the  men  are  armed,  the 
saying  is  it's  better  to  be  judged  by  twelve  than 
carried  by  six.  So  from  the  moment  when  you 
decide  to  go  for  your  gun  do  not  hesitate  until 
your  man  is  dead. 

In  Dodge  there  lived  a  man  whom  we  called 
Mike,  or  Pennsylvania  Mike,  although  he  did 
not  come  from  that  state,  or  we  had  no  reason  to 
believe  he  did — for  this  is  how  those  names 


arose.  He'd  done  something ...  (Pause)  No,  I 
tell  a  lie:  Keystone  Mike.  Keystone,  for.  .  .for, 
yessir!  He'd  sat  down,  there  was  a  poker  game  at 
some,  at,  it  escapes  me,  some  resort,  each  day  at 
one  o'clock  they  would  sit  down,  this  man 
played  in  that  game,  he  was  a  regular.  One  day, 
the  players  were  short,  this  man  had  absented 
himself,  and  there  were  only  three,  which  is  a 
languid  game,  to  while  away  the  hours,  for, 
hand  by  hand,  it  is  always  two  on  one,  two 
against  one,  one  way  or  the  other.  And  Mike 
was  a  high-player  and  so  a  favorite.  So  this  day 
he  was  absent  and  the  game  dragged.  When  he, 
when  he  made  his  entrance,  he  pulled  up  his 
chair  to  that  three-handed  contest  and  the  deal- 
er said,  "Here  is  the  keystone  of  our  game." 
(Pause) .  .  .  here  is  the  keystone  of  our  game.  So 


"Keystone  Mike."  And,  jocularly,  once  in  a 
while,  perhaps,  "Keys,"  and  so  I  must  suppose, 
although  I  misremembered  it,  for  his  name  was 
"Keystone,"  that  one  might  have  referred  to  the 
man,  with  that  passion  which  we  all  possess  for 
elaboration,  as  "Pennsylvania." 

He  lived  in  Dodge  in  that  time  I'm  referring 
to,  when  it  was  Railhead  for  the  Cattle  Drive,  or 
as  I've  read  in  books,  although  I  cannot  remem- 
ber hearing  it  called  so,  "The  End  of  Steel." 
Who  could  of  called  it  that? 

Near  80,000  head  of  cattle  for  transshipment, 
in  Dodge,  quite  a  lot  of  money.  As  I  said,  he  was 
the  Keystone,  wore  a  fob  on  his  waist  of  a  .45 
Long  Colt,  you  know  they  say  the  Indians,  their 
pagan,  what  we  might  call  "medicine,"  which 
we  take  to  mean  their  "religion,"  one  aspect,  a 
sort  of  magazine  they  carried  of  those  things, 
those  things  that  had  affected  them.  In  dreams, 
or  visions:  in  their  lives.  They  wore  a  medicine 
bag,  and  it  contained  beads,  say,  or  the  ho<  if  <  if  a 
doe,  a  shell,  hair  of  a  vanquished  adversary — in 
those  times  gone  by — things  that  both  had 
meaning  in  their  eyes  and  supernatural  weight. 
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AnJ  we  might  say  "benighted  as  Egyptians  in 
their  fog,"  but  working  through  my  own  pockets 
I'd  find,  I'd  tind,  in  my  own  pockets  1  would 
find,  a  Walking  Liberty  halt-dollar,  the  shell  ot 
a  .32  Long  Colt.  .  .  and  there's  a  story  to  those 
things.  (Pause) 

YOUNG  MAN:  You  said  a  most  peculiar  thing. 

OLD  MAN:  I? 

YOUNG  MAN:  In  his  pocket. 

OLD  MAN:  When  he  died .  .  . 

YOUNG  MAN:  You  were  speaking  of  tolems. 

OLD  MAN:  It  has  fascinated  me,  how  things  arrive  in 
books.  Misinformation.  Fellow  knows  the  way 
it's  done,  community,  man  comes  in,  one  day, 
part  ot  a  day,  writes  a  hook,  you  understand  me? 
Which  traduces  that .  . . 

YOUNG  MAN:  .  .  .  knowledge. 

OLD  MAN:  That  knowledge,  yes.  And  then 
.  .  .  (Pause)  And  then .  .  .  you  tind  it  in  a  book, 
it's  not,  you  see,  it's  like  a  guntight,  one  man 
walks  away,  the  book  becomes  the  record.  After 
men  have  died.  For  the  men  .  .  .  (Pause)  The 
men  .  .  .  (Pause) 

YOUNG  MAN:  ...  the  men  are  dead. 

OLD  MAN:  And  it  is  foolish  to  rail,  at  the  way  of  the 
world.  (Pause)  At  the  way  of  gods,  for,  certain- 
ly, there  are  things,  are  meant  to  be  lost.  For  it 
they  weren't  meant  to  be  lost  why  are  they  so? 

And  that  man  wasn't  worse,  some  worse,  I'll 
say  it,  much  worse  than  the  rest  of  us?  No.  I'll 
say  "No." 

YOUNG  MAN:  And  he  had  in  his  pocket? 

OLD  MAN:  The  story  is  this:  a  woman  he'd  once  in- 
sulted. Threw  a  flowerpot  at  him — he's  seated, 
with  his  back  to  her.  He  rose  to  turn  and  drew 
his  gun.  The  chair  skid  under  him,  he  went 
down.  And  he  shot  himself.  And  died.  Inside 
his  pocket,  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  were  found 
ivory  baby  beads,  on  which  the  name  was  writ- 
ten "Clement."  What  a  marvelous  country! 
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coming. Mountain  Language,  his  most  recent 
work,  premiered  last  October  at  London's  National 
Theatre.  The  play  will  be  published  in  the  United 
States  this  March  by  Grow  Press. 


MOUNTAIN  LANGUAGE 

I.  A  PRISON  WALL 

(A  line  of  women.  ELDERLY  WOMAN  is  cradling  her 
hand,  a  basket  at  her  feet.  YOUNG  WOMAN  has  her 
arm  around  the  other  woman's  shoulders.  SER- 


GEANT enters,  followed  by  OFFICER.  SERGEANT 
points  to  YOUNG  WOMAN. ) 
SERGEANT:  Name? 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  We've  given  our  names. 
SERGEANT:  Name? 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  We've  given  our  names. 
SERGEANT:  Name? 

OFFICER:  (to  SERGEANT)  Stop  this  shit,  (to  YOUNG 
WOMAN)  Any  complaints? 


YOUNG  WOMAN:  She's  been  bitten. 
OFFICER:  Who? 
(Pause) 

Who?  Who's  been  bitten? 
YOUNG  WOMAN:  She  has.  She  has  a  torn  hand. 

Look.  Her  hand  has  been  bitten.  This  is  blood. 
SERGEANT:  (to  YOUNG  WOMAN)  What  is  your 

name  ? 

OFFIGER:  Shut  up.  (He  walks  over  to  ELDERLY  WOM- 
AN.) What's  happened  to  your  hand?  Has  some- 
one bitten  your  hand? 

( The  woman  slowly  lifts  her  hand.  He  peers  at  it. ) 
OFFICER:  Who  did  this?  Who  bit  you? 
YOUNG  WOMAN:  A  Dobermann  pinscher. 
OFFICER:  Which  one? 

(Pause) 

Which  one? 

(Pause) 

Sergeant! 

(SERGEANT  steps  forward. ) 
SERGEANT:  Sir! 

OFFICER:  Look  at  this  woman's  hand.  1  think  the 
thumb  is  going  to  come  off.  (to  ELDERLY  WOM- 
AN) Who  did  this? 
(She  stares  at  him. ) 
Who  did  this? 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  A  big  dog. 

OFFICER:  What  was  his  name? 
(Pause) 

What  was  his  name? 
(Pause) 

Every  dog  has  a  name!  They  answer  to  their 
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name.  They  are  given  a  name  by  their  parents 
and  that  is  their  name,  that  is  their  namel  Be- 
fore they  bite  they  state  their  name.  It's  a  formal 
procedure.  They  state  their  name  and  then  they 
bite.  What  was  his  name?  If  you  tell  me  one  of 
our  dogs  bit  this  woman  without  giving  his 
name  I  will  have  that  dog  shot! 
{Silence) 

Now — attention!    Silence   and  attention! 

Sergeant! 
SERGEANT:  Sir? 
OFFICER:  Take  any  complaints. 
SERGEANT:  Any  complaints?  Has  anyone  got  any 

complaints? 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  We  were  told  to  be  here  at  nine 

o'clock  this  morning. 
SERGEANT:  Right.  Quite  right.  Nine  o'clock  this 

morning.   Absolutely  right.   What's  your 

complaint? 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  We  were  here  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning.  It's  now  five  o'clock.  We  have  been 
standing  here  for  eight  hours.  In  the  snow.  Your 
men  let  Dobermann  pinschers  frighten  us.  One 
bit  this  woman's  hand. 

OFFICER:  What  was  the  name  of  this  dog? 
(She  looks  at  him. ) 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  I  don't  know  his  name. 

SERGEANT:  With  permission,  sir? 

OFFICER:  Go  ahead. 

SERGEANT:  Your  husbands,  your  sons,  your  fathers, 
these  men  you  have  been  waiting  to  see,  are 
shithouses.  They  are  enemies  of  the  State.  They 
are  shithouses. 

(OFFICER  steps  toward  the  women. ) 

OFFICER:  Now  hear  this.  You  are  mountain  people. 
You  hear  me?  Your  language  is  dead.  It  is  forbid- 
den. It  is  not  permitted  to  speak  your  mountain 
language  in  this  place.  You  cannot  speak  your 
language  to  your  men.  It  is  not  permitted.  Do 
you  understand?  It  is  outlawed.  You  may  only 
speak  the  language  of  the  capital.  That  is  the 
only  language  permitted  in  this  place.  You  will 
be  badly  punished  if  you  attempt  to  speak  your 
mountain  language  in  this  place.  This  is  a  mili- 
tary decree.  It  is  the  law.  Your  language  is  for- 
bidden. It  is  dead.  No  one  is  allowed  to  speak 
your  language.  Your  language  no  longer  exists. 
Any  questions? 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  I  do  not  speak  the  mountain 
language.  * 
(Silence.  OFFICER  and  SERGEANT  slowly  circle  her. 
SERGEANT  puts  his  hand  on  her  bottom. ) 

SERGEANT:  What  language  do  you  speak?  What 
language  do  you  speak  with  your  arse? 

OFFICER:  These  women,  Sergeant,  have  as  yet 
committed  no  crime.  Remember  that. 

SERGEANT:  Sir!  But  you're  not  saying  they're  with- 
out sin? 

OFFICER:  Oh,  no.  Oh,  no,  I'm  not  saying  that. 
SERGEANT:  This  one's  full  of  it.  She  bounces 


with  it. 

OFFICER:    She    doesn't    speak    the  mountain 
language. 

(YOUNG  WOMAN  moves  away  from  SERGEANT'S 
hand  and  turns  to  face  the  two  men. ) 
YOUNG  WOMAN:  My  name  is  Sara  Johnson.  I  have 
come  to  see  my  husband.  It  is  my  right.  Where 
is  he? 

OFFICER:  Show  me  your  papers. 

(She  gives  him  a  piece  of  paper.  He  examines  it, 
turns  to  SERGEANT. ) 

He  doesn't  come  from  the  mountains.  He's  in 
the  wrong  batch. 

SERGEANT:  So  is  she.  She  looks  like  a  fucking  in- 
tellectual to  me. 

OFFICER:  But  you  said  her  arse  wobbled. 

SERGEANT:  Intellectual  arses  wobble  the  best. 
(Blackout) 


II.  VISITORS  ROOM 

(PRISONER  sitting.  ELDERLY  WOMAN  sitting,  with 
basket.  GUARD  standing  behind  her.  PRISONER  and 
ELDERLY  WOMAN  speak  in  a  strong  rural  accent. ) 
(Silence) 

ELDERLY  WOMAN:  I  have  bread— 

(GUARD  jabs  her  with  a  stick. ) 
GUARD:  Forbidden.  Language  forbidden. 

(She  looks  at  him.  He  jabs  her. ) 

It's  forbidden,  (to  PRISONER)  Tell  her  to  speak 

the  language  of  the  capital. 
PRISONER:  She  can't  speak  it. 

(Silence) 

She  doesn't  speak  it. 
(Silence) 

ELDERLY  WOMAN:  I  have  apples — 
(GUARD  jabs  her  and  shouts. ) 

GUARD:  Forbidden!  Forbidden  forbidden  forbid- 
den! Jesus  Christ!  (to  PRISONER)  Does  she  un- 
derstand what  I'm  saying? 

PRISONER:  No. 

GUARD:  Doesn't  she? 
(He  bends  over  her. ) 
Don't  you? 

(She  stares  up  at  him.) 
PRISONER:  She's  old.  She  doesn't  understand. 
GUARD:  Whose  fault  is  that? 

(He  laughs. ) 

Not  mine,  I  can  tell  you.  And  I'll  tell  you  an- 
other thing.  I've  got  a  wife  and  three  kids.  And 
you're  all  a  pile  of  shit. 
(Silence) 

PRISONER:  I've  got  a  wife  and  three  kids. 
GUARD:  You've  what? 
(Silence) 

You've  got  what? 
(Silence) 

What  did  you  say  to  me?  You've  got  what? 
(Silence) 
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You've  got  what! 

( He  picks  up  the  telephone  and  dials  one  digit. ) 
Sergeant.7  I'm  in  the  Blue  Room.  .  .  Yes.  .  . 
I  thought  I  should  report,  Setgeant ...  I  think 
I've  got  a  joker  in  here. 

(Lights  to  halj.  The  figures  are  still.  Voices  over.) 
ELDERLY  WOMAN'S  VOICE:  The  baby  is  waiting  for 
you. 

PRISONER'S  VOICE:  Your  hand  has  been  bitten. 
ELDERLY  WOMAN'S  VOICE:  They  are  all  waiting  for 
you. 

PRISONER'S  VOICE:  They  have  bitten  my  mother's 
hand. 

ELDERLY  WOMAN'S  VOICE:  When  you  come  home 
there  will  be  such  a  welcome  for  you.  Everyone 
is  waiting  tor  you.  They're  all  waiting  tor  you. 
They're  all  waiting  to  see  you. 
(Lights  up.  SERGEANT  comes  in.) 

SERGEANT:  What  joker? 
(Blackout) 


III.  VOICE  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

SERGEANT'S  VOICE:  Who's  that  fucking  woman? 
What's  that  fucking  woman  doing  here?  Who 
let  that  fucking  woman  through  that  fucking 
door? 

SECOND  GUARD'S  VOICE:  She's  his  wife. 
(Lights  up:  corridor) 

(HOODED  MAN  held  up  by  GUARD  and  SER- 
GEANT. YOUNG  WOMAN  stands  at  a  distance  from 
them,  staring  at  them. ) 

SERGEANT:  What  is  this,  a  reception  tor  Lady  Duck 
Muck?  Where's  the  bloody  Babycham?  Who's 
got  the  bloody  Babycham  for  Lady  Duck  Muck? 
(He  goes  to  YOUNG  WOMAN.) 
Hello,  Miss.  Sorry.  A  bit  of  a  breakdown  in  ad- 
ministration, I'm  afraid.  They've  sent  you 
through  the  wrong  door.  Unbelievable.  Some- 
one'll  be  done  for  this.  Anyway,  in  the  mean- 
time, what  can  I  do  for  you,  dear  lady,  as  they 
used  to  say  in  the  movies? 
(Lights  to  half.  The  figures  are  still.  Voices  over.) 

MAN'S  VOICE:  I  watch  you  sleep.  And  then  your 
eyes  open.  You  look  up  at  me  above  you  and 
smile. 

YOUNG  WOMAN'S  VOICE:  You  smile.  When  my 
eyes  open  I  see  you  above  me  and  smile. 

MAN'S  VOICE:  We  are  out  on  a  lake. 

YOUNG  WOMAN'S  VOICE:  It  is  spring. 

MAN'S  VOICE:  I  hold  you.  I  warm  you. 

YOUNG  WOMAN'S  VOICE:  When  my  eyes  open  I  see 
you  above  me  and  smile. 

(Lights  up.  HOODED  MAN  collapses.  YOUNG 
WOMAN  screams.) 
YOUNG  WOMAN:  Charley! 

(SERGEANT  clicks  his  fingers.  GUARD  drags  the 
man  off. ) 

SERGEANT:  Yes,  you've  come  in  the  wtong  door.  It 


must  be  the  computer.  The  computer's  got  ,1 
double  hernia.  But  I'll  tell  you  what — if  you 
want  any  information  on  any  aspect  ot  lite  in 
this  place  we've  got  a  bloke  comes  into  the 
office  every  Tuesday  week,  except  when  it 
rains.  He's  right  on  top  of  his  chosen  subject. 
Give  him  a  tinkle  one  ot  these  days  and  he'll  see 
you  all  right.  His  name  is  Dokes.  Joseph 
Dokes. 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  Can  I  fuck  him?  If  I  tuck  him, 

will  everything  be  all  right? 
SERGEANT:  Sure.  No  problem. 
YOUNG  WOMAN:  Thank  you. 

(Blackout) 


IV.  VISITORS  ROOM 

GUARD.  ELDERLY  WOMAN.  PRISONER. 
(Silence) 

(PRISONER  has  blood  on  his  face.  He  sits  trembling. 
ELDERLY  WOMAN  is  still.  GUARD  is  looking  out  of  a 
window.  He  turns  to  look  at  them  both. ) 

GUARD:  Oh,  1  forgot  to  tell  you.  They've  changed 
the  rules.  She  can  speak.  She  can  speak  in  her 
own  language.  Until  further  notice. 

PRISONER:  She  can  speak? 

GUARD:  Yes.  Until  further  notice.  New  rules. 
(Pause) 

PRISONER:  Mother,  you  can  speak. 
(Pause) 

Mother,  I'm  speaking  to  you.  You  see?  We  can 

speak.   You  can  speak   to   me   in  our  own 

language. 

(She  is  still. ) 

You  can  speak. 

(Pause) 

Mother.  Can  you  hear  me?  I  am  speaking  to  you 

in  our  own  language. 

(Pause) 

Do  you  hear  me? 
(Pause) 

It's  our  language. 
(Pause) 

Can't  you  hear  me?  Do  you  hear  me? 

(She  does  not  respond.) 

Mother? 

GUARD:  Tell  her  she  can  speak  in  her  own  lan- 
guage. New  rules.  Until  further  notice. 

PRISONER:  Mother? 

(She  does  not  respond.  She  sits  still. 
PRISONER'S  trembling  grows.  He  falls  from  the 
chair  onto  his  knees,  begins  to  gasp  and  shake 
violently. 

SERGEANT  walks  into  the  room  and  studies  PRIS- 
ONER shakirig  on  the  floor. ) 
SERGEANT:  (to  GUARD)  Look  at  this.  You  go  out  of 
your  way  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  and  they 
fuck  it  up. 

(Blackout)  m 
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THE  REGOLORING 
OF  CAMPUS  LIFE 


nessed  what  the  National  Institute  Against  Prejudice  and  Violence  calls  a 
"proliferation"  of  racial  incidents  on  college  campuses  around  the  country.1 
Incidents  of  on-campus  "intergroup  conflict"  have  occurred  at  more  than 
160  colleges  in  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  institute.  The  nature  of 
these  incidents  has  ranged  from  open  racial  violence — most  notoriously, 
the  October  1986  beating  of  a  black  student  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst  after  an  argument  about  the  World  Series  turned  into  a 
racial  bashing,  with  a  crowd  of  up  to  3,000  whites  chasing  twenty  blacks — 
to  the  harassment  of  minority  students,  to  acts  of  racial  or  ethnic  insensitiv- 
ity,  with  by  far  the  greatest  number  falling  in  the  last  two  categories.  At 
Dartmouth  College,  three  editors  of  the  Dartmouth  Review,  the  off-campus 
right-wing  student  weekly,  were  suspended  last  winter  for  harassing  a  black 
professor  in  his  lecture  hall.  At  Yale  University  last  year  a  swastika  and  the 
words  "white  power"  were  painted  on  the  school's  Afro-American  cultural 
center.  Racist  jokes  were  aired  not  long  ago  on  a  campus  radio  station  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  And  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 
members  of  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  fraternity  held  a  mock  slave  auction  in  which 
pledges  painted  their  faces  black  and  wore  Afro  wigs.  Two  weeks  after  the 
president  of  Stanford  University  informed  the  incoming  freshman  class  last 
fall  that  "bigotry  is  out,  and  I  mean  it,"  two  freshmen  defaced  a  poster  of 
Beethoven — gave  the  image  thick  lips — and  hung  it  on  a  black  student's 
door. 

In  response,  black  students  around  the  country  have  rediscovered  the 
militant  protest  strategies  of  the  Sixties.  At  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst,  Williams  College,  Penn  State  University,  UC  Berkeley, 
UCLA,  Stanford,  and  countless  other  campuses,  black  students  have  sat  in, 
marched,  and  rallied.  But  much  of  what  they  were  marching  and  rallying 
about  seemed  less  a  response  to  specific  racial  incidents  than  a  call  for 
broader  action  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and  universities  they  were  attend- 
ing. Black  students  have  demanded  everything  from  more  black  faculty 
members  and  new  courses  on  racism  to  the  addition  of  "ethnic"  foods  in  the 
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n  the  past  few  years,  we  have  wit- 
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The  trouble  between 
the  races  is  seh&  m\ 
what  it  appears  to  be.  I 
think  racial  tension  on 
campus  is  more  the 
result  of  racial  equality 
than  inequality 
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cafeteria,  ["here  is  the  sense  in  these  demands  that  racism  runs  deep. 

Of  course,  universities  are  not  where  racial  problems  rend  to  arise.  Whei 
I  went  to  college  in  the  mid-Sixties,  colleges  were  oases  of  calm  and  under 
standing  in  .1  racially  tense  society;  campus  life — with  its  traditions  of  toler 
ante  and  fairness,  its  very  distance  from  the  "real"  world — imposed  ; 
degree  of  broad-mindedness  on  even  the  most  provincial  students.  If  I  me 
whites  who  were  not  anxious  to  be  friends  with  blacks,  most  were  at  lea; 
vaguely  friendly  to  the  cause  of  our  freedom.  In  any  case,  there  was  no  gue 
nlla  activity  against  our  presence,  no  "mine  field  of  racism"  (as  one  Mac 
student  at  Berkeley  recently  put  it)  to  negotiate.  I  wouldn't  say  that  thj 
phrase  "campus  racism"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  hut  until  recently 
certainly  seemed  .in  incongruence. 

But  a  greater  incongruence  is  the  generational  tuning  of  this  new  prob 
lem  on  the  campuses.  Today's  undergraduates  were  horn  after  the  passage  o 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  They  grew  up  in  an  age  when  racial  equality  wa 
for  the  first  time  enforceable  by  layv.  This  too  was  a  time  when  blacks  su  ' 
denly  appeared  on  television,  as  mayors  of  big  cities,  as  icons  of  popula, 
culture,  as  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  even  as  neighbors.  Today's  black  an 
white  college  students,  veterans  of  Sesame  Street  and  often  of  integrate 
grammar  and  high  schools,  have  had  more  opportunities  to  know  each  oth| 
er — whites  and  blacks — than  any  previous  generation  in  American  history 
Not  enough  opportunities,  perhaps,  but  enough  to  make  the  notion  of  ra 
cial  tension  on  campus  something  of  a  mystery,  at  least  to  me. 

To  try  to  unravel  this  mystery  1  left  my  own  campus,  where  there  hav 
been  few  signs  ot  racial  tension,  and  talked  with  black  and  white  students  ai 
California  schools  where  racial  incidents  had  occurred:  Stanford,  UCLA 
Berkeley.  I  spoke  with  black  and  white  students — and  not  with  Asians  anq 
Hispanics — because,  as  always,  blacks  and  whites  represent  the  deepes  *• 
lines  of  division,  and  because  I  hesitate  to  wander  onto  the  complex  terri 
tory  of  other  minority  groups.  A  phrase  by  William  H.  Gass — "the  hidde 
internality  oi  things" — describes  with  maybe  a  little  too  much  grandeu 
what  I  hoped  to  find.  But  it  is  what  I  wanted  to  find,  for  this  is  the  kind  c 
problem  that  makes  a  black  person  nervous,  which  is  not  to  say  that 
doesn't  unnerve  whites  as  well.  Once  every  six  months  or  so  someone  yelli 
"nigger"  at  me  from  a  passing  car.  I  don't  like  to  think  that  these  solo  artist 

might  soon  make  up  a  chorus  or,  yvorse,  that  this  chort  te 
might  one  day  soon  sing  to  me  from  the  paths  of  my  ow:  % 
campus. 

have  long  believed  that  trouble  between  the  races  is  seldom  what  i  AN 
appears  to  he. '  It  was  not  hard  to  see  after  my  first  talks  with  students  tha 
racial  tension  on  campus  is  a  problem  that  misrepresents  itself.  It  has  th  t\« 
same  look,  the  archetypal  pattern,  of  America's  timeless  racial  conflict- 
white  racism  and  black  protest.  And  I  think  part  of  out  concern  over 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  feel  of  a  relapse,  illness  gone  and  com  ^ 
again.  But  if  yve  are  seeing  the  s_ame  symptoms,  I  don't  believe  we  are  deal 
ing  with  tlv*  same  illness.  For  one  thing,  I  think  racial  tension  on  campus 
the  result  more  of  racial  equality  than  inequality. 

How  to  live  with  tacial  difference  has  been  America's  profound  socia 
problem.  For  the  first  100  years  or  so  following  emancipation  it  was  con 
trolled  by  a  legally  sanctioned  inequality  that  acted  as  a  buffer  between  th< 
races.  No  longer  is  this  the  case.  On  campuses  today,  as  throughout  soci 
ety,  blacks  enjoy  equality  under  the  law — a  profound  social  advancement  jj 
No  student  may  be  kept  out  of  a  class  or  a  dormitory  or  an  extracurricula 
activity  because  of  his  or  her  race.  But  there  is  a  paradox  here:  On  a  campu 
where  members  of  all  races  are  gathered,  mixed  together  in  the  classroom 
as  well  as  socially,  differences  are  more  exposed  than  ever.  And  this  i 
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'See  my  essay,  "I'm  Black,  You're  White,  Who's  innocent?  Race  and  Power  in  an  Era 
Blame,"  Harper's  Magazine,  June  1988. 
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ere  the  trouble  starts.  For  members  of  each  race — young  adults  coming 
3  their  own,  often  away  from  home  for  the  first  time — bring  to  this  site 
freedom,  exploration,  and  now,  today,  equality  very  deep  fears  and 
defies,  inchoate  feelings  of  racial  shame,  anger,  and  guilt.  These  feel- 
s  could  lie  dormant  in  the  home,  in  familiar  neighborhoods,  in  simpler 
s  of  childhood.  But  the  college  campus,  with  its  structures  of  interaction 
1  adult-level  competition — the  big  exam,  the  dorm,  the  "mixer" — is 
)ther  matter.  I  think  campus  racism  is  born  of  the  rub  between  racial 
erence  and  a  setting,  the  campus  itself,  devoted  to  interaction  and 
lality.  On  our  campuses,  such  concentrated  micro-societies,  all  that  re- 
ins unresolved  between  blacks  and  whites,  all  the  old  wounds  and 
mes  that  have  never  been  addressed,  present  themselves  for  attention — 
1  present  our  youth  with  pressures  they  cannot  always  handle, 
have  mentioned  one  paradox:  racial  fears  and  anxieties  among  blacks 
1  whites  bubbling  up  in  an  era  of  racial  equality  under  the  law,  in  settings 
t  are  among  the  freest  and  fairest  in  society.  And  there  is  another,  relat- 
paradox,  stemming  from  the  notion  of — and  practice  of — affirmative 
ion.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
12,  all  state  governments  and  institutions  (including  universities)  were 
ed  to  initiate  plans  to  increase  the  proportion  of  minority  and  women 
ployees — in  the  case  of  universities,  of  students  too.  Affirmative  action 
ns  that  establish  racial  quotas  were  ruled  unconstitutional  more  than  ten 
irs  ago  in  University  of  California  Regents  v.  Bakke.  But  quotas  are  only  the 
st  controversial  aspect  of  affirmative  action;  the  principle  of  affirmative 
ion  is  reflected  in  various  university  programs  aimed  at  redressing  and 
rcoming  past  patterns  of  discrimination.  Of  course,  to  be  conscious  of 
terns  of  discrimination — the  fact,  say,  that  public  schools  in  the  black 
ler  cities  are  more  crowded  and  employ  fewer  top-notch  teachers  than 
ite  suburban  public  schools,  and  that  this  is  a  factor  in  student  perfor- 
nce — is  only  reasonable.  However,  in  doing  this  we  also  call  attention 
b  ite  obviously  to  difference:  in  the  case  of  blacks  and  whites,  racial  differ- 
:e.  What  has  emerged  on  campus  in  recent  years — as  a  result  of  the  new 
aality  and  affirmative  action,  in  a  sense,  as  a  result  of  progress — is  a  poli- 
of  difference,  a  troubling,  volatile  politics  in  which  each  group  justifies 
felf,  its  sense  of  worth  and  its  pursuit  of  power,  through  difference  alone, 
artist  In  this  context,  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  differences  become  forms  of 
ck 
if( 


'ereignty,  campuses  become  balkanized,  and  each  group  fights  with 
atever  means  are  available.  No  doubt  there  are  many  factors  that  have 
atributed  to  the  rise  of  racial  tension  on  campus:  What  has  been  the  role 
fraternities,  which  have  returned  to  campus  with  their  inclusions  and 
elusions/  What  role  has  the  heightened  notion  of  college  as  some  first 
p  to  personal,  financial  success  played  in  increasing  competition,  and 
as  tension?  Mostly  what  I  sense,  though,  is  that  in  interactive  settings, 
ile  fighting  the  fights  of  "difference,"  old  ghosts  are  stirred,  and  haunt 
in.  Black  and  white  Americans  simply  have  the  power  to  make  each 
ler  feel  shame  and  guilt.  In  the  "real"  world,  we  may  be  able  to  deny 
ese  feelings,  keep  them  at  bay.  But  these  feelings  are  likely  to  surface  on 
liege  campuses,  where  young  people  are  groping  for  identity  and  power, 
and  where  difference,  is  made  to  matter  so  greatly.  In  a 
way,  racial  tension  on  campus  in  the  Eighties  might  have 
been  inevitable. 


I 


would  like,  first,  to  discuss  black  students,  their  anxieties  and  vul- 
rabilities.  The  accusation  that  black  Americans  have  always  lived  with  is 
at  they  are  inferior — inferior  simply  because  they  are  black.  And  this 
cusation  has  been  too  uniform,  too  ingrained  in  cultural  imagery,  too 
forced  by  law,  custom,  and  every  form  of  power  not  to  have  left  a  mark, 
ack  inferiority  was  a  precept  accepted  by  the  founders  of  this  nation;  it 
is  a  principle  of  social  organization  that  relegated  blacks  to  the  sidelines 
American  life.  So  when  today's  young  black  students  find  themselves  on 
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white  campuses,  surrounded  by  those  who  historically  have  claimed  supe 
ority,  they  are  also  surrounded  by  the  myth  of  their  inferiority. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  many  young  people  come  to  college  with  SOI 
anxiety  about  not  being  good  enough.  But  only  blacks  come  wearing  a  c 
or  that  is  still,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  sign  of  inferiority.  Poles,  Jews,  H 
panics,  and  other  groups  also  endure  degrading  stereotypes.  But  two  th 
make  the  myth  of  black  inferiority  a  far  heavier  burden — the  broadness 
its  scope  and  its  incarnation  in  color.  There  are  not  only  more  stereotyj: 
of  blacks  than  of  other  groups,  bur  these  stereotypes  are  also  more  deb 
manizing,  more  focused  on  the  most  despised  of  human  traits — stupidi 
laziness,  sexual  immorality,  dirtiness,  and  so  on.  In  America's  racial  a 
ethnic  hierarchy,  blacks  have  clearly  been  relegated  to  the  lowest  level  5u 
have  been  burdened  with  an  ambiguous,  animalistic  humanity.  Moreov 
this  is  made  unavoidable  for  blacks  by  the  sheer  visibility  of  black  skin 
skin  that  evokes  the  myth  of  inferiority  on  sight.  And  today  this  myth 
sadly  reinforced  for  many  black  students  by  affirmative  action  progran 
under  which  blacks  may  often  enter  college  with  lower  test  scores  and  hig  1 
school  grade  point  averages  than  whites.  "They  see  me  as  an  affirmati 
action  case,"  one  black  student  told  me  at  UCLA. 

So  when  a  black  student  enters  college,  the  myth  of  inferiority  cot  im- 
pounds the  normal  anxiousness  over  whether  he  or  she  will  be  go 
enough.  This  anxiety  is  not  only  personal  but  also  racial.  The  families 
these  students  will  have  pounded  into  them  the  fact  that  blacks  are  n  | 
inferior.  And  probably  more  than  anything,  it  is  this  pounding  that  fina 
leaves  a  mark.  If  I  am  not  inferior,  why  the  need  to  say  so? 

This  myth  of  inferiority  constitutes  a  very  sharp  and  ongoing  anxiety 
young  blacks,  the  nature  of  which  is  very  precise:  It  is  the  terror  that  som  iiiirt 
how,  through  one's  actions  or  by  virtue  of  some  "proof"  (a  poor  grade 
flubbed  response  in  class),  one's  fear  of  inferiority — inculcated  in  wa 
large  and  small  by  society — will  be  confirmed  as  real.  On  a  university  ca 
pus,  where  intelligence  itself  is  the  ultimate  measure,  this  anxiety  is  boui 
to  he  triggered. 

A  black  student  I  met  at  UCLA  was  disturbed  a  little  when  I  asked  him  jmi. 
he  ever  felt  vulnerable — anxious  about  "black  inferiority" — as  a  black  st 
dent.  But  after  a  long  pause,  he  finally  said,  "I  think  I  do."  The  example 
gave  was  of  a  large  lecture  class  he'd  taken  with  more  than  300  studeni  | 
Fifty  or  so  black  students  sat  in  the  back  of  the  lecture  hall  and  "acted  o 
every  stereotype  in  the  book."  They  were  loud,  ate  food,  came  in  late 
and  generally  got  lower  grades  than  the  whites  in  the  class.  "I  knew  I  wou  b 
be  seen  like  them,  and  I  didn't  like  it.  I  nevet  sat  by  them."  Seen  like  wha!  | 
I  asked,  though  we  both  knew  the  answer.  "As  lazy,  ignorant,  and  stupic 
he  said  sadly. 

Had  the  group  at  the  back  been  white  fraternity  brothers,  they  would  n 
have  been  seen  as  dumb  whites,  of  course.  And  a  frat  brother  who  worrin 
about  his  grades  would  not  worry  that  he  would  be  seen  "like  them."  Tl 
terror  in  this  situation  for  the  student  I  spoke  with  was  that  his  own  deep  b 
buried  anxiety  would  be  given  credence,  that  the  myth  would  be  verifie 
and  that  he  would  feel  shame  and  humiliation  not  because  of  who  he  w  m 
but  simply  because  he  was  black.  In  this  lecture  hall  his  race,  quite  aps 
from  his  performance,  might  subject  him  to  tour  unendurable  feelings 
diminishment,  accountability  to  the  preconceptions  of  whites,  a  powe 
lessness  to  change  those  preconceptions,  and,  finally,  shame.  These  are 
feelings  that  make  up  his  racial  anxiety,  and  that  of  all  blacks  on  any  cat 
pus.  On  a  white  campus  a  black  is  never  far  from  these  feelings,  and  ev< 
his  unconscious  knowledge  that  he  is  subject  to  them  can  undermine  1 
self-esteem.  There  are  blacks  on  every  campus  who  are  not  up  to  doil 
good  college-level  work.  Certain  black  students  may  not  be  happy  or  moi 
vated  or  in  the  appropriate  field  of  study — just  like  whites.  (Let  us  not  forg 
that  many  white  students  get  poor  grades,  fail,  drop  out.)  Moreover,  mai 
more  blacks  than  whites  are  not  quite  prepared  for  college,  may  have  «ar 
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Isunel  :h  up,  owing  to  factors  beyond  their  control:  poor  previous  schooling, 
example.  But  the  white  who  has  to  catch  up  will  not  be  anxious  that  his 
sou  ng  behind  is  a  matter  of  his  whiteness,  of  his  being  racially  inferior.  The 
ck  student  may  well  have  such  a  fear. 

This,  I  believe,  is  one  reason  why  black  colleges  in  America  turn  out  34 
cent  of  all  black  college  graduates,  though  they  enroll  only  17  percent  of 
ck  college  students.  Without  whites  around  on  campus  the  myth  of  infe- 
rity  is  in  abeyance  and,  along  with  it,  a  great  reservoir  of  culturally  im- 
ed  self-doubt.  On  black  campuses  feelings  of  inferiority  are  personal;  on 
it]  opuses  with  a  white  majority,  a  black's  problems  have  a  way  of  becoming 
black"  problem. 

kit  this  feeling  of  vulnerability  a  black  may  feel  in  itself  is  not  as  serious 
oblem  as  what  he  or  she  does  with  it.  To  admit  that  one  is  made  anxious 
integrated  situations  about  the  myth  of  racial  inferiority  is  difficult  for 
ing  blacks.  It  seems  like  admitting  that  one  is  racially  inferior.  And  so, 
st  often,  the  student  will  deny  harboring  those  feelings.  This  is  where 
:ie  of  the  pangs  of  racial  tension  begin,  because  denial  always  involves 
:ortion. 

n  order  to  deny  a  problem  we  must  tell  ourselves  that  the  problem  is 
tv  con  aething  different  than  what  it  really  is.  A  black  student  at  Berkeley  told 
that  he  felt  defensive  every  time  he  walked  into  a  class  and  saw  mostly 
ite  faces.  When  I  asked  why,  he  said,  "Because  1  know  they're  all  racists, 
ey  think  blacks  are  stupid."  Of  course  it  may  be  true  that  some  whites 
1  this  way,  but  the  singular  focus  on  white  racism  allows  this  student  to 
•cure  his  own  underlying  racial  anxiety.  He  can  now  say  that  his  prob- 
i — facing  a  class  full  of  white  faces,  fearing  that  they  think  he  is  dumb- 
ntirely  the  result  of  certifiable  white  racism  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
own  anxieties,  or  even  that  this  particular  academic  subject  may  not  be 
best.  Now  all  the  terror  of  his  anxiety,  its  powerful  energy,  is  devoted  to 
r\  can  iply  seeing  racism.  Whatever  evidence  of  racism  he  finds — and  looking 
s  hard,  he  will  no  doubt  find  some — can  be  brought  in  to  buttress  his 
torted  view  of  the  problem,  while  his  actual  deep-seated  anxiety  goes 
seen. 

iclcsti  Denial,  and  the  distortion  that  results,  places  the  problem  outside  the  self 
upleh  i  in  the  world.  It  is  not  that  I  have  any  inferiority  anxiety  because  of  my 
e;  it  is  that  I  am  going  to  school  with  people  who  don't  like  blacks.  This 
he  shift  in  thinking  that  allows  black  students  to  reenact  the  protest 
tern  of  the  Sixties.  Denied  racial  anxiety-distortion-reenactment  is  the 
icess  by  which  feelings  of  inferiority  are  transformed  into  an  exaggerated 
ite  menace — which  is  then  protested  against  with  the  techniques  of  the 
it.  Under  the  sway  of  this  process,  black  students  believe  that  history  is 
eating  itself,  that  it's  just  like  the  Sixties,  or  Fifties.  In  fact,  it  is  the  not 
healed  wounds  from  the  past,  rather  than  the  inequality  that  created 
i  wounds,  that  is  the  real  problem. 

This  process  generates  an  unconscious  need  to  exaggerate  the  level  of 
ism  on  campus — to  make  it  a  matter  of  the  system,,  not  just  a  handful  of 
erifiei  dents.  Racism  is  the  avenue  away  from  the  true  inner  anxiety.  How 
ifwainy  students  demonstrating  for  a  black  "theme  house" — demonstrating 
apai  the  style  of  the  Sixties,  when  the  battle  was  to  win  for  blacks  a  place  on 
i-  npus — might  be  better  off  spending  their  time  reading  and  studying? 
powe  ick  students  have  the  highest  dropout  rate  and  lowest  grade  point  aver- 
age of  any  group  in  American  universities.  This  need  not 
be  so.  And  it  is  not  the  result  of  not  having  black  theme 
houses. 
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t  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  go  to  college  in  1964,  when  the  ques- 
>n  of  black  "inferiority"  was  openly  talked  about  among  blacks.  The  sum- 
?r  before  I  left  for  college  I  heard  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  speak  in 
licago,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  line  for  black  students  everywhere.  "When 
u  are  behind  in  a  footrace,  the  only  way  to  get  ahead  is  to  run  faster  than 
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ESSAY  51 


In  the  Sixties, 
integration  was  a 
challenging  social 
concept  for  both  blacks 
and  whites  on  campus. 
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the  man  in  front  of  you.  So  when  your  white  roommate  says  lie's  tired  a 
goes  to  sleep,  you  stay  up  and  hum  the  midnight  oil."  His  statement  tl 
we  were  "hehind  in  a  footrace"  acknowledged  that  because  of  history, 
tew  opportunities,  of  racism,  we  were,  in  a  sense,  "inferior."  But  this  had 
do  with  what  had  been  done  to  our  parents  and  their  parents,  not  wi 
inherent  inferiority.  And  because  it  was  acknowledged,  it  was  presented 
us  as  a  challenge  rather  than  a  mark  ot  shame. 


I  ill 


Of  the  eighteen  black  students  (in  a  student  body  of  1 ,000)  who  were  r 
campus  in  my  freshman  year,  .ill  graduated,  though  a  number  of  us  were  n  in 
from  the  middle  class.  At  the  university  where  I  currently  teach,  the  drc  tygi 
out  rate  for  black  students  is  72  percent,  despite  the  presence  of  seve  jtn« 
academic-support  programs;  a  counseling  center  with  black  counselo 
an  Afro- American  studies  department;  black  faculty,  administrato 
and  staff;  a  general  education  curriculum  that  emphasizes  "cultural  plur: 
ism";  an  Educational  Opportunities  Program;  a  mentor  program;  a  bla  B 
faculty  and  staff  association;  and  an  administration  and  faculty  that  oft  pi 
announce  the  need  to  do  more  tor  black  students. 

It  may  be  unfair  to  compare  my  generation  with  the  current  one 
do  this  compulsively  and  to  little  end  but  self-congratulation.  But  I  dor 
congratulate  my  generation.  I  think  we  were  advantaged.  We  came  alo 
at  a  time  when  racial  integration  was  held  in  high  esteem.  And  integratii 
was  a  very  challenging  social  concept  tor  both  blacks  and  whites.  We  we 
remaking  ourselves — that's  what  one  did  at  college — and  making  histoi 
We  had  something  to  prove.  This  was  a  profound  advantage;  it  gave 
clarity  and  a  challenge.  Achievement  in  the  American  mainstream  was  t 
goal  of  integration,  and  the  best  thing  about  this  challenge  was  its  secon 
ary  message — that  we  could  achieve. 

There  is  much  irony  in  the  fact  that  black  power  would  come  along 
the  kite  Sixties  and  change  all  this.  Black  power  was  a  movement  of  upl 
and  pride,  and  yet  it  also  delivered  the  weight  of  pride — a  weight  th 
would  burden  black  students  from  then  on.  Black  power  "nationalized"  tl 
black  identity,  made  blackness  itself  an  object  of  celebration  and  all 
giance.  But  it  it  transformed  a  mark  of  shame  into  a  mark  of  pride,  it  als<  ec 
in  the  name  of  pride,  required  the  denial  of  racial  anxiety.  Without  a  frar; 
account  of  one's  anxieties,  there  is  no  clear  direction,  no  concrete  cha 
lenge.  Black  students  today  do  not  get  as  clear  a  message  from  their  raci 
identity  as  my  generation  got.  They  are  not  filled  with  the  same  urgency 
prove  themselves,  because  black  pride  has  said,  You're  already  proven,  a 
ready  equal,  as  good  as  anybody. 

The  "black  identity"  shaped  by  black  power  most  powerfully  contribute  ul 
to  racial  tensions  on  campuses  by  basing  entitlement  more  on  race  than  ci riplain 
constitutional  rights  and  standards  of  merit.  With  integration,  black  eni  .• 
tlement  was  derived  from  constitutional  principles  of  fairness.  Black  powd  : 
changed  this  by  skewing  the  formula  from  rights  to  color — if  you  we  thing 
black,  you  were  entitled.  Thus,  the  United  Coalition  Against  Racis  ds' 
(UCAR)  at  the  University  of  Michigan  could  "demand"  two  years  ago  th  nows 
all  black  professors  be  given  immediate  tenure,  that  there  be  special  p; 
incentives  tor  black  professors,  and  that  money  be  provided  for  an  all-bla^i 
student  union.  In  this  formula,  black  becomes  the  very  color  of  entitl 
ment,  an  extra  right  in  itself,  and  a  very  dangerous  grandiosity  is  promote  mki 
in  which  blackness  amounts  to  specialness. 

Race  is,  by  any  standard,  an  unprincipled  source  of  power.  And  on  can^ 
puses  the  use  of  racial  power  by  one  group  makes  racial  or  ethnic  or  gend' 
difference  a  currency  of  power  for  all  groups^  When  I  make  my  differen< 
into  power,  other  groups  must  seize  upon  their  difference  to  contain  a 
power  and  maintain  their  position  relative  to  me.  Very  quickly  a  kind 
politics  of  difference  emerges  in  which  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  groups  a'  \ 
forced  to  assert  their  entitlement  and  vie  for  power  based  on  the  single  qua 
ity  that  makes  them  different  from  one  another. 

On  many  campuses  today  academic  departments  and  programs  are  esta 
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!lteJj  d  on  the  basis  of  difference — black  studies,  women's  studies,  Asian 
es,  and  so  on — despite  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  "differ- 
I  departments  that  cannot  be  studied  within  traditional  academic  dis- 
nes.  If  their  rationale  truly  is  past  exclusion  from  the  mainstream 
culum,  shouldn't  the  goal  now.be  complete  inclusion  rather  than  sepa- 
less?  I  think  this  logic  is  overlooked  because  these  groups  are  too  inter- 
1  in  the  power  their  difference  can  bring,  and  they  insist  on  separate 
rtments  and  programs  as  a  tribute  to  that  power, 
ais  politics  of  difference  makes  everyone  on  campus  a  member  of  a  mi- 
y  group.  It  also  makes  racial  tensions  inevitable.  To  highlight  one's 
.rence  as  a  source  of  advantage  is  also,  indirectly,  to  inspire- the  enemies 
iat  difference.  When  blackness  (and  femaleness)  becomes  power,  then 
e  maleness  is  also  sanctioned  as  power.  A  white  male  student  at  Stan- 
told  me,  "One  of  my  friends  said  the  other  day  that  we  should  get  to- 
er  and  start  up  a  white  student  union  and  come  up  with  a  list  of 
atoftfands." 

is  certainly  true  that  white  maleness  has  long  been  an  unfair  source  of 
:r.  But  the  sin  of  white  male  power  is  precisely  its  use  of  race  and  gender 
source  of  entitlement.  When  minorities  and  women  use  their  race,  eth- 
cy,  and  gender  in  the  same  way,  they  not  only  commit  the  same  sin  but 
i  indirectly,  sanction  the  very  form  of  power  that  oppressed  them  in  the 
place.  The  politics  of  difference  is  based  on  a  tit-for-tat  sort  of  logic  in 
:h  every  victory  only  calls  one's  enemies  to  arms, 
his  elevation  of  difference  undermines  the  communal  impulse  by  mak- 
ach  group  foreign  and  inaccessible  to  others.  When  difference  is  cele- 
ed  rather  than  remarked,  people  must  think  in  terms  of  difference,  they 
t  find  meaning  in  difference,  and  this  meaning  comes  from  an  endless 
.ess  of  contrasting  one's  group  with  other  groups.  Blacks  use  whites  to 
tie  themselves  as  different,  women  use  men,  Hispanics  use  whites  and 
ks,  and  on  it  goes.  And  in  the  process  each  group  mythologizes  and 
rtifies  its  difference,  puts  it  beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  outsiders, 
erence  becomes  an  inaccessible  preciousness  toward  which  outsiders  are 
cted  to  be  simply  and  uncomprehendingly  reverential.  But  beware:  In 
world,  even  the  insulated  world  of  the  college  campus,  preciousness  is 
a  balloon  asking  for  a  needle.  At  Smith  College,  graffiti 
appears:  "Niggers,  Spies,  and  Chinks  quit  complaining  or 
get  out." 
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ost  of  the  white  students  I  talked  with  spoke  as  if  from  under  a 
t  cloud  of  accusation.  There  was  always  a  ring  of  defensiveness  in  their 
plaints  about  blacks.  A  white  student  I  spoke  with  at  UCLA  told  me: 
ost  white  students  on  this  campus  think  the  black  student  leadership 
:  is  made  up  of  oversensitive  crybabies  who  spend  all  their  time  looking 
things  to  kick  up  a  ruckus  about."  A  white  student  at  Stanford  said: 
jcks  do  nothing  but  complain  and  ask  for  sympathy  when  everyone  real- 
nows  they  don't  do  well  because  they  don't  try.  If  t-hey  worked  harder, 
/  could  do  as  well  as  everyone  else." 

hat  these  students  felt  accused  was  most  obvious  in  their  compulsion  to 
ire  me  that  they  were  not  racists.  Oblique  versions  of  some-of-my-best- 
nds-are  stories  came  ritualistically  before  or  after  critiques  of  black  stu- 
ts.  Some  said  flatly,  "I  am  not  a  racist,  but ..."  Of  course,  we  all  deny 
ig  racists,  but  we  only  do  this  compulsively,  1  think,  when  we  are  work- 
against  an  accusation  of  bias.  I  think  it  was  the  color  of  my  skin,  itself, 
t  accused  them. 

his  was  the  meta-message  that  surrounded  these  conversations  like  an 
a,  and  in  it,  1  believe,  is  the  core  of  white  American  racial  anxiety.  My 
l  not  only  accused  them,  it  judged  them.  And  this  judgment  was  a  sad 
of  history  that  brought  them  to  account  whether  they  deserved  such  an 
ounting  or  not.  It  said  that  wherever  and  whenever  blacks  were  con- 
ned, they  had  reason  to  feel  guilt.  And  whether  it  was  earned  or  un- 
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earned,  I  think  it  was  guilt  that  set  oft  the  compulsion  in  these  studei  II 
disclaim.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  in  America  hlack  people  make  white  |l 
pie  feel  guilty. 

Guilt  is  the  essence  oi  white  anxiety,  just  as  inferiority  is  the  essen  t 
hlack  anxiety.  And  the  terror  that  it  carries  for  whites  is  the  terror  of  di  : 
ering  that  one  has  reason  to  feel  guilt  where  blacks  are  concerned — r  [( 
much  because  of  what  blacks  might  think  but  because  of  what  guilt  ca  ": 
about  oneself.  If  the  darkest  fear  of  blacks  is  inferiority,  the  darkest  f<  t; 
whites  is  that  their  better  lot  in  life  is  at  least  partially  the  result  of  b 
capacity  for  evil — their  capacity  to  dehumanize  an  entire  people  for  p 
own  benefit,  and  then  to  be  indifferent  to  the  devastation  their  dehu 
ization  has  wrought  on  successive  generations  of  their  victims.  This  h 
terror  that  whites  are  vulnerable  to  regarding  blacks.  And  the  mere  f;  m 
being  white  is  sufficient  to  feel  it,  since  even  whites  with  hearts  cle| 
ra<  ism  benefit  from  being  white — benefit  at  the  expense  of  blacks.  Thj : 
conditional  guilt  having  nothing  to  do  with  individual  intentions  > 
tions.  And  it  makes  for  a  very  powerful  anxiety  because  it  threatens  v  «■,. 
with  a  view  of  themselves  as  inhuman,  just  as  inferiority  threatens  I}:, 
with  a  similar  view  of  themselves.  At  the  dark  core  of  both  anxietu  n 
suspicion  of  incomplete  humanity.  ^ 
So  the  white  students  1  met  were  not  just  meeting  me;  they  wer  irj 
meeting  the  possibility  of  their  own  inhumanity.  And  this,  I  think,  is  ht 
explains  how  some  young  white  college  students  in  the  late  Eighties  c  n: 
frankly  take  part  in  racially  insensitive  and  outright  racist  acts.  They  \& 
expected  to  be  cleaner  of  racism  than  any  previous  generation — the^  »r 
born  into  the  Great  Society.  But  this  expectation  overlooks  the  fact 
for  them,  color  is  still  an  accusation  and  judgment.  In  black  faces  the 
discomforting  reflection  of  white  collective  shame.  Blacks  remind 
that  their  racial  innocence  is  questionable,  that  they  are  the  beneficia 
past  and  present  racism,  and  that  the  sins  of  the  father  may  well  havdjh 
visited  on  the  children. 

And  yet  young  whites  tell  themselves  that  they  had  nothing  to  dc  y 
the  oppression  of  black  people.  They  have  a  stronger  belief  in  their  ta'.i 
innocence  than  any  previous  generation  of  whites,  and  a  natural  hello 
toward  anyone  who  would  challenge  that  innocence.  So  (with  a  greE  entirl 
of  individual  variation)  they  can  end  up  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  :■ 
hostile  to  blacks  as  a  way  of  defending  their  own  racial  innocence. 

I  think  this  is  what  the  young  white  editors  of  the  Dartmouth  Reviei  i\ 
doing  when  they  shamelessly  harassed  William  Cole,  a  black  music  \  hk 
sor.  Weren't  rhey  saying,  in  effect,  1  am  so  free  of  racial  guilt  that 
afford  to  ruthlessly  attack  blacks  and  still  be  racially  innocent.'  The  ru| 
ness  of  that  attack  was  a  form  of  denial,  a  badge  of  innocence.  Thefe 
they  were  charged  with  racism,  the  more  ugly  and  confrontationa  othei 
harassment  became.  Racism  became  a  means  of  rejecting  racial  guilt, 
of  showing  that  they  were  not  ultimately  racists. 

The  politics  of  difference  sets  up  a  struggle  for  innocence  amo 
groups.  When  difference  is  the  currency  of  power,  each  group  must  fif  -  r, 
the  innocence  that  entitles  it  to  power.  Blacks  sting  whites  with  gui  |en[ 
mind  them  of  their  racist  past,  accuse  them  of  new  and  more  subtle  fo 
racism.  One  way  whites  retrieve  their  innocence  is  to  discredit  blacll 
deny  their  difficulties,  for  in  this  denial  is  the  denial  of  their  own  gu| 
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blacks  this  denial  looks  like  racism,  a  racism  that  feeds  black  mm 
and  encourages  them  to  throw  more  guilt  at  whites.  /) , 
the  cycle  continues.  The  politics  of  difference  lead, 
group  to  pick  at  the  sore  spots  of  the  other. 


M 

▼  _^^en  and  women  who  run  universities — whites,  mostly 
participate  in  the  politics  of  difference,  although  they  handle  thei 
differently  than  many  of  their  students.  They  don't  deny  it,  but  sti 
don't  want  to  feel  it.  And  to  avoid  this  feeling  of  guilt  they  have  tende 
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ini  7  with  whatever  blacks  put  on  the  table  rather  than  work  with  them  to 
s  their  real  needs.  University  administrators  have  too  often  been  afraid 
eir  own  guilt  and  have  relied  on  negotiation  and  capitulation  more  to 
ase  that  guilt  than  to  help  blacks  and  other  minorities.  Administrators 
d  never  give  white  students  a  racial  theme  house  where  they  could  be 
:e  comfortable  with  people  of  their  own  kind,"  yet  more  and  more  uni- 
iltcai  ties  are  doing  this  for  black  students,  thus  fostering  a  kind  of  volun- 
segregation.  To  avoid  the  anxieties  of  integrated  situations,  blacks  ask 
I  heme  houses;  to  avoid  guilt,  white  administrators  give  them  theme 
es. 

'ikr-'hen  everyone  is  on  the  run  from  his  anxieties  about  race,  race 
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ions  on  campus  can  be  reduced  to  the  negotiation  of  avoidances.  A 
;rn  of  demand  and  concession  develops  in  which  each  side  uses  the 
r  to  escape  itself.  Black  studies  departments,  black  deans  of  student 
rs,  black  counseling  programs,  Afro  houses,  black  theme  houses, 
ic  homecoming  dances  and  graduation  ceremonies — black  students 
white  administrators  have  slowly  engineered  a  machinery  of  sepa- 
m  that,  in  the  name  of  sacred  difference,  redraws  the  ugly  lines  of 
;gation. 

lack  students  have  not  sufficiently  helped  themselves,  and  universities, 
ite  all  their  concessions,  have  not  really  done  much  for  blacks.  If  both 
d  their  anxieties,  I  think  they  would  see  the  same  thing:  Academic  par- 
ti /ith  all  other  groups  should  be  the  overriding  mission  of  black  students, 
it  should  also  be  the  first  goal  that  universities  have  for  their  black 
ents.  Blacks  can  only  know  they  are  as  good  as  others  when  they  are,  in 
as  good — when  their  grades  are  higher  and  their  dropout  rate  lower, 
hing  under  the  sun  will  substitute  for  this,  and  no  amount  of  conces- 
s  will  bring  it  about. 

'niversities  and  colleges  can  never  be  free  of  guilt  until  they  truly  help 
k  students,  which  means  leading  and  challenging  them  rather  than  ne- 
sting and  capitulating.  It  means  inspiring  them  to  achieve  academic 
,ty,  nothing  less,  and  helping  them  see  their  own  weaknesses  as  their 
ttest  challenge.  It  also  means  dismantling  the  machinery  of  separatism, 
king  the  link  between  difference  and  power,  and  skewing  the  formula 
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neat  entitlement  away  from  race  and  gender  and  back  to  constitutional 

til  ts. 

is  for  the  young  white  students  who  have  rediscovered  swastikas  and  the 
nigger,"  I  think  they  suffer  from  an  exaggerated  sense  of  their  own 
usicp  ocence,  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  evil  and  beyond  the  reach  of  guilt, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  politics  of  difference  creates  an  environment 
tfch  threatens  their  innocence  and  makes  them  defensive.  White  sui- 
ts are  not  invited  to  the  negotiating  table  from  which  they  see  blacks 
others  walk  away  with  concessions.  The  presumption  is  that  they  do 
deserve  to  be  there  because  they  are  white.  So  they  can  only  be  defen- 
,  and  the  less  mature  among  them  will  be  aggressive.  Guerrilla  activity 
nor  ensue.  Of  course  this  is  wrong,  but  it  is  also  a  reflection  of  an  environ- 
it  where  difference  carries  power  and  where  whites  have  the  wrong 
Terence." 

think  universities  should  emphasize  commonality  as  a  higher  value  than 
/ersity"  and  "pluralism" — buzzwords  for  the  politics  of  difference.  Dif- 
nce  that  does  not  rest  on  a  clearly  delineated  foundation  of  commonal- 
not  only  is  inaccessible  to  those  who  are  not  part  of  the  ethnic  or  racial 
up  but  is  antagonistic  to  them.  Difference  can  enrich  only  the  common 
und. 

ntegration  has  become  an  abstract  term  today,  having  to  do  with  little 
re  than  numbers  and  racial  balances.  But  it  once  stood  for  a  high  and 
If-  nirable  set  of  values.  It  made  difference  second  to  commonality,  and  it 
ed  members  of  all  races  to  face  whatever  fears  they  inspired  in  each  oth- 
fill  I  doubt  the  word  will  have  a  new  vogue,  but  the  values,  under  whatever 
J  ne,  are  worth  working  for.  ■ 


The  young  white 
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PEACE 

By  Max  Apple 
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n  the  Fourth  of  July, 
|.i\  Wilson  and  his  partner,  Leo,  always  threw  a 
big  party.  They  gave  away  four  or  five  cases  of 
pellet  snakes,  a  gross  of  sparklers,  paper  Ameri- 
can flags,  Uncle  Sam  masks,  just  ahout  every- 
thing that  was  on  page  five  of  their  catalogue. 
But  this  year  they  were  short  of  goods,  and  Leo 
wouldn't  stop  hlaming  the  Koreans. 

"They  discovered  cars  and  electricity,"  Leo 
told  the  guests,  "and  then  they  forgot  ahout  loy- 
alty. They  forgot  about  contracts  and  ahout 
people  like  us  who  taught  them  everything." 
While  Leo  complained  about  the  Orientals,  Jay 
kept  quiet  and  knew  this  would  be  his  last 
Fourth  of  July  in  Florida. 

The  Korean  suppliers  were  making  things 
hard,  but  Jay  didn't  blame  them.  Gifts  and  nov- 
elties were  not  high-profit  items.  Jay  was  the 
one  who  had  gone  to  Seoul  fresh  out  of  Florida 
State  and  come  out  with  2  million  charcoal  pel- 
lets that  turned  into  snakes  as  they  burned.  He'd 
paid  three  cents  apiece  in  Korea  and  sold  the 
whole  lot  in  the  United  States  for  seventeen 
cents  apiece,  in  Canada  for  twenty. 

The  snakes  were  the  boost  that  made  the  two 
fraternity  brothers  entrepreneurs  in  the  mail- 
order business.  Leo  liked  to  brag  about  it. 
"We're  not  into  clothes,"  he'd  say.  "Otherwise, 
L.  L.  Bean  would  be  shaking  in  their  rubber 
boots." 

Jay  knew  better.  He  credited  their  modest 
success  to  timing.  They  went  into  business  in 
1978,  during  the  golden  age  of  mail  order.  Peo- 
ple were  still  worried  about  gasoline  shortages 
and  inflation.  They  liked  to  look  at  photos  and 
use  their  new  credit  cards.  Before  Jay  and  Leo 
had  a  real  office,  while  they  were  still  under- 
graduates, they  had  an  800  number.  In  their 
senior  year  of  college,  they  both  made  decent 

Max  Apple's  most  recent  book  is  The  Propheteers,  a 
novel  He  is  at  work  on  a  collection  of  stories. 


grades  and  a  $20,000  profit.  After  graduate 
they  took  their  catalogue  business  national. 

But  the  partners  never  saw  eye  to  eye. 
liked  the  trinkets  they  sold,  Leo  thought  th 
were  all  junk.  Leo  put  his  earnings  into  a  Cc, 
vette,  a  condo,  and  a  twenty-four-foot  mote 
boat.  He  was  clearing  about  $40,000  a  year  ar 
thought  he  was  Rockefeller  because  they  had 
nineteen-page  catalogue  and  money  came  eve 
day  in  the  mail. 

Lately,  Leo  complained  all  the  time.  TI 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  suppliers  were  late  wit] 
the  improved  pocket  rain-bonnets  and  the  f 
Frishees;  and  as  for  the  Koreans,  J  &.  L  In 
hadn't  seen  a  charcoal  snake  in  six  months.  Tr 
Koreans  weren't  even  answering  Leo's  telexe 

"You  oughta  get  your  ass  over  to  Manila 
Pakistan,"  Leo  said,  "find  us  some  suppliers 
can  trust  to  deliver." 

"Why  don't  you  go?"  Jay  said. 

"You  think  you're  a  hotshot,  don't  you?  Ycj 
got  to  rub  it  in,  like  you're  my  enemy." 

Leo  would  never  leave  the  United  States.  H 
preferred  not  to  leave  Tallahassee.  Even  Mian 
was  too  foreign  for  him.  "1  know  the  rest  of  th 
world  is  not  out  to  get  me,"  Leo  said,  "and  I'll 
not  gonna  bother  them  either.  I've  got  ever 
thing  I  want  right  here." 

On  the  inside  front  cover  the  J  &  L  catalogu 
said:  "We  searched  the  world  for  bargains,"  bi 
after  Jay's  trip  to  Korea,  they  searched  the  worl 
by  searching  other  catalogues  and  talking 
other  distributors.  Almost  every  season  new  op 
portunities  came  their  way.  Most  of  them  the 
ignored.  Jay  let  Leo's  conservatism  influenc 
him.  Together  they  decided  not  to  distribut 
the  Hacky  Sack,  and  they  turned  down  the  bf 
nana  purse  and  the  inflatable  greeting  card 

Leo  was  happy  enough  with  his  Corvette  an 
his  boat.  He  wanted  his  life  to  be  like  a  bee 
commercial,  only  in  slow  motion. 
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|iut  Jay,  now  past  thirty,  wanted  out  of  Talla- 
see — and  not  to  the  Third  World.  He  want- 
to  live  in  New  York. 

That  would  be  great,"  Leo  said,  "if  we  were 
oping  Jewish  lawyers  by  the  case." 
X^hen  J  &  L  celebrated  their  tenth  anniver- 
f,  Jay  lit  his  last  company  sparkler. 
You're  nuts,"  Leo  said,  "you're  walking  out 
paradise  to  go  live  with  rats." 
Still,  Leo  was  happy  to  mortgage  his  house 
I  his  boat  in  order  to  buy  Jay  out.  He  agreed 
)ay  5  percent  of  net  for  the  next  twenty  years 
goodwill.  Unless  Leo  got  himself  another 
tner,  Jay  suspected  that  there  would  never  be 
ext  twenty  years.  Leo  would  go 
ler  selling  military  insignias  and 
ber  beer-can  holders.  Right  from 
start  the  business  had  been  all 
's.  Leo  was  a  partner  because  in 
lege  he  had  a  car  and  could  make 
iveries. 

ay  actually  had  wanted  to  move 
Mew  York  right  after  college,  but 
and  Leo  had  those  2  million 
ke  pellets  and  then  there  were 
six-foot  feather  dusters  and  the 
lerican   flags   with  collapsible 
es — every  year  another  project 
keep  him  in  Tallahassee  talking 
the  phone,  turning  the  pages  of 
J  &  L  book.  It  was  a  good  living, 
not  the  life  he  wanted. 
Abraham  Huang,  in  New  York, 
derstood  this.  For  more  than  a 
lr  Jay  and  Huang  had  been  pen 
ay  wrote  Huang  a  letter  after 
ding  a  small  item  about  him  in 
siness  Week.  The  magazine  called 
n  "Mr.  Cube."  Huang  did  not  in- 
iu!l|~it  the  Rubik's  Cube,  but  he  mer- 
andised  it  brilliantly.  He  bought 
million  units  wholesale  and  sat 
them.  Then  the  craze  broke  out. 

months  later,  just  before  the 
itators  came  in  and  drove  the 
ce  down  to  ninety-nine  cents,  Huang  sold 
t.  He  was  now  a  consultant  in  New  York  who 
arged  $1,000  a  day  for  his  advice. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cube,  Jay  flattered  the  en- 
preneur's  foresight  and  described  his  own 
reer. 

Huang  wrote  back.  "Many  envy  well.  But  you 
first  to  admire  product  decision.  Thank  you, 
r.  Fan."  Jay  wrote  back  to  the  millionaire,  and 
ei  that,  about  once  a  month,  they  exchanged 
st-jblass  mail. 

Abraham  Huang  did  not  have  an  office  or  a 
iver's  license  or  a  computer.  He  explained  to 
k  y  that  his  cousin,  James  Huang,  drove  him 
rough  New  York  in  a  1985  Dodge.  "As  I  ride, 
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I  get  ideas.  Not  exactly  ideas,  thoughts  about 
how  to  act.  When  I  sit  in  office,  I  feel  stale.  In 
car,  if  I  am  not  thinking,  I  look  out  window — 
like  seeing  a  movie." 

When  Jay  wrote  to  tell  Huang  that  he  was 
thinking  of  cashing  in  his  Florida  business  and 
taking  the  plunge  in  the  Big  Apple,  Abraham 
Huang  sent  a  one-word  letter. 

"Come." 

But  once  Jay  was  in  New  York,  the  consul- 
tant, though  friendly  and  cheerful,  kept  his  dis- 
tance. He  did  invite  him  to  sit  in  the  backseat  of 
his  Dodge  on  a  sight-seeing  tour.  But  as  they 
cruised  through  the  city,  Huang  read  the  Chi- 
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nese  newspaper  and  his  cousin  James  mentioned 
places  in  English  so  imperfect  that  Jay,  after 
James's  first  four  thank  yous,  didn't  try  to  re- 
spond. He  sat  in  the  backseat  and  read  the  street 
signs.  When  James  pulled  up  in  front  of  Jay's 
apartment  building,  Huang  put  down  his 
newspaper. 

"This  time  West  Side.  Next  time  East  Side," 
he  said. 

"Listen,"  Jay  said,  "I  really  appreciate  the 
tour.  But  you  guys  don't  have  to  bother.  I've  got 
a  good  map  and  for  sight-seeing  I  can  take  tine 
of  those  boat  tours." 

"East  Side  very  interesting,"  Huang  said.  He 
then  spoke  Chinese  to  James,  who  quickly  got 
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our  of  the  car  to  shake  hands  wirh  Jay. 

"Make  good  fortune  in  New  York,"  James 
said.  He  moved  his  hand  through  rhe  air  like  a 
jet  plane.  "Easr  Side  we  go." 

After  his  West  Side  tour,  Jay  stayed  close  to 
home.  He  made  it  his  job  to  learn  his  neigh- 
borhood, Broadway  between  110th  and  125th. 
That  much  seemed  manageable.  Every  morning 
after  reading  the  Times  he  walked  through  his 
territory,  seeing  the  sights  and  handing  out 
quarters.  At  Grant's  Tomb  he  turned  around 
and  headed  back  downtown. 

In  New  York  everything  was  for  sale.  He 
bought  a  rug  from  a  man  who  wore  a  gold  chain 
bearing  the  letters  G-O-D.  Jay  was  trying  to  get 
away  from  him,  but  at  113th  Street  the  sales- 
man, running  alongside  to  keep  up  with  Jay's 
long  strides,  spread  the  carpet  over  the  curb.  On 
the  rug  an  Arabian  woman  emerged  from  a 
lamp.  Serpents  coiled  around  her  arms.  Re- 
membering his  Korean  snake  pellets,  Jay  consid- 
ered the  design  a  good  omen.  He  paid  $50  and 
spread  the  rug  under  his  bed. 

This  kind  of  direct  merchandising  appealed 
to  him.  The  blood  and  bones  of  New  York — the 
business  of  real  estate — was  to  Jay  Wilson  as  re- 
mote as  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  When  he  looked 
at  a  building  all  he  saw  was  a  place  to  live.  For 
profit  he  liked  a  product,  preferably  something 
pocket-size,  lightweight,  and  under  $5. 

He  told  Abraham  Huang  when  they  had  cof- 
fee one  afternoon  on  Canal  Street  that  he  felt 
camaraderie  with  the  Indians  who  sold  Manhat- 
tan for  beads.  Huang  put  down  his  cup  and 
shook  the  younger  man's  hand. 

"You  know  value,"  he  said.  "Now  we  go  see." 

James  drove  them  to  the  warehouses,  first 
near  the  docks,  then  deep  into  the  Lower  East 
Side.  On  Rivington  Street,  where  they  looked 
at  cartons  of  stretchable  watchbands  and  ladies' 
vinyl  pumps,  the  consultant  spoke  openly  to 
Jay. 

"This,"  Huang  said,  pointing  from  the  boxes 
they  surveyed  toward  the  Hudson  River,  "this  is 
true.  In  big  world  all  million  dollars.  Wall 
Street,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Hotel  Plaza.  Here, 
underworld.  Twenty-five  cent,  maybe  $2.99, 
maybe  $3.49.  Real  numbers." 

Jay  listened  and  felt  like  a  brother.  Together 
they  stuck  their  fingers  into  drums  of  bottle 
openers  and  toothpaste  rollers.  They  held  up 
delicate  paper  fans  and  admired  flower-shaped 
ice-cube  trays,  bath  cushions  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman's  lips,  squeezable  change  purses. 

Abraham  Huang  took  him  to  six  or  seven  lo- 
cations. They  rode  in  dingy  freight  elevators 
and  looked  at  goods  under  bare  bulbs.  Not  even 
in  Korea  had  Jay  seen  such  variety.  Huang 
paused  in  sorrow  over  a  crate  of  purple 
handbags. 
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"Stale  color,"  he  said,  "impossible."  Then 
reached  into  a  bin  and  pulled  out  several 
point  pens.  "Jane's  Bar,  Albuquerque,"  he  rt 
"665-2380."  Then,  "Ted's  Texaco,  Ishpem 
AAA  Roadwork."  He  put  the  pens  into 
pocket. 

"Molded  plastic,"  Abraham  Huang  said, 
ways  good  to  read." 

At  dusk,  on  the  third  floor  above  a  G 
Street  lamp  factory,  Jay  Wilson  stopped  to  c 
sider  an  open  crate  of  swords.  The  jobber  st 
beside  him. 

"This  is  all  that's  left  of  Star  Wars,"  the 
said. 

Jay  recognized  the  Star  Wars  sword.  It 
been  a  big  hit  in  the  toy  stores.  He  pulled 
two-foot  weapon  with  a  red  handle.  The  sw| 
was  rounded,  more  a  wand  than  a  blade 
pulled  it  through  the  air  to  listen  to  its  dist  : 
tive  whoosh.  Abraham  Huang  moved  back 
in  fear. 

"Eight  years  ago,"  the  jobber  said,  "it 
$7.95,  if  you  could  find  it.  At  Toys  "R"  Us 
were  getting  full  price  even  after  Christ^ 
This  sword  has  never  been  discounted.  It  go 
before  its  time.  When  the  new  shipments  c 
in,  the  toy  stores  had  already  rolled  their  in 
tory  twice  and  gone  on  to  Indiana  Jones. 

"You  may  think  Star  Wars  is  dead,"  the 
ber  continued,  "but  eight  million  times  a 
those  movies  rent  out.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
you  don't  hear  a  kid  charging  someone  wi 
stick  and  yelling  that  The  Force  is  with 
And  now  for  ten  cents  apiece — the  pric 
the  packaging — whoever  buys  this  become 
Pentagon  of  Star  Wars.  You'll  get  every 
there  is." 

The  jobber  kicked  the  crate.  Jay  looke 
Abraham  Huang.  Mr.  Cube  smiled. 

Jay  took  the  jobber's  card.  The  swords  t  I 
kled  like  silver  dollars,  but  Jay,  a  cautious 
wanted  to  think  things  over.  At  a  dime  a  ci  itet 
he  was  getting  a  major  item,  about  this  t  *- 
was  no  doubt.  In  his  catalogue  days  he  had 
more  than  a  dime  for  Abraham  Lincoln  t 
bles  and  candle-drip  collectors.  The  swon 
not  a  dimer.  It  was  a  two-foot  bicolor  pieo 
it  even  made  a  sound.  Like  the  Hula-Hoop 
a  stone  inside,  it  was  something  unique.  St 
was  dead  and  might  stay  dead  forever, 
thought  of  the  purple  vinyl  handbags,  a 
item  he  would  never  touch.  Then  he  de 
that  the  sword  was  sellable,  the  proble 
quantity.  He  didn't  want  all  600,000.  I 
morning  he  telephoned  the  jobber. 

"No  dice,"  the  wholesaler  said.  "1  thi  t 
Huang  told  you:  No  split  lots.  For  chicken 
I'm  not  going  to  deliver  twice.  This  one  is  e| 
all  or  nothing." 

That  afternoon,  to  test  himself,  Jay  c 
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Then   His  former  partner  snorted  into  the  phone, 
eral bs  Buy  'em,"  he  said,  "then  stab  yourself 
ere]  ,000  times." 

ij  eo  was  predictable;  but  Jay  wasn't  going  to 
:e  a  business  decision  just  to  spite  Leo.  The 
es  were  too  high.  He  had  to  think  this  one 
)ugh.  The  sword  would  never  again  see 
>5,  but  he  could  buy  for  a  dime  what  might 
Gra  h  a  dollar,  maybe  two  or  three.  Even  if  the 
st  happened,  even  if  he  couldn't  do  a  thing 
i  them,  Jay  felt  confident  that  he  could  drop 
whole  load  for  a  quarter  and  walk  away  with 
percent  profit. 

he  next  morning  he  was  ready  to  get  up  and 
e  a  decision.  But  he  couldn't  get  up,  not 
lout  great  pain — a  backache  riveted  him  to 
mattress.  Eventually,  bent  and  sockless  in 
slippers,  he  hobbled  to  a  chiropractor  on 
th  Street. 

i  the  doctor's  thermal  Jacuzzi  he  began  to 
v  out. 

Lumbar  misalignment  and  too  much  ten- 
i,"  the  doctor  said.  He  wrenched  Jay's  spine 
kept  him  in  his  office  all  morning.  Then  he 
a  him  the  name  of  a  chiropractically  trained 
■seuse  on  110th  Street, 
he  next  day,  able  to  stand  and  walk,  but 
ful  that  the  pain  would  return  any  second- 
still  on  the  fence  about  the  swords — Jay 
I  Lucy  Fishman.  She  charged  $40  for  thirty 
tiutes  and  confirmed  what  the  doctor  told 
t.  The  problem  was  the  gap  between  his 
h|rth  and  fifth  vertebrae.  Ms.  Fishman  wore  a 
te  shirtwaist  dress.  She  looked  like  a  nurse 
hiout  a  cap.  Her  hair  was  long  and  fluffy  and 
:e  it  tickled  his  skin  as  she  rubbed  the  empty 
:es  in  his  backbone. 

You  should  relax  more,"  Lucy  Fishman  said, 
at  least  sit  very  straight  while  you're  tense." 
4tv  'he  asked  him  if  this  was  an  especially  tense 
it  e,  and  he  thought  of  the  swords.  "I  have  a 
.nee  to  make  a  very  lucrative  but  very  risky 
iness  deal,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure  that's  what's 
sing  my  back  trouble." 
ninth  As.  Fishman  stopped  kneading  and  looked  in 
eyes. 

If  you  sell  drugs  get  out  of  here,"  she  said, 
turned  over  and  explained  about  the  swords. 
?he  apologized.  Near  the  end  of  the  massage 
rubbed  his  ringless  ring  finger  and  asked  him 
all  her  sometime  socially,  if  he  wished, 
ay  did,  a  week  later,  on  the  morning  he 
lght  the  swords. 

de  had  returned  to  the  warehouse  in  the 
npany  of  Abraham  Huang.  Once  more  Jay 
nned  the  swords.  Packed  a  thousand  to  a 
te,  there  were  600  wooden  boxes.  He  took 
i  out  of  a  crate  and  sliced  the  air.  With 
ang  and  James  as  witnesses,  Jay  Wilson  cut 
deal.  He  handed  over  a  Bank  of  North  Flor- 


ida check  for  $60,000  and  agreed  to  storage 
costs  of  $1,500  a  month. 

"Do  you  like  my  deal?"  he  asked  Abraham 
Huang. 

"I  like,"  Huang  said.  "Now  work  begins." 

That  night  at  dinner  Jay  handed  Lucy  a 
sword.  They  were  at  a  French  restaurant  on 
Eighty-sixth  Street  and  between  them  they  fin- 
ished two  bottles  of  wine.  Lucy  ordered  lobster, 
which  she  cracked  open  with  her  solid  strong 
fingers.  As  she  ate,  she  explained  the  lobster's 
anatomy. 

Even  though  the  swords  were  all  he  talked 
about,  Jay  knew  that  Lucy  Fishman  was  going  to 
be  more  than  a  date.  His  lumbar  region  was  con- 
nected to  his  heart. 

"This  is  the  biggest  deal  of  my  life,"  he  said, 
"and  you  are  a  beautiful  and  intelligent  woman. 
It  feels  like  all  at  once  I  have  a  business  and  a 
personal  life." 

He  leaned  across  the  table  to  kiss  her. 
Later,  in  his  bed,  he  massaged  Lucy's  back, 
but  her  specific  directions  discouraged  him.  He 
asked  her  to  roll  over.  Face-to-face  she  was  more 
a  woman,  less  a  technician.  When  he  told  her 
he  was  falling  in  love,  she  stopped  talking  about 
the  density  of  spinal  fluid. 

"It's  a  new  life,"  Jay  whispered.  "With  you 
and  the  swords  I  really  am  starting 
over." 
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"y  the  time  the  swords  were  locked  into 
their  new  quarters  in  a  John  Street  warehouse, 
Jay  already  knew  how  dead  they  were.  He  had 
called  every  distributor  and  broker  listed  in  New 
York — no  interest.  Every  one  of  them  had  al- 
ready turned  down  the  swords  before  Jay  ever 
saw  them. 

"They're  not  worth  the  storage,"  a  Brooklyn 
toy  distributor  told  him.  "I  turned  them  down 
for  a  nickel.  I  wouldn't  even  take  them  for  free." 

At  the  end  of  his  first  month  as  the  owner  of 
600,000  swords,  Jay's  back  pain  returned.  But 
he  was  blessed  with  Lucy,  who  sat  on  the  small 
of  his  back  and  realigned  him  as  she  listened  to 
him  lament  his  purchase.  The  $60,000  buy  had 
exhausted  his  capital,  hut  because  of  her  his 
love  was  only  beginning. 

"Would  you  marry  a  bankrupt?"  he  asked  her. 

"Yes,"  Lucy  said,  "hut  I  wouldn't  lend  him 
any  money." 

The  masseuse  said  one  thing,  then  did  an- 
other. In  the  third  month  of  their  courtship, 
when  Jay  ran  out  of  cash,  she  went  to  her  sav- 
ings account  and  paid  the  month's  bill  for  stor- 
ing the  swords. 

Lucy  was  cheerful  about  it.  "It's  like  sending  a 
kid  to  college." 

Jay  was  full  of  love  and  guilt.  "All  those  back- 
rubs,"  he  said,  "all  that  good  work  to  support  my 


stupidity." 

"You're  not  stupid,"  Lucy  said. 

"I  threw  away  $60,000,"  he  told  Lucy,  "nine 
years  work.  My  youth." 

"You're  still  young,"  she  said.  "You're  just 
right  tor  me." 

He  wanted  to  marry  Lucy,  hut  w  ithout  money 
for  a  ring  or  a  ceremony,  he  said  nothing  about 
his  intentions. 

When  he  had  gone  through  his  list  of  hrokers 
and  factors,  when  the  Mets  and  the  Yankees 
told  him  they  had  no  interest  in  a  Sword  Day, 
when  he  had  run  up  hundreds  of  dollars  of  hills 
on  Lucy's  phone  calling  Mexican  and  Venezu- 
elan and  even  South  African  distributors,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  Jay  Wilson  that  he  had 
heen  taken. 

In  a  fit  of  rage  he  took  a  suhway  to  China- 
town and  pounded  on  the  door  of  Huang's  spa- 
cious loft.  Mrs.  Huang,  frightened  by  the 
unusual  man  pounding  on  her  steel  door,  buzzed 
for  help.  Cousin  James,  carrying  a  baseball  hat, 
pinned  Jay  to  the  floor  but  relaxed  when  he  rec- 
ognized the  man  he'd  driven  around  the  West 
Side  months  before. 

"East  Side?"  he  asked,  and  put  out  his  hand. 

"Ahraham  Huang,"  Jay  said.  "Where  is  he.'" 

James  led  Jay  down  two  creaky  flights  of  stairs 
to  a  basement  room  where  Huang  sat  watching 
an  aquarium  filled  with  brightly  colored  fish. 

"My  friend,"  Huang  said  as  he  rose  to  greet 
Jay. 

"Friend,  my  ass.  You  set  me  up.  You  knew 
how  much  cash  I  had.  You  led  me  straight  to 
those  swords  and  set  the  price  just  at  the  top  of 
my  budget.  Did  you  get  the  whole  sixty.'" 

"No,"  Huang  said,  "only  half." 

"You  bastard." 

"Not  bastard.  Straight  business. " 

"You  knew  nobody  wanted  them.  You  offered 
them  all  over  town." 

"All  over  world,"  Huang  said.  "Dime.  Very 
cheap  price.  Require  very  big  risk." 

Cousin  James  brought  in  a  pot  of  tea. 

"You  just  took  my  money,"  Jay  said.  "You 
knew  I'd  never  be  able  to  sell." 

"No.  1  knew  Abraham  Huang  could  not  sell. 
Maybe  Jay  Wilson  sell.  This  is  business." 

"Tea?"  Cousin  James  said.  "Later  East  Side?" 

"I  want  my  money,"  Jay  said.  "I'm  in  love.  I 
want  to  get  married,  have  a  family.  1  was  stupid 
to  risk  everything  on  one  throw." 

"Yes,"  Huang  said,  "swords  stupid  but  love 
and  family  nice." 

"1  have  no  money." 

"Most  of  world  have  no  money.  People 
marry,  have  children,  live  good." 

Huang  smiled,  as  friendly  as  ever.  Jay  Wil- 
son, without  a  legal  or  moral  leg  to  stand  on, 
admitted  his  helplessness. 


"It  was  my  own  fault,"  he  said,  "but  I 
you  until  the  day  I  die." 

"Maybe  not,"  Abraham  Huang  said 
bowed  as  Cousin  James  followe 
f  visitor  up  the  stairs. 
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.wo  months  later,  with  the  warehouse  ( 
threatening  to  throw  his  600  crates  int 
street,  Jay,  ten  pounds  lighter,  sat  at  a  w< 
table  at  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  and  N 
sixth  Street.  Unable  to  sell  thousands  or 
dreds,  he  was  now  selling  single  swords, 
day  at  another  location.  In  two  months  of 
ing  New  York  street  fairs,  he  had  earned  en 
to  pay  for  one  month's  storage.  In  two 
canvas  bags  he  carried  ninety  swords  witl 
from  fair  to  fair.  He  asked  $3  apiece  but 
sold  for  less.  He  stopped  eating  lunch  tt 
money,  he  looked  for  coins  on  the  sidewaU 
though  he  had  not  done  it  yet,  he  started  t 
ing  about  leaping  over  turnstiles  to  avoid  [ 
suhway  fare.  He  pawned  his  Rolex  watch, 
he  suspected,  Citibank  offered  him  abst 
nothing  for  his  5  percent  interest  in  the  fu 
J  ck  L  Inc.  When  he  could  no  longer  p 
rent,  he  moved  in  with  Lucy.  Lucy  still 
him. 

"Forget  the  swords  and  get  a  job,"  sh 
"You're  a  person  like  everyone  else.  You  r 
mistake.  It's  not  the  end  of  the  world.' 

Jay  knew  she  was  right.  He  promised  tojj ,. 
the  swords.   He  wanted  just  a  mont|| 
weeks — something  might  turn  up.  He  ch 
Fourth  of  July  as  the  end. 
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"Promise?"  Lucy  asked. 
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Jay  promised,  and  even  in  his  desp 
knew  how  lucky  he  was  to  be  teamed  wi 
woman. 

Since  she  worked  close  to  the  Ams 
street  fair,  where  he'd  be  today,  Saturday  [y 
said  she  would  bring  him  a  lunch  at  Is 
sixth  Street.  When  she  arrived  at  12:30, 
sold  only  four  swords.  He  had  taken  to  c 
his  money,  mostly  singles,  in  a  wad  in 
hand.  Sometimes  he  wished  that  he  hal 
that  with  the  $60,000— kept  it  all  in  H 0 
in  singles  so  he  could  feel  how  much  it 
fore  he  squandered  it  on  swords. 

Jay  held  up  four  fingers.  Lucy  kissed  h  \ 
and  gave  him  two  peanut-butter  sand  c 
She  browsed  for  a  few  minutes,  lookin 
jewelry  in  the  booth  next  to  his. 

The  neighbor,  an  old  hippie  with  a  ci 
beard,  did  a  good  trade  in  antique  earn 
had  seen  him  at  other  fairs,  recognized 
his  MAKE  LOVE  NOT  WAR  tattoo.  His  n; 
Chuck — he  had  introduced  himself  than 
ing  as  he  laid  out  earrings  and  Jay  a, 
swords.  Lucy  browsed  Chuck's  table,  < 
watched  the  sun  dip  into  her  halter  t 
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ibs  glistened.  Though  he  loved  her,  Jay 
n,  with  his  two  bags  of  molded  plastic 

s,  felt  like  a  fool  and  a  good-for-nothing 

:  her. 

in't  worry,"  Lucy  said.  "Eat  your  lunch, 
e  you  at  six." 

avoid  embarrassing  him,  she  didn't  look 

nning  the  street,  Jay  saw  no  potential  cus- 
s.  The  temperature  was  already  in  the 
es — unseasonably  warm  for  May.  The 
were  in  the  shade;  the  retirees  who  had 
claying  gin  rummy  folded  their  table.  Only 
people  pulling  grocery  carts  walked  past, 
un  was  so  fierce  that  Jay  put  his  samples 
into  the  canvas  bags  to  keep  them  from 
ng.  On  his  scarred  table  the  lunch  bag  sat 
.  He  considered  eating  one  of  the  peanut- 
;  sandwiches,  but,  as  usual,  the  thought  of 
)0,000  swords  made  him  lose  his  appetite, 
nigh  times,  huh?"  Chuck  said, 
jsed  to  have  $60,000,"  Jay  said.  "Now  I've 
lese." 

ell,"  Chuck  said,  "in  '67  I  had  a  rainbow- 
;d  van  and  four  chicks.  We  had  free  acid 
juadraphonic  sound.  Now  I'm  a  grandfa- 
He  pulled  a  picture  from  his  nylon  wallet, 
ized  at  a  toddler. 


th 


ere: 


hth 


othing  freakier  than  a  kid, 
k  said. 

wed  by  his  neighbor's  past,  Jay  handed 
e  swords. 

ive  'em  to  your  granddaughter,"  he  said, 
to  her  friends." 

xi  should  hang  on  to  some,"  Chuck  said  as 
cepted  both  canvas  bags.  "Sometimes  they 
a  comeback,  like  the  Confederate  hat  or 
'lickey  Mouse  watch." 
'on't  worry,"  Jay  said,  "I've  kept  a  few."  He 
Chuck  his  lunch  too.  With  his  table  now 
ay  put  the  wad  of  bills  into  his  pocket  and 
i  to  walk  down  Ninety-sixth  Street, 
ey,"  Chuck  said,  "don't  give  up.  I  know 
e  you  can  get  socks  and  blank  tapes.  They 
s  use  socks  and  tapes." 
waved  and  despite  the  heat  began  to  jog 
wn.  Without  ninety  swords  on  his  back  he 
ght  and  strong.  At  Ninety-ninth  Street  he 
t  to  run  to  the  rhythm  of  a  car  alarm.  Peo- 
tared  at  him,  wondering  at  his  speed  on 
a  day.  At  1 1 0th  Street  he  passed  an  Ethio- 
parade.  At  121st,  though  hardly  panting, 
lused  for  a  line  of  people  in  red  gowns  with 
es  emblazoned  on  their  chests, 
ley  were  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
<n  Theological  Seminary.  The  seminary,  a 
;  two  blocks  square,  guarded  the  entrance 
rant's  humble  tomb.  Jay  jogged  in  place 
'  watched  the  graduation  procession.  The 
sters-to-be,  if  armed  with  swords,  could 


have  passed  for  crusaders. 

When  the  procession  marched  through  the 
gates  of  the  seminary,  Jay,  with  nothing  better 
to  do,  followed  everyone  into  the  cool  audito- 
rium and  found  a  seat.  The  air-conditioning 
soothed  him.  But  he  felt  hungry — he  regretted 
giving  his  lunch  to  the  earring  seller.  He  rose  to 
leave  and  get  a  sandwich  but  the  ceremony  was 
already  in  progress.  The  graduates,  quiet  as 
ghosts,  were  making  their  way  down  the  aisles. 
An  usher  motioned  for  Jay  to  sit. 

With  no  other  choice,  he  stayed  for  gradu- 
ation. He  heard  the  coughs  of  the  proud  parents 
and  the  rustling  of  the  ceremonial  gowns.  As 
the  seminarians  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  Jay,  lulled  by  the  organ,  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep.  He  awoke  to  the  words  of  the  commence- 
ment speaker. 

Reverend  Lamberts,  a  tall,  thin  man, 
touched  the  pages  of  his  speech  as  if  he  were 
reading  Braille;  Jay,  with  the  clarity  of  the 
awakened,  heard  everything.  The  Reverend  de- 
scribed in  detail  an  enormous  undertaking  of 
the  church — the  sponsorship  of  an  Internation- 
al Day  of  Peace. 

It  took  all  of  Jay's  self-control  to  stay  in  his 
seat  until  the  ceremony  ended.  When  the 
graduates  marched  out,  he  rushed  to  the  plat- 
form; he  needed  to  know  the  date  of 
the  International  Day  of  Peace. 


A 


.t  the  end  of  the  year,  just  before  Christ- 
mas, on  the  International  Day  of  Peace,  people 
of  goodwill  assembled  throughout  the  world. 
The  President  and  other  leaders  of  nations  gave 
their  approval  to  the  event.  Hindus  and  Mus- 
lims joined  with  the  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Synagogues.  On  a  Sunday  at  noon  eastern 
standard  time,  mankind  condemned  war. 

Seventy-five  thousand  assembled  in  Tokyo's 
Olympic  Stadium,  8,000  in  London's  Albert 
Hall.  End  zone  to  end  zone  they  filled  Soldier 
Field  in  Chicago,  and  120,000  stood  in  the  Sao 
Paulo  soccer  stadium.  In  Moscow  and  Kuala 
Lumpur,  in  select  locations  throughout  the 
world,  men  and  women  made  contemporary  the 
words  of  the  prophet.  Neatly  600,000  blades, 
freshly  stamped  "Turn  Star  Wars  into  plough- 
shares," were  raised  and  then  dropped  at  exactly 
noon.  Television  throughout  the  world  cap- 
tured this  historic  event.  Peace  had  not  known 
such  a  day  since  1945. 

At  $2  apiece,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  considered  the  swords  a  bargain,  a 
small  price  for  international  symbolism.  Lucy 
Fishman,  still  pink  as  a  bride,  and  Jay  Wilson, 
an  anti-war  saint,  stood  among  the  crowd  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  dropped  their 
swords  to  enjoy,  slightly  more  than  anyone  else 
on  earth,  the  fruits  of  peace.  a 
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SKELETONS 
IN  OUR  MUSEUMS' 
CLOSETS 

Native  Americans  want  their  ancestors'  bones  back 
By  Douglas  ].  Preston 


c 

kJJome  years  ago,  I  worked 
ar  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York 
City — as  a  writer  and  editor, 
not  as  a  curator.  One  morning 
I  opened  the  door  to  my  office 
and  was  nearly  knocked  down 
by  the  smell  of  mothballs. 
Later  1  complained  to  my 
co-workers  at  the  coffee  ma- 
chine, and  one  of  them  sug- 
gested that  1  contact  the 
anthropology  department.  "I 
think  they've  got  some  kind  of 
storage  room  next  to  your  of- 
fice," he  said. 

Indeed  they  did.  I  learned 
over  at  the  anthropology  de- 
partment that  a  wall  of  cheap 
plasterboard  was  all  that  separated  me 
from  the  museum's  collection  of  well- 
preserved  human  bodies.  It  seems 
that  this  particular  morning  the 
mummies  had  received  a  fresh  change 
of  paradichlorobenzene  crystals  to 
keep  them  free  of  insects.  Curious,  I 
decided  to  pay  my  neighbors  a  visit. 

The  mummies  were  stored  in  the 
defunct  South  American  hall,  a  cav- 
ernous room  with  a  tiled  floor  and 
fine,  old  oak  cabinets.  Most  of  the 
mummies  were  stacked  along  the 
back  wall  in  a  solid  tier  of  black  tin 
crates;  several  in  the  center  of  the 
room  were  in  glass  cases — apparently 

Douglas).  Preston  is  a  former  manager  of  the 
department  of  publieattons  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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they  had  once  been  on  display. 

It  was  that  morning  when  1  first  be- 
gan to  understand  that  the  American 
Museum  collected  not  only  the  art 
and  artifacts  of  other  cultures  but 
bodies  too,  along  with  bones,  skulls, 
whole  skeletons — in  a  sense,  collect- 
ed people  of  other  cultures.  It  is  such  a 
large  collection  that  storing  it  is  a 
headache.  One  curator  had  sacrificed 
half  his  office  for  the  keeping  of  thou- 
sands of  human  skulls,  each  in  its 
own  little  cardboard  box.  Lining  the 
halls  outside  the  anthropology  de- 
partment's offices  were  rows  of  love- 
ly nineteenth-century  cabinets;  in 
many  of  them,  behind  rippled  glass,  I 
glimpsed  stacks  of  human  bones  and 
mummified  body  parts.  Nobody  knew 


exactly  how  many  indivic 
remains  (or  parts  of  rema  j 
the  museum  held,  but  - 
guess  was  close  to  25,000 
very  large  graveyard. 

My  curiosity  eventually 
me  to  the  museum's  arch] 
What  I  wanted  to  know 
■l    where  did  all  these  rem 
come  from?  Why  did  the 
seum  collect  them?  And 
■B    were  they  doing  here 
You   wouldn't   know  ; 
them  from  visiting  the  m 
urn's  exhibition  halls.  It 
as  it  they  were  a  secre 
mystery. 

Reading  old  museum 
ports,  I  learned  that  thest 
of  how  the  human  remains  got  t< 
museum  are  in  some  cases  as  ui  | 
tling  as  the  bones  and  skulls 
mummies  themselves.  There  is  Tc. 
example,  the  story  of  the  Fot  v 
Rock  mummies.  In  1928,  the  n  « 
uni  launched  the  Stoll-McO  - 
en  Arctic  expedition — actua 
wealthy  shooting  party — to  c 
Pacific  walrus  in  the  Aleutian  Is 
for  one  of  the  museum's  new  ha 
groups.  (You  can  still  see  a  few  o 
walrus  brought  back,  now  stuffe 
the  Hall  of  Ocean  Life. )  But  th 
pedition  was  after  more  than  w; 
Anthropologists  at  the  museum  1 
that  in  1875  a  sealer  had  unload 
San  Francisco  a  dozen  mummie;  ft 
to  have  been  collected  in  the  /  « 
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The  anthropologists,  who  were 
;i  leep  into  research  on  the  ori- 
man  in  the  New  World  and  re- 
i<  ;hips  between  the  tribes,  were 
e,  ited  in  studying  Aleut  mum- 
nd  hoped  more  could  be  found; 
int  an  archaeologist  named  Ed- 
r  Xfeyer  Jr.  along  with  the  expe- 
for  just  this  purpose.  When  the 
tion's  boat  anchored  at  one  or 
?r  Aleut  port,  Weyer  made  in- 
I  about  old  graveyards  or  desert- 
ages.  During  one  stopover,  he 
from  several  villagers  about  a 
ge  rock"  in  the  Bering  Sea,  just 
of  Unalaska  Island. 
;  spot  was  easily  found:  accord- 
Weyer's  writings,  the  members 
expedition  saw  a  "great  abrupt 
which  was  cleft  near  its  land- 
nd  by  a  deep  precipitous  gorge," 
from  the  sea.  They  named  it 
ss  Rock,  because  it  resembled  a 
™  medieval  castle.  Weyer  and  his 
nt  landed  on  the  island's  shin- 
tach  and  scaled  the  cliff  with 
and  axes. 

;  island  turned  out  to  be  a  kind 
eut  mausoleum.  Most  of  the 
lit  was  covered  with  shallow 
5,  and  a  quick  search  of  the 
along  the  cliffs  yielded  dozens 
And v  iills .  At  one  end  of  the  island, 
lere  n 
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r's  assistant  discovered  a  buried 
constructed  of  expertly  mor- 
idriftwood  timbers  and  secured 
vory  nails.  The  crypt  had  been 
d  and  lined  with  sealskins  and 
i  grass.  Inside  he  found  exqui- 
)lls  of  bird  skins  sewn  together, 
tbt(  harpoons,  stone  lamps,  beads  of 
Bttto  r,  and  other  offerings — as  well 
unur  tightly  lashed  and  wrapped 
!es.  Inside  each  bundle  was  a 
reserved  human  being:  two  men, 
nan,  and  a  child, 
■yer  and  his  assistant  lowered 
rtifacts  and  mummies  on  litters 
e  base  of  the  cliff,  where  they 
packed  in  crates  and  shipped  to 
York.  The  museum  considered 
iss  Rock  a  major  discovery, 
e  Fortress  Rock  mummies  have 
r  been  placed  on  display  by  the 
um.  It  is  possible  that  they  will 
in  forever  in  one  or  another  of 
luseum's  storage  rooms,  given  a 
j  |je  change  of  moth  flakes  every 
and  then.  But  I  doubt  it.  In  the 
A  few  years  a  small  problem  has 


come  up.  Mummies,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  other  remains  in  museums, 
have  become  an  issue. 

Across  the  country,  Native  Ameri- 
can tribes — by  Native  American  I 
mean  American  Indian,  Eskimo, 
Aleut,  and  native  Hawaiian — and 
Pan-Indian  groups,  such  as  the  Na- 
tive American  Rights  Fund  and  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans, are  demanding  that  mummies 
and  skeletal  parts  held  by  museums  be 
returned  to  them  for  reburial. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  by  no  means  alone  in  hous- 
ing large  collections  of  Native 
American  mummies  and  skeletal 
parts.  The  Smithsonian's  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  has  about 
18,500  specimens  (each  "specimen" 
might  be  anything  from  a  few  bones 
to  a  complete  skeleton  or  mummy); 
there  are  perhaps  another  5,000  at 
Harvard's  Peabody  Museum;  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  perhaps  as 
many  as  20,000  specimens  tucked 
away  in  repositories  all  over  the 
country.  The  Native  American  Rights 
Fund  estimates  that  there  might  be  as 
many  as  600,000  such  specimens  in 
museums,  historical  societies,  univer- 
sities, and  private  collections  in  the 
United  States. 

Several  state  legislatures  (Alaska 
among  them,  at  the  request  of  the  Es- 
kimo and  Aleuts)  have  passed  reso- 
lutions calling  for  the  return  of  all 
Native  American  specimens  held  by 
the  Smithsonian.  Legislation  on  the 
issue  is  slated  to  be  introduced  in 
Congress  this  year.  If  it  passes,  the 
federal  government  would  begin  .to 
assist  Native  Americans  who  want  re- 
mains returned  to  them.  And,  if  Na- 
tive Americans  are  able  to  get  the  bill 
they  want  passed,  the  new  law  would 
force  the  museums  to  yield  their  col- 
lections. Already,  without  federal  ac- 
tion, numerous  tribes  (with  the  aid 
of  activist  groups)  are  moving  ahead 
on  their  own — pressuring  museums, 
even  threatening  to  sue,  for  the  re- 
turn of  remains. 

To  many  Native  Americans,  the 
collecting  of  their  ancestors'  bones 
and  bodies  by  museums  is  a  source  of 
pain  and  humiliation — the  last  stage 
of  a  conquest  that  had  already  robbed 
them  of  their  lands  and  destroyed 
their  way  of  life.  "They  took  every- 
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thing,"  Walter  Echo-Hawk,  a  Paw- 
nee and  staff  attorney  with  the  Na- 
tive American  Rights  Fund,  said  to 
me  recently.  "Including  our  dead. 
Even  our  dead."  Native  Americans 
arg  ie  that  museums  have  had  decades 
to  study  these  bones.  They  also  won- 
der why  museums  need  thousands  of 
skeletons.  To  them,  the  scientific  in- 
terest in  Native  American  remains 
smacks  of  racism,  as  if  they  were 
freaks  or  curios.  "Let  them  study  Ger- 
mans or  Swedes  for  a  change,"  one 
Aleut  I  spoke  to  told  me. 

Physical  anthropologists  I  talked 
with  are  aghast  at  the  possibility  that 
they  might  have  to  surrender  their 
collections  of  Native  American  re- 
mains— what  they  call  their  "data 
base."  They  explained  that  there  have 
been  important  developments  in  the 
past  decade,  the  discovery  of  new 
techniques  for  analyzing  bone  and 
desiccated  tissue.  In  the  next  ten 
years,  I  was  repeatedly  told,  the  care- 
ful study  of  these  bones  could  well 
yield  answers  to  some  of  the  deepest 
questions  in  American  anthropolo- 
gy— including  questions  about  the 
very  nature  of  the  conquest  of  the  Na- 
tive Americans.  Museum  administra- 
tors, too,  are  anxious  about,  and  at 
times  baffled  by,  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  Native  Americans  to  retrieve  and 
rebury  their  ancestors'  remains.  The 
issue,  in  a  sense,  attacks  the  museums 
at  their  heart;  the  perpetual  care  of 
the  collections,  in  light  of  the  Native 
Americans'  demands,  begins  to  seem 
a  barbarous  act.  Entire  worldviews 
can  appear  at  times  to  be  butting 
against  each  other:  for  a  curator  or  re- 
searcher, to  rebury  something  is  to  de- 
stroy it.  Natural-history  museums  exist 
primarily  to  hold  things,  not  only  for 
current  research  but — most  impor- 
tantly— for  whatever  research  might 
be  conducted  in  the  future.  Because 
no  one  can  predict  what  that  future 
research  might  he,  virtually  nothing 
can  be  thrown  away. 

However,  for  some  of  the  Native 
Americans  I  spoke  with,  this  ap- 
proach to  scholarship  and  research  is 
nothing  if  not  otherworldly.  How, 
say,  could  the  needs  of  science  com- 
pare with  the  fact  that  their  grand- 
fathers' spirits  are  forced  to  wander 
unceasingly  because  their  bones  are  in 
a  box  at  the  Smithsonian? 
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In  the  spring  ol  1986,  a  group  of 
Northern  Cheyenne  chiefs  went  to 
Washington  at  the  invitation  of  Sen- 
ator John  Melcher,  a  conservative 
Montana  Democrat.  The  purpose  ol 
the  visit  was  to  try  to  recover  one  of 
the  trihe's  sacred  Sun  Dance  songs 
that  had  heen  lost  many  years  hetore, 
hut  winch  they  hoped  might  have 
heen  recorded  on  wax  cylinders  now 
stored  at  the  Lihrary  of  Congress.  The 
J  nets  quickly  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing a  lost  song,  and  in  the  time  re- 
maining, they  decided  to  go  on  over 
to  the  Mall  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Smithsonian's  Cheyenne  collection. 
They  spent  an  afternoon  in  a  large 
storage  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
poring  over  photographs  and  acces- 
sion records. 

Last  fall  I  spoke  to  Clara  Spotted 
Elk,  a  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
and  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
Melcher,  who  had  made  the  arrange- 
ments tor  the  Cheyenne  to  travel  to 
Washington  and  search  tor  their  songs. 
"As  we  were  walking  out,"  she  said, 
"we  saw  there  were  huge  ceilings  in 
the  room,  with  row  upon  row  of  draw- 
ers. Someone  remarked  that  there 
must  be  a  lot  of  Indian  stuff  in  those 
drawers.  Quite  casually,  a  curator 
with  us  said,  'Oh,  this  is  where  we 
keep  the  skeletal  remains,'  and  he 
told  us  how  many — 18, 500.  Everyone 
was  shocked.  I  mean,  it  was  such  a 
shocking  thing  that  no  one  said  any- 
thing. The  chiefs  were  quite  alarmed 
because  we  had  been  sitting  there  all 
day  with  those  restless  spirits.  So  we 
really  beat  it  out  of  there. 

"A  few  days  later,  I  related  this  in- 
cident to  Senator  Melcher.  He  said, 
'Young  lady,  you've  got  to  learn  to  get 
your  facts  straight.  The  Smithsonian 
couldn't  possibly  have  18,500  Indian 
skeletons  rattling  around  in  the  attic' 
So  I  checked  into  it  and  reported  back 
that,  yes,  indeed,  they  had  18,500 
skeletons.  He  was  outraged." 

Shortly  thereafter,  Melcher  and  his 
staff  began  to  draft  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Museum  Claims  Commission  Act, 
known  in  Washington  and  among 
Native  American  activists  as  the 
"Bones  Bill."  The  bill  was  approved 
in  committee  but  got  no  further  in  the 
100th  Congress.  Melcher  lost  his  Sen- 
ate seat  last  November,  but  it  is  ex- 


pected that  Demcx  ratic  Senator  D| 
lnouye  ot  1  lawaii  will  reintroduc* 
bill  this  year.  Many  museum  offil; 
and  Indian  activists  alike  believe!- 
the  Bmes  Bill  in  one  form  or  am  I 
will  soon  he  passed.  L 

The  Bones  Bill,  as  drattcvl 
Melcher,  would  apply  to  most  Nil 
American  remains,  as  well  as  "gi" 
goods"  and  religious  artifacts  in  pi  I 
American  collections.  While  tlul 
tails  remain  to  he  debated  and  ha:l 
out,  here's  how  such  a  hill  vMw-' 
probably  work:  It  a  tribe  can  show!*" 
a  collection  ot  remains  is  either  ell 
ly  from  its  rnhe  or  had  been  diij»'> 
from  its  ancestral  burial  grounds,  rV- : 
the  tribe  can  request  that  the  iemi'- 
be  handed  over  to  it.  The  only  wMto 
museum  could  keep  the  remains 
show  proof  that  the  bones  had  Im' 
dug  up  with  tribal  permission. 
bill  would  establish  a  national  cl&t' 
mission  to  mediate  disputes  betw«K:! 
tribes  and  museums. 

The  bill  promises  to  raise  all  kft*1' 
ot  complex  legal  questions.  Arejli!;' 
mains  "abandoned  property"  orP« 
they  belong  to  the  descendants,  ei» 
if  those  descendants  are  no  lorl'W 
aware  ot  them.'  And  how  does  onejpw 
fine  "descendant"?  The  SmithsoHpw 
has  large  holdings  of  tribal  rem;*)!' 
originally  picked  up  by  army  docii* 
and  curio  collectors  on  battlefield 
Who  has  a  right  to  these?  And  wii'P 
about  extinct  cultures?  Can  PB« 
Indian  groups  legitimately  claim  K' 
some  do)  that  they  speak  tor  the  d#M 
of  a  thousand  years  ago? 

Even  without  the  Bones  Bill,  It 
tive  Americans  have  been  active!^ 
seeking  the  return  of  Indian  remailt* 
In  some  cases  tribes  have  simply  aslii 
museums  for  remains,  but  increasiir 
ly  they  have  raised  the  possibility! 
lawsuits.  The.Smithsonian  has  htl 
approached  by  the  Aleuts  of  KodB 
Island,  Alaska;  the  Oglala  Sioux  I  ' 
South  Dakota;  and  fourteen  otvm 
tribes.  Native  Americans  have  also 
manded  the  return  of  skeletons  held  I" 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Ani' 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  some  smal* 
museums  and  historical  societies  ft- 
the  West.  "And  this,"  said  Chrisi* 
pher  Quale,  an  attorney  for  the  Thrl 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthci 
Reservation,  in  North  Dakota,  "isjif 
the  beginning.  It's  conceivable  tri 
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over,  the  issue  can  be  used  (and  has 
been)  to  bash  the  liberal,  elitist  East- 
ern museum  and  scientific  establish- 
ment— always  a  crowd  pleaser. 

Most  museum  officials  and  anthro- 
pologists realize  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  politicians  to  oppose  the  return  of 
remains,  and  for  this  reason,  they  are 
very  worried.  The  American  Associ- 
ation of  Museums  has  been  working 
on  a  reburial  policy  of  its  own — one, 
naturally,  that  would  allow  museums 
to  hold  on  to  more  remains  than  they 
might  under  more  stringent  legisla- 
tion. "If  we  don't  do  it,"  Edward  H. 
Able  Jr. ,  executive  director  of  the  as- 
sociation, told  me,  "then  someone 
else  will  do  it  for  us."  In  all  my  years  of 
working  in  and  around  museum  peo- 
ple, I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
the  uneasiness  this  issue  inspires.  One 
curator,  on  hearing  the  subject  of 
my  phone  call,  blurted  out,  "Oh 
my  God."  And  an  eminent  physical 
anthropologist,  after  a  long  and  un- 
responsive interview  in  which  he 
repeatedly  denied  there  was  a  prob- 
lem, suddenly  broke  off  and  said: 
"Why  are  you  doing  this 
to  us?" 
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n  the  pending  battle  over  collec- 
tions of  Indian  remains,  two  questions 
will  no  doubt  be  frequently  asked: 
Why  were  these  bones  collected  in 
the  first  place?  And  what  scientific 
purpose  do  they  serve  today? 

In  1886  a  young  German  anthro- 
pologist named  Franz  Boas  arrived  in 
the  United  States  with  a  radical  idea, 
one  that  would  become  the  corner- 
stone of  modern  thinking  about  race 
and  culture.  This  was  the  idea  of 
cultural  relativism.  Boas  argued  that 
human  races  were  intrinsically  equal 
— equally  advanced  and  equally  ex- 
pressive of  the  complexities  of  the  hu- 
man spirit.  1  hus,  the  smallest  tribe 
with  a  distinct  culture  was  as  impor- 
tant to  anthropology  as  the  great  edi- 
fice of  Western  Civilization  itself. 
Boas's  views  took  hold  in  the  lecture 
hall  and  then  in  society  at  large. 

Cultural  relativists  saw  that  the 
fantastic  diversity  of  human  cultures 
would  soon  be  gone,  swept  away  by 
war  and  progress.  And  thus  began  a 
frenzied  period  of  collecting  that 
would  last  half  a  century.  If  cultures 
could  be  "saved,"  they  should  be.  But 


it  the  culture  didn't  survive,  the 
experts  felt  that  science  could  at 
assemble  a  complete  record  of 
mass  of  raw  data  for  future  study, 
tos  were  taken,  plaster  casts 
made.  And  the  researchers  du 
native  gravesites,  gathered  skeU 
and  mummies,  and  carried  them 

The  people  whose  ancestors 
being  "collected"  were  never  seri 
consulted;  no  one  worried  n 
about  their  beliefs,  values,  feel 
Boas  himself,  in  the  dead  of  n 
raided  the  graveyards  of  his  bel 
Kwakiutl  tribe  of  British  Colun 
"It  is  most  unpleasant  to  steal  b 
from  a  grave,"  he  later  wrote  ii 
diary,  "but  what  is  the  use,  som 
has  to  do  it."  The  values  of  scie 
Boas  would  say  again  and  again, 
supreme:  it  was  a  matter  of  cul 
history,  not  Kwakiutl  mores.  Or 
Christian  mores,  for  that  matter: 
seums  are  holding  large  collectio 
the  remains  of  other  races  (partic 
ly  whites)  as  well. 

Museums  continue  to  defend 
early  collecting  practices.  "Our 
lections  were  gathered  accordir 
the  legal  and  ethical  standards  o 
time,"  one  museum  director  told 
"There's  no  way  you  can  go  bad 
rejudge  the  past." 

But  even  by  the  standards  o 
day,  the  methods  of  collecting 
deemed  sufficiently  shocking  t 
kept  out  of  the  public  eye.  Con 
the  case  of  the  six  Eskimo  who 
to  the  American  Museum  of  Na 
History  in  18%.  The  Arctic  exp 
Robert  E.  Peary  had  brought 
from  Smith  Sound,  Greenland 
New  York  City — he  had  repor 
asked  members  of  the  tribe  if  ai 5v,: 
them  wanted  to  "visit"  New  Yorl  jN 
the  Eskimo  lived  closer  to  the  N  Sedl 
Pole  than  humans  anywhere  els 
the  earth,  Franz  Boas  and  his 
league  Ales  Hrdlicka  were  parti 
ly  eager  to  study  them,  and  ol 
them  spacious  accommodation 
the  museum's  fifth  floor.  On  Oc 
4,  the  Eskimo  tour  group  arriv 
was  noted  in  passing  that  they  al 
"slight  colds."  Hrdlicka  immedi 
began  measuring  and  photogra 
them.  He  also  made  casts  of 
faces,  arms,  and  legs. 

In  four  of  the  six  Eskimo,  the  s  ? 
colds  developed  into  tuberculosi  f- 
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A:  He  has  only  two  feet. 


illy,  less  than  two  feet.  Twenty  two  inches  to  be 
His  entire  life  is  spent  chained  in  a  wooden  box 
aring  only  22  inches  wide  and  56  inches  long.  The 
>  so  small  that  the  calf  can't  walk  or  even  turn 
id. 
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v  York 
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elsi  ring  the  same  fate.  They  are  immobilized,  sick, 


people  think  animal  abuse  is  illegal.  It  isn't.  In 
actories,  it's  business  as  usual.  "Milk-fed"  veal  is 
ned  by  making  a  calf  anemic.  The  calf  is  not  fed 
er's  milk.  He's  fed  an  antibiotic  laced  formula  that 
s  severe  diarrhea.  He  must  lie  in  his  own  excrement 
king  on  the  ammonia  gases.  He's  chained  in  a 
ned  building  with  hundreds  of  other  baby  calves 


Antibiotics  in  veal  and  other  factory  farm  products  create 
virulent  strains  of  bacteria  that  wreak  havoc  on  human 
health.  Salmonella  poisoning  is  reaching  epidemic 
proportions. 

Veal  factories  maximize  profits  for  agribusiness  drug 
companies  because  they  are  a  breeding  ground  for 
disease.  To  keep  calves  alive  under  such  torturous 
conditions,  they  are  continually  given  drugs  which  are 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.  And  with  your  help,  it 
won't  be.  Please,  don't  buy  veal! 


inemic. 


Toxic  Veal 

The  reckless  use  of 
oxytetracycline,  mold 
inhibiting  chemicals, 
chloramphenicol, 
neomycin,  penicillin, 
and  other  drugs  is  not 
just  bad  for  calves. 
It  is  toxic  to  you. 


loesn't  the  USDA  prevent  tainted  veal  from  being 
'  Absolutely  not.  The  USDA  itself  admits  that  most 
is  never  checked  for  toxic  residue. 


Campaign  Against  Factory  Farming 

YES!  Factory  farms  must  be  stopped  from  misusing  drugs, 
abusing  farm  animals,  and  destroying  America's  family 
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131  Townsend  Street.  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


which  they  had  no  natural  immui 
By  spring,  despite  everything 
could  he  done,  all  tour  had  d 
Hrdlicka  and  Boas  quickly  wen 
work.  Here  was  a  splendid,  imp; 
leled  opportunity  to  add  postmoi 
data  to  their  Eskimo  file.  Hrdlick; 
rected  that  all  tour  he  macera 
Lolled,  and  reduced  to  skeletons  at 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgi 
ot  Columbia  University.  He  ther 
stalled  the  skeletons  in  the  muse 
collection,  where  he  c 
study  them  at  leisure. 


■ 


hy  do  museums  want  all 
now?  Ho  mummies  and  hones  s 
any  useful  scientific  purpose  toda 
Physical  anthropologists  use< 
think  that  hy  measuring  hones 
could  answer  important  quest 
about  the  origin  and  spread  ot  hu 
beings  across  the  New  World  and 
exact  relationships  between  the 
ious  races.  They  measured  the  b( 
of  thousands  of  skeletons  and  trie 
quantify  physical  similarities  and 
ferences.  Despite  tomes  packed  \ 
tables,  graphs,  and  charts,  early  p 
ical  anthropology  pretty  much  k 
to  answer  the  bigger  questions; 
work  yielded  only  empty  classil 
tions  of  "physical  types."  Phys 
anthropology  as  it  applied  to  the  n 
ern  races  gradually  became  unfash 
able  and  the  skeletons  languis 
unstudied,  for  the  most  part, 
museum  drawers. 

But  in  recent  years  these  rem 
have  apparently  become  valu 
once  more  to  researchers.  I  spoke 1 
Douglas  Owsley,  an  associate  cur 
at  the  Smithsonian,  who  is  one  oil 
staunchest  defenders  of  the  muset 
collection  of  human  remains.  In 
the  past  few  years,  he  said,  biomec 
researchers  have  been  develo] 
techniques  to  extract  certain  prot 
from  human  bones — proteins  C£ 
immunoglobulins  that  are  gener 
to  fight  off  disease,  and  that  ren 
in  the  bones  in  trace  amounts  Ion!? 
ter  death.  According  to  Owsley ,1  * 
bones  in  museums  today  might  s 
be  able  to  tell  us  about  the  disc 
people  once  contracted.  "This  tj 
nique,"  Owsley  said,  "will  hel 
track  the  history  of  human  disel 
the  antiquity  of  diseases,  evenS 
evolution  of  diseases."  Not  only  |) 
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promise  to  revolutionize  our  un- 
anding  of  the  past,  he  added,  but 
^ht  prove  a  powerful  new  tool  for 
ing  disease  in  our  time, 
vsley  also  mentioned  that  human 
can  now  be  isolated  from  mum- 
id  tissues,  and  molecular  biolo- 
at  Berkeley  are  working  to  isolate 
i  from  archaeologically  retrieved 
s.  (DNA  has  already  been 
icted  from  an  8,000-year-old 
rved  human  brain.)  If  this 
lique  works,  Owsley  said,  "We 
ie  able  to  study  directly  the  genet- 
ancient  populations.  From  that, 
an  reconstruct  such  things  as  the 
1  movements  of  ancient  peoples." 
u  may  ask  (as  many  Native 
;ricans  do),  couldn't  museums 
ceep  a  dozen  or  so  skeletons  from 
tribe,  and  give  the  rest  back? 
is  not,  alas,  the  way  science 
s.  To  arrive  at  general  truths,  to 
lpolate  from  the  particular  to  the 
ral,  scientists  need  to  study  large 
bers  of  objects.  Scientists  testing 
drugs  need  large  sample  groups  in 
r  to  say  with  any  certainty  wheth- 
>mething  works.  In  a  sense,  the 
:  thing  holds  true  for  physical  an- 
pology;  and  the  more  powerful 
refined  the  techniques  become, 
more  important  it  is  to  work  with 

numbers  of  remains, 
avid  Hurst  Thomas,  curator  of 
tropology  at  the  American  Muse- 
if  Natural  History,  is  a  specialist 
ative  American  prehistory.  He 
stimes  excavates  human  remains, 
he  has  had  Native  Americans  try 
nut  down  his  sites.  Thomas  has 
e  a  lot  of  thinking  about  the  issue. 
The  body,"  he  said,  "carries  for- 
1  a  record  of  almost  everything 
happened  to  that  person  in  life." 
odes  of  starvation  and  disease,  he 
ained,  leave  marks  on  bones, 
h  like  tree  rings. 

asked  Thomas  to  give  me  some 
ific  examples  of  research  that 
d  be  done  using  bones.  "Well," 
said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
>uld  Father  Junipero  Serra,  the 
der  of  the  Spanish  missions  in 
fornia,  be  made  a  saint?" 
lany  American  Catholics  say  yes, 
Serra  brought  Christianity  and  a 
er  way  of  life  to  thousands  of  Indi- 
The  Catholic  Church  has  cau- 
isly  agreed,  and  has  advanced 


Father  Serra  to  beatification,  one 
rung  below  sainthood.  California 
tribes  have  angrily  protested,  arguing 
that  Father  Serra's  missions  were  lit- 
tle better  than  concentration  camps 
where  brutal  slave  labor,  starvation, 
and  disease  killed  all  but  a  fraction  of 
the  native  population. 

"So  how  do  we  resolve  this?" 
Thomas  continued.  "Well,  you  go  to 
those  old  missions,  excavate  the  Indi- 
an remains,  and  see  what  people  were 
dying  of."  Archaeologists  in  Califor- 
nia proposed  to  do  just  that.  Their  ef- 
fort was  blocked  by  tribes  there,  who 
did  not  want  the  remains  disturbed. 
"It's  too  bad,"  said  Thomas.  "An  ex- 
amination of  those  bones  could  docu- 
ment precisely  what  the  Indians  have 
argued,  that  they  were  badly  mistreat- 
ed by  the  missionaries  during  that 
period." 

Thomas  himself  is  sympathetic  to 
Native  American  claims  and  feels 
that  many  "historic-period"  skele- 
tons— those  of  Native  Americans 
thought  to  have  lived  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans — ought  to  be  rebur- 
ied.  He  will  not  excavate  a  grave 
without  getting  the  permission  of  the 
group  he  feels  is  most  closely  related 
to  those  whose  remains  he  plans  to  dig 
up.  He  will  eventually  rebury  all  the 
historic-period  Indian  skeletons  he 
excavates,  but  he  plans  to  keep  track 
of  where  each  one  is  reburied — a  pro- 
cess he  calls  "in-the-ground  cura- 
tion" — so  that  anthropologists  in  the 
future  can  easily  (but  respectfully,  he 
emphasized)  locate  and  re-examine  a 
specific  skeleton. 

"In  many  ways,"  he  said,  "anthro- 
pologists and  archaeologists  brought 
this  whole  situation  upon  themselves. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  this  is 
just  a  political  flap  that  will  blow 
over,  and  then  they  can  go  back  to  the 
good  old  days  when  they  could  pop  a 
burial  whenever  they  wanted.  They 
are  sadly  mistaken.  Unless  museums 
willingly  respond  to  these  concerns, 
we  will  be  put  right  out  of 
business." 


I 


was  curious  to  see  how  a  typical 
reburial  request  was  coming  ;a ■ 
I  contacted  members  of  the 
Sioux  tribe  in  South  Da!«  it; 
15,  1988,  the  tribe  hat.!  nt 
letter  to  Robert  McCo; 
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secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  as 
foi  all  Oglala  Sioux  remains  hel 
the  Smithsonian.  T  hese,  accordi: 
the  Oglala  Sioux,  number  550  to 
specimens,  including  the  remain 
three  known  individuals:  Smd 
Two  Face,  and  Black  Feet. 

The  Sioux,  and  the  Oglala  Siou 
particular,  are  among  the  tribes 
resisted  most  fiercely  the  white 
croachment  on  their  land.  At 
time  the  Sioux,  a  nomadic  tr 
ranged  over  an  area  encompassing| 
northern  Great  Plains  and  West) 
prairies,  from  Wisconsin  to  the  Daj 
tas.  Today  the  Oglala  Sioux  occui 
2-million-acre   reservation   in  1 
Ridge,  South  Dakota.  The  tribe 
ters  an  80  percent  unemployrrJ 
rate;  alcoholism  is  a  commonpl| 
and  the  suicide  tate  is  several  ti 
the  national  average — all  a  result, 
thropologists  and  many  Native  A: 
icans  alike  will  tell  you,  of  the  cult 
despair  that  followed  the  destruc 
of  their  traditional  way  of  life.  Tr 
leaders  believe  that  one  way  to  all 
ate  these  woes  is  to  try  to  recaptun 
much  as  possible,  the  old  traditi 
And  they  see  the  reburial  of  their 
as  an  element  in  this  effort. 

I  spoke  with  Severt  Young  Bea 
fifty-four-year-old  Oglala  Sioux  d 
ly  involved  in  the  reburial  issue, 
slow,  quavering  voice,  barely  aud 
over  a  crackling  long  distance  line 
talked  about  why  they  wanted  the| 
mains  back.  "In  Lakota" — the  In 
name  of  the  Sioux  subgroup  that 
eludes  the  Oglala — "we  have  a 
road  we  walk  on  in  this  earth.  Lak 
view  the  spirit  of  a  person  as  being 
tirely  different  from  the  Christ] 
view.  In  Lakota,  after  death  we  t 
care  of  the  spirit.  If  you  disturb  t 
spirit  it  starts  wandering.  The  spiri 
my  grandfather  Smoke  is  still  walk] 
back  and  forth  from  his  [burial]  hil 
Washington." 

Severt  Young  Beat  said  that 
tribe  might  have  a  traditional  rec 
ing-of-the-spirit  ceremony  betwt; 
Washington  and  Pine  Ridge.  "1 
make  four  stops  and  ask  the  spirit 
return  back  home,  so  the  spirit  we 
be  lost  in  the  archives  of  the  Smi 
sonian." 

He  talked  about  the  tribe's  plans; 
reburial.  "We  want  to  bury  them; 
May.  It's  beautiful  here  in  May.  1| 
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s  is  green  and  flowers  are  growing 
■ywhere.  That  would  be  a  good 
;."  He  also  talked  about  Sioux  his- 
,  about  how  the  Sioux  were  once 
greatest  warriors  in  North  Amer- 
Severt  Young  Bear  worried  that 
tribe  had  no  money  to  cover  the 
sportation  and  burial  costs  and 
ild  try  to  find  funding,  some- 
re.  He  was  concerned  about  some 
he  young  men  of  the  tribe,  who 
ted  to  go  get  the  remains  right 
and  bring  them  back  in  a  U- 
nd  Wei  il.  He  felt  this  would  be  undigni- 
and  disturbing  to  the  spirits, 
(/ill  there  be  any  problem,  I  asked, 
a  the  Smithsonian?  Have  they 
n  cooperative? 

le  seemed  surprised  by  the  ques- 
"We  haven't  seen  anybody  op- 
ing it.  Why  would  they?" 
then  called  the  Washington  law 
a  of  Hobbs,  Straus,  Dean  & 
lder,  which  1  understood  to  be  the 
e's  general  counsel.  There,  Karen 
c,  a  legislative  analyst  involved  in 
matter,  quickly  dismissed  any  no- 
I  might  have  developed  that  the 
ala  would  be  getting  their  remains 
c  anytime  soon. 

Except  for  those  identified  by 
ne,"  she  said,  "I'm  skeptical  that 
can  get  any  of  those  remains  back 
I.  The  Smithsonian  has  asked  the 
)e  to  prove  that  it,  the  museum, 
sn't  own  those  remains.  With  the 
thsonian's  admittedly  poor  records, 
m't  see  how  the  tribe  will  be  able  to 
pthatl)ve  anything."  She  explained  that 
vtalhough  the  firm  had  helped  the 
h  Laljllala  initially,  it  now  feels  that  any 
hinglther  legal  pursuit  would  be  far  too 
linsiflitly.  The  tribe  must  simply  pressure 
the  Smithsonian  privately, 
'nrPii  on  its  own. 

:!>i«.  number  of  anthropologists  I 
i!|hilj  )ke  with  pointed  out  that  once  a  fa- 
flrite  pastime  of  many  tribes  was  the 
'hit  pecration  of  the  graves  of  their  en- 
i!rec|iies  (which  is  true);  others  noted 
betwf  at  tribal  burial  customs  and  ceremo- 
;s  have  changed  (also  true).  They 
d  that  the  tribes  of  today  simply 
n't  have  the  same  culture,  ceremo- 
ts,  and  beliefs  as  the  tribes  of  the 
st,  and  therefore  do  not  represent 
em.  They  objected  most  vehement- 
lienj  to  the  Pan-Indian  movement's  view 
Ijl  at  all  Native  American  remains  are 
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Clean  water.  Nutritious  food.  Medical  care.  Decent  housing. 

A  child  is  thirsty.  But  there  is  no  clean  water  so  she  drinks  from 
a  polluted  stream.  A  child  is  hungry.  But  his  daily  food  is  a  meager 
handful  of  grain.  A  child  is  sick.  But  there  is  no  medical  care— not 
even  the  comfort  of  a  separate  bed.  In  so  many  poor  communities 
around  the  world,  this  is  how  children  live.  What  hope  is  there  for 
a  child— without  even  basics  like  these? 

There  is  hope— if  you  will  help.  If  you  will  become  a  Save  the 
Children  sponsor  and  contribute  $20  a  month.  Just  65C  a  day.  Your 
money,  combined  with  other  sponsors;  can  enable  an  entire  commu- 
nity to  grow  nutritious  food. .  .provide  clean  water  and  basic  health 
care. .  .build  new  homes.  You'll  receive  a  photo  and  detailed  history 
of  your  sponsored  child.  You'll  read  how  life  is  changing  through 
progress  reports.  You'll  share  a  child's  new  life  through  letters  if  you 
wish  to  correspond. 

It's  not  a  handout.  It's  a  hand-up  to  a  future  for  these  children. 
Won't  you  join  us  as  a  Save  the  Children  sponsor  today? 

Reach  out  your  hand.  Sponsor  a  child. 

□  YES,  I  want  to  sponsor  a  child.  My  first  monthly  contribution  of  $20  is  enclosed. 

1  prefer  a  □  boy    □  girl    □  either  , 


□  Where  the  need 
is  greatest 

□  American  Indian 

□  Bangladesh 

□  Costa  Rica 


□  El  Salvador 

□  The  Gambia 

□  Haiti 

□  Indonesia 

□  Inner  Cities  (US) 


□  Jordan 

□  Malawi 

□  Mali 

□  Philippines 

□  Somalia 
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Address  - 
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.  State  - 


.Apt. 
Zip- 


□  Instead  of  becoming  a  sponsor  at  this  time.  I  am  enclosing 
a  contribution  of  $  .. 

□  Please  send  more  information. 

Your  sponsorship  payments  and  contributions  are  U.S.  income 
tax  deductible.  Our  annual  summary  with  financial  state- 
ment is  available  upon  request.        >•*»  Save  the  Children  Federation  Inc 
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□  Southern  States  (US) 

□  Sudan 

□  Thailand 

□  Tunisia 

□  Zimbabwe 


Because  56  years  of  " 
experience  has  taught  us  a 
that  direct  handouts  are  ■ 
the  least  effective  way  of  a 
helping  children,  your  1 
sponsorship  contributions  h 
are  not  distributed  in  this  1 
way.  I  nstead,  combi  ned  . 
with  other  sponsors!  they  § 
a  re  used  to  help  c  h  i  ldren  _ 
in  the  most  effective  way  | 
possible— by  helping  the 
entire  community  with  | 
projects  and  services 
such  as  health  care,  edu-  | 
cation,  food  production 
and  nutrition. 
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The  Rainforest  Fund 


The  world  loses  over  Ml.000  at  res  of  rainforest 
a  day.  Half  of  all  species  on  earth  live  in  this  fragile 
ecosytem  which  produces  oxygen  and  consumes 
the  very  carbon  dioxide  which  is  responsible  for  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

There  is  something  you  can  do.  You  can  help 
us  save  the  rainforests,  for  it  they  are  destroyed,  our 
very  survnal  is  threathened.  All  donors  will  receive 
f  lic  Rainforest  News,  a  quarterly  update  that  reports 
on  fight  to  save  the  rainforests  of  the  world. 

Please  send  your  donations  to:  The  Rainforest  Fund, 
c/o  Mesoamerica,  P  O.  Box  42721.  San  Francisco, 
California  94142-2721 
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Harper's  Magajme  is  accepting  applica- 
tions t  ro  in  college  students  and  graduates  tor 
its  internship  program.  Interns  serve  full  time 
on  an  unpaid  basis  tor  three  to  five  months 
and  get  practical  experience  in  critical  read- 
ing and  analysis,  research,  fact-checking, 
and  the  general  workings  of  a  national  maga- 
zine. Each  intern  works  with  an  editor  on 
one  section  ot  the  magazine,  takes  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  Harper's  Index,  and  is  en- 
couraged to  generate  ideas,  read  widely,  and 
approach  problems  creatively. 

For  further  information  and  an  applica- 
tion, call:  212-614-6500. 
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NOTES  FOR  "ONE  IN  THREE" 

ACROSS:  1.  CHITTERLINGS,  anagram;  13.  GA(M'I)NG;  14.  RANCHO.  hidden;  15.  OIVERDESIGN,  an- 
agram)ED.  16.  NOPETS.  reversed;  17.  T(ake)-ROCHE(anagram);  18.  HANDS(0)MENESS,  anagram;  19. 
PRA(N)CE,  anagram  &  Lit;  20.  RIMMED,  hidden;  21.  A(NTI,  anagram)QUARIANS;  28.  AIR(ME)N,  ana- 
gram; 29.  S-ENDUP;  30.  CO(N-STRICT)ORS.  31.  HA  BILE.  32.  VE(NEE)R,  reversal  of  NEE;  33.  YE-HLOW- 
JACK)ET;  34.  ST(...R)UNG;  35.  S(W)EAR'S.  DOWN:  1.  CROSS-PATCHES.  2.  C-AVIAR(y);  3. 
IMPENETRABL  (anagram)-E;  4.  TAR-P-ON;  5.  INDISCRETION,  anagram;  6.  GONG-GE,  reversed;  7.  RES- 
TORATIVES, anagram;  8.  TAIPEI.  "That  pay";  9.  lNCONTlNEN(anagram)-C(ute)Y;  10.  N(ONCO,  ana- 
gram)M;  11.  CHE(ESERURG,  anagram)ERS.  12.  SO-RESTi  22.  VIOLET,  anagram;  23.  IN  SITU,  anagram; 
24.  U-N(S)EWS;  25.  DEC-LAW;  26.  AM(0)EBA,  anagram;  27.  SP(ORT)Y 

SOLUTION  TO  JANUARY  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  73).  alistair  cooke:  the  Americans.  I 
heard  a  .  .  .  psychiatrist  declare  that  his  two-year-old  was  already  talking.  But ...  he  said:  "Children  of 
his  age  group  don't  usually  verbalize  at  this  stage."  Especially  if  there's  a  verbalizing  sibling  in  the 
family  situation.  A  gabby  brother,  that  is. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  authot,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  74,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Btoadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing 
label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  February  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at 
random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  he  printed  in  the 
March  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  72  are  Wayne  Thomas,  Sacramento,  California;  Irene 
Greincr,  San  Diego,  California;  and  Martin  Boltizar,  Denville,  New  Jersey. 


sacred,  even  those  taken  from  tl 
sand-year-old  burial  grounds. 

To  my  mind,  these  objections 
the  point.  Anthropologists,  ui 
other  circumstances,  will  be  the 
to  tell  yon  that  cultures  evolve.  M 
t  iver,  it  was  the  white  man  who  fo 
Indians  to  adopt  a  new  way  of  Hi 
our  way  of  life.  The  real  issue,  it  se 
to  me,  is  that  most  Native  Amen 
feel  deeply  about  reburial,  for  w 
ever  reason.  It  is  not  for  us  to  ji 
the  legitimacy  of  this  feeling, 
we're  asking  for  is  a  little  commor 
cency,"  said  Walter  Echo-Hawl 
the  Native  American  Rights  Fi 
"We're  not  asking  for  anything  hi 
bury  our  dead."  It  is  as  simple,  an 
complicated,  as  that. 
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February  Index  Sources 

1  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  (Wash  t 
ton);  2  Manufactured  Housing  Inst 
(Arlington,  Va.);  3  U.S.  Federal  E 
gency  Management  Agency;  4,5 
Department  of  Energy,  6,7  A.H. 
senteld,  Lawrence  Berkeley  Labor; 
(Berkeley,  Calif.);  8  CIA,  Internal 
Energy  Statistical  Review;  9  First  B<  .... 
Corp.'  (N.Y.C.);   10  Drexel  Burr  11 
Lambert  (N.Y.C.);  11  James  Kak 
RAND  Corp.  (Santa  Monica);  12 
tional  Law  Journal  (N.Y.C.);  13  Nat 
Association  lor  Perinatal  Addiction 
search  and  Education  (Chicago) 
Larry  Bumpass,  University  of  Wise 
(Madison);     15     Incurable  Rom 
(N.Y.C.);  16  John  McAfee,  Com] 
Virus  Industry  Association  (Santa  C 
Calif.);  17  Joel  Yudken  and  Barbar 
mons,  Association  tor  Computing 
chinery    (N.Y.C.);    18,19  Amer 
Council   on   Education  (Washing 
20,21  National  Center  for  Health  S 
tics    (Hyattsville,    Md.);    22  Br< 
County  Medical  Examiner  (Fort  La 
dale,  Fla.);  23  Florida  Departmet 
State,  Division  of  Licensing  (Tall 
see);  24  FA  Tiempo  (Bogota);  25 
General  Accounting  Office;  26  G 
Organization     (Princeton,  N.J.); 
World  Health  Organization  (N.Y 
28,29  Family  Health  International 
search  Triangle  Park,  N.C.);  30  K  5 
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Champagne  Cellars  (Gurneville,  C; 
31  Coca-Cola  Company  (Atlanta 
Citizen's  Clearinghouse  for  Haza 
Wastes  (Arlington,  Va.);  33  Port 
thonty  of  New  York  and  New 
(N.Y.C.);  34  NASA;  35  U.S.  Cor 
sional  Research  Service;  36  She 
Schwartz  (Beverly  Hills);  37  MGM 
Television  Research  (Los  Angeles', 
Cheryl  J.  Lewin  Associates  (Chicago' 
BMI  (N.Y.C.);  40  Steve  Jenne  (Sri 
field,  III.) 
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he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
otation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
red  squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
imhered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
DRDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
ells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
ark  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
ch  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the 
tter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules 
id  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear 
i  page  76. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  74 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


XUES 

Type  of  armor 
Drunkard 


Military  engineer 
(1788-1864)  after 
whom  a  fort  in  N .  Y. 
harbor  was  named 

).  Cautious 

Eng.  anatomist 
(1578-1657),  dis- 
coverer of  circula- 
tion of  the  hlood 


WORDS 

182"  T22"  T5T  TT 

TT  136"  TiT  TT  TT  ITT  IT  ITT 

TT 

"42      i      TTTTT  TT 


127    52    162    169  39 
TT  TT  TT  TT  TT  l6f 


Urban  district  of  SE  

Wales,  birthplace  of     120    100    73    105    94     29     70  88 

Aneurin  Bevan  (2 

wds.) 

Carelessness, 
negligence 


J0K(  1-  Licentious, 
debauched 


Champagne  center 
on  the  Marne  River 


Filled;  made  of 
money 

i  " 

slew  je 
Ccni 

^  C    Holding  back,  de- 
laying by  evasion 

Striking  show,  os- 
tentatious display 

vl.    Cast  aside;  dis- 
charge; emit 
(2  wds.) 


188    34    116    11     143  164 
IT  TT  TT  TT 

tt  tt  tt  tt  tt  tt 

T49"  HT  IT  To"  TT  TT  To? 
TIT  TT  TT  TT  TT  T4T  TT  TT 

T4T  TT  TT  T6T  TT  146 

Tf9  TT  176"  TT  I4T  T6~  TTTT 


N. 

Contains;  hinders, 

stays  put 

O. 

Mentally  contused; 

rotten 

P. 

Hazy,  indistinct 

Q. 

Miserable,  pitiable, 

distressed 

R. 

Full,  rich,  clear  (of 

speech,  voice,  etc.) 

S. 

Am.  author  ( 1885- 

1957;  Rabbk  in 

Arms.  N<>rt/iu>esr 

Passage) 

T. 

Great  joy 

U. 

Stretch  out 

ungracefully 

V. 

Movable  article  of 

property 

W. 

Large  South  Ameri- 

can boa 

X. 

Person  of  no 

importance 

Y. 

Contrary,  refractory 

Z. 

Lip  and  about 

Zl.  Crystalline  alkaloid 
also  called  corynine 
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ACROSTIC  77 


CLASSIFIED 


PERSONALS 


Asian  women  seek  friendship,  marriage. 
Photos,  details:  GRE,  Box  555,  Elmont, 
N.Y.  11003.  

Asian  women  desire  romance.  Overseas, 
sincere,  attractive.  Sunshine  International 
Correspondence,  Dept.  NA,  Box  5500,  Kai- 
lua-Kona,  Hawaii  96745.  (808)  325-7707. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
CMLE,  Box  31.  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

Penfriends:  USA — Canada.  Write:  NEH, 
253  College  St.,  #168,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5T1R5,  Canada.  

Scandinavia,  Australia,  Europe,  the 

world — correspondence  for  sincere,  well- 
educated  professionals  et  ah,  tor  friendship, 
marriage.  Scanna  lnt'1,  Box  4-HP,  Pittsford, 
N.Y.  14534.  (716)  586-3170.  

Charming  lady,  late  50s,  divides  time  be- 
tween Manhattan  and  Princeton,  seeks  gen- 
tleman companion  (unattached  and 
financially  independent,  as  1  am)  with  a  va- 
riety of  interests.  Mine  include  classical  mu- 
sic, old  English  movies,  and  the  Sunday 
Times  crossword,  with  which  1  could  use 
help.  Pets  most  welcome.  Box  BLS,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Established  1970.  Nation- 
wide. Write:  Box  117,  Gradyville,  Pa. 
19039,  or  call  (215)  358-5049.  

WM,  32.  Fit,  trim.  Friendly,  fun.  Ph.D. 
Seeks  WF.  Box  2414,  Carbondale,  111 

62902. 

Alluring,  educated  ladies  in  the  Philippines 
yearn  for  friendship,  love,  marriage.  White 
Lotus  International,  Box  30633,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96820. 

 EDUCATION  

Research  papers:  15,207  papers  available. 
All  academic  subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page 
catalogue.  Custom  writing  also  available. 
Research,  1  1322  Idaho  #206HB,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

C  i  Spea  k  Spanish  1 
like  a  diplomat! 

I  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  used 
J  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  for  easy  learning, 
I  56  languages  in  all .  Comprehensive  Call  or  write  for 
I  free  catalog  1-800-243-1234  Dea,  503 
\    BUDia-f  flPUni  '    Guilford,  CTI 
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Off-campus  individualized  programs  tor 

professionals  at  Somerset  lead  to  American 
doctoral  degrees.  For  a  prospectus,  send  $8 
to  the  International  Administrative  Center, 
Somerset  University,  lllminster,  Somerset 
TA19  OBQ,  England.  (44)  0460-57255. 


General  semantics  probes  the  problem-,  we 
inherit  when  applying  our  ancient  language 
to  our  present  world.  Write:  ISGS-A,  Box 
2469,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  941 26. 

Fully  approved  university  degrees.  Econom- 
ical home  study  tor  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  fully  approved  by  California 
State  Dept.  of  Education.  Prestigious  tacultv 
counsels  for  independent-study  and  lite- 
experience  credits  (5,100  enrolled  students, 
500  faculty).  Free  information:  Richard 
Crews,  M.D  (Harvard),  President,  Colum- 
bia Pacific  University,  Dept.  2F92,  1415 
Third  St.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901.  (800) 
227-01  19;  in  Calif.,  (800)  552-5522  or 
(415)  459-1650.  

Superlearning.  Triple  learning  speed 
through  music.  Languages,  data.  Maximize 
memory,  potentials.  Stressless.  Free  excerpt, 
catalogue.  Superlearning,  1290  W.  11th, 
#105-H5,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6H  Ho, 
Canada. 

Learn  Spanish  in  Guatemala.  Individualized 
instruction,  family  living,  seminars.  CASA, 
Box  11264,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  5321  1.  (414) 
372-5570. 

Study  French  in  Montreal,  the  world's  sec- 
ond largest  French-speaking  city.  Small 
classes,  conversation  groups,  all  levels. 
Qualified  personnel,  organized  activities, 
year-round  programs,  residence  at  YMCA  or 
with  French-speaking  families.  A  must  for 
the  budget-wise  in  a  vibrant,  cosmopolitan 
setting.  For  information,  call  or  write  Janine 
Duchesne,  YMCA  International,  Suite  102, 
5550  Avenue  du  Pare,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
H2V  4A1  Canada.  (514)  277-3323. 

Study  Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
Write:  AICS,  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  W. 
Va.  25414. 

Speak  French,  or  any  language  as  U.S.  dip- 
lomats do.  Official  audiocassette  courses  de- 
veloped tor  U.S.  State  Department  now  at 
savings  up  to  60%.  Call  or  write  for  free  cata- 
logue. Audio-Language  Institute,  516  Fifth 
Ave.,  Dept.  H2,  Suite  507,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036.  (800)  722-6394. 

 MERCHANDISE  

Extraordinary  video  collection.  Free  cata- 
logue. Psychology,  philosophy,  spirituality. 
Joseph  Campbell,  Shakti  Gawain,  100  + 
others.  Thinking  Allowed,  2560  Ninth, 
#123J,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94710.  (415)  548- 
4415.  

Sensational  posters.  Mind-boggling  art.  Free 
catalogue.  T.E.  Breitenbach,  H3,  Box 
538A,  Altamont,  N.Y.  12009.  

"Absolutism  is  always  wrong"  and  "I'm 
proud  to  be  a  (bleeding  heart)  American 
Liberal"  bumper  stickers:  $3  each  (set  for 
$5).  Bumper  Stickers,  Box  9194,  Chesa- 
peake, Va.  23321-9194. 


Looking  for  Mortlock  masks?  Gua 

orquetas?  Bakuba  fabrics.'  Unique 
our  specialty.  Illustrated  catalogue, 
Thresher's  Semi-Tropic  Ethnograpn 
E.  Campus  View  Dr.,  Riverside 
92507. 


IT- 


MUSIC 


Classical  composer  seeks  comm 
Write:  Crystaldew  Music,  Fayettevill 

72702-3003. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 


Renaissance  and  baroque  lutes,  tht 
chitarroni.  Renaissance  Glide,  Box 
bridge,  Wis.  53523. 


CATALOGUES 


Fell  House  Curio's:  catalogue  oi 
interesting  items,  free.  Call  or  writ 
N.  Fell,  Bloomington,  111.  61701.  ( 30T1 
4788. 


ART 


HI 


Art  dealer — buy  direct:  Erte,  D 
Bateman,  and  all  nationally  known 
Call  for  information:  (800)333-9ARf5; 
Rest  Art  Broker,  8463  Peachland  A> 
bastopol,  Calif.  95472. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI 


Teach  abroad/here.  Current  openit 
U.S.A.,  $9;  overseas,  $9.  Special 
nines:  Australia,  France,  England,  Ja 
each.  EISL,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass 
0002. 


HOTELS 


Scotland:  Ardsheal  House,  historic 
Stewart  clan,  now  a  small  country  hi 
superb  food,  wines,  and  house-part 
sphere.  On  Loch  Linnhe  in  magi 
West  Highlands.  Write  for  brochur  J  I 
fallen  on  Appin,  Argyll  PA38  4BX<  |» 
land.  (44)  63-174-227. 


New  York  Happens  All  Aroun 

Whatever  your  business,  whatever  your  pleasun 
at  the  center  of  everything  that's  going  on  in  N€ 
320  spacious  rooms.  A/C.  room  service  Meeli 
quet  facilities  Reasonable  rates 

ClicK,  123  West  S7th  St.,  NYC 

^ailSDUry    Toll-tree-(800)  223-068! 

NYS  (212)  246-1300 


BOOKS 


Locating  out-of-print  books  our  sp 

Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  White 
N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 


Canadian  books:  Antiquarian  hare 
used  paperbacks;  specialist  stock  in 
World  Maritime,  Canadian  history,  p  4 
personalities,  nature,  and  literature, 
find  any  Canadian  book.  You  set  th 
range.  Book  search  free.  Write 
Group,  958  Page,  Victoria,  B.C.  V9I 
Canada.  (604)  474-6227. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  $1.85  per  word;  three  times,  $1.75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $1.50  p 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $ 
column  inch;  three  times,  $  1  10  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch. The  closing  for  classified  copy  is 
of  the  month,  two  mon  ths  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Classified,  66< 
way,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10012.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  Address  inquiries  to  Lisa  Kay  Greissinger,  Classified  Advertising  Man; 
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sed  books.  Wide  variety,  intelligent 
n.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
story,  fiction,  social  science,  litera- 
scellaneous  subjects.  Send  $2  for  list- 
20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 


mgressional  directory,  other  govern- 
eference  books.  For  information 
;ederal  Reprints,  Box  70268,  Wash- 
D.C.  20024. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


s  nearby  and  90  countries  world- 
for  sports,  hobbies,  correspondence, 
ns.  Electronic  Exchange,  Box  68-H4, 
ttan  Beach,  Calif.  90266. 


THE  NATIONAL 

HEMLOCK  SOCIETY 

P.  O.  Box  11830 
Eugene,  OR  97440-3900 
Telephone:  503/342-5748 


VACATION  RENTALS 


i  London  home.  Selected  well- 
:d  homes  available  for  3  weeks  to  a 
itannia  Lettings,  19  South  End,  Lon- 
8  5BU,  England.  (44)  01-938-3755. 


Elegant  private  home  in  West  Cork, 
ormation  write:  Lemlin,  15  Castle 
jreat  Barrington,  Mass.  01230. 


Tuscany.  Traditional  country  home: 
s  quarters,  3  bedrooms;  also  3-room 
ent.  All  amenities.  Magnificent 
Close  to  Etruscan  medieval  town, 
nient  to  Florence,  Siena.  Tansey, 
ortona  AR/52044,  Italy.  Tel.  (39) 
512. 


irnhot  fied  sabbatical  or  vacation  home  in 
/al  village  perched  on  the  French 
.  Available  from  May  1989:  $650 
y.  Long-term  rates.  Lynch,  2B0D 
ice  d'Hennemont,  St.  Germain-en- 
xance  78100. 


GIFTS 


poster  (23"x35")  depicts  12  animal 
man  to  whale).  Scientific  novelty, 
d.  to  Poster  K,  Box  1348,  New  York, 
0025. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ind  Russell  Society.  Information: 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Federation  of  Europeans  (native  or 
t).  Information:  Box  14262,  North 
3each,  Fla.  33408. 


ADVENTURE 


ayak,  dogsled,  camp,  bicycle,  and  ex- 
\'  U.S.  and  worldwide.  Hoff  Adventure 
<M,  Dept.  F,  10351  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
200,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  (800) 
>38. 


PUBLICATIONS 


never  existed.  Scholarly  booklet 
I  Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional 
gospels:  $5.  Abelard,  Box  5652-H, 
Wash.  98064. 


The  People.  Marxist  biweekly  since  1891. 
Four  months/$l,  one  year/$4.  The  People 
(H),  Box  50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

Hear  160  countries  with  Monitoring  Times, 
the  authority  on  radio  communications.  In- 
cludes international  shortwave  schedules, 
frequency  lists,  station  profiles,  interviews, 
equipment  reviews,  listening  tips.  Also  gov- 
ernment networks,  ham,  air-to-ground, 
ship-to-shore,  space  communications.  Sam- 
ple, $2;  12  issues,  $18.  Monitoring  Times, 
Box  98C,  Brasstown,  N.C.  28902.  

Learn  what  the  government's  learned  about 
you.  How  to  use  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Send  $3  to  Freedom,  184-B  Broadway, 
Suite  324,  Saugus,  Mass.  01906. 

The  National  Americanist.  The  best  news- 
letter on  money,  banking,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  for  the  novice,  businessperson,  or 
investor.  Free  introductory  one-year  sub- 
scription. Write:  Monetary  Science,  Box 
86-H,  Wickliffe,  Ohio  44092.  

 LITERARY  SERVICES  

Manuscripts/cassettes  professionally  edited, 
typed.  Marye  Myers,  Box  1019,  So.  Pasade- 
na,  Calif.  91030-1019.  

Book  out  of  print?  Reliable  search  service. 
Montara  Mountain  Books,  Box  553,  El  Gra- 
nada,  Calif.  94018.  

We  edit  manuscripts.  Professionals  and  be- 
ginners. SASE:  The  Editor's  Desk,  Suite 
103-211,  10105  E.  Via  Linda,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.  85258.  

 TRAVEL  

"Roam  the  World  by  Freighter" — refer- 
ence guide  to  unusual  cruising,  $3.  TravL- 
tips,  Box  218B1A,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
(718)  939-2400  or  (800)  872-8584- 

South  Florida  Cruises,  Inc.,  offers  tremen- 
dous savings  on  all  major  cruise  lines.  Call 
toll-free:  (800)  327-SHIP.  

Explore  Outer  Mongolia  on  horseback  with 
camel  support,  gallop  among  zebra  herds  in 
Kenya,  trek  along  the  Aegean  coast  in 
Greece,  or  visit  Mayan  ruins  in  Belize.  In  the 
U.S.,  roam  through  California's  redwood 
forests,  ride  the  range  in  Wyoming,  or  ex- 
plore Arizona's  Canyon  de  Chelly.  Detailed 
color  brochure.  Equitor,  Bitteroot  Ranch, 
Dubois,  Wyo.  82513.  (800)  545-0019. 

Put  a  face  on  the  enemy.  See  the  Soviet 
Union  and  meet  the  Soviet  people  behind 
the  scenes.  Unique,  full-service  programs 
now  available.  (800)  835-2246,  ext.  89. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Get  paid  for  reading  books.  Write:  Pase- 
B09,  161  Lincolnway,  North  Aurora,  111. 
60542.  

Get  paid  for  mailing  letters:  $200  daily. 

Write:  Paase,  MN2,  161  Lincolnway,  North 
Aurora,  111.  60542. 

RANCH  VACATIONS 


Package  vacations  in  Montana's  Rocky 
Mountain  wilderness.  Trout  fishing,  horse- 
back riding,  river  rafting,  and  much  more  lor 
all  ages.  The  Hawley  Mountain 
Ranch,  Box  4-H,  McLeod,  M.o  59052. 
(406)  932-5791. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
graphology  workshop  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  $35.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
York  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028.  

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  and 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001.  

Publish  your  book.  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. All  subjects  invited.  Publicity,  adver- 
tising, beautiful  books.  Send  for  fact-filled 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Carlton 
Press,  Dept.  HZN,  11  West  32nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10001.  

Gifted  psychotherapist.  Excellent  creden- 
tials, 25  years  experience.  Why  settle  for 
less?  (212)  866-6292.  

 RETIREMENT  

Retire  in  beautiful  central  Pennsylvania. 

Foxdale  Village — building  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  Quaker  life-care  communities.  Avail- 
able now:  independent  living  in  fully 
equipped  units.  Director  experienced  in  life- 
care  management.  Next  year  Community 
Building  will  provide  attractive  dining  facili- 
ties, lounges,  library,  full  medical  protec- 
tion. For  information,  write:  500  E.  Marylyn 
Ave.,  Dept.  T,  State  College,  Pa.  16801. 
Phone  (814)  238-3322. 


CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Retire  to  the  Village  of  Fearrington, 
625  acres  full  of  bluebirds,  hollyhocks,  shops,  cows, 
a  country  inn  &  families  of  all  ages. 
Call  1-800-334-5475  or  919-542-4000 


GOURMET 


Ma's  Italian  recipes.  Pizza  rustica,  rice  balls, 
and  more.  Send  $2,  large  SASE:  Alba,  Box 
2065,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013-0874. 

Delicious  Southern  recipes  for  spice  pecans, 
caramel  corn,  and  pecan  cheese  balls.  First 
public  release:  $4,  SASE.  Leslie  A.  Went- 
worth  Co.,  791  Westfield,  Cinnaminson, 
N.J.  08077. 

Death  by  chocolate.  Five  of  the  most  deca- 
dent desserts,  yet  so  easy  to  prepare.  Send  $3 
to  Box  384-1755,  Robson  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  V6G  3B7,  Canada. 

World's  best  scallop  chowder,  plus  other 
unique  chowder  dishes.  Send  $2  to  CHOW- 
DER, 184-B  Broadway,  Suite  324,  Saugus, 
Mass.  01906.  

Perfect  spinach  salad.  An  original  dressing 
which  delights  and  surprises.  Guaranteed  to 
become  your  favorite.  It's  easy  and  light. 
Make  a  nutritious  meal  great.  Send  $2, 
SASE.  The  Good  Life  Company,  Box  5543, 
Bellevue,  Wash.  98006.   

Fabulous,  rich,  rummy  choc- -late  mousse. 
Ten  minutes  with  food  processor.  Recipe  $3, 
SASE:  Box  8234,  Missoula.  Mont.  59807. 

Chorizo,  Caiun  spice,  hot  oil.  Recipes:  $1 
each,  $2  all.  SASE:  L'Enterprises— H388, 
628  Jones,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.  48837. 


PUZZLE 


Hearts  &  Embraces 

by  E.R.Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


E 


fach  clue  consists  of  a  normal  two-part 
cryptic  clue  plus  a  definition  (only)  of  the  light 
(diagram  entry).  The  light  is  either  the  heart 
(such  as  LOVE  from  cLOVEr)  or  the  emhrace 
(VANE  from  VAlentiNE)  of  the  normally  clued 
answer.  There  are  eighteen  of  each  variety. 
The  definition  of  the  light  may  be  placed  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  clue,  or  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  cryptic  clue.  Lengths  of 
clue  answer  and  light  arc  given  in  parentheses. 

Clue  answers  include  an  uncommon  word 
(32A),  a  common  phrase,  and  a  proper  name 
that  produces  a  proper  name  as  the  light.  The 
solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appeats  on  page 
76. 
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Across  Down 

1.  Fish  egg  beginning  to  turn  in  cutter?  (8/4)  2. 
5.  Impulse  to  go  with  Dot  without  inttavenous  injection  3. 

(6/4)  4. 
8.  Penitent  ballcarrier  and  thrill  queen  (6/4) 

10.  The  converted  reveal  it:  expetience,  once  again,  is  not  5. 
absolute  (8/6) 

13.  Ready-to-broadcast  tape  about  ten  returning  exiles  6. 

goes  on  and  on  (11/10) 
15.  One  bed  in  Paris,  dark  one  (5/4)  7. 

17.  Some  of  the  student  body  dtinks — Dotty  fetments  hers 

(12/8)  8. 

18.  Embassy  staffs  church  offices  with  misguided  clerical 

sheen  (13/10)  9. 

19.  Here's  the  idea,  cteep:  hit  the  kid  on  the  head  (10/4) 

21.  Carroll  character  babbles — rewrite  a  stretch  (8/6)  10. 

22.  English  queen,  on  eating  out,  is  a  heroine  to  the 

Greeks  (8/4)  11. 

24.  Fresh  Carol,  turned  on  by  a  little  speed?  (5/4) 

25.  Discounts  dispataging  remarks  disturbing  ride  into  12. 

space  (13/12)  14. 
27.  Small  building  number  invested  in  .  .  .  luck  has  16. 
changed  .  .  .  error  .  .  .  get  rid  of  the  bonds  (9/5)  20. 

29.  Pout  during  exam,  or  guess  where  the  reference  files 

are  (6/4)  23. 

30.  They  snatch  some  cocktails,  as  gross  as  bargain  huntets  26. 

(12/8) 

32.  Court  finding  goes  through  after  mine,  ruling  it's  a  28. 

weasel  (8/6)  31. 

33.  Dull  set  heard  sweet-sounding  kind  of  song  (6/4) 


Doctor  elects  pait  for  clones,  adds  a  new  finish  (10/8) 
German  I  is  ruffling  temper  and  headaches  (9/5) 
A  very  quiet  lease  fteezes  a  joint  .  .  .  it's  to  be 

attractive  learning  experience  (14/6) 
Network  program  such  as  Jeopardy  could  give  me  gas — 

and  how!  (4,  4/4) 
With  God-given  gtace,  blow  up  80%  of  vinylidene 
plant  (8/4) 

English  study  about  sin?  Quite  the  contrary!  Show 
proof  (8/6) 

Get  to  snoop  around  leaders  of  early  American  church 

.  .  .  it's  awfully  insttuctive!  (7/5) 
He's  in  for  the  long  haul  to  increase  real  profit  when 

playing  with  energy  (1 1/5) 
Court  statements  anger  tteasury  agents  trapped  by  gifts 
(12/10) 

Largely  vigilant  at  first,  left  uranium  in,  ominously 

glowing  ( 1 2/8) 
Drafts  of  small  sailboats  imptess  (8/4) 
Military,  lodging  obstruction,  strains  rice  liquor  (8/6) 
Fish  cookie  having  not  enough  sustenance  (10/4) 
Artillerymen  .  .  .  nobody  from  unit  wearing  preservers 
(10/4) 

Photograph  tart  on  stteet  in  diapers.  Most  stylish  (9/7) 
Ecstasy's  seldom  found  in  end  of  affair — tear  up, 
tearing  (7/4) 

Can  advertisement  about  Republican  joker  lie  (6/4) 
Obscenities  possibly  rattle  bus  man  in  convertible 
(12/4) 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


1 


Mfr.  suggested  retail  price. 

Full  Flavor.  15  mg  "tar,"  1.0  mg  nicotine- 
Lights:  10  mg  "tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av. 
per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


Now  you  can  type,  proofread  and  edit  on  screen  instead  of  on  paper. 


Baby,  we're  going  to  make  you  a  star. 

With  the  Smith  Corona  XD  9500 
Word  Processing  Typewriter,  every  page 
you  type  will  receive  rave  reviews. 

Its  2  line  by  80  character  display 
lets  you  type,  edit  and  proofread  your 
text,  all  before  you  ever  touch  a  piece 
of  paper. 

When  you're  satisfied  with  your 
performance,  simply  slip  in  a  sheet  and 
select  Print.  There  won't  be  a  typo,  mis- 
spelled word  or  flubbed  line  in  sight. 

Of  course,  when  we  call  the  XD  9500 
the  Word  Processing  Typewriter,  we're 
not  wasting  words. 

There's  an  internal  memory  with  an 
incredible  cast  of  characters  — 16,000 
of  them.  So  you  can  store,  recall,  insert, 
delete  and  block  move  easily. 

With  our  amazing  Grammar  Right 
System,'  you'll  never  write  a  wrong  again. 
It  includes  a  75,000  word  Spell-Right ' 
Dictionary  that  alerts  you  to  misspelled 
words,  an  Electronic  Thesaurus  that  gives 
you  alternatives  to  overused  words,  and 


Phrase  Alert,  which  points  out  inappro- 
priate phrases  —  so  your  critics  won't. 

Neither  last  nor  least,  there's  the 
new  Smith  Corona  Correcting  Cassette, 
the  ultimate  solution  to  twisted,  tangled 
and  rumbled  correction  tape. 

Needless  to  say,  the  XD  9500  is  the 
last  word  in  word  processing  typewriters. 
Which  is  why  we  recommend 
you  go  see  it  at  your  nearest 
Smith  Corona  dealer. 

That  way,  you  can  audition 
it  yourself. 
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TOMORROW'S  TECHNOLOGY 
AT  YOUR  TOUCH 


For  more  information  on  this  product,  write  to  Smith  Corona  Corporation,  65  Locust  Avenue.  New  Canaan,  CT  06840  or 
Smith  Corona  (Canada  Ltd.).  440Tapscott  Road,  Scarborough.  Ontario,  Canada  M1B  1Y4. 
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LETTERS 


Soviet  Response 
to  Defense  Forum 

I  read  with  interest  the  forum 
"What  Is  Ours  to  Defend?"  [July 
1988],  in  which  Admiral  Gene  R.  La 
Rocque  sets  forth  his  views  on  the 
delense  requirements  of  the  United 
States  in  the  1990s. 

In  our  view,  the  ideas  in  the  article 
provide  an  ohjective  reflection  of  the 
realities  of  the  modern  world  and  are 
in  accord  with  the  new  thinking  in 
military-political  issues. 

A  number  of  proposals  spell  out  the 
need  to  reduce  the  United  States' 
armed  forces  and  to  withdraw  them 
from  other  countries.  The  proposals 
also  expose  the  invalidity  of  the  "for- 
ward defense  strategy"  and  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  maintaining 
defenses  at  a  lower  level.  These  pro- 
posals are  in  many  ways  consistent 
with  the  precepts  of  our  military  de- 
fense doctrine  and  our  armed  forces 
posture,  both  of  which  rest  on  the 
principle  of  defensive  sufficiency.  We 
are  already  taking  measures  to  make 
our  European  force  posture  of  less 
concern  to  the  Western  countries. 
In  his  December  7,  1988,  speech  to 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  declared  that  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  would  be  significantly 
reduced.  Of  course,  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  defensive-sufficiency  prin- 
ciple is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


As  for  reducing  or  withdra 
troops  from  foreign  territories,  th 
viet  Union  has  long  advanced 
idea  of  eliminating  foreign  base 
returning  home  all  troops  stati 
abroad. 

I  believe  that  Admiral  La  Roc 
overall  attitude  is  constructive;  n 
ar  weapons,  if  used,  could  result 
global  catastrophe. 

However,  I  cannot  agree  with 
of  his  ideas  and  views.  First,  the 
cept  of  "nuclear  deterrence"  im 
only  a  reduction  of  nuclear  wea 
to  a  certain  level,  rather  than 
complete  elimination.  This  cor 
originated  during  the  Gold  War 
in  its  essence,  is  contradictory 
dangerous.  Indeed,  it  is  illogical  t 
clare  that  a  nuclear  conflict  wou 
a  disaster  for  all  and  simultanet 
advocate  maintaining  nuclear  w[ 
ons  as  a  means  to  ensure  peace 

Another  unsupportable  argur 
is  that  the  United  States  needs  nil 
ar  weapons  to  deter  a  Soviet  nui  iti 
attack.  The  Soviet  Union  si  h 
the  complete  elimination  of  nut 
weapons,  but  while  these  wea 
continue  to  exist,  we  have  assum<  «i 
before  the  whole  world — an  ob 
tion  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  til 
The  United  States,  incidentally 
not  done  this. 

Nor  can  I  accept  Admiral 
Rocque's  position  that  peace  can 
legedly,  be  secured  through  the 
of  nuclear  retaliation.  Our  appn 
is  totally  different:  Peace  can 
should  be  preserved  through  a  c 
prehensive  system  of  internati 
security  that  calls  for  the  com[ 
elimination  on  earth  of  both  nut! 
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other  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
ruction. 

iera/  Dmitri  Yazov 
lister  of  Defense,  USSR 
scow 


niral  La  Rocque  replies: 

agree  with  General  Yazov:  Nude- 
eterrence  is  a  fatally  flawed  policy 
t  the  United  States  should  aban- 
i  as  soon  as  possible.  General  Ya- 
is  right  that  a  stable,  peaceful 
tionship  between  our  two  coun- 
s  cannot  be  based  on  the  threat  of 
astating  nuclear  attack.  But  with 
re  than  12,000  strategic  nuclear 
ipons  in  the  United  States  and 
000  in  the  USSR,  we  are  not  going 
:hange  four  decades  of  Cold  War 
its  overnight.  America  could  get 
of  three-fourths  of  its  strategic 
heads  and  still  pursue  a  policy  of 
:lear  deterrence.  The  Soviet  Un- 
could  do  the  same, 
suspect  that  if  current  improve- 
nts  in  U.S. -Soviet  cooperation 
understanding  continue,  by  the 
nty-first  century  we  will  no  longer 
■t'  ™  !  so  much  attention  to  our  nuclear 
«ea  laments.  Weapons  will  become 
central  to  our  relationship  as  both 
ntries  get  on  with  the  business  of 
zing  tough  economic,  social,  and 
/ironmental  problems  construe- 
;ly.  Nuclear  deterrence  may  simply 
%  away. 
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guing  Over  Altamont 

n  "History  Outside  of  History" 
•adings,  December  1988],  Greil 
reus  calls  for  high  standards  in 
ting  about  the  past,  yet  makes 
cements  about  the  murder  at  the 
)9  Rolling  Stones'  concert  in  Alta- 
nt  that  seem  to  include — to  one 

0  witnessed  the  events  in  ques- 
ts— factual  errors,  statements  that 
even,  in  Marcus's  words,  "an  ob- 
ne  perversion." 

vlarcus  describes  the  killing  of 
:redith  Hunter,  a  black  teenager,  as 
:old-blooded  murder."  1  saw  the  at- 
k  on  Hunter  and  what  preceded  it. 
elieve  he  died  not  because  of  his 
>ximity  to  the  stage  but  because  he 

1  his  white  date  stood  too  close 
a  Hell's  Angel.  When  the  Angel 
hed  him  away,  not  so  much  to 


Lady  Talks  To 
Chopin's  Ghost. 
Gives  Her  A 
New  Work 


Katonah,  NY  —  Englishwoman 
Rosemary  Brown  says  she  talks 
to  the  world's  greatest  dead 
composers,  and  that  they  give 
her  their  newest  pieces!  And  to 
prove  it,  she  has  written  them 
down!  Keyboard  Classics,  the 
piano  magazine  you  can  play,  is 
publishing  Brown's  latest  disco- 
veries direct  from  Chopin  — 
plus  other  piano  gems  and  tips 
from  today's  greatest  keyboard 
masters.  Send  for  your  FREE 
copy  today! 


Keyboard  ClassicsDept.  F3-02-19 

352  Evelyn  St.,  P.O.  Box  932, 
Paramus,  NJ  07653-0932 

YES,  send  my  first  issue  of  Keyboard 
Classics  on  30-day  guarantee  and  enter  my 
trial  subscription  without  obligation  as 
checked  below.  I  may  cancel  after  30  days  and 
receive  a  full  refund.  The  first  issue  is  mine  to 
keep  even  if  I  cancel. 

□  1  year  (6  issues)  $12.97 

□  2  years  (12  issues)  $23.47 
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City_ 


Zip_ 


Stale   

□  I  enclose  full  payment  of  $   . 

Charge  to  □  MasterCard    □  VISA  j 

Acct.  No  Exp.  Date  

Canadian  residents  add  $2.00  per  year  extra  for  postage. 


JUST  ARRIVED  FROM  MOSCOW! 

A.  Soviet  artisans  crafted  these  exclusive,  limited 
edition  sweatshirts  by  hand,  creating  the  first  cotton 
imports  from  the  USSR  since  the  Russian  Revolution! 

The  workers  of  Moscow's  SYMBOL  Cooperative  used  only 
pure  cotton  and  bright  colors  on  red,  black,  or  white.  The 
eye-catching  designs  are  hand  silk  screened.  There 
are  only  400  numbered  shirts  in  this  edition. 

$36,   (S,  M,  L,  XL.)  $3  Postage/Handling 

(Since  the  limited  quantity  means  we  cannot  guarantee  your 
color  choice,  you  may  wish  to  specify  a  second  preference.) 

B.  Austrian  watch  designer  Lucas  Scheybal  dreamed  up  this 
fun  fashion  watch  to  celebrate  Glasnost.  The  "numbers"  spell 
Perestroika  in  Cyrillic,  and  the  hands  resemble  workers'  tools. 

High  quality  Swiss  construction  makes  it  shock  and 
water  resistant.  Includes  a  one  year  warranty. 

$45.   (Red  on  Black)  $2  Postage/Handling. 
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Gorbachev-Bush  Summit" 


.  The  "brand  Glasnost"  catalog  of  Soviet  clothing  and  pop 
culture  has  a  wide  selection  of  fashion  pins,  underground  art 
and  music,  political  posters,  t-shirts,  books,  and  games. 

$1.   (Included  with  your  order,) 
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Total  Enclosed:  

(NY  residents  please  add  8.25%  sales  tax.) 
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i  10%  of  proceeds  donated  to  Armenian  Relief  Hund 


Visit  Historic 

Charleston 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Spring  &  Summer 

This  year  discover  the  islands  of 
Charleston  with  their  miles  of 
beaches,  grand  resorts  &  great 
golf  courses.  Also,  you'll  enjoy 
Charleston's  ante- 
bellum homes, 
museums,  antique 
shops,  carriage 
tours,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other 
things  to  see  and 
do.  Write  for 
free  brochure. 


South  Carolina 

Smiling  tjces  Beautilul  places  V 


Name 


Address 


City^ 


State/Zip  

Charleston  Trident  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau 
Dept.  1 ,  P.O.  Box  21049,  Charleston,  S.C  29413 


The  Salisbury  Hotel 
on  West  57th,  across  from 
Carnegie  Hall,  at  the 
crossroads  of  New  York  City. 

Whatever  your  pleasure,  whatever 
your  business,  you're  at  the  center  of 
everything  that's  going  on  in  New 
York  City. 

In  the  shadow  of  skyscrapers  and 
stage  doors,  The  Salisbury  offers 
you  320  spacious  air  conditioned 
rooms,  elegantly  decorated  and 
courteous  old  world  room  service. 
All  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

Single  accommodations  S98-108. 
Doubles  S108-118.  Suites  S175-310. 
Corporate,  weekend  and  group  rates 
upon  request.  Meeting/banquet  facili- 
ties are  available. 

Salisbury 

HOTEL 

123  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019  U.S.A. 

For  reservations  or  brochure: 
toll-free  (800)  223-0680  •  NYC  (212)  246-1300 
Cable  SALISHOT  •  International  Telex  668366 


Finally:  the  "combo"  you  thought  they  couldn't  make. . . 

Clock-Radio/ Cassette 

Player 

only  *5925* 

*But  read  this  ad  for 
an  even  better  deal! 


•  The  Clock- 
Radio/Cassette 
Player  works 
off  your  U0V 
house  current 
It  takes  a  9V 
battery  for 
back  up 
and  two 
AA  cells 
for  the 
Cassette 
Player 

(batteries  not  in 

eluded).  Foam-lined  headphones  for  private  listening  are  included 


You  have  seen  clock- 
radios,  of  course 
They  are  one  of  the  greatest 
little  inventions  of  the  past 
decades.  There  is  one  of  them 
in  almost  every  home.  But  have  you  ever  seen  one  that  also  contains  a  tape  player?  Chances 
are,  you  haven't,  and  if  you  have,  it  probably  was  a  ponderous  and  rather  expensive  piece 
of  equipment.  Our  brand-new  Clock-Radio/Cassette  Player  is  a  small  bedside  or  desk  unit. 
It  holds  an  AM/FM  radio,  a  digital  clock  with  large  red  LED  digits,  music/buzzer  alarm, 
snooze  (extra  10  winks),  and  sleep  (nod  off  to  music)  functions.  And,  of  course,  it  has 
that  cassette  player.  But  get  this:  That  cassette  player  is  detachable— you  can  just  pull  it 
out,  take  it  with  you  and  play  it  independently.  Wherever  you  go,  you  are  surrounded 
by  music.  That's  what  maKes  this  the  "combo'  you  thought  they  couldn't  make. 

We  are  the  exclusive  importers  of  the  Clock-Radio/Cassette  Player  in  the  U.S.  We  import 
them  in  container  quantities  and  are  therefore  able  to  offer  them  at  just  $59.95.  But  we  nave 
an  even  better  deal :  Buy  two  for  $1 19.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments 
—absolutely  FREE!  For  real  fun,  for  the  greatest  little  radio  alarm  clock,  and  for  playing 
your  favorite  tapes— at  home,  or  on  the  go— get  the  Clock-Radio  Cassette  Player  today! 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 
TOLL  FREE  (800)  621-1203 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

Please  give  order  #1620  E867.  It  you  prefer,  mail 
check  or  card  authorization  and  expiration.  We 
need  daytime  phone  for  all  orders  and  issuing 
bank  for  charge  orders.  We  cannot  ship  without 
this.  UPS/insurance:  $5.95  for  one  Clock  Radio, 


$8.95  for  three  Add  sales  tax  for  CA  delivery.  You 
have  30-day  return  and  one-year  warranty. 

Is/nce  (967 


131  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


kee  p  l  lunter  trout  the  stage  as  to  c 
tance  himself  from  the  sight  of  poH 
tial  miscegenation,  I  lunter  made  t 
fatal  error  of  pulling  a  gun.  Howev 
that  may  be,  nobody  stabbed  l  In 
ter  until  he  pulled  his  gun.  I  saw  'f\ 
happen. 

To  read  nearly  twenty  years  lat 
yet  another  entirely  original  versic 
or  perversion,  of  what  l  observed  (a 
in  such  a  context — followed  by  t 
words,  "That  is  what  actually  h 
pened")  blows,  as  we  used  to  say 
the  Sixties,  what's  left  of  my  mine 

"History  is  finally  a  matter  of 
countability,"  Marcus  preaches  in 
conclusion,  yet  he  demonstrates  t 
accuracy  of  Henry  Ford's  ohservati 
that  "History  is  bunk." 

Stanley  Booth 
Brunswick ,  ( ia. 


I 
I 


Stanley  Booth  is  the  author  oj  Dance 
the  Devil:  The  Rolling  Stones  ik  T 
Tunc*.,  which  includes  an  account  of  the 
tamont  concert. 


C  ?rei!  Marcus  replies: 

My  friend  Stanley  Booth  is  sur 
right  that  Meredith  Hunter  was 
tacked  because  of  his  white  girlfrie 
As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  kill 
itself,  my  description  was  based  on 
testimony,  first  published  in  Roll 
Stone  and  later  repeated  in  court 
an  eyewitness  who  stood  next 
Hunter  near  the  stage,  followed 
flight  into  the  crowd,  and  atten( 
him  as  he  died.  This  account  is 
most  detailed  and  convincing  of 
many  reports  1  have  encountered, 
it  still  seems  the  most  credible. 

Unearned  Soul 

I  read  Robertson  Davies's  e 
|"Signing  Away  Canada's  Soul," 
uary]  with  a  certain  skepticism.  Wl 
I  think  of  that  country,  I  remem 
the  Canadian  family  I  met  on  a  ti 
in  Germany  last  summer.  Every  mi 
her,  down  to  the  smallest  child,  v\ 
a  shining  maple-leaf  pin.  Each 
case  was  covered  with  Canadian 
stickers.  Were  these  Canadians 
tating  what  Davies  terms  the  "ex 
verted"  culture  of  America?  VC 
they,  I  inquired,  "bearing  their  G? 
dian  national  identity?" 

"No,"  they  said.  "We  just  wan 
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Based  on  the  U.S.  Military 
"Speed-up"  Method 
of  Language  Learning 


Programmed  for  Rapid  Learning! 

It's  been  scientifically  proven  that  we  remember 
words  we  hear  better  than  words  we  see.  That's  why 
you'll  find  the  two  audiocassettes  in  each  Language  / 
30  package  more  useful  than  all  the  language  books 
money  can  buy.  Just  start  listening  to  the  tapes,  re- 
peat the  foreign  phrases  a  few  times  and,  believe  it  or 
is!  not,  you'll  begin  speaking  like  a  native.  It's  that 
simple! 

Remember,  Language  /  30  is  a  learning  tool  that 
\  works.  It  incorporates  the  "speed-up"  method  of  lan- 
guage learning— the  same  method  used  to  train  U.S. 
government  personnel  who  work  overseas. 
With  Language/30,  you  can  practice  your  target 
anguage  anytime,  anywhere.  You  won't  have  to  set 
aside  hours  just  for  language  study.  You  can  listen  to 
Language  /  30  while  you're  getting  dressed,  eating, 
driving  to  work,  or  even  jogging.  Whether  you're 
studying  French,  Russian,  Swahili,  or  any  of  the  other 
28  languages  listed  below,  you'll  improve  your  speak- 
ing fluency  and  listening  comprehension  each  time 
you  play  the  Language/30  tapes. 


Which  of  these  31  languages 
would  you  like  to  speak? 


1232628. 

Arabic 

1429232. 

Irish 

1232800. 

Spanish 

1232636. 

Chinese 

1232727. 

Italian 

1232818. 

Swahili 

1232644. 

Danish 

1232735. 

Japanese 

1232826. 

Swedish 

1232651. 

Dutch 

1232743. 

Korean 

1232834. 

Tagalog 

1366665. 

Finnish 

1429224. 

Latin 

(Filipino) 

1232669. 

French 

1232750. 

Norwegian 

1363316. 

Thai 

1232677. 

German 

1232768. 

Persian 

1232842. 

Turkish 

1232685. 

Greek 

1300375. 

Polish 

1232859. 

Vietnamese 

1232693. 

Hebrew 

1232776. 

Portuguese 

1516541. 

Yiddish 

1232701. 

Hindi 

1232784. 

Russian 

1232867. 

English  for 

1232719. 

Indonesian 

1232792. 

Serbo-Croatian 

Spanish  Speakers 

Barnes  &  Noble  Unconditional  Guarantee 

You  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  every  item  you  order  from  Barnes  & 
Noble  by  mail,  or  you  may  return  it  to  us,  for  a  full  refund. 


Speak  with  the  Ease  of  a  Native 

Each  Language/30  program  features  native  voices 
speaking  the  most  important  and  commonly  used 
conversational  phrases.  You'll  learn  all  the  words  you 
need  to  know  for  greetings,  introductions,  requests, 
and  general  conversations  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
stores,  theaters,  and  other  places.  And  world-re- 
nowned linguist  Charles  Berlitz,  explains  the  social 
customs  and  etiquette  of  the  country. 

So,  whether  you're  going  abroad  for  a  short  trip  or 
an  extended  stay,  you'll  find  that  the  fluency  you've 
gained  from  Language/30  will  make  your  visit  easier, 
more  pleasant,  and  more  enriching.  Instead  of  being 
a  "stranger  in  a  strange  land,"  you'll  be  able  to  con- 
verse freely  with  the  natives  in  their  own  language. 


CREDIT  CARD  CUSTOMERS  CALL  TOLL  FREE 

24  HOURS 
7  DAYS 
A  WEEK 

IN  NEBRASKA  1-800-b42-960b 


1-800-228-3535 


Barnes  &  Noble 


DEPT.  T569 
126  FIFTH  AVE. 


Booksellers  Since  1873 

NY,  NY  10011 
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make  it  clear  that  we're  riot  Ameri- 
cans, eh?  What  with  all  these  terror- 
ists about,  you've  got  to  he  careful." 

This  scene  recurred  again  and  again 
when  1  met  Canadians  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  emblematic  of  Canadians'  de- 
valued nationalism.  They  enjoy  a  pa- 
triotism of  convenience  when  they 
boast  about  such  achievements  as 
their  national  health  system — some- 
thing they  can  afford  because  Amer- 
ica pays  the  political  and  economic 
price  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Canadians  like  Davies  want  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  When 
Canada  can  articulate  a  more  noble, 
mature  national  consciousness,  then 
perhaps  it  will  receive  the  respect  that 
Davies  so  desperately  wants. 

Davit!  Saenger 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Perhaps  the  obscurity  of  Canada's 
soul  is  not  the  fault  of  American  cul- 
ture but  the  result  of  Canada's  inabil- 
ity to  acquire  a  national  spirit  through 
some  galvanizing,  historic  act.  Can- 
ada never  achieved  nationhood;  in- 


stead, it  was  eased  out  the  door  into 
independence  like  a  thirty-year-old 
child  by  its  British  mother.  Not  only 
did  apron  strings  have  to  be  cut,  but 
the  poor  country  was  still  suckling. 
Even  as  recently  as  1965,  when  Cana- 
dians gave  up  their  British-looking 
flag  tor  the  botanical  banner  they  now 
fly,  the  agony  was  deep  and  vehe- 
ment lv  expressed. 

1  don't  know  what  characterizes 
(  Canadian  culture,  and  Davies  wasn't 
very  enlightening — just  worrisome 
and  paranoid.  So,  though  I've  liked 
nearly  all  the  Canadians  I've  met,  I 
still  wonder  who  they  really  are. 

Davul  G.  /  )arby 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Most  Canadians,  like  their  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  want  economic  securi- 
ty. A  national  soul  plus  $  1 . 50  will  get 
them  a  bowl  of  pea  soup  in  most  res- 
taurants in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Van- 
couver, and  points  in  between. 

As  for  the  Russian  national  soul, 
which  Davies  holds  up  as  an  example, 
it  never  did  the  Russians  any  good. 


All  it  ever  won  lor  them  w  as  susta 
tyranny. 

Edward  Kalinowski 
Portland,  Conn. 

A  Censor 
on  Censorship 

Censorship  ["Inside  M16,"  Dec! 
her  1988],  in  any  form,  is  often  t;i 
too  lightly  by  those  who  treasure  ti 
dom  of  expression. 

As  a  U.S.  censor  during  W 
War  11,1  was  engaged  in  almost  e 
phase  of  civilian  and  military  ceh 
ship  trom  coast  to  coast.  1  also  se:  1 
as  a  press  censor. 

It  was  painful  tor  me  to  cut  ur 
ters  from  G.l.'s  to  wives  and  sw| 
hearts  and  to  delay  the  deliver 
messages  to  and  from  the  sick 
dying  because  of  suspected  hidder 
formation  that  might  harm  the  wa 
tort.  I  scanned  missives  for  mess 
in  secret  ink  or  microdots  and 
taincd  travelers  at  airports  and 
ders  solely  on  conjecture. 

In  time  of  war,  censorship  is  a 
essary  evil,  used  as  a  provisory,  de  ! 
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170.  'A  triumph  of 
lucidly  written  pop- 
ular history!'  says 
Publishers  Weekly 
Hardcover  $1995 
QPB:  $9.95 


430.  A  novel  about 
a  travel  writer  and 
the  woman  who  turns 
his  world  upside 
down 

Hardcover  $16  95 
QPB:  $8.95 


134-  A  surgeon  out 
lines  his  prescriptions 
for  recovery  that  can 
help  anv  patient 
become  a  survivor 
Hardcover:  $17  95 
QPB:  $7.95 


"498  l98^ftion 
What  to  write,  how 
to  write  it.  where 
to  sell  it 

Hardcover  $27  50 
QPB:  $13.50 


470.  A  bold  set  of 
prescriptions  for 
survival  through 
constant  innovation 
Hardcover  $1995 
QPB:  $9.95 


416.  Mythology 
rewritten  with  a 
new  understanding 
of  the  great  legends 
Hardcover;  $16.95 
QPB:  $R95 
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*554.  A  Thriller 
about  4  Vietnam  vets 
in  search  of  a 
murderer,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Ghost  Story 
Hardcover  $1995 
QPB:  $9.95 


•479.  The  best -selling 
studv  of  how  our 
government  works  by 
a  Pulitzer  prize- 
winningjournalist 
Hardcover  $2495 
QPB:  $11,95 


*793.  A  definitive 
one -volume 
collection  including 
seven  unpublished 

tales. 

Hardcover  $22  50 
QPB:  $1095 
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The  Elements  of  Style,  The 
Elements  of  Grammar,  The 
Elements  of  Editing 
3- volume  set 
QPB:  $10.95 


297.  Soothing 
therapeutic 
techniques  150 
graphic  photographs 
QPB:  $9.50 


364.  The  best-sell- 
ing biography  of 
the  legendary  play- 
wright and  wit 
Hardcover  $24  95 
QPB:  $10.95 


472.  Anew  tilled- 
to-bursting  collec- 
tion of over  500 
hysterical  "Far 
Side"  cartoons 
QPB:  $8.95 


*125.  The  real  story 
behind  some  of 
England's  greatest 
legends 

Hardcover:  $17  95 
QPB:  $8.95 


347.  Practical  tips 
on  how  to  renovate 
a  house  on  a  limited 
budget 

Hardcover  $22  50 
QPB:  $14.50 


467.  The  critically 
acclaimed,  best-selling 
history  of  the  Civil 
War 

Hardcover:  $30 
QPB:  $14.95 


453.  Fascina'ing 
facts  about  the 
origins  of  such 
things  asVelcro 
Hardcover  $1995 
QPB:  $8.95 


j  weapon  that  targets  the  eyes  and 
of  enemy  agents  seeking  to  de- 
<j  us. 

i  peacetime,  the  imposition  of  any 
sorship — veiled  or  unveiled — de- 
es the  citizenry  of  its  inalienable 
t  to  speak  freely.  Censorship  be- 
ies  an  offensive  weapon  against 
state's  own  citizens. 

ftenti  H.  Locate. 

mm  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
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thin  Our  Budget 

he  January  Harper's  Index  in- 
is  us  that  $1,250,000  in  federal 
Is  have  been  budgeted  to  move 
Reagans  out  of  the  White  House, 
ven  now,  at  this  late  date,  it  seems 
a  bargain. 

ig  B.  Leman 
vallis,  Ore. 

n  Art  Fiction? 

lease  spare  us  further  sampling  of 
k  Leyner's  gaudy  "cyher-punk" 
on  ["I  Was  an  Infinitely  Hot  and 


Dense  Dot,"  Readings,  November 
1988].  It's  the  literary  equivalent  of 
spin  art. 

You  remember  spin  art.  Wander 
down  the  carnival  midway  of  any 
good-size  county  fair,  and  chances  are 
you'll  come  across  a  barker  touting  a 
spin  art  booth.  For  perhaps  a  dollar, 
you  receive  a  poster  board  about  the 
size  of  a  sheet  of  typing  paper.  The 
board  is  fastened  to  a  converted  turn- 
table or  a  cheap  potter's  wheel,  and 
so  spins  madly  while  from  above  you 
drizzle  paint  squeezed  out  of  what  look 
like  plastic  ketchup  bottles. 

The  predictable  result:  messy  swirls 
of  primary  colors  against  what  re- 
mains of  the  white  background. 
A  do-it-yourself,  miniature  Jackson 
Pollock. 

But  a  glance  at  the  samples  lining 
the  booth  reveals  that  spin  art — yours 
included — all  looks  more  or  less  the 
same.  Each  piece  is  devoid  of  literal  or 
figurative  reference  to  the  concrete 
world  of  rocks  and  clouds  and  trees — 
the  world  in  which  we  so  often  find 
things  to  admire  when  we're  not  too 
busy  being  Serious  Thinkers.  Ulti- 


mately, as  products  of  pure  chance, 
spin  art  holds  no  more  interest  or  ar- 
tistic merit  than  the  aimless  scrawl- 
ings  of  a  child.  Spin  art  is  destined, 
as  is  "cyber-punk"  fiction,  to  be  dis- 
carded or  forgotten. 

Kevin  S.  Wilson 
Newmarket,  N.H. 

The  Snake  of  Synchronicity 

Many  thanks  to  Joel  Agee  for  a  re- 
markable memoir  ["A  Fury  of  Sym- 
bols," January].  I  began  reading  the 
piece  shortly  after  dropping  a  hit  of 
blotter  acid  one  cold  recent  night 
and,  after  the  first  few  paragraphs, 
decided  to  read  it  aloud  to  my  sweet- 
heart. 

Afterward,  I  went  to  my  dictionary 
to  check  the  pronunciation  of  "jodh- 
pur,"  which  appears  in  Agee's  piece. 
The  word  immediately  following  it  in 
my  Webster's  Ninth  was  "Joel." 

The  snake  of  synchronicity  slithers 
on. 

Miles  Parsec 
Marylhurst,  Ore. 
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681. 198  vegetarian 
recipes  that  are  as 
appealing  as  they 
are  healthful. 
Hardcover;  $19.95 
QPB:  $10.95 
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A  BRIEF 
HISTORY  OF 
TIME  | 


*471.  An  unforget- 
table novel  about  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  and 
the  JFK  assassination. 
Hardcover;  $19.95 
QPB:  $9.95 


*556.Anovel  about 
a  young  man  and  the 
friends  who  change 
his  life  during  one 
memorable  summer 
Hardcover:  $1695 
QPB:  $8.95 


360.  Treat  yourself 
to  the  antics  of  a 
six-year-old  and  his 
stuffed-tiger  alter  ego. 
QPB:  $10.95 


267.  The  story  of 
civilization  in  a 
unique  chart 
format. 

Hardcover;  $29.95 
QPB:  $15.95 


*415.  A  comprehen- 
sive guide  for 
starting  and  main- 
taining a  personal 
fitness  program. 
Hardcover;  $19  95 
QPB:  $9.95 


462.  King's  futuristic   *321.  Stephen  Hawking  423.  A  scholar  on 

tale  features  the         offers  a  convincing  mythology  tells  how 

world's  last  gunslinger.  big  picture  of  the  mvths  have  shaped 

origins  of  the  cosmos.  our  lives. 

Hardcover:  $18.95  Hardcover;  $27  50 
QPB:  $9.50  QPB:  $15.95 


QPB:  $9.95 


*QPB  Exclusive:  The  only  softcover  edition  now  available. 


How  QPB  Membership  Works. 
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rings:  QPB  books  are 
]:r  books  in  hardcover  sizes, 
j  bound  and  printed  on  fine 
liut  they  are  priced  up  to  60% 
|jn  their  hardcover 
parts. 

eview:  You'll  receive  the 
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eit/patrick 

flanagan 
flanders 

H  ash, »s 
Fl  EO1S4C1HER 

II  f  Mi  M   ISl  ■ 

FLETCHER 

FLINN 

FLINT 

FLOOD 

FLORY 

FLOURNOY 

FLOWER(S) 

FLOYD 

FLYNN 

FOLEY 

FOLGER 

FOLK(S) 

FOLLET(T) 

FOLSOM 

FONES 

FONTAINE 

FOOTE 

FORBES 

FORCE 

FORD 

FORI  ElMAN 

FORREST 

FOlRISTER 

FORSYTHjEl 

FORTlEI 

FOSS 

FOULKlEKS) 


FRA/FF 

FRA/iliF  R 

FRE.AR 

FREDlElRICK 

FREEL AND 

FREEMAN 

FREER 

FREEZE) 

FRFNt  H 

FREY 

FRIEND 

FRIES4EI 

FRISBIF 

FRISBY 

FROST 

FRY(E) 

FRYER 

FUICHFR 

FULLER 

FULLER TON 

FULTON 

FLINlOKlEl 

FUNK(E) 

FURMAN 

FVFE 

GAGE 

GAILLARD 

GAINES 

G At  BR  Al  I H 

G Al  BRF  AIH 

GALE 

1 1 Al  I  AiGlHE R 
GALUEl 
GAl  I  OP 
GALLOWAY 
GALLUP 
GAMBI  F 


FOWLER 
FOW|L)KES 

fox 

FOY 
FRAME 


FRANCIS 

FRANK(E) 

FRANKLIN 

FRAN(TIZ 

FRASER 


GARBER 

GARL>1|NER 

GARFIELD 

GARLAND 

GARNER 

GARNET(T) 

GARRFTT 

GARRISON 

GARTH 

GARVEY 

GARVIN 

GARY 

GASKINS 

GASTON 

GATES 

GAUDl  T 

GAY 

GAYLORD 

GEAR 

GEARY 

GEDNEY 

GEE 

(.f  FR 

GENTRY 

GEORGE 

GERARD 

GERBER 

GFRHARfDKT) 

GERMAN 

GERRY 

GIBBONISI 

GIBBS 

GIBSON 

GIDDINGS 

GIFFORD 

GILBERT 

GILCHRIST 

GILE4S) 

GILL 

GILLESPIE 

GILLET(TnE) 

GILUHAM 

G1LLKEIS 

GIULlMAN 

GILMER 

GILMORE 

GILMOUR 

GILPIN 

GILSON 

GIRARD 

GIVEN 

GLADDEN 

GLADlDIING 

GLASCOTT 

GLASGOW 

GLASS 

Gl  ASiSHTOCK 

GLEASON 

GLEESON 

GLEN(N) 

GLIDDEN 

GLOVER 

GLYNN 

COBLE 

GODDARD 

GODFREY 

GOFFlEl 

GOLDING 

GOLDS  BOROUGH 

GOLDSMITH 

GOOCH 

GOODALL 

GOODIE) 

GOODELL 

GOODF  NOUGH 

GOOOElNOW 

GOODIN(G) 

GOODMAN 

GOODRICH 

GOODRIDGE 

0O(0)DWIN 

GOODYEAR 

GORDON 

GORE 

GORHAM 

GORTON 

GOSS<El 

GOUGH 

GO(U)LD 

GOULDING 

GOV  BR 

GOWER 

GRACE 

GRAHAM 

GRANGER 

GRANT 

GRATTAN 

GRAVES 

GRAY 

GRAYSON 

GREAR 

GREEUElV 

GREENIE) 

GREENH ALGH 

GREENLEAF 

GREENLEE 

GREENOUGH 

GREENWELL 

GREENWOOD 

GREER 

GREGG 

GREGORY 

GRESHAM 

GREY 


GRIL.LEY 

GR1ER 

GRIFFEN 

GRIFFITH 

GRtGOlS) 

GRIGSBY 

GRIMES 

GRINDLE 

GRINNELL 

GRISWOLD 

GROS<S)E 

GROSVENOR 

GROTE. 

GROUT 

GROVE 

GROVER 

GROVES 

GROW 

GRI'BjBiE 

GRUBBISi 

GRYMES 

GUiFiNTiHlER 

GUEST 

GUILD 

GUILE 

GUION 

GULICK 

GUNN 

GUNNELL 

GURLE  Y 

GURNIY 

GUTHRIE 

GUY 

GUVON 

GWINN 

GWYNN 

GYLES 

HACKER 

HACKETT 

HADDEN 

HADDOCK 

HaDLEY 

HAfElGER 

HAF1F1NER 

HAGAN 

HAGEMANiN) 

HAGEN 

HAGERMAN(N) 

HAGGARD 

HAGUE 

HAHN 

H  AIGlHl 

HAINES 

H  AIH  I 

HAIRSTON 

HALE 

HALL 

HALLAM 

HAL  I  EC  K 

HALLENBECK 

HALLET(T) 

H ALLEY 

HALLIOAY 

HALLOCK 

HALLOWELL 

HALSE Y 

H  Al  ST  Fl  AID 

HAMER 

HAMILL 

H AMU  TON 

HAMLIN 

H  AMI  M| 

HAM(M|EL 

HAMMETT 

HAMMOND 

HAMPTON 

HANCE 

HANCOCK 

HAND 

HAN|D)LEY 

HANDY 

HANEY 

HANK(EHS) 

HANKIN(S) 

HANMER 

HANMORE 

H  ANN 

H  AS-,  v  H 

H ANN AY 

HANSEN 

HANSON 

HARBAUGH 

HARDEN 

HARDIE 

HARDlDMAN 

HARDIN 

HARDING 

HARDWICKEE) 

HARDY 

HARE 

HARGR(EiAVE)S) 

KARING 

HARK  NESS 

HARLAN 

HARLEY 

HARLOW 

HARMAN 

HARMER 

HARMON 

HARPER 

HARRIM  AN 

HARRINGTON 

HARRIS 

HARRISON 

HaReReOLD 

HARRY 

HART 

HARTLEY 

HARTSHORNlEl 

HARTWELL 

HARVEY 

HARWOOD 

HASBROUCK 

HASKELL 

HASKIN(S) 

HASSARD 

HASTINGS 

HATCH 

HATCHER 

HATCHETT 

HATFIELD  • 

HATHAWAY 

HATTON 

H  AUS<E)MAN(N| 

HAUSER 

HAV1LAND 

HAWES 

H  AWK(ENS) 

HAWKINS 

HAWLEY 

HAWORTH 

HAWTHORNE 

HAY 

HAYDEN 

HAYIEIS 

HAYMAN 

HAYNES 

HAYWARD 

HAYWOOD 

HAZEN 

HAZ4ZIARD 

HEAD 


■ 

■ 

■ 


1EADLEY 
1EALD 

If  ABO 

4EARNCE) 
4EATH 
H EATON 
1EBB 
/  HEBERT 
4EDGE(S) 
HEDR1CK 
HEF(F)NER 
.4EGEMAN 
KELLER 
HELM 

HENDERSON 


INCALUS) 
INGE 

INGERSOLL 

INGHAM 

INGLIS 

|NGRA(HA)M 

INNES 

INN1S 

IRBY 

IRELAND 

IRISH 

IRVIN(E) 

IRVING 

ISAAC(S) 
ISBELL 
ISHAM 
IVES 
IV(E)Y 
IVINS 
JACK  MAN 
JACK(S) 
JACKSON 
JACOBS) 
JACQUES 
JAIEKJER 


HEN(D)LEY  , 
HENDRICK(S) 
'HENDRIX 
1HENKEL 
IHENKLE 
.'HENNING 
HENRY 
1HENSLEY 
IHEPBURN 
HERBERT 
HERMAN 
iHERNDON 
MERRICK 
HER<R)ING 
HERRINGTON 
HER(RK>N 
HERSEY 
HERSHEY 
HESS4E) 
HEWES 
HEWETT 
HEWITT 
HEWLETT 
HEYMAN 
HEYWOOD 
HI  ATT 
HIBBARD 
HIBBERT 
HICKEY 
HICKMAN 
HICKOK 
HICKS 
HIGDON 

HIGG1N  BOTHA  M 
HIGGINS 
HIGHLAND 
HIGHT 
HIGLEY 

hildreth 
Milliard 

HILLIER 
H1LLMAN 
H1LUS) 
HILLYER 
HILTON 
HIN(C)KLEY 
HINDIS) 
|HINE(S) 
HINKLE 
HINMAN 
H1NTON 
HITCH 
HITCHCOCK 
HITE 
HOAG 

HOAGLAND 
HOAR(E) 
HOBART 
HOBBS 
H08SON 
HOCH 
HODGElS) 
HODGKINS 
HODGSON 
HOFF 

HOFlF)MAN(N) 
HOGAN 
HOGG 
HOCrfUtE 
HOIT 

IIOLBROOK 

HOLCOMBlE) 
I HOLDEN 

HOLDER 
1  HOLLAND 

HOLLENBECK 

HOLUE)Y 

HOLLIDAY 

HOLLINlG)SHEAD  , ,  . 
HOLLINGSWORTH  HELLOGG 
HOLLIS  KELSEY 
HOLLISTER  KELSO 
HOLLOWAY  KEMPl  E) 

HOLLOWELL  KEMPER 
HOLMAN  KENAN 
HOLMES 
HOLT 
HOLTON 
HOLYOKE 
HOMER 
HOOD 
HOOK 
HOOKER 
HOOPER 
HOOVER 
HOPE 
HOPKINS 
HOPPER 
HOPSON 
HORN(  El 
HORNER 
HORSIDEY 
HORTON 
HOSKINiS) 
HOSMER 
HOTCHKISS 
HOUGH 
HOUGHTON 
HOUSE 
HOUSEMAN!^ 
HOUSER 
HlOtUSTON 
HOWARD 
HOW(E) 
HOWELL 
HOWES 
HOWLAND 
HOWLETT 
HOY(E) 
HOYT 
HUBBARD 
HUBBELL 
KUBER 
HUBERT 
HUCK 

HUDDLESTON 
HUDGINS 
HUDSON 
HUFF 
HUGGINS 
HUGHES 
HULL 
HUMEIS) 
HUMPHRE  Y(S) 
HUMPHRIES 
HUNDLEY 
HUNGERFORD 
HUNT 
HUNTER 
HUNTINGTON 
HUNTLEY 
HURD 

HU(R)LBU(R)T 
HURLEY 
HURST 
HUSBANDfS) 
HUSSEY 
HUTCHEjRlSON 
HUTCH1N(G)S 
HUTCH  l(N)SON 
HUTTER 
HUTTON 
HYATT 
HYDE 
HYETT 
HYLAND 


KRAUSE 

KRAUSlS) 

KUHN(S) 

KULP 

KUNKEL 

KUR(T)2 

KYLE 

LAGElY 

LADD 

LAFFERTY 

LAFORGE 

LAIRD 

LAKE 

LAMB 

LAMBERT 

LAMONT 

LAMiPIKIN 

LAMSON 

LANCASTER 

LANCE 

LANEXE) 

LANDER(S) 

LANDES 


JAMUXEtSON 
JANES 
JANSON 
JANS<S)EN 
JAQUES 
JARMAN 
JARRETT 
JARVIS 
JAY(E) 
JEFF(E)R1ES 
JEFFERSON 
JEFFERY(S) 
JEFFREY(S) 
JEN(C)K(E>S 
JENKIN(S) 
JENN(E)Y 
JENNINGS 
JERMAN 
JESSUP 
JETT 
JEWELL 
JEWETT 
JOB4E) 
JOHN(S) 
JOHNSON 
JOHNSTONIE) 
JOINER 
JOLUE)Y 
JOLLIFFE 
JONES 
JORDAN 
JORDON 
JOSL1N 
JOSLYN 
JOY 
JOYCE 
JOYNER 
JUDD 
JUDK1NS 
JUDSON 
JUDY 
JULIAN 
JUL1EN 
JUSTICE 
KA(HNiE) 
KAISER 
KARL 
KATES 

KAVANAIUJGH 


KEARNEY 

KEARNS 

KEATING 

KEATON 

KEELER 

KEEUElY 

KEELING 

KEENAN 

KEEN(E) 

KEENEY 

KEEP 

K  E  HOE 

KEIL 

KEISER 

KEITH 

KELLAR 

KELLER 

KELUEJY 


KENDALL 
KENDRICK 
KENNARD 
KENNEDY 
KENN(E)Y 
KENNON 
KENT 
KENYON 
KEO(U)GH 
KERBY 
KERN 
KERNS 
KERR 
KERSHAW 
KERWIN 
KETCHAM 
KETCHUM 
KEY(FT) 
KEY(E)S 
KEYSER 
KIDD 
KIDDER 
KILBCXU)RN(E) 
KILBURN 
KILGORE 
KILHAM 
KILLAM 
KILMER 
KILPATRICK 
KIMBALL 
KIMBERLY 
KIMBLE 
KINCADE 
KINCAID 
KINCHELOE 
KINDER 
KING 
KINGMAN 
KINGSBURY 
KINGSLEY 
KINGSTON 
KINKADE 
KINK  AID 
KINKEAD 
KINNEY 
KINSELLA 
KINSLEY 
KIPP 

KIR  BY 

KIRK 

KIRK  HAM 
KIRKLAND 
KIRKPATRICK 
KIRKWOOD 
KIR  WAN 
KISER 
KITCHEN 
KITCH1N 
KITTLE 
KITTREDGE 
KLINE 
KNAPP 


NDIS 
LAN DON 
■  LANE 
LANG 
LANGDON 
LANGFORD 
LANGHAM 
LANGLEY 
LANGSTON 
LANGTRY 
LANHAM 
LANIER 
LAN(N)ING 
LANT2 
LAPHAM 
LAPORTE 
LARKIN(S) 
LARNED 
LARUE 
LASHER 
LATHAM 
LATHROP 
LATIMER 
LAUDER 
LAUER 
LAUGHTON 
LAVENDER 
LAWLER 
LAWLOR 
LAWRENCE 
LAW(S) 
LAWSON 
LAWTON 
LAWYER 
LAY 

LAYMAN 

LAYTON 

LEA 

LEACH 

LEADBETTER 

LEAR 

LEARNED 

LEARY 

LEATHERM  AN 
LEATHERS 
LEAVER 
LEAVITT 
LECOMlPlTE 
LECONTE 
LEDBETTER 
LEE 
LEECH 
LEEDS 
LEEMAN 
LEEPER 
LEESON 
LEFE4B)VRE 
LEFEVOUR 
LEFTW1CH 
LEGG<E) 
LEGGETT 
LEHMAN(N) 
LEIGH 
LEIGHTON 
LEITH 
LEITNER 
LELAND 
LEMAN 
LEMLEY 
LEMMON 
LEMON 
LENARD 
LENNON 
LEN(N)OX 
LENT 
LEN(T)Z 
LENZ 
LEONARD 
LEROUX 
LEROY 
LESLEY 
LESLIE 
LESTER 
LEVER 
LEVIS 
LEVITT 
LEWIS 
LEY 

LIDDELL 
LIDDLE 
LIGGETT 
LIGHT 
LIGHT  FOOT 
LIGHTNER 
LILUEtY 
LILLIE 
LINCK 
LINCOLN 
LINCXE) 
LINDLEY 
LINDSAY 
LINDSEY 
LINE 
LING 
LINKlE) 
LINNiE) 
LINTON 
LIPP1NCOTT 
LIPPITT 
LISLE 
LISTER 
LITCHFIELD 
LITTELL 
LITTLE 
LITTLEFIELD 
LITTLETON 
LIVINGSTON 
LLEWELLYN 
LLOYD 
LOCK(E) 
LOCKETT 
LOCKHART 
LOCK  WOOD 
LODGE 
LOGAN 
LOHMAN(S) 
LOMAS 
LOMAX 
LOMBARD 
LONDON 
LONG 
LONGLEY 
LOOMIS 
LOONEY 
LORD 
LOTH R OP 
LOTT 
LOUDEN 
LOUDON 
LOUNSBURY 
LOVE 


LOWR(E)Y 

LOWTHER 

LOYD 

LUCAS 

LUCE 

LUCKETT 

LUCK(EXY) 

LUCY 

LUDDEN 

LUDLAM 

LUDLOW 

LUDLUM 

LUDWIG 

LUKE 

LUKEN(S) 

LUM(B) 

LUMLEY 

LUMPKIN 

LUND 

LUNDY 

LUNSFORD 

LUNT 

LUSK 

LUTHER 

LUTZ 

LYFORD 

LYLQS) 


LYNCH 

LYNDXE) 

LYNE 

LYNNlEl 

LYON 

LYONS 

MAAS 

MABEE 

MABIE 

MABR(E)Y 

M(  A)CARTHUR 

MACAULAY 

MlAtCCLINTOCK 

M(A<CORKLE 

M<A)C  DONALD 

M(A)DOUGAUL) 

M(  AKTFADDEN 

MIA>CFARLAND 

M(A>CFARLANE 

MlA)CGREGOR 

MAQDE 

MACK 

M(A)CKAY 

M(A>CKENZIE 

M(A|CKINNON 

MlAKTLAREN 

M(A)CLAUGHLI> 

M(AtCLEAN 

MIAKTLEOD 

MlAKTMAHON 

MIAKTMANUS 

M(A)CMILLAN 

M(  AlCMULLEN 

M(  AjCMURR  AY 

M(A)CNAB<B) 

MI  A)CN  AM  AR  A 

MACON 

MIAKTPHERSON 

Ml  AK~R  AE 

M(A<VEIGH 

MADDEN 

MADDOCK 

MADDOX 

MADDUX 

MADER 

MADISON 

MAG  EE 

MAGILL 

MAGOON 

MAGRL'DER 

MAGU1RE 

MAGY 

MAHER 


MAI' 


A]  II  ft 


KNICKERBOCKER  LOVEJOY 


IDE 


KNIGHT 
KNIGHTON 
KNOTT(S) 
KNOWLES 
KNOWLTON 
KNOX 
KOLB 
KRAMER 


LOVELACE 

LOVELL 

LOVETT 

LOVING 

LOWDEN 

LOW(E) 

LOWELL 

LOWERY 


MAJOR 
MALCOLM 
MALLETiTX  E) 
MALLORY 
MAULK>Y 
MALONEiYl 
MANCHESTER 
MANDEVILLE 
MANEY 
MANUElY 
MANN 
MANNING 
MANSELL 
MANSFIELD 
MANSON 
MAPES 
MAPLEXS) 

MAR(A|BLE 

MARBURY 

MARCH 

MARCHANT 

MARCY 

MARDEN 

MARION 

MARKEY 

MARK  HAM 

MARKLEY 

MARK(S) 

MARLEY 

MARR 

MARRIOTT 

MARSH 

MARSHALL 

MARSTON 

MARTIN 

MARVEL 

MARVIN 

MASON 

MASSEY 

MASSIE 

MASTER(S) 

MASTER  SON 

MATHER 

MATHEjW)SON 

MATlTXE)SON 

MATCHHEWiSl 

MATTOCKS 

MATTOX 

MAUP1N 

MAXCY 

MAXEY 

MACFIELD 

MAX(S)ON 

MAXWELL 

MAY 

MAYBERRY 


MAYHEW 

MAYNARD 

MAYO 

MCADAM(S) 

MCAFEE 

MCALLISTER 

MCALPIN(E) 

MCAVOY 

MCBR  IDE 

MCCABE 

MCCALL 

MCCALLUM 

MCCARTIHIY 

MCCLAIN 

MCCLELLANlD] 

MCCLINTIC 

MCCLOUD 

MCCLUNG 

MCCLURE 

MCCOLLUM 

MCCORD 

MCCORMACK 

MCCORMICK 

MCCOY 

MCCRARY 

MCCRAY 

MCCREA 

MCCREADY 

MCCREARY 

MCCREERY 


MCCRORY 

MCCUE 

MCCUEN 

MCCULLOUCH 

MCCULLOUGH 

MCCUNE 

MCCURDY 

MCCUTCHEON 

MCDANIE  US) 

MCDERMOTT 

MCDONOUGH 

MCDOWELL 

MCELROY 

MCEVOY 

MCEWAN 

MCE WEN 

MCGEE 

MCGlElHEE 

MCGHIE 

MCGILL 

MCG1NNIS 

MCGOWAN 

MCGOWEN 

MCGRATH 

MCGRAW 

MCGREW 

MCG RUDER 

MCGUIRE 

MCHENRY 

MCHUGH 

MC1LVAIMEI 

MCINT1RE 

MCINTOSH 

MCINTYRE 

MCKEAN 

MCKEE 

MCKEEN 

MCKENNA 

MCKIM 

MCKINLAY 

MCKINLEY 

MCKINNEY 

MCKINNON 

MCKINSTRY 

MCLAIN 

MCLANE 

MCLELLAN 

MCM  ASTER(S) 

MCNAIR 

MCNALLY 

MCN AUGHTON 

MCNEAL 

MCNEIULI 

MCNULTY 

MCNUTT 

MCQUEEN 

MCSWEENEY 

MCVAY 

MCVEY 

MCVICKAR 

MCVICKER 

MEACHAM 

MEAD(E| 

MEADOW(S) 

MEANS 

MEaRS 

MEEKER 

MEEKlSi 

MEERS 

MEIGS 

MELCHER 

MELCHIOR 

MELLEN 

MELLER 

MELIN 

MELLON 

MELLOR 

MELTON 

MELVILLE 

MELVIN 

MENDENH ALL 

MERClDER 
MEREDITH 
MERIRIIAM 
MERRICK 
MERRILL 
MERRIM  AN 
MERR1TT 
MERRY 
MESSENGER 
MESSER 
MESSINGER 
METCALF(E) 
ME  YER(S) 
MICHAEL 
MICKLE 
MIDDLETON 
MILES 
MILLA 


MULLOY 

MUMFORD 

MUNEXAIY 

MUNK 

MUNN 

MUNRGXEl 

MUNSELL 

MUNSON 

MURCHISON 

MURDOCH 

MURDOCK 

MURPHY 

MURRAY 

MUSE 

MUSSELM  AN 

MYERIS) 

MYLES 

NAGEL 

NAGLE 

NANCE 

NAPIER 

NASH 

NASON 

NAYLOR 

NEAUE) 


NEFF 

NEIULl 

NElDLSON 

NESBIT 

nettleTon 

NEUMAN 

NEVILLE 

NEVINS 

NEVIUS 

NEWBERRY 

NEWBY 

NEWCOMB 

NEWELL 

NEWHALL 

NEWKIRK 


MIL 


ARD 


NEWLIN 

NEWMAN 

NEWTON 

NICHOLAS 

NICHOUL1S 

NICHOLSON 

NICKERSON 

NIGHTINGALE 

NILES 

NISBET 

NIXON 

NOBLE 

NOEL 

NOLAN 

NORMAN 

NORRIS 

NORTH 

NORTHROP 

NORTHRLP 

NORTON 

NORWOOD 

NOTT 

NOTTINGHAM 
NOWELL 
NOYES 
NUGENT 

NUTT 


0  HAIR 
O'HARA 
OHARE 
OLEARY 
O'NEAL 
0"NE1UL) 
OROLRKE 
O-SULLIVAN 
OAKlElS 
OAKLEY 
OATES 
ODELI 
OGDES 
OG1LVIE 
OGLE 
OGLESBY 
OLCOTT 
OLDHAM 
OLDS 

01  IVFB 
OLMSTEMID 
OLNEY 
ORCHARD 
ORDWAY 
ORME/S) 
ORMSBY 
ORR 
ORT(H) 
ORTON 
OSBORN(E) 
OSGOOD 
OSMAN 
OSWALD 
OTIS 

OTT 

OVERTON 

OWENlSl 

PACE 

PACK 

PACKARD 

PACKER 

PADDOCK 

PADGETT 

PAGE 

PAIGE 

PA1N(E) 

PAINTER 

PALMER 

PANNELL 

PARDEE 

PARDOE 

PARHAM 

PARKER 

PARK(EXS) 

PARK  HURST 

PARKINSON 

PARKMAN 

PAR  ME  LE  E 

PAR NF I  I 

PARR 

PARiRHS 

PAR(R)ISH 

PARROTT 

PARRY 

PARSONS 


PASC(H>' 
PATE 
PATRICK 
PATTEN 
PAT[T)ERSON 
PAT(T>ON 
PAUL 
PAUUElY 
PAULI 
PAXSON 
PAYNE 
PAYNTER 
PAYTON 
PEABODY 
PEACOCK 
PEAK(E) 
PEAL 
PEARCE 
PEARL 

MOTHERSHEAD  PEARSE 
MOTLEY 


PENCE 

PENDLETON 

PENICK 

PENN 

PENNELL 

PENNlElY 

PENNINGTON 

PENNOCK 

PENROSE 

PENTZ 

PEPfPlER 

PERCIVAL 

PERCY 

PERDUE 

PERKINS 

PERR1NIE  i 

PERRY 

PERSON(S) 

PETERlS) 

PETERSEN 

PETERSON 

PETTIS 

PETlTHT 

PETTl'S 

PETTY 

PEYTON 

PFEIFlFlER 

PHELPS 

PHU  BRICK 

PHIUDIPS 

PHINNEY 

PHIPPS 

PIClKlARD 

P1CKEI 


PICKI  F(S) 

PIDGEON 

PIERCE 

PIERSON 

PIGGOT(T) 

PIKE 

PILCHER 

PI  LKINGTON 

PILLSBURY 

PINCKNEY 


MILLER 
MILLET(T) 
MILLIGAN 
MILLIKEN 
MILLS 
MILNER 
MILTON 
MINER 
MINOR 
MINTER 
MITCHEUI.) 
MITTEN 
MITTON 
MINER 
MINOR 
MINTER 

MITCHEUL) 

MITTEN 

MITTON 

MOBERU  E|Y 

MOBLEY 

MOCK 

MOFFATlTl 

MOFFETT 

MOFFITT 

MOHR 

MOHUN 

MOLLOY 

MOLONEY 

MOLYNEIAIUX 

MONK 

MONROE 

MONSON 

MONTAGUE 

MON  TE  IT  H 

MONTGOMERY 

MOODY 

MOONiE) 

MOON  E  Y 

MOiOiBE 


P1NKERTON 

PINNEY 

PIPER 

PITCHER 

PIT(T)M  AN 

PITT(S) 

PLACE 

PLANT 

PLATT 

PLEASANT(S) 
PLUM(B) 
PLUM<M)ER 
PLUNKETT 


MCXO)RMAf 

MOREY 

MORGAN 

MORlARl  l)T 

MORLEY 

MnhPii  i 

MORBILL 
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In  large  states  public  education  will  al- 
ways be  mediocre,  for  the  same  reason 
thai  in  large  kitchens  the  cooking  is  usual 
h  bad. 

— Nietzsche 
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he  bulletins  from  the  nation's 
educational  frontiers  continue  to  read 
like  the  casualty  reports  from  ,i  lost 
war.  At  least  twice  a  month,  and 
sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week, 
yet  another  eminent  committee  pub- 
lishes yet  another  melancholy  com- 
munique about  the  defeat  of  the 
American  schools.  The  witnesses  tell 
mournful  stories  and  cite  gloomy  sta- 
tistics— about  the  poll  showing  that 
one-quarter  of  the  adults  interviewed 
were  ignorant  of  the  news  that  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  sun,  about 
the  majority  of  high-school  seniors 
(9}  percent)  unprepared  tor  college 
science  courses,  about  the  70  million 
functional  illiterates  unable  to  read 
the  Constitution  or  a  complicated 
menu,  about  the  high-school  girl  who 
thought  the  Holocaust  was  a  Jewish 
holiday. 

All  the  authorities  agree  that  con- 
ditions keep  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  they  worry,  in  solemn  and  poorly 
made  prose,  about  the  school  system's 
failure  to  deliver  "high-quality  prod- 
uct to  the  infrastructure,"  about  the 
inability  of  the  next  generation  to  op- 
erate the  nation's  political  and  econ- 
omic machinery.  Without  notable 
exception  they  say  that  unless  the  kids 
settle  down  to  their  lessons,  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  lose  it  all — the  ball 
game  and  the  farm,  the  Nobel  Prizes 
as  well  as  the  cruise  missiles,  the  stock 
options,  the  Pizza  Huts,  and  the  con- 
dos  in  North  Miami  Beach. 

I  have  been  listening  to  this  famil- 
iar dirge  for  more  years  than  I  care  to 
remember — certainly  since  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  noticed,  in  1983,  the  "ris- 
ing tide  of  mediocrity"  inundating  the 


country's  classrooms — and  1  have  la- 
bored through  the  heavy  documents 
about  declining  verbal  aptitudes  and 
moral  standards,  about  ESL,  ETS, 
and  SAT,  about  programs  tor  the 
gifted,  the  poor,  the  foolish,  the  out- 
numbered, and  the  inept.  Put,  tr\  as  1 
might,  1  cannot  discover  in  myself  the 
proper  attitude  of  pious  alarm.  I  listen 
to  the  chorus  of  lamentation,  and  I 
think  of  Buddhist  priests  beating  or- 
namental gongs,  of  feathered  sha- 
mans waving  moleskin  rattles  at  the 
evil  spirits  whom  they  mean  to  chase- 
back  into  the  forest,  of  Stanford  pro- 
fessors in  the  studio  audience  of  the 
Oprah  Winfrey  show  holding  up  great 
books  (as  if  they  were  silver  etc  >sso)  in 
the  face  of  the  great  vampire,  televi- 
sion. 

My  lightheadedness  follows  from 
my  conviction  that  the  American 
school  system  over  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — far  from  having  tailed — 
has  proved  itself  a  roaring  success. 
The  award  of  a  passing  or  tailing  grade 
depends  on  how  one  answers  the  pri- 
or questions  about  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  an  American  education. 
What  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  of  the 
schools?  Why  do  people  go  to  school 
for  sixteen  years?  To  learn  what.' 

For  my  part,  I  assume  that  Ameri- 
can students  do  not  go  to  school  to 
acquire  wisdom,  to  understand  the  lit- 
eratures of  antiquity  and  the  loom  of 
history,  or  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  what  the  ancient  Greeks  ad- 
mired as  "the  glittering  play  of  wind- 
swift  thought."  They  go  to  school  to 
improve  their  lot,  to  study  the  arts  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  world,  to  acquire 
the  keys  to  the  commercial  kingdom 
stocked  with  the  material  blessings 
that  constitute  our  society's  highest 
and  most  heavenly  rewards. 

These  objectives  conform  to  the 
popular  theory  of  democracy.  As 
Americans,  we  make  the  heroic  at- 
tempt to  educate  all  our  citizens,  to 


It 
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provide  as  many  people  as  poss 
with  as  many  opportunities  as  p< 
ble,  to  do  tor  our  children  what 
couldn't  do  lor  ourselves.  The  se 
ment  is  as  generous  as  it  is  romar 
Appreciated  in  its  moral  and  si 
character,  the  American  school 
tern  deserves  to  be  ranked  as 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  As 
ago  as  1937,  Albert  Jay  Nock,  an 
erwise  skeptical  critic  of  the  An 
can  pretension  to  the  higher  learn 
was  moved  to  a  feeling  of  awe.  H 
scribed  the  country's  schools  as 
expression  .  .  .  an  organization 
truly  noble,  selfless  and  affectio 
desire." 

That  desire  entails — unhap 
and  by  definition — a  corollary  L 
ing  of  standards.  Because  the  sch 
serve  a  political  idea  (as  opposed  t  | 
intellectual  idea),  they  cannot  a 
to  make  invidious  comparisons, 
tween  the  smart  kids  and  the  d 
kids,  between  the  kids  who 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  those 
read  the  adventures  of  Spiderr 
Under  the  rules  of  democratic  pt 
dure,  the  schools  must  teach  e\( 
thing  to  everybody  (morals,  hygi 
Plato's  dialogues,  the  forward 
macrame,  the  curveball,  M 
ism,  cheerleading,  table  mani 
and  calculus);  even  more  wond 
they  must  insist  on  the  official  ti 
not  only  that  everybody  deserves 
educated  but  also,  mirabile  dictu, 
everybody  can  be  taught  the 
syllabus. 

Translated  into  the  measun 
knowledge  or  talent  or  intellect 
proposition  is  plainly  false — coi  ! 
rable  to  imagining  that  everybod 
learn  to  write  as  well  as  Jetferst 
compose  equations  as  brilliat 
those  of  Einstein.  But,  translated 
the  measures  of  worldly  success 
proposition  is  demonstrably  tru 

Certainly  it  is  not  necessary 
well  educated  to  make  a  success 
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jrican  life.  It  might  he  necessary 
tend  college  for  four  years  in  or- 
:o  meet  the  right  people  and  ac- 
e  the  right  credentials,  but  little 
/hat  is  useful  will  be  found  in 
cs.  Children  learn  by  example  as 
as  by  precept,  and  they  have  only 
pok  at  Times  Square  and  Dis- 
iand — or  consider  the  triumphs 
idividuals  as  culturally  bereft  as 
ident  George  Bush,  Madonna, 
Hope,  and  Donald  Trump — to 
,v  that  as  a  nation  we  care  as  little 
it  the  arts  and  humanities  as  we 
about  the  color  of  the  rain  in 
>.kent.  The  society  bestows  its  re- 
Is  on  the  talent  for  figuring  a  mar- 
not  on  the  proofs  of  learning  or 
subtlety  of  mind, 
he  tide  of  mediocrity  flows  into 
lassrooms  from  the  ocean  that  is 
society  at  large.  I'm  sure  it's  true 
relatively  few  high-school  stu- 
:s  can  speak  a  foreign  language  or 
it  to  Czechoslovakia  on  a  map;  it's 
true  that  President  Reagan  was 
1-pressed  to  remember  the  prove- 
ice  of  the  Civil  War  and  that  few 
erican  ambassadors  can  speak  the 
;uage  of  the  country  to  which  they 
ght  passage  with  money  paid  to  a 
tical  campaign.  I'm  sure  it's  true 
a  great  many  college  students 
't  know  how  to  diagram  a  sen- 
re  or  write  a  decent  paragraph;  the 
e  can  be  said  of  most  American 
lawyers  and  television  anchor- 
1.  The  society  doesn't  expect  its 
'ie  stars  or  its  statesmen  or  its  busi- 
magnates  to  have  read  Dante  or 
al  or  George  Eliot.  Nor  does  any- 
y  imagine  that  the  secretary  of 
e  will  know  much  more  of  history 
n  the  list  of  dates  printed  in  a 
vgrade  chronology.  If  it  becomes 
essary  to  display  the  finery  of 
ning,  the  corporation  can  hire  a 
chwriter  or  send  its  chairman  to 
intellectual  haberdashers  at  the 
ien  Institute.  Education  is  a  com- 
ity, like  avocado  soup  or  alligator 
es,  and  freedom  of  mind  is  a  privi- 
available  only  to  those  who  can 
rd  it. 

remember  being  introduced  to  the 
iiding  attitude  at  Yale  University 
he  1950s  when  A.  Whitney  Gris- 
d,  then  president  of  the  universi- 
welcomed  the  members  of  the 
hman  class  to  Woolsey  Hall  and 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at.  , 

The  "New* 

Or:  Can  the  Leopard  Change  its  Spots? 

After  more  than  20  years  of  ostracism  by  most  of  the  civilized  world,  Yasir  Arafat,  Chairman  of  the 
PLC1,  has  finally  uttered  the  "magic  words"  demanded  by  the  U.S.  It  didn't  come  easy,  and  he 
didn't  get  it  quite  right.  But  it  was  good  enough  for  Secretary  of  State  George  Schultz  who,  "the 
words"  having  been  spoken,  declared 'the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  talk  with  the  PLO.  One  wonders 
whether  that  surprising  opening  will  bring  peace  in  the  Middle  East  any  closer  to  realization. 


What  are  the  facts? 

■  Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger, 
having  wrung  major  concessions  from  Israel, 
promised  that  the  U.S.  would  not  deal  with  the 
PLO  unless  it  fulfilled  two  conditions:  (1)  it 
would  accept  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  238; 
(2)  it  would  recognize  Israel's  "existence".  Con- 
gress added  a  third  condition,  namely  that  the 
PLO  would  renounce  terrorism.  Finally,  after 
20  years  of  obdurate  resistance,  Yasir  Arafat, 
as  spokesman  for  the  PLO,  did  make  those 
statements.  Secretary  Schultz  decided 
therefore  that  the  U.S.  must  establish  contact 
with  the  PLO.  Only  a  week  earlier,  the 
Secretary  had  refused  Arafat  a  visa  to  enter 
the  United  States,  because  of  his  personal 
association  with  and  personal  responsibility 
for  widespread  terrorism  all  over  the  world. 

■  What  are  the  goals  of  the  PLO,  and  is  it 
likely  that  they  have  changed  by  the  uttering 
of  those  three  sentences?  The  PLO  is  a  terror 
organization,  created  in  1964  by  the  Arab 
League.  It  has  only  one  aim:  the  destruction  of 
the  State  of  Israel  through  force  and  violence. 
Any  apparent  deviation  from  this  single- 
minded  aim  is  a  temporary  tactical  maneuver. 

■  The  basic  charter  of  the  PLO  is  the  so- 
called  "Palestinian  National  Covenant."  Its 
main  theme  is  that  the  State  of  Israel  has  no 
right  whatever  to  exist.  It  states  clearly  that 
"Palestine...  is  an  indivisible  part  of  the  Arab 
homeland,"  and  that  "the  Arab-Palestinian 
people... reject  all  solutions  that  substitute  for 
the  total  liberation  of  Palestine."  Those  PLO 
and  Arab  leaders  who  have  from  time  to  time 
ventured  to  propose  a  less  inflexible  approach 
have  invariably  paid  with  their  Jives  for  such 
deviation  from  PLO  "orthodoxy". 

■  The  recent  unilateral  declaration  by  the 
PLO  of  a  "Palestinian  State  with  its  capital  in 
Jerusalem"  on  territory  administered  by  and 
under  control  of  Israel  is  an  attempted  step  in 
that  direction.  The  PLO  was  founded  long 
before  Israeli  administration  of  Judea-Samaria 
(the  "West  Bank")  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  Its 
avowed  purpose  was  then,  has  always  been 
and  continues  to  be,  not  the  establishment  of 
a  Palestinian  state,  but  the  destruction  of 
Israel  proper. 


■  The  PLO  is  the  kingpin  of  international  ter- 
ror. It  maintains  a  complex  network  of  rela- 
tions with  all  of  the  main  terror  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  written  a  blood- 
spattered  record  of  unrelenting  terror.  Some  of 
their  more  "glorious"  exploits:  the  mid-air 
explosion  of  a  Swissair  jetliner  (47  dead);  the 
attack  on  pilgrims  and  passengers  at  Ben- 
Gurion  International  Airport  (26  dead,  76 
wounded);  the  attack  on  Israeli  athletes  at  the 
Munich  Olympics  (11  dead);  attack  on  the 
Ma'alot  school  (24  dead,  62  wounded— mostly 
children);  the  hi-jacking  of  a  passenger  bus  on 
the  Haifa-Tel  Aviv  highway  (35  dead,  80 
wounded);  the  coordinated  shoot-outs  at  the 
Rome  and  Vienna  Airports  (16  dead);  and  the 
murderous  attack  on  the  Istanbul  Synagogue, 
in  which  21  worshippers  were  killed. 

■  In  their  attacks  against  Americans,  the  PLO 
hand  is  suspected  in  many  of  the  kidnappings 
of  U.S.  hostages.  American  citizen  Leon 
Klinghoffer  was  brutally  killed  in  the  PLO 
ship-jacking  of  the  Achille  Lauro.  Some  of  the 
most  brutal  PLO  attacks  against  Americans 
have  been  against  U.S.  diplomats.  In  the 
Sudan,  in  1973,  two  American  diplomats,  Am- 
bassador Cleo  Noel  and  Charge  d'Affaires 
George  C.  Moore,  were  mercilessly  machine 
gunned  to  death  when  blackmail  demands 
were  not  met.  The  Washington  Post  reported 
on  reliable  evidence  that  Yasir  Arafat  person- 
ally was  in  charge  of  these  executions.  In 
1976,  Ambassador  Francis  Meloy,  Jr.  and 
Counselor  Robert  Waring  were  assassinated  in 
Beirut,  an  attack  widely  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  PFLR  a  faction  of  the  PLO.  In 
March  of  1988,  a  bomb-laden  car  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  Jerusalem  in  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  Secretary  George 
Shultz.  There  have  been  many  bombings, 
hi-jackings,  and  terrorist  attacks  in  virtually 
every  Mid-East  and  European  country,  leaving 
countless  dead  and  wounded.  While  the  final 
verdict  is  not  yet  in,  it  is  generally  assumed  by 
our  government  and  by  those  who  are  in- 
vestigating this  terrible  crime  that  one  of  the 
Palestinian  factions  patterned  after  and  in- 
structed by  the  PLO  is  responsible  for  the 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight  #103,  which  cost 
over  270  mostly  American  lives. 


Can  the  leopard  change  its  spots?  It  does  not  seem  likely.  And  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
PLO,  engaged  in  unrelenting  terror  since  its  creation  24  years  ago,  could  suddenly  become  a  fac- 
tor for  peace,  just  because  of  the  intonation  of  a  few  "magic  phrases".  It  is  comforting  to  think 
that  peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  achieved  by  bestowing  respectability  on  the  PLO.  But  the 
only  way  to  bring  about  peace  int  he  Middle  East  is  by  direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
representatives  of  the  residents  of  the  administered  territories,  as  agreed  in  the  Camp  David 
Accord:  a  period  of  autonomy,  after  which  the  final  disposition  and  status  of  the  territories  will  be 
decided  by  the  people  involved.  The  PLO  cannot  be  a  party  to  the  peace  process,  because  its 
charter  calls  for  war  and  destruction  and  because  terror  and  peace  cannot  exist  together. 
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reminded  us  in  his  opening  remar 
the  many  tears  of  learning  pcrtor 
on  our  behalf  by  the  venerable 
whose  busts  could  be  seen  standin 
pedestals  along  the  walls.  Wes 
civilization  apparently  bad  been 
quired  at  some  cost,  and  the  cla 
1956  bad  an  obligation  to  mainra 
in  a  state  of  decent  repair. 

As  an  intellectual  proposit 
Yale  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  fi 
out  tonus.  Over  a  term  of  tour 
the  celebrities  of  the  human 
(Cicero,  Montaigne,  Goethe,  et 
put  in  guest  appearances  on  theF 
demic  talk  show,  and  the  audi' 
was  expected  ro  welcome  them 
rounds  of  appreciative  applause 
producers  holding  up  cue  cards 
faculty  identified  those  truths  dd 
ing  of  the  adjective  "great."  The1 
dents  who  received  the  best 
were  those  who  could  think  o 
most  flattering  explanations  for 
greatness  of  the  great  figures  anc 
great  truths. 

Before  the  winter  of  freshman 
the  students  understood  that  the 
tics  of  a  Yale  education  would 
little  to  do  with  the  university's  s 
ments  of  ennobling  purpose.  A 
education  was  a  means  of  acquir 
(.ash  value.  Whatever  the  faculty 
or  didn't  say,  what  was  importan 
the  diploma,  the  ticket  of  admi 
to  Wall  Street,  the  professions 
the  sate  harbors  of  the  big  mone 
an  undergraduate  I  thought  thi 
covery  profound;  it  had  a  cynical 
to  it,  in  keeping  with  the  pla 
Bertolt  Brecht  then  in  vogue 
the  apprentice  intelligentsia  tha 
quented  the  United  Restauran 
Chapel  Street. 

By  the  time  1  returned  to 
brief  ly  in  the  autumn  of  1 978  to  t 
a  seminar  in  journalism,  1  under: 
that  what  1  had  thought  was  cyn  * 
was  nothing  more  than  com 
sense.  Schools  serve  the  socia 
and,  quite  properly,  promote  the^ 
its  of  mind  necessary  to  the  pi 
vation  of  that  order.  The  educ 
ottered  at  Yale  (as  at  1  larvard,  Pr 
ton,  and  the  University  of  Mich 
bears  comparison  to  the  comm< 
procedure  tor  stunting  caterp 
just  prior  to  the  moment  of 
transformation  into  adult  m< 
Silkworms  can  be  turned  to  a  p 
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^  remap  l°ths  blow  around  in  the  wind 
D  nothing  to  add  to  the  wealth  of 
irporation  or  the  power  of  the 
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m  what  I  can  tell  by  reading 
istorical  record,  the  practical 
ican  mind  has  always  looked 
the  affairs  of  the  intellect  with  a 
deal  of  suspicion,  in  much  the 
way  that  a  banker  looks  upon  a 
liking  oil-well  operator  trying  to 
iv  money  for  a  deal  in  Calgary. 
Adams  associated  the  arts  with 
tism  and  superstition  and  hoped 
hey  wouldn't  be  encouraged  in 
;w  republic.  Benjamin  Franklin 
i  similar  line.  "To  America,"  he 
setting  the  grain  of  American 
ht  for  the  next  200  years,  "one 
lmaster  is  worth  a  dozen  poets, 
he  invention  of  a  machine  or 
nprovement  of  an  implement  is 
important  than  a  masterpiece  of 

ael." 

es an(  'it  knows  what's  good  for  its 
r,  intellect  in  America  always 
the  trouble  to  justify  itself,  like 
^alvinist  faithful,  by  its  good 
.  The  power  of  the  imagination 
well  and  good  if  held  severely  in 
if  in  its  commercial  aspect  it 
to  some  visible  sign  of  improve- 
(preferably  scientific  or  techni- 
if  in  its  political  aspect  it  serves 
plifting  spirit  of  reform  (usually 
red  as  a  bureaucratic  acronym), 
f  in  its  artistic  aspect  it  remains 
y  decorative  (something  that 
e  framed  in  gold  leaf  or  played  on 
.  jo). 

in  wish  that  this  wasn't  so,  and  1 
so  wish  that  the  $300,000  spent 
thirty-second  television  com- 
ial  (for  face  cream,  say,  or  de- 
r  jeans)  might  be  spent  on  books 
jtot|  school  libraries.  But  wishing 
make  it  so,  and  until  the  society 
es  to  rearrange  its  order  of  prior- 
1  suspect  that  much  of  the  mon- 
ted  tor  education  can  be  counted 
ole  distributed  to  the  downward- 
bile  members  of  the  clerical 


s  children,  meanwhile,  will 
as  they  always  have  learned  in 

United  States — against  long 
and  despite  the  heavy  atmo- 

e  of  sanctimonious  indifference, 
xperience  makes  their  achieve- 
that  much  more  valiant.  ■ 
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Contact  Mr.  Tom  O'Brien,  Gen.  Mgr. 
Fax  212-505-0535  •  Telex  668-755 

Telephone  (212)  475-4320 
Out  of  town  call  1-800-221-4083 


GRAMERCY  PARK  HOTEL 

21st  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10010  USA 
Represented  Worldwide  by  Utell  International 
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Corsica  LT.  Lower  the  cost 

of  raising  a  family  in  sry/j 

Four-door,  5-passenger  front-drive  sport  sedan.  Standard  pedestal-moun| 
front  seats  for  more  rear  seat  leg  room.   The  performance  of  Multi-Port  Fuel  Injdi 

CA1  cr->/-\rt-  ci  ic noncinn  \ a /it-K  IQ.mm  ro-ar  ct-aKili-ror  h:ar  fr\r  r\tnr\r\irtt  H-aoHlinl 


The  new  Corsica  LT  has  the  room  of  a  family  car.  The  response  of  a 
sport  sedan.  The  style  of  an  art  form.  And  a  price  that  will  let  you  afford  all  th< 
other  necessities  young  families  require  today.  Like  ballet  lessons  and  BMX 

•See  vour  Chevrolet  dealer  for  terms  of  this  limited  warranty.         Chevrolet,  the  Chevrolet  emblem  and  Corsica  are  registered  trademarks  of  GM  Corp.  «■  1988  GM  Corp.  All  Ri< 
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Estimated  value  of  U.S.  stock  taken  off  the  market  in  1988  due  to  mergers  and  acquisitions  :  $131,000,000,000 
Estimated  value  of  all  new  stock  issued  in  1988  :  $22,000,000,000 
Portion  of  all  corporate  bonds  currently  outstanding  in  the  United  States  that  are  junk  bonds  :  1/4 
Percentage  of  the  world's  stock-market  capital  accounted  for  by  the  shares  of  U.S.  corporations  :  29 
Percentage  accounted  for  by  the  shares  of  Japanese  corporations  :  44 
umber  of  the  Pentagon's  U.S.  suppliers  that  were  bought  by  foreign-owned  companies  in  the  first  half  of  1988  :  37 
Amount  the  Pentagon  will  spend  this  year  on  new  chemical  weapons  :  $60,400,000 
Amount  the  Pentagon  will  spend  this  year  to  destroy  obsolete  chemical  weapons  :  $179,500,000 
Percentage  of  the  U.S.  hazardous  waste  shipped  abroad  that  goes  to  Canada  :  90 
Estimated  number  of  countries  in  which  foreign  aid  accounts  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  national  budget  :  40 
Amount  Cuba  earned  last  year  from  Western  tourists  :  $1 17,000,000 
Number  of  mayors  in  El  Salvador  who  have  resigned  or  been  killed  since  last  September  :  47 
Rank  of  drugs,  kidnapping,  and  car  accidents,  among  the  dangers  to  children  most  feared  by  parents  :  1,2,3 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  pregnant  women  who  smoke  or  drink  should  be  liable  for  hann  to  the  fetus  :  48 
Estimated  number  of  women  worldwide  who  die  each  year  as  a  result  of  illegal  abortions  :  200,000 
Estimated  number  of  arrests  of  anti-abortion  activists  in  the  United  States  since  1987  :  12,000 
Chances  that  a  pregnant  American  woman  will  choose  to  have  an  abortion  :  1  in  4 
Number  of  babies  conceived  in  the  United  States  last  year  with  sperm  from  an  anonymous  donor  %  30,000 
Percentage  of  Pittsburghers  who  named  family  members  when  asked  which  household  pests  they  fear  most  :  1 . 3 
Amount  Americans  spend  each  year  to  eradicate  household  pests  :  $3,500,000,000 
Estimated  number  of  people  who  live  in  Manhattan  subway  stations  :  840 
Amount  of  time  it  takes  to  ride  the  entire  length  of  the  New  York  City  subway  system,  in  hours  :  30 
Total  length  of  ail  U.S.  interstate  highways,  in  miles  :  44,328 
Total  length  of  all  roads  built  during  the  Roman  Empire,  in  miles  :  49,000 
Total  distance  driven  each  year  worldwide,  expressed  in  light-years  :  .5 
Price  of  equipping  a  car  with  a  pair  of  onion-gas  spray  guns,  from  Labock  Industries  in  Tel  Aviv  :  $960 
Percentage  of  Iowa  farmers  who  support  an  independent  Palestinian  state  %  40 
Percentage  increase,  since  1980,  in  U.S.  consumption  of  potato  chips  :  67 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  watch  television  during  dinner  :  50 
\mount  antique  dealer  Malcolm  Willits  received  from  the  sale  of  six  secondhand  Oscars  in  the  last  year  I  $71,740 
Percentage  increase  in  garter  belt  sales  at  Frederick's  of  Hollywood  since  the  release  of  Bull  Durham  %  15 
Percentage  increase,  since  1980,  in  average  attendance  at  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers'  spring-training  games  :  53 
Price  of  an  eleven-day  ski  trip  to  Antarctica,  from  Adventure  Network  :  $9,995 
Percentage  of  all  the  salt  produced  in  the  United  States  that  is  used  to  melt  ice  on  roads  %  45 
Percentage  of  patients  who  like  dentists  to  wear  protective  gloves  "because  of  the  taste"  :  1 
Price  of  Dr.  Etiquette,  an  electronic  bad-breath  detector  sold  in  Japan  :  $130 
Price  of  a  five-minute  collagen  injection  to  fatten  lips  :  $300 
Average  number  of  calories  burned  during  an  "extremely  passionate"  one-minute  kiss  :  26 
Number  of  calories  in  a  Hershey's  Kiss:  25 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  January  1989.  Sources  arc  listed  on  page  80. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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[Memos] 

SIX  (MORE)  CRISES 

From  From:  The  President — Richard  Nixon's 
Secret  Files,  edited  by  Bruce  Oudes  and  published 
by  Harper  &  Row.  In  1973,  during  the  Watergate 
investigation,  President  Nixon  created  "Special 
Files"  in  which  he  kept  personal  and  politically  sen- 
sitive memos.  In  1987,  after  years  of  legal  battle, 
Nixon  agreed  to  make  most  of  the  files  public. 

DATE:  June  16,  1969 
TO:  Boh  Haldeman 
FROM:  The  President 

What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  redecora- 
tion  of  the  Oval  Office  and  the  West  Wing? 
Pending  the  decision,  I  would  like  something 
done  immediately  with  regard  to  the  George 
Washington  painting  over  the  fireplace.  It 
should  either  he  moved  up  or  the  clock  should 
he  moved  out.  I  think  the  clock  is  probably  not 
the  most  appropriate  one  for  the  room,  even  on 
a  temporary  basis.  Check  with  Mrs.  Nixon  to 
see  whether  she  has  another  clock  in  mind  at 
this  time,  pending  the  time  when  the  room  is 
redecorated. 

DATE:  July  9,  1969 
TO:  Rex  Scouten 
FROM:  The  President 

Regardless  of  who  happens  to  be  the  guest, 
the  President  is  served  first.  I  do  not  like  the 
custom  and  hereby  direct  that  it  be  changed. 
The  following  rules  will  apply. 

1 .  If  it  is  a  stag  dinner  or  lunch  with  no  guest 
of  honor,  the  President  will  be  served  first. 

2.  If  it  is  a  stag  affair  with  a  guest  of  honor, 
the  guest  of  honor  will  be  served  first  and  the 
President  next. 

3.  If  it  is  a  mixed  dinner  with  no  guest  of 
honor,  Mrs.  Nixon  will  be  served  first. 

4-  If  it  is  a  mixed  dinner  with  a  guest  of  hon- 


or, the  wife  of  the  guest  of  honor  will  be  served 
first  simultaneously  with  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  then 
the  guest  of  honor  and  I  will  be  served  second. 

If  it  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  where  it  is  a 
mixed  dinner  and  the  guest  of  honor  is  not  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  serve  Mrs.  Nixon  first 
and  simultaneously  the  woman  who  is  assigned 
as  my  dinner  partner,  and  then  serve  me  and  the 
guest  of  honor  second. 

These  rules  are  to  be  followed  explicitly  from 
this  time  forward, 
cc:  John  Ehrlichman 

DATE:  March  2,  1970 
TO:  Bob  Haldeman 
FROM:  The  President 

What  happened  to  the  Eisenhower  cleats? 

DATE:    March  16,  1970 
TO:      Mr.  Haldeman 
FROM:  The  President 

Would  you  please  have  the  Bordeaux  years 
checked?  I  know  that  '59  is  an  excellent  year, 
even  with  my  unsophisticated  taste;  but  my  rec- 
ollection is  that  '66  is  one  of  the  poor  years.  The 
reason  I  ask  is  that  we  seem  to  have  a  huge  stock 
of  '66  Bordeaux  on  hand,  and  I  wondered  why. 
It  may  be  that  the  real  experts  consider  '66  to  be 
a  good  year;  but  have  it  checked  out.  I  would 
like  to  see,  from  a  wine  expert,  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  years  for  French  Bordeaux, 
starting  with  '59 — which  most  consider  to  be 
the  best  year  in  the  last  twenty-five. 

DATE:   April  6,  1970 
TO:       Bob  Haldeman 
FROM:  The  President 

I  would  like  a  quiet  check  made  with  regard 
to  the  chairs  in  the  Cabinet  Room,  without  say- 
ing anything  to  anybody  else.  I  have  a  distinct 
feeling  that  these  chairs,  probably  because  of 
their  style,  are  pretty  uncomfortable.  For  one 
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"Do  you  need  a  cracker,  or  do  you  just  want  a  cracker!" 


From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 


thing  they  do  not  leave  enough  legroom  be- 
neath the  table  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  at  least 
insofar  as  my  chair  is  concerned,  it  is  stiff  and 
hard  and  pretty  uncomfortable  after  a  meeting 
goes  as  long  as  an  hour  or  more. 

I  realize  that  they  represent  a  substantial  in- 
vestment, but  a  lot  of  important  decisions  will 
be  made  around  that  table  and  if  my  reaction  is 
shared  by  others  who  have  tried  the  chairs,  per- 
haps we  ought  to  meet  the  problem  immediately 
and  have  them  quietly  rebuilt  or  exchanged  for 
a  different  model.  I  emphasize  "quietly" .  .  . 

DATE:   November  23,  1970 
TO:      Bob  Haldeman 
FROM:  The  President 

I  have  a  delicate  matter  which  I  would  like 
you  to  work  out  with  regard  to  John  Mitchell. 
When  1  offered  our  Florida  place  to  them  1  did 
not  realize  that  Julie  and  David  plan  to  go  down 
there  for  the  week  before  Christmas,  which  is 
the  first  time  he  will  have  off  after  his  intensive 
indoctrination  at  Newport.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  like  for  you  to  get  ahold  of  Bebe 
and  see  if  he  can  arrange  for  them  to  have  a  real- 
ly good  villa  at  Key  Biscayne.  1  know  that  is 
where  Martha  wants  to  go  and  she  is  always  bug- 
ging us  because  she  says  they  never  give  them  a 
good  villa.  Bebe  should  use  all  the  weight  he 
possibly  can  to  get  this  villa  for  them.  Once  that 
is  done  then  you  can  call  John  and  tell  him  of 
the  mix-up  and  express  our  regrets. 


[Memo] 

BEWARE  THE 
EXPLODING  FALAFEL 


From  a  U.S.  Information  Agency  internal  memo- 
randum recently  obtained  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Shortly  after  this  memo  was  written 
the  agency  began  a  two-year  campaign  to  persuade 
District  of  Columbia  officials  to  force  Mohammad 
Nassiri,  the  vendor  referred  to  below,  to  relocate.  A 
1987  U.S.  LA.  letter  to  a  city  official  described 
"vendor  operations"  as  "harmful  to  the  national  in- 
terest" and  pointed  out  that  "vendors'  tables  and 
other  equipment  could  be  used  to  hide  explosive 
devices."  Despite  the  personal  intervention  of 
U.S.  I.  A.  director  Charles  Z.  Wick,  the  city  took 
no  action. 

DATE:         January  8,  1986 
FOR:  William  A.  Catterson 

FROM:         Samuel  R.  President 
SUBJECT:     Food-Vendor  Location 

On  Wednesday,  January  8,  1986,  at  10:28 
A.M.,  Mr.  James  C.  Pollock,  program  manager 
of  the  International  Political  Relations  Staff, 
discussed  his  concern  about  a  food  vendor  who 
has  established  his  trailer-type  food  stand  on  the 
sidewalk,  directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Mr.  Pollock  stated  that  the  vendor,  posi- 
tioned in  front  of  the  building  eight  (8)  hours 
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each  Jay,  Monday  through  Friday,  commencing 
at  8:00  A.M.,  can  observe  the  movements  ot  the 
director,  official  visitors,  agency  personnel,  and 
can  also  familiarize  himself  with  the  garage  ac- 
cess routine. 

Mr.  Pollock  believes  that  the  vendor's  name 
could  be  of  Palestinian  or  Middle  Eastern 
origin. 

Recommendutum:  That  [the  security  office)  in- 
vestigate food-vendor  location  as  a  possible 
threat  to  petsonnel  or  physical  security. 


|  Letters] 

CALL  ME 
THE  HUNTER 


From  a  recent  exi  hange  oj  letters  between  Teresa  L. 
(  Ubbs  of  the  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals,  in  Washington,  and  Ted  Nugent,  the  rock 
star. 

November  15,  1988 

Dear  Mr.  Nugent, 

We  have  received  several  letters  from  our 
members  and  your  tans  about  a  recent  article  in 
Star  magazine  describing  your  hunt  and  slaugh- 
tet  of  a  black  bear. 

As  you  point  out  in  the  article,  there  is  no 
ethical  difference  between  killing  a  bear  and 
killing  a  cow,  pig,  or  chicken.  1  would  like  to 
point  out  that  killing  any  animal  tor  reasons  of 
taste,  sport,  or  luxury  is  wrong.  I  am  hopeful 
that,  upon  reflection,  you  will  be  eager  to 
switch  to  a  more  humane,  healthy  pastime  such 
as  hunting  down  and  collecting  wild  vegetables 
and  fruits,  hiking,  or  taking  photographs  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  bears,  in  their  natural  habitats. 

Hunting  is  an  extremely  cruel  and  senseless 
form  of  "recreation."  The  stress  that  it  causes 
animals — the  noise,  the  fear,  and  the  constant 
chase — is  nothing  less  than  a  form  of  psycho- 
logical torture.  Those  animals  who  are  hunted 
but  escape  suffer  from  stress-related  disabilities 
that  reduce  their  ability  to  eat  properly  and  store 
the  fat  and  enetgy  needed  to  survive  the  win- 
ter. The  death  of  an  animal  is  also  devastating 
to  his  or  her  family,  particularly  when  young  are 
involved. 

Although  the  flesh  of  a  dead  bear  does  not 
contain  the  high  levels  of  hormones,  antibi- 
otics, and  pesticides  that  are  found  in  the  flesh 
of  factory  farm  animals,  all  meat  does  contain 
unhealthy  levels  of  fat  and  cholesterol,  which 
are  responsible  for  most  cases  of  cancer,  heart 
disease,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  strokes,  ar- 
thritis, muscular  dystrophy,  and  myriad  other 


life-threatening  human  illnesses.  Studies  of 
vegetarian  societies  and  sects  have  concluded 
that  a  meatless  diet  not  only  ptomotes  a  longet 
lite  but  enhances  the  quality  of  life.  Since  meat 
is  not  only  unnecessaty  tor  our  survival  bur  a 
major  health  risk  as  well,  we  cannot  justify  the 
slaughter  of  animals  simply  for  reasons  of  taste 
or  sport. 

I  am  enclosing  some  information  that  1  hope 
you  find  interesting.  If  you  have  any  questions 
or  concerns,  please  don't  hesitate  to  contact 
us.  Meanwhile,  1  thank  you  tor  your  time  and 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Teresa  L.  Gibbs 

December  2,  1988 

Dear  Teresa, 

I  don't  know  how  often  you  leave  beautiful 
downtown  DC,  but  you  obviously  rarely  leave 
the  pavement.  I've  spent  a  lifetime  out-of-doors 
with  real  wildlife,  and  it  disturbs  me  whenever 
someone  makes  a  detrimental  judgment  based 
on  a  make-believe  emotional  belief. 

Killing  animals  is  not  wrong.  It  is  certainly 
part  of  the  real  world.  God  does  it.  Mother  Na- 
ture does  it.  Animals  do  it.  And  man  does  it. 
An  ounce  ot  common  sense  would  show  you  the 
impottance  of  death  in  the  wild.  But  you  obvi- 
ously don't  really  care  about  the  animals  ot  you 
would  know  firsthand  the  damage  your  fantasy 
would  cause.  Try  going  snowshoeing  in  an  area 
with  deer  aftet  a  severe  winter,  and  tell  me  how 
you  like  the  mass,  slow,  lingering  death  as  an 
alternative  to  a  national  harvest.  You  are  a  cruel 
bunch  of  liars. 

You  are  wrong  about  stress.  The  animal  world 
is  designed  for  stress,  man  or  no  man.  And  sor- 
row to  the  animal's  family?  You  really  flashed 
your  pathetic  ignorance  here.  I've  seen  hun- 
dreds of  doe  and  deer  beat  hell  out  ot  their  tawns 
for  a  tidbit  of  food  in  the  winter.  The  concept  of 
family  is  ridiculous  if  you  know  that  boar,  bears, 
and  male  lions,  more  often  than  not,  eat  their 
young. 

In  regard  to  the  consumption  of  animal  flesh, 
man  does,  can,  and  will — justifiably — utilize 
animal  flesh  for  food.  Animal  products  are  also 
wonderful  for  clothing  and  many  other  uses. 

The  information  you  sent  was  not  interest- 
ing. As  someone  who  has  seen  and  experienced 
the  truth,  such  nonsense  only  disgusts  me. 

Come  on,  Teresa,  get  your  fat  ass  out  ot  the 
office  and  let  me  take  you  along  with  my  chil- 
dren and  friends  to  the  beautiful  wotld  ot  truth 
and  experience. 

Sincerely, 
Ted  Nugent 
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an  article  in  the  January  issue  of  Audubon  magazine  on  new  methods  scientists  use  to  mark  animals  and  insects  being  studied  in  the  wild. 
,  a  mouse  is  released  after  being  coated  with  fluorescent  powder,  a  technique  developed  by  Patricia  Freeman,  a  zoologist  at  the  University  of 
iska.  The  traces  of  powder  left  by  the  mouse  are  visible  at  night  in  ultraviolet  light,  allowing  researchers  to  follow  its  path.  The  bee,  at  right,  has 
ibar  code  shellacked  on  its  thorax  by  Stephen  Buchmann,  an  entomologist  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Using  a  laser  scanner, 
iann  can  identify  the  bee  and  trace  its  movements. 


[Letter] 

DON'T  AX 
THE  MAYOR 


Excerpted  from  a  letter  written  by  New  York  City 
Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  to  Richard  R.  Green,  the 
city's  new  Chancellor  of  Education. 

November  I,  1988 

Dear  Richard: 

We  all  agree  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  children  in  this  city  to  learn  to  read,  write, 
do  math,  and  speak  English  properly.  This  is  a 
service  town  and  our  students  will  have  to  inter- 
act with  the  public  in  the  jobs  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

There  are  certain  "New  Yorkese"  words  that 
grate  on  the  ears  of  everyone,  and  they  mark  the 
speaker  as  uneducated  regardless  of  his  or  her  in- 
telligence, knowledge,  and  otherwise  com- 
mendable educational  background.  1  would  like 
to  suggest  that  you  consider  conducting  a  spe- 
cial one-hour  seminar  on  the  proper  pronunci- 
ation of  certain  words  and  the  elimination  of 
certain  phrases.  Perhaps  every  teacher  could  be 
given  an  outline  to  follow  and  spend  the  first 
hour  of  a  given  day  reviewing  the  material.  I 
have  asked  my  associates  at  City  Hall  to  compile 
a  list  of  the  six  most  mispronounced  words  or 


phrases  as  well  as  those  that  are  otherwise  objec- 
tionable because  they  are  ungrammatical  and 
lack  syntax.  Those  words  and  phrases  are: 

□  pronouncing  the  word  "ask"  as  "ax." 

□  dropping  the  letter  g  from  participles,  e.g., 
"goin"  instead  of  "going." 

□  pronouncing  "picture"  as  "pitcher." 

□  improper  use  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  as  in  "we  be 
going." 

□  use  of  "ain't"  instead  of  "isn't." 

□  improper  use  of  personal  pronouns,  as  in  "she 
sent  it  to  you  and  I." 

My  suggestion  does  not  come  without  some 
history.  On  the  last  day  that  I  met  with  my 
adopt-a-class  last  year,  I  told  the  students  that 
they  will  have  to  learn  to  read,  write,  do  math, 
and  speak  Englisn  properly  if  they  are  going  to 
get  a  first-rate  job  and  be  a  success.  I  told  them 
there  was  one  word  that  will  mark  them  as 
uneducated.  And  then  I  asked  if  anyone  knew 
what  that  word  was.  A  young  girl  raised  her 
hand  and  said,  "The  word  is  ax."  I  asked  her 
how  she  knew  that  was  the  word.  She  said,  "Be- 
cause that  was  the  first  thing  you  said  to  us  when 
we  met  you  for  the  first  time."  1  laughed  and 
asked  her  if  she  could  pronounce  the  word  prop- 
erly. She  said,  "Yes,  it  is  ask."  1  asked  the  other 
students  if  they  could  pronounce  it  properly,  and 
they  all  did.  i  felt  terrific.  By  simply  raising  that 
one  word  on  an  earlier  occasion,  1  had  focused 
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[Equations] 

ROCKMATH 

From  Rock  and  Roll  Equations  and  More  Rock 
and  Roll  Equations,  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Clambake  Press,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The 
equations  were  written  by  Dave  Abramson. 

Miles  Davis  -5-  Oscar  the  Grouch  =  Johnny 
Mathis 

Chuhhy  Checker  -5-  Vanilla  Fudge  =  Morey 
Amsterdam 

The  Cramps  —  Lux  Interior  +  Huey  Lewis  = 

The  Blasters 
Buddy  Holly  -  Buddy  Holly  =  Paul  Anka 
Iggy  Pop  —  Ray  Bolger  =  Boh  Denver 
Charles  Nelson  Reilly  +  Sun  Ra  =  Billy  Ocean 
Napoleon  +  Shemp  Howard  =  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 
George  Harrison  +  Porky  Pig  =  Cat  Stevens 
Cyndi  Lauper  +  Phyllis  Diller  =  Moms  Mabley 
Kraftwerk  -5-  Grace  Jones  =  Leo  Gorcey 
David  Byrne  —  Bert  Convy  +  Peter  Tork  = 

Mister  Rogers 
Phil  Rizzuto  +  Leslie  Howard  =  Sting 
Sam  Cooke  +  Muammar  Qaddafi  =  Michael 

Jackson 

Devo  -5-  Roy  Orhison  =  the  Maytag  Repairman 
Madonna  X  Zero  Mostel  =  Grace  Slick 
Peter  Lemonjello   +   Lux  Interior   =  Art 
Shamsky 

Jerry  Garcia  X  Lords  of  the  New  Church  = 
Meat  Loaf 

Joni  Mitchell  +  Bullwinkle  =  Bufty  Sainte- 
Marie 

The  Hollies  +  Fahian  -  R.E.M. 
Norman  Mailer  -r  Moe  Howard  =  Boh  Dylan 
Shelley  Duvall  +  Janis  Ian  =  Suzanne  Vega 
Jerry  Garcia  —  Neil  Young  =  "Gabby"  Hayes 
Hermann  Hesse  -f-  Motorhead  =  James  Taylor 
A  Flock  of  Seagulls  +  The  Olympics  =  Pablo 
Cruise 

George  Harrison5  =  Abe  Vigoda 

Bruce  Springsteen  +  Howdy  Doody  =  John 

Cougar  Mellencamp 
Ritchie  Valens  x  The  Fat  Boys  =  Los  Lobos 
Huey  Lewis  x  Huey  Lewis  =  The  Hooters 
Eric  Burdon  +  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  =  Rod  Stewart 
Little  Richard   —   Muddy  Waters  =  Marvin 

Hamlisch 

Isaac  Asimov  +  Paul  Anka  =  Thomas  Dolby 
Muddy  Waters  +  Tiny  Tim  =  Prince 
George  Bush  X  Devo  =  Hank  Williams  Jr. 
Buddy  Holly  +  Arthur  Fiedler  =  Brian  Eno 
U2  -h  UB40  =  William  Devane 
Yoko  =  Kreskin 


their  attention  on  something  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  as  well.  In  a  ser- 
vice town,  students  speaking  with  others  every 
single  day  on  the  phone  and  in  person  must 
make  a  good  impression,  and  that  is  not  the  im- 
pression they  will  make  if  they  use  these  words 
and  phrases. 

You  were  present  at  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
High  School  last  week  when  the  opening  cere- 
mony was  conducted  regarding  the  High  School 
Institute  for  Law  and  Justice.  A  young  girl  in  the 
class  was  asked  to  read  her  essay.  The  content  of 
her  essay  was  excellent,  but  at  one  point  she 
pronounced  the  word  "ask"  as  "ax."  I  believe 
that  everyone  in  the  room  recognizing  the 
mispronunciation  was  distressed  and,  regretta- 
bly, the  substance  of  her  essay  was  [thus  made] 
less  important. 

I  would  appreciate  your  letting  me  know  what 
your  thoughts  are  on  my  suggestion.  Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Edward  I.  Koch 
Mayor 


[Article] 

TO  BE  BLACK, 
IN  'VOGUE' 

From  "To  Be  Black  in  February  Is  in  Vogue,  Gets 
You  in  Vogue,"  by  Spike  Lee.  To  commemorate 
black  history  month,  Vogue  magazine  commis- 
sioned Lee  to  uTite  an  article  for  its  February  is- 
sue  on  the  influence  of  black  Americans  on  fashion. 
Lee  wrote  the  piece  below  after  seeing  the  photo- 
graphs that  were  to  accompany  the  article.  The  pic- 
tures included  a  woman  wearing  several  gold  chains 
and  carrying  a  large  portable  radio.  Vogue  killed  the 
piece.  Lee's  new  movie,  Do  the  Right  Thing,  will 
be  released  by  Universal  Pictures  in  July. 

M.  ebruary  is  the  shortest  month  of  the  year.  It 
couldn't  be  a  coincidence  that  it  was  the  month 
chosen  to  honor  the  contributions  of  black 
Americans  to  the  U.  S.  of  A.  Nah,  it  couldn't 
be.  So,  Spike  Lee,  black  filmmaker  and  this 
month's  spokesperson  for  the  race,  is  asked  to 
write  an  article  on  how  we  blacks  have  influ- 
enced fashion. 

We  all  know  this  influence  doesn't  pertain 
just  to  fashion.  In  fact,  influence  isn't  an  accu- 
rate word.  We're  the  original  originators.  You 
have  to  look  long  and  hard  to  find  a  field — art 
or  sport — that  we  haven't  turned  inside  out,  up- 
side down,  and  made  our  own. 

But,  hey,  this  is  no  revelation.  This  is  really 
old  stuff.  Since  the  minute  we  got  off  the  boat, 
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our  stuff  has  been  stolen.  Now  I  don't  mind  the 
stealing  part  so  much — everyone  does  a  little 
borrowing.  But  when  you  make  billions  off  our 
negritude  and  turn  around  and  tell  the  world 
you  created  it  all  along,  whoa,  that's  too  much. 
To  this  day  I  can't  stomach  Elvis  Presley.  In 
New  York  City  slang,  there's  a  word  to  describe 
what  Elvis  and  many  others  have  done;  that 
word  is  BITE.  It  means  to  copy,  duplicate,  emu- 
late, imitate,  a  form  of  flattery.  Well,  there's 
been  a  whole  lot  of  biting  going  on. 

But  back  to  fashion.  It's  been  my  observation 
that  hip-hop  culture  has  had  the  most  influence 
(that  word  again)  on  fashion  today.  Hip-hop  is 
not  only  a  style  of  dress  but  a  language  and  mu- 
sic (rap)  created  by  New  York  City  black  and 
Hispanic  youth.  Now,  these  same  youth  also 
have  to  shoulder  the  blame  for  those  ten-pound 
necklaces  and  medallions,  one  of  the  worst, 
most  backward  styles  in  history,  only  to  be  out- 
done by  monster  weaves,  jerri  curls,  nose  jobs, 
and  blue/green  contact  lenses.  The  persons  re- 
sponsible, white  or  black,  should  be  hung  by 
their  privates  and  shot  with  ten  Uzis. 

In  closing,  to  be  honest,  the  photos  that  ac- 
company this  article.  .  .  what  can  I  say?  Is  this 
what  black  Europeans  are  wearing  now  or  what? 
Let  me  know,  Vogue.  Tell  me  something,  'cuz 
I've  never  seen  this  stuff  on  my  friends  or  people 
in  the  street.  We  just  ain't  with  it.  (Although 
that  studded  bra  is  kinda  dope — I  could  go  for 
that.) 


[Letter] 

COUNT  DRACULA 
MAKES  AN  OFFER 


From  a  letter  recently  sent  by  Count  Rainer  Rene 
Adelmann  von  Adelmannsfeiden  to  West  Germans 
whose  names  appeared  in  public  bankruptcy  reC' 
ords.  The  count's  firm,  the  Association  of  Organ 
Donations  and  Mutual  Human  Substitution,  locat- 
ed in  West  Germany,  buys  human  kidneys  for  as- 
sociation members  who  need  transplants.  The  firm 
pays  as  much  as  $45,000  for  a  kidney.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Elliott  Rabin. 

"It  has  been  medically  proven  that  you 
can  live  just  as  long  with  one  kidney  as 
with  two." 

Dear  Bankrupt  Person, 

I  have  obtained  your  name  from  court  doc- 
uments. Your  bankruptcy  is  a  matter  of  public 
record,  as  is  the  fact  that  no  one  should  do  busi- 
ness with  you,  that  no  one  can  grant  you  credit, 
that  the  police  probably  have  a  file  on  you,  and, 


From  Animals'  Agenda,  a  monthly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Animal  Rights  Network,  in  Monroe, 
Connecticut. 


finally,  that  anyone  who  associates  with  you 
places  himself  under  suspicion. 

In  our  country  the  situation  is  much  like  it 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  perhaps  more  subtle 
and  refined.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  you  are  a 
leper.  Though  you  are  not  physically  ill,  legally 
it  is  as  if  you  have  AIDS.  The  sophistication  of 
our  information  and  data  systems  enables  every- 
one to  be  checked  thoroughly  for  legal  leprosy 
and  insures  that  you,  the  leper,  will  be  shunned. 

Therefore,  the  most  hideous  carrion-vultures 
will  pursue  you  now  more  than  ever.  The  hun- 
griest extortionists  will  entice  you  to  borrow 
money  and  then  will  try  to  collect  on  this  new 
debt.  No  one  will  protect  you. 

We  are  altogether  different.  If  you  don't  want 
to  get  an  illegal  line  of  credit  at  a  Spanish  bank, 
if  you  do  not  want  to  embark  on  a  life  of  crime, 
if  you  lack  the  courage  for  a  burglary,  bank  rob- 
bery, or  life  abroad,  then  we  have  another  solu- 
tion for  you  to  consider. 

Join  our  association  and  we  will  open  a  bank 
account  for  you.  Then,  as  soon  as  you  donate  a 
kidney  to  another  member  of  the  association, 
money  will  flow  into  your  account,  allowing  you 
to  pay  yourself  a  modest  salary  or  buy  a  car.  You 
will  again  have  a  financial  basis  on  which  you 
can  legally  exist,  unassaited. 

There  are  people  who  have  ruined  both  their 
kidneys  at  once  through  illness  or  the  use  of  pills 
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or  alcohol.  They  can  no  longer  live.  Let's  nor 
mince  words  about  this.  Here  we  make  a  trans- 
fusion: money  tor  your  preservation,  a  kidney 
transplant  for  the  preservarion  of  Croesus.  You 
donate  a  kidney  for  rhe  preservation  of  Croesus, 
Croesus  pays  a  sum  tor  your  preservation.  This 
simple  deal,  this  simple  reciprocity  hetween  two 
unacquainted  people,  who  become  comrades  in 
the  war  against  death,  can  save  two  human 
lives,  or,  at  rhe  very  least,  your  own.  Because 
even  if  the  kidney  recipient  does  not  survive, 
you  survive:  medically  and  economically. 

Our  members  have  already  deposited  the 
money  to  buy  a  kidney.  So,  regardless  ot  your 
blood  type  or  rhesus  factor,  as  soon  .is  you  do- 
nate your  kidney  you  will  receive  the  money 
from  the  association  treasury.  (You  can  also  do- 
nate a  kidney  belonging  to  your  wife  or  your 
relatives.)  You  will  be  able  to  work  again  at 
once.  Your  life  will  be  saved,  and  the  loss  of  a 


[Interview] 

CASTING  PRESIDENTS 


From  an  interview  with  Gore  Vidal  conducted  by 
Jon  Wiener,  which  will  appear  in  the  Spring  issue  of 
Radical  History  Review.  Vidal s  most  recent  novel 
is  Empire.  Wiener  is  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

JON  WIENER:  Did  you  know  Ronald  Reagan  in 
Hollywood? 

GORE  VIDAL:  Yes  and  no.  I've  been  at  functions 
with  him  a  dozen  times.  Hollywood  is  a  very 
small  place;  he  was  active  in  television  and  I  was 
active  in  television.  In  '59  I  was  casting  The  Best 
Man  on  Broadway,  and  MCA  offered  us  Reagan 
to  play  the  good  guy,  an  Adlai  Stevenson  sort  of 
presidential  candidate.  I  said  I  just  didn't  think 
that  Reagan  would  be  very  convincing  as  a 
presidential  candidate.  Instead  we  hired  Melvyn 
Douglas.  As  a  result  Douglas's  career  was  totally 
revived;  he  won  every  prize  in  sight  and  was  a 
star  from  then  until  his  death.  Reagan,  at  that 
point,  had  nothing — he  was  a  host  on  a  TV 
program. 

WIENER:  So  if  Reagan  had  been  cast  in  the  lead 
of  The  Best  Man .  .  .  ? 

VIDAL:  Melvyn  Douglas  would  have  become 
president — a  very  good  president.  And  Ron  to- 
day would  probably  be  touring  in  Paint  Your 
Wagon. 


kidney  is  consolable.  As  I  have  said,  it  in  no  way 
shortens  your  life!  You  receive  the  money  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  new  business. 

You  don't  have  many  options.  Therefore  I  ask 
you  ro  examine  our  otter  impartially,  even  if  it 
does  appear  somewhat  unusual. 

Surely  it  is  a  good  thing  to  help  save  a  life 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  k'rear  reward. 

— Count  Adelmann  von  Adelmannstelden 


[Conference  Program] 

CHEMICAL  PEELS 
AND  NASAL  SAWS 


From  the  program  for  the  World  Congress  on  Cos- 
metic Surgical  Rejuvenation  of  the  Face,  Body,  and 
Extremities,  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  last 
October.  The  conference  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Cosmetic  Surgery  and 
the  American  Society  of  Liposuction  Surgery. 


FRIDAY 

11:30  A.M.  "Use  of  Cheek  Neck  Flap  in  Facial 
Plastic  Surgery":  John  R.  Hilger, 
M.D 

11:45  A.M.  "Removal  of  Eyeliner  Pigmentation 
with  an  Argon  Laser":  Linda  J.  Kap- 
lan, M.D. 

1:30  P.M.  "An  Alternative  Method  for  the 
Nasal  Osteotomy  Utilizing  the  Dual 
Plane  Reciprocating  Nasal  Saw 
Blade":  Vincent  Giampapa,  M.D. 

1:45  P.M.  Panel:  "The  Anticipation,  Preven- 
tion, and  Treatment  of  Complica- 
tions of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Face 
Surgery":  Larry  Schoenrock,  M.D, 
moderator 

2:15  P.M.  Workshop:  "How  to  Prevent  a  Law- 
suit" 

6:00  P.M.     Cocktail  Party,  Grand  Ballroom 

SUNDAY 

8:55  A.M.  "The  Jessner's  Peel,  Trichloracetic 
Peel — A  Medium-Depth  Chemical 
Peel":  Gary  Monheit,  M.D. 

9:20  A.M.    "Macro  Lipo-Injection:  Large  Quan- 
tities of  Fat":  Julius  Newman,  M.D. 

10:25  A.M.  "New  Instruments  for  Scalp  Reduc- 
tion": Carlos  J.  Puig,  DO. 

1 1:00  A.M.  Coffee  Break  and  Medical  Exhibits, 
Grand  Ballroom 
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a  Europe,  a  train  is  not  just  a  form  of  transportation, 
it  is  an  expression  of  European  life.  And  what 
tter  way  to  travel  the  trains  of  Europe  than  with  a 
arailpass?  With  an  economic  Eurailpass,  you  can 
How  an  itinerary  or  follow  your  dream.Travel  as 
uch  as  you  like.  Or  as  little.  Prices  hegin  as  low 
$230*  Let  us  tell  you  more.  Send  for  our  free 
•ochure.  And  see  the  finest  sights  Europe  has  to 
fer,  ridht  on  the  train. 


*Some  restrictions  apply. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  VIEW  OF  EUROPE 

sK  me  a  free  Eurailpass  color  brochure. 


lease  ro.sn 


Name  

Address_ 
City  


..State. 


-Zit 


Mail  today  to:  Eurailpass,  PO.  Box  10383  Stamford,  CT  06904 

HA389 


I  bssa\  I 

EAR  CULTURE 

From  "Teaching  Poetry,"  by  Hugh  Kenner.  This 
essay  appears  in  the  collection  Teaching  Litera- 
ture: What  Is  Needed  Now,  edited  by  James  En- 
gell  and  David  Perkins,  published  by  Harvard 
University  Press.  Kenner,  who  teaches  poetry  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  the  author  most  re- 
cently of  A  Sinking  Island:  The  Modern  English 
Writers. 

ljy  chance,  a  student  mentioned  her  father's 
long-ago  habit  of  reciting.  Exposed  to  his  decla- 
mations, she'd  known  by  heart  portions  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner  before  she  could  read.  1  don't 
need  to  tell  you  that  she's  a  superior  student; 
and  why  do  I  not  need  to  tell  you  that?  Because, 
as  1  think  you've  readily  intuited,  there  are 
things  for  which  she  was  not  dependent  on  a 
teacher:  things  teachers  may  or  may  never  think 
to  impart. 


[Catalogue  Copy] 

THE  COURSE 
OF  LAUGHTER 
AND  FORGETTING 


From  the  catalogue  description  for  "How  to  Re- 
member a  Joke,"  a  course  offered  at  the  Discovery 
C  '.enter,  a  contmuing-educatkm  institute  in  New 
York  City. 

II 

M.  Xow  many  times  have  you  heard  a  joke  and 
not  been  able  to  remember  it  well  enough  to  tell 
someone  else?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  learn  in  one 
evening  a  method  that  will  have  you  remember- 
ing up  to  forty  jokes  at  once?  In  this  exclusive 
workshop,  you'll  learn  a  system  to  remember 
jokes,  and  you'll  have  plenty  of  laughs  in  the 
process.  There  will  be  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation, and  you'll  receive  a  JOKE  MANUAL  to 
give  you  guidance  after  you  leave  the  class.  (A 
materials  fee  of  $5  is  payable  to  the  instructor. 
Bring  your  three  favorite  jokes  to  class!) 

Sheindeleh,  the  coarse  instructor,  has  performed 
comedy  and  conducted  comedy  workshops  for  sever- 
al years. 

Section  A  Thurs  Jan  13  6:30-9:30  P.M. 

77th  St.  and  Columbus  Ave.  $25 


She'd  needed  no  persuading,  notably,  about 
poetry's  ancient  mnemonic  function.  Enabled 
by  rhythm,  word  clusters  stick  to  the  mind; 
hence  Homer's  Catalogue  of  Ships,  in  hexam- 
eters. Nor  had  anyone  had  to  tell  her  how  writ- 
ten language  can  engage  the  larynx,  the  mouth, 
the  lungs,  the  torsi),  arms,  hands — all  that  we 
feebly  intend  when  we  speak  of  "sound,"  a  pow- 
er to  possess  the  body,  alarming  alike  to  Plato 
and  to  chartered  accountants.  (Possession  is  un- 
academic;  it's  like  witchcraft.) 

Students,  not  to  mention  colleagues,  tend  to 
be  mystified  by  Robert  Frost's  claim  that  the 
sound  ot  poetry  is  like  what  you  hear  of  a  con- 
versation in  the  next  room:  a  vocal  tune  lacking 
words,  to  which,  optionally,  "sense"  may  be  fit- 
ted. Yeats's 

"I  am  of  Ireland, 

And  the  Holy  Land  ot  Ireland, 

And  time  runs  on,"  cried  she. 

"Come  our  ot  charity, 

Come  dance  with  me  in  Ireland." 

makes,  as  the  late  Basil  Bunting  liked  to  point 
out,  very  little  in  the  way  of  paraphrasable 

sense. 

Pound,  composing,  intoned  inarticulate 
sounds;  Wordsworth  shouted  nascent  passages 
aloud  to  help  himself  shape  them;  Keats  prized 
things  proven  "upon  our  pulses";  Sam  Johnson 
made  his  verses  pacing  up  and  down.  So  physical 
an  art;  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  came  at  it  from  the 
right  direction  when  he  got  his  Croydon  pupils 
all  chanting  in  unison,  "The  Assyrian  came 
down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,"  though  from 
neighboring  classrooms  there  were 

A complaints  about  the  din. 
nd  here  we  are,  facing  a  roomful  of  post- 
adolescents,  seated  before  books  all  open  to  be 
looked  at.  They  are  lookers.  They  "scan"  head- 
lines, glance  at  T-shirts.  Their  eye  culture  is 
silent,  abstract.  Those  who  spell  securely  are 
bothered  by  funny  spelling:  "Busie  old  foole, 
unruly  Sunne."  Compassionate  anthology  edi- 
tors "modernize."  That's  one  stumbling  block 
removed. 

Look  into  one  of  them,  for  instance  the  Nor- 
ton, and  watch  it  wrestle  with  Arnold's  line 
about  the  Sea  of  Faith,  that  once 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled 

This  difficult  line  means,  in  general,  that  at  high 
tide  the  sea  envelopes  the  land  closely.  Its  forces 
are  "gathered"  up  (to  use  Wordsworth's  term  for  it) 
like  the  "folds"  of  bright  clothing  ("girdle")  which 
have  been  compressed  ("furled"). 

Lord,  Lord,  yes,  mercy,  we  do  need  air,  air. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  teach  poetry,  enforcing  as 
it  does  whatever  suspicion  that  poets  just  can't 
talk  straight.  More  pertinent  to  adduce  the 
shortage  of  rhymes  with  which  English  con- 
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fronts  a  poet  when  he  wants  to  close  his  cadence 
with  that  satisfying  mouthful,  "world." 

Generally,  I  read  the  lines  out  myself,  with  a 
force  propelled  by  a  heritage  of  Welsh  preach- 
ers. Whatever  I'm  teaching,  Donne's  "The 
Sunne  Rising"  or  Pound's  Cantos  or  Joyce's 
Ulysses,  I  do  much  reading  aloud.  Whether  it  is 
exemplary  reading  or  not,  Laurence  Olivier 
might  well  dispute;  but  it  does  have  two  advan- 
tages. It  slows  down  the  pace  at  which  the  stu- 
dents encounter  the  words.  And  it  nudges 
them,  continually,  from  eye  to  ear.  Maybe, 
even,  they  parody  me  in  the  dorms.  If  so, 
they're  beginning  to  vocalize. 

Time  enough,  when  they've  gained  some 
physical  possession  of  the  poem,  to  investigate 
effects  of  tone  and  diction.  The  great  thing  to 
get  used  to  is  poetry's  slow  way  of  letting  mean- 
ing emerge.  We'll  not  compress  into  an  hour 
what  can  take  centuries;  much  has  still  to 
emerge  from  Shakespeare. 

Though  in  an  hour  the  process  can  sometimes 
be  glimpsed.  Here's  a  seeming  opacity: 

Sound  slender,  quasi  tinnula, 

Ligur'  aoide:  Si  no'us  vei,  Domna  don  plus  mi  cal, 

Negus  vezer  mon  bel  pensar  no  val." 

Between  the  two  almond  trees  flowering, 

The  viel  held  close  to  his  side; 

And  another:  s'adora". 

"Possum  ego  naturae 

non  meminisse  tuae!"  Qui  son  Properzio  ed  Ovidio. 

The  opening  of  "Canto  XX"  disentangles  itself 
but  slowly  from  the  sounding  voice.  "Sound 
slender" — and  when  you  sound  it — takes  up  at 
least  as  much  time  as  "To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that 
is  the  question"  and  serves,  what  is  more,  to  up- 
set most  received  notions  of  scansion.  Then 
"quasi  tinnula" — quick,  and  like  (so  its  words 
say)  a  little  bell.  Move  on,  to  the  intticacies  of 
Provencal  flowing  into  English,  and  affirm  that 
by  the  time  they've  experienced  that  on  theit 
tongues  they've  moved  closer  than  deconstruc- 
tion  will  ever  bring  them  to  Eliot  on  poetry 
experienced  before  it  is  undetstood.  Under- 
standing, an  available  boon;  yes,  it  does  come; 
but  after. 

For  observe  that,  with  thirty-one  of  its  forty- 
eight  words  drawn  from  alien  lexicons,  that 
wonderful  vignette  will  reach  monolingual  ears 
as  the  pure  interwoven  senseless  sound  out  of 
which,  I'm  asserting,  much  poetry  gets  dtawn.  If 
you'll  not  reject  it  out  of  incomprehension  you 
can  start  tracing  its  weave.  Meanings,  as  they 
get  supplied,  will  fit  in.  As  you  gather  sense,  you 
gathet  the  way  a  poet  puts  sense  in,  cateful  nev- 
er to  damage  the  tune.  The  strong  poem  sur- 
vives its  sense.  You  don't  have  to  "understand" 
everything  you  read;  and  you'll  never  under- 
stand it  wholly.  That's  one  permanent  lesson. 

In  out  century  we  have  the  advantage  of  the 
poets'  very  voices,  preserved.  You  can  hear  (in 
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two  versions)  Yeats  chanting  "Innisfree,"  the 
way  he  annoyed  a  Boston  lady  so  much  she  de- 
manded to  know  why  he  read  in  that  extraordi- 
nary fashion.  On  being  told  that  he  tead  as  all 
ttue  poets  since  Homer  had  read,  she  demanded 
to  know  how  he  knew  that  Homer  had  read  in 
that  extraordinary  fashion.  He  replied  that  the 
ability  of  the  man  justified  the  presumption.  Or 
you  can  hear  Parson  Eliot's  peculiar  dead  into- 
nation of  ''tubers,"  or  Stevens  reading  "An  Or- 
dinary Evening  in  New  Haven,"  carefully,  like 
the  fine  ptint  on  a  surety  bond,  or  Basil  Bunting 
doing  Briggflatts  in  the  authentic  Northumbri- 
an. Hearing  such  things  can  be  a  beginning  of 
wisdom,  fot  students  uncowed  by  the  acoustic 
presence.  One  thing  the  poet  does  know  about 
his  verse  is  how  it  sounded  before  it  had  all  its 
words  to  disttact  us. 

From  time  to  time  Basil  did  Briggflatts  in  pub- 
lic, all  the  way  from  the  unchallengeable  open- 
ing line, 

Brag,  sweet  tenor  hull 
through  the  intticate  middle,  tor  instance, 

As  the  player's  breath  warms  the  fipple  the  tone 
clears. 

It  is  time  to  consider  how  Domenico  Scarlatti 
condensed  so  much  music  into  so  few  bars 
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Horowitz  Plays  Mozart  Piano 
Concerto  No  23;  Sonata  No  13 
La  Scala  Opera  Orchestra  Giulmi 
DG  DIGITAL  115436 

Handel,  Water  Music  The  Eng- 
lish Concert/ Pinnock.  "Quite  the  best 
performance  now  on  the  market."- 
Gramophone  Archiv  DIGITAL  115306 

Hoist,  The  Planets  Montreal 
Symphony  Orchestra  /Dutoit.  "The 
best  available  on  both  LP  and  CD." 
-Gramophone  London  DIGITAL 
115448 

Andrew  Lloyd  Webber,  Varia- 
tions; more  Julian  Lloyd  Webber, 
cello  Philips  DIGITAL  115473 

Vangelis:  Direct  The  Motion  Of 
Stars,  more  Arista  100470 

Tchaikovsky,  1812  Overture; 
Romeo  &  Juliet;  Nutcracker 
Suite  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra/Solti.  London  DIGITAL  125179 


Handel,  Messiah  (Highlights) 

Musica  Sacra  Westenburg  Hallelu- 
jah Chorus,  I  Know  That  My  Redeem- 
er Liveth,  more  RCA  DIGITAL  153586 

Jascha  Heifetz:  Tchaikovsky 
&  Mendelssohn,  Violin  Con- 
certos Chicago  Symphony/ 
Reiner;  Boston  Symphony/Munch. 
RCA  104833 

Ravel,  Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(Complete)  Montreal  Symphony/ 
Dutoit  "An  absolute 
dream  performance  " 
-Stereo  Review  London 
DIGITAL  115520 


Mozart,  Overtures  Academy  of 
St  Martin-in-the-Fields  Marnner. 
Don  Giovanni,  Marriage  Of  Figaro. 
7  more  Angel  DIGITAL  134267 

Brahms,  Cello  Sonatas  Yo-Yo  Ma, 
cello;  Emanuel  Ax,  piano.  "Distin- 
guished handsomely  recorded  ."- 
Stereo  Review  RCA  DIGITAL  154044 

Kronos  Quartet:  White  Man 
Sleeps  Music  of  Ives,  Volans,  Has- 
sell,  Coleman,  Johnston  &  Bart6k. 
Nonesuch  DIGITAL  140256 

Mozart,  Requiem  Leipzig  Radio 
Choir;  Dresden  State  Orchestra/ 
Schreier.  "Exceptionally  satisfying. "- 
High  Fidelity  Philips  DIGITAL  115039 

Slatkin  Conducts  Russian 
Showpieces  Pictures  At  An  Exhibi- 
tion, Classical  Symphony,  3  more. 
RCA  DIGITAL  154358 

Pops  In  Love  The  Boston  Pops/ 
Williams.  Clair  de  lune,  Gymnopedies 
Nos  1  &  2,  Albinoni  Adagio,  Fantasia 
On  Greensleeves,  Pachelbel  Canon, 
more  Philips  DIGITAL  125230 

Michael  Feinstein:  Isn't  It 
Romantic  Title  song,  How  About 
You,  My  Favorite  Year,  A  Fine 
Romance,  7  more  Elektra  172393 

Horowitz  In  Moscow  The  historic 
return!  Music  by  Scarlatti,  Mozart, 
Rachmaninov,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Scriabm, 
Schumann,  others  DG  DIGITAL  125264 

Mozart,  The  Piano  Quartets 

Beaux  Arts  Trio;  Bruno  Giuranna, 
viola  "Absolutely  indispensable." 
-Stereo  Review  Philips  DIGITAL 
115271 

Copland,  Billy  The  Kid  & 
Rodeo  (Complete  Ballets)  Saint 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra/Slatkm. 
Angel  DIGITAL  141491 

The  Canadian  Brass:  High, 
Bright,  Light  &  Clear  Air  On  The 

G  String,  Masterpiece  Theatre  Theme, 
others.  RCA  DIGITAL  144529 

Pops  In  Space  John  Williams 
leads  The  Boston  Pops  in  music  from 
Star  Wars,  Close  Encounters,  Super- 
man, more  Philips  DIGITAL  105392 

Pachelbel,  Canon  in  D  Also 
includes  other  works  by  Pachelbel  & 
Fasch  Maurice  Andre,  trumpet;  Pail- 
lard  Chamber  Orchestra  RCA  133877 

Gershwin,  Rhapsody  in  Blue; 
An  American  In  Paris;  Con- 
certo Pittsburgh  Symphony/Previn 
(pianist  &  conductor).  Philips 
DIGITAL  115437 
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Vivaldi,  The  Four  Se£ 

English  Concert/Pinnock 
est  recording  of  [it)  I've  hel 
High  Fidelity  Archiv  DIGIT 

Sousa,  Stars  &  Strip 
ever  Philip  Jones  Ensei 
Semper  Fidelis,  Washing1 
more.  London  DIGITAL  1lb  * 
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Memory,  Angel  Of  Music* 
Love,  Clair  de  lune,  The  lil  ^. 
Panther,  Sabre  Dance,  C  ir| 
13  more.  RCA  173233 

Dvorak,  Symphony  H'"* 
(From  The  New  Wor 

Symphony  Orchestra/S<t 
DIGITAL  115168 

Teresa  Stratas  Sing  i  c, 
Weill  Nonesuch  12474(,  .  ' 
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Artur  Rubinstein:  C»(L„ 
Waltzes  RCA  101987 

Beethoven,  Symphi 
(Pastorale)  Plus  Egmjff 
Royal  Philharmonic  Ore 
RCA  DIGITAL  143612 
Rossini,  Overtures 
Chamber  Orchestra.  Th^a 
Seville,  The  Turk  In  Italy  rr-' 
5  others.  DG  DIGITAL  1 

Gregorian  Chant  Sc  a 

Hofburgkapelle,  ViennaD 
from  Graduale  Romani 
Philips  DIGITAL  115434 

Alicia  de  Larrocha: 
Nights  In  The  Gards 
Spain  Plus  rhapsodie: 
&Turina  London  D/G/7 
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Electronic  Bach,  Debut 
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\\ 163600 

i  Battle  Sings  Mozart 

\ITAL  144625 

sohn,  A  Midsummer 
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(Philips  DIGITAL  115546 

The  Chairman  Dances; 

It  Francisco  Sym./De 
liesuch  DIGITAL  100491 


The  Jazz  Album  London  Sinfo- 
nietta/Rattle.  Rhapsody  In  Blue; 
Ebony  Concerto;  La  creation  du 
monde;  Prelude,  Fugue  &  Riffs; 
more.  Angel  DIGITAL  172226 

Perlman:  French  Violin  Show- 
pieces Introduction  &  Rondo 
Capriccioso,  Havanaise,  Tzigane, 
Poeme,  more.  DG  DIGITAL  115457 
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The  Canadian  Brass-More 
Greatest  Hits  Barber  Adagio, 
Golliwog's  Cakewalk,  La  Cumparsita, 
many  more.  RCA  DIGITAL  164348 

Into  The  Woods  Bernadette 
Peters  &  original  cast.  Title  song, 
No  One  Is  Alone,  Last  Midnight, 
Agony,  more  RCA  DIGITAL  161656 

Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  4 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra/ 
Solti.  London  DIGITAL  125038 

Liz  Story:  Speechless  Title 
song,  others.  RCA/Novus  100494 

Mozart,  Symphony  No.  41 
(Jupiter);  more  Orchestra  of  the 
18th  Century/Bruggen.  Philips  DIGI- 
TAL 115297 

Beethoven,  Symphonies  Nos. 

4  &  5  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
conducted  by  Christopher  Hogwood. 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  DIGITAL  1 1 5009 

Stravinsky,  Petrouchka;  more 

Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra/ 
Dutoit.  London  DIGITAL  115331 


Debussy,  La  Mer;  Nocturnes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Davis. 
"The  BSO  is  in  tip-top  form  through- 
out."-Ovation  Philips  DIGITAL  115068 

Bach,  Organ  Works  Daniel  Chor- 
zempa  plays  the  Toccata  &  Fugue  in  D 
Minor;  more.  Philips  DIGITAL  115193 

Placido  Domingo  Sings  Tan- 
gos DG  105302 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  9 
(Choral)  On  original  instruments! 
London  Classical  Players/Nor- 
rington.  Angel  DIGITAL  100467 

Kiri  te  Kanawa:  Ave  Maria 

Philips  DIGITAL  115213 
Perlman:  Mozart,  Violin  Con- 
certos Nos.  3  &  5  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic/Levine.  "Radiantly  sumptuous.' 
—High  Fidelity  DG  DIGITAL  115146 

Rachmaninov,  Piano  Con- 
certos Nos.  2  &  4  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy,  piano.  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra,  Amsterdam/Haitink. 
London  DIGITAL  125074 
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with  never  a  crabbed  turn  or  congested  cadence, 
never  a  boast  or  a  see-here;  and  stars  and  lakes 
echo  him  and  the  copse  drums  out  his  measure, 
snow  peaks  are  lifted  up  in  moonlight  and  twilight 
and  the  sun  rises  on  an  acknowledged  land 

all  the  way  to  the  muted  end: 

Who, 
swinging  his  axe 
to  fell  kings,  guesses 
where  we  go? 

Those  were  ceremonious  occasions,  for  which 
he  wanted  the  full  Persian  ritual.  In  Persia  the 
bard  would  sip  at  strong  wine,  poured  him  by  a 
lissome  girl,  the  saqhi.  Away  from  Persia,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  do.  Once,  in  Orono,  Maine, 
a  chubby  ten-year-old  was  conscripted  to  play 
saqhi.  How  was  she  to  manage  not  to  fidget? 
And  pretend  to  adore  the  poetry?  And  be  video- 
taped to  boot?  She  did  not  want  to  do  this.  But  in 
adolescence,  in  a  school  essay,  she  could  say 
how  it  had  been: 

It  was  his  voice,  raspy,  deep,  purring,  falling  like 
water,  that  carried  me  away. .  .  .  We  were  alone, 
he  and  I,  in  poetry...  a  self-sufficient  unit  that 
read  poetry  and  poured  wine. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  teading  lasted  over  one  and 
a  half  hours.  For  me  it  was  ovet  in  minutes ...  1  did 
not  understand  much  of  Basil's  vocabulary,  topics 
or  historical  allusions.  His  images  utterly  lost  me.  I 
did  not  know  who  he  was.  Yet  we  experienced 
something  special.  We  travelled  via  poetry  to 
places  and  images  far  away. 


[Speech] 

TRANSPOSED  HAMLET 

From  "Six  Avant-Garde  'Hamlets,'  "  fry  Kenneth 
Koch,  in  the  October  1988  issue  of  American  The- 
atre. This  play  also  appears  in  Koch's  One  Thou- 
sand Avant-Garde  Plays,  published  by  Knopf. 

(Hamlet,  wearing  avant-garde  clothes.) 

HAMLET:  Tube  heat,  or  nog  tube  heat:  data's 
congestion. 
Ladder  tricks  snow  blur  Hindu  mine  dew 
sulphur 

Tea  slinks  end  harrows  have  ow!  Cages 
portion 

Ore  tube  rake  harms  hay  canst  a  Z  oeuf 

bubbles 
Ant  ply  cop  posy  kingdom. 

(He  goes  crazy.) 


Now  a  collegian,  she'd  put  that  more  maturely. 
No  hurry.  And  someday  she'll  get  around  to 
reading  Briggflatts.  But  that  evening  she  learned 
the  gist  of  how  poetry  works. 


[Letter  to  the  Editor) 

POETRY  IN  SOLITARY 

From  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Threepenny  Re- 
view, published  in  the  Winter  1989  issue.  The 
Threepenny  Review  offers  free  subscriptions  to 
prison  inmates. 

T 

M-here  is  no  nature  in  prison  to  write  of — 
only  human  nature.  In  any  direction  I  look  I 
can  see  only,  at  the  most,  thirty  or  forty  feet; 
then  my  vision  is  blocked  by  a  wall.  That  is  the 
way  these  new  maximum-security  "pods"  are 
constructed.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  taken  out 
of  here  and  transported  to  the  main  prison  for  a 
parole  hearing.  As  I  sat  in  front  of  the  parole 
board,  I  kept  looking  sideways  out  the  window 
where  I  could  see  a  tree,  with  leaves,  etc.,  in  all 
its  summer  finery.  I  could  hear  birds  and  see 
grass  and  flowers,  and  mountains  off  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  was  so  taken  with  the  scenery  that  my 
attention  kept  going  back  to  that  window.  It 
had  been  so  long,  I  had  forgotten  what  it  was 
like.  I  noticed  that  a  couple  members  of  the  pa- 
role board  kept  looking  over  at  the  window  to 
see  what  I  was  looking  at.  But  how  could  they 
know?  How  could  they  ever  understand  how 
dazed  I  was  by  so  blunt  an  exposure  to  color  and 
nature?  Because  of  my  inattention  they  had  to 
repeat  a  few  questions;  I  had  to  ask  for  clarifica- 
tion. I  received  an  eight-year  rehearing,  which 
automatically  condemned  me  to  two  more  years 
in  solitary  confinement  in  maximum  security, 
and  I  was  referred  to  the  psychiatric  evaluation 
team.  So  much  for  nature! 

The  suicide  attempts  in  this  unit  are  phenom- 
enal. The  security  is  so  tight,  it's  hard  even 
to  "go  sideways"  (kill  yourself).  A  few  months 
back,  a  prisoner  literally  chewed  through  the 
veins  in  his  wrist.  I  couldn't  believe  it!  How  do 
you  put  that  in  a  poem?  I  asked  a  guard  about 
the  circumstances  that  would  bring  about  such 
desperation.  I  asked  a  caseworker,  but  he  just 
looked  at  me  and  shook  his  head.  And  then  I 
wondered  about  them:  How  could  they  ignore 
something  so  moving,  so  pathetic,  really? 

I  went  to  only  the  eighth  grade  in  school,  and 
possess  only  a  self-taught  education,  but  I  am 
trying  to  open  up  a  dialogue  with  you  so  that 
you  can  better  understand  anything  I  send  you. 
As  far  as  poetry  goes,  1  like  a  stricter  form  than 
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what  you  find  today.  1  like  thyme  because  I 
think  it  bettet  strikes  the  chord  of  emotions  and 
sensitiveness,  with  its  cadence  and  rhythm,  etc. 
I  didn't  understand  some  of  the  poetty  in  your 
paper,  not  because  it  didn't  rhyme,  but  because 
it  didn't  have  rhythm.  I  wonder:  If  people  can't 
identity  with  a  poem,  then  can  they  feel  it? 
What  is  a  poet's  mission  and  arena? 

Paul  Ray  Sheffield 
Box  250 
Draper,  UT  84020 


|  Poem] 

PROPOSAL 

By  Raymond  Carver,  brum  A  New  Path  to  the 
Waterfall:  Poems,  to  be  published  in  May  by  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press.  Carver  died  last  summer. 

I  ask  her  and  then  she  asks  me.  We  each 
accept.  There's  no  back  and  forth  about  it. 

After  nearly  eleven  years 
together,  we  know  our  minds  and  more.  And 

this  postponement,  it's 
ripened  too.  Makes  sense  now.  I  suppose  we 

should  be 

in  a  rose-filled  garden  or  at  least  on  a  beautiful 

cliff  overhanging 
the  sea,  but  we're  on  the  couch,  the  one  where 

sleep 

sometimes  catches  us  with  our  books  open,  or 

some  old  Bette  Davis  movie  unspools 

in  glamorous  black  and  white — flames  in  the 

fireplace  dancing 
menacingly  in  the  background  as  she  ascends 

the  marble 
staircase  with  a  sweet  little  snub-nosed 
revolver,  intending  to  snuff  her  ex-lover,  the 

fur  coat 

he  bought  her  draped  loosely  over  her 

shoulders.  Oh  lovely,  Oh  lethal 
entanglements.  In  such  a  world 
to  be  true. 

A  few  days  back  some  things  got  clear 
about  there  not  being  all  those  years  ahead 
we'd  kept 

assuming.  The  doctor  going  on  finally  about 

"the  shell"  I'd  be 
leaving  behind,  doing  his  best  to  steer  us  away 

from  the  veil  of 
teats  and  foreboding.  "But  he  loves  his  life,"  I 

heard  a  voice  say. 
Hers.  And  the  young  doctor,  hardly  skipping  a 

beat,  "I  know. 
I  guess  you  have  to  go  through  those  seven 


stages.  But  you  end  up 
in  acceptance." 

After  that  we  went  to  lunch  in  a  little  cafe 
we'd  never 

been  in  before.  She  had  pastrami.  I  had  soup. 
A  lot 

ot  other  people  were  having  lunch  too.  Luckily 
nobody  we  knew.  We  had  plans  to  make,  time 

pressing  down 
on  us  like  a  vise,  squeezing  out  hope  to  make 

room  for 

the  everlasting — that  word  making  me  want  to 

shout  "Is  there 
an  Egyptian  in  the  house?" 

Back  home  we  held  onto  each  other  and, 
without 

embarrassment  or  caginess,  let  it  all  reach  full 

meaning.  This 
was  it,  so  any  holding  back  had  to  be  stupid, 

had  to  be 

insane  and  meager.  How  many  ever  get  to  this? 
1  thought 

at  the  time.  It's  not  fat  from  here  to  needing 
a  celebration,  a  joining,  a  bringing  of  friends 
into  it, 

a  handing  out  of  champagne  and 

Perrier.  "Reno,"  I  said.  "Let's  go  to  Reno  and 

get  married." 
In  Rent)  I  told  her  it's 

marriages  and  remarriages  twenty-four  hours  a 

day  seven  days  a  week.  No 
waiting  period.  Just  "I  do."  And  "I  do."  And  if 

you  slip 

the  preacher  ten  bucks  extra  maybe  he'll  even 
furnish 

a  witness.  Sute,  she'd  heard  all 

those  stories  of  divorcees  tossing  their  wedding 
rings  into 

the  Truckee  River  and  marching  up  to  the  altar 

ten  minutes  later 
with  someone  new.  Hadn't  she  thrown  het 

own  last  wedding  band 
into  the  Irish  Sea?  But  she  agreed.  Reno  was 

just 

the  place.  She  had  a  green  cotton  dress  I'd 

bought  her  in  Bath. 
She'd  send  it  to  the  cleaners. 
We  were  getting  ready,  as  if  we'd  found  an 

answer  to 
that  question  of  what's  left 
when  there's  no  more  hope:  the  muffled  sound 

of  dice  coming  down 
the  felt-covered  table,  the  click  of  the  wheel, 
the  slots  ringing  on  into  the  night,  and  one 

more,  one 

more  chance.  And  then  that  suite  we  engaged 
for. 
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[Essay] 

FIGHTING  WORDS 

From  "Fighting  Words:  Unlearning  to  Write  the 
Critical  Essay,"  by  jane  Tompkins,  in  the  Fall 
1988  Georgia  Review.  Tompkins  is  a  professor  of 
English  at  Duke  University. 

T 

M. he  work  I've  been  doing  recently  has  circled 
around  the  subject  of  violence.  I've  been  trying 
to  figure  out  what  constitutes  violence,  and 
whether  one  can  ever  avoid  it,  really.  Can 
thoughts  be  violent?  And  if  so,  do  they  have  the 
same  moral  weight  as  violent  acts?  When  it 
shows  up  in  Westerns,  we  think  we  know  what 
violence  is:  it's  the  shoot-out  on  Main  Street  at 
the  end  of  the  movie,  and  the  fistfight  or  two 
that  precede  it.  It's  what  Amy,  played  by  Grace 
Kelly  in  High  Noon,  is  protesting  against  when 
she  says,  just  before  Gary  Cooper  has  his  duel 
with  Frank  Miller's  gang:  "I  don't  care  who's 
right  or  who's  wrong.  There  has  to  be  some  bet- 
ter way  to  live!"  The  definition  of  violence  most 
of  us  carry  around  in  our  heads  differs  very  little 
from  the  one  the  Western  offers:  violence  is  kill- 
ing or  beating  up  on  other  people,  deliberately 
inflicting  pain.  The  rifle  that  misfires  can  kill 
violently,  but  that's  not  the  kind  of  thing  we're 
concerned  with  when  we  think  about  violence 
as  a  moral  issue.  Intention  must  be  involved. 

Thinking  about  Westerns  has  made  me  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  genre  exists  in  order 
to  provide  a  justification  for  violence.  Violence 
needs  justification  because  our  society  puts  it 
under  interdict — morally  and  legally,  at  any 
rate.  In  Shane,  for  example,  when  Shane  first 
appears  at  Grafton's  store,  he  goes  into  the  sa- 
loon section  and  buys  a  bottle  of  soda  pop.  One 
of  the  Riker  gang  (the  villains  in  this  movie) 
starts  insulting  him,  first  saying  he  smells  pigs 
(Shane  is  working  for  a  farmer),  then  ridiculing 
him  for  drinking  soda  pop,  then  splashing  a  shot 
of  whiskey  on  his  brand-new  shirt  with  the 
words  "smell  like  a  man,"  and  finally  ordering 
him  out  of  the  saloon.  Shane  goes  quietly.  But 
when  he  returns  the  empty  soda  bottle  and  the 
insults  start  again,  he's  had  enough.  When 
Shane  is  told  he  can't  "drink  with  the  men,"  he 
splashes  whiskey  in  the  other  guy's  face,  hauls 
off  and  socks  him,  and  the  fight  is  on. 

The  structure  of  this  sequence  reproduces  it- 
self in  a  thousand  Western  novels  and  movies. 
Its  pattern  never  varies.  The  hero,  provoked  by 
insults,  first  verbal,  then  physical,  resists  the 
urge  to  retaliate,  proving  his  moral  superiority 
to  those  who  are  taunting  him.  It  is  never  the 
hero  who  taunts  his  adversary;  if  he  does,  it's 
only  after  he's  been  pushed  "too  far."  And  this, 
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of  course,  is  what  always  happens.  The  villains, 
whoever  they  may  he,  finally  commit  an  act  so 
atrocious  that  the  hero  musl  retaliate  in  kind. 
At  this  juncture,  the  point  where  provocation 
has  gone  too  tar,  retaliatory  v  iolence  becomes 
not  simply  justifiable  but  imperative:  now  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  not  to  transgress  the  inter- 
dict against  violence  would  he  the  transgres- 
sion. The  feeling  of  supreme  righteousness  in 
this  instant  is  delicious  and  hardly  to  he  distin- 
guished from  murderousness.  1  would  almost  say 
they  are  the  same  thing. 

1  want  to  switch  now  to  a  different  mise  en 
scene:  an  academic  conference,  where  a  woman 
is  giving  a  paper.  It  is  an  attack  on  another 
woman's  recent  hook;  the  entire  paper  is  devot- 
ed to  demolishing  it,  and  the  speaket  is  doing  .1 
superb  job.  The  audience  has  begun  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  paper,  which  is  witty,  elegant,  pel- 
lucid, and  razor  sharp;  they  appreciate  the  deft- 
ness, the  brilliance,  the  grace,  with  which  the 
assassination  is  being  conducted;  the  speaket's 
intelligence  flatters  their  intelligence,  her  taste 
becomes  their  taste,  her  principles  their  princi- 
ples. They  start  to  laugh  at  the  jokes.  They  are 
inside  the  paper  now,  pulling  with  the  speaker, 
seeing  her  victim  in  the  same  way  she  does,  as 
the  enemy,  as  someone  whose  example  should 
be  held  up  to  scorn  because  her  work  is  perni- 
cious and  damaging  to  the  cause. 

By  the  time  the  paper  was  over,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  present  at  a  ritual  execution  of  some 
sort,  something  halfway  between  a  bullfight, 
where  the  crowd  admires  the  skill  of  the  mata- 
dor and  enjoys  his  triumph  over  the  bull,  and  a 
public  burning,  where  the  crowd  witnesses  the 
just  punishment  of  a  criminal.  For  the  academic 
experience  combined  the  elements  of  admira- 
tion, bloodlust,  and  moral  self-congratulation. 

Afterward,  I  began  to  recall  in  a  kind  of 
phantasmagoria  all  the  essays  1  had  read  where 
similar  executions  had  occurred.  I  remembered 
the  shapes  of  dismemberment:  occasions  when 
the  absurd  consequences  of  the  victim's  atgu- 
ments  were  displayed  for  all  to  see,  the  innumer- 
able times  people  had  been  garroted  by  their 
internal  self-contradictions.  But  most  vivid  of 
all  were  the  moments  when  the  characterologi- 
cal  defects  implicit  in  someone's  style  or  point  of 
view  were  indignantly  pataded  by:  following  tra- 
ditional lines  of  thought  was  translated  into 
cowardice;  depending  on  another  scholar's  work 
into  toadyism;  failing  to  mention  another  crit- 
ic's work  into  lack  of  generosity,  and  so  on.  The 
list  is  practically  endless.  We  feel  justified  in  ex- 
posing these  errors  to  view  because  we  are  right, 
so  right,  and  they,  like  the  villains  in  the  West- 
ern, are  wrong,  so  wrong. 

Lost  thus  in  amazement  at  the  venality  of  my 
fellow  human  beings,  I  remembered  something 


else,  an  essay  1  had  published  in  1981  that, 
tunc  anthologized,  had  been  in  many  ways  the 
making  of  my  career.  Strange  that  such  an  essay 
should  pop  to  mind.  And  then  I  realized:  the  es- 
say began  with  a  frontal  assault  on  another 
woman  scholar.  When  1  wrote  it  I  felt  the  way 
the  hero  does  in  a  Western.  Not  only  had  this 
critic  argued  a,  b,  and  c,  she  had  held  x,  51,  and 
?!  It  was  a  clear  case  of  outrageous  provocation. 
Moreover,  she  was  famous  and  I  was  not.  She 
was  teaching  at  a  prestigious  university  and  I 
was  not.  She  had  published  a  major  hook  and  1 
had  not.  In  this  David  and  Goliath  situation, 
surely,  1  was  justified  in  hitting  her  with  every- 
thing 1  had.  And  so,  casting  myself  as  champion 
of  the  oppressed  and  wielding  scare  quotes  and 
withering  sarcasm,  I  showed  the  world  the  evil 
of  her  ways  and  out  of  the  shambles  of  her  posi- 
tion went  on  to  build  a  temple  of  my  own.  The 
actual  onslaught  lasted  only  a  page  and  a  half, 
but  the  sense  of  outrage  that  produced  it  fueled 
me  as  I  wrote  the  entire  essay;  sometimes,  I 
would  even  reopen  her  book  to  get  back  my 
sense  of  passionate  conviction. 

I  did  this  instinctively  because  I  knew  sub- 
consciously that  it  would  sharpen  my  mind,  en- 
ergize my  body,  strengthen  my  will — in  short, 
that  it  would  restore  vigor  and  momentum  to 
my  argument.  In  order  to  proceed,  I  needed  to 
feel  again  the  moment  when  the  villains  go  too 
fat,  the  moment  of  righteous  wrath  which 
sweeps  evetything  else  away.  At  that  precise  in- 
stant, something  inside  says  "Chatge."  It  is  an 
expetience  of  tremendous  empowerment. 

The  showdown  on  Main  Street  isn't  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Western;  it's  not  the  special 
province  of  men  (as  opposed  to  women),  or  of 
popular  culture  as  opposed  to  literary  criticism. 
TV  cop  shows,  Rambo  and  Dirty  Harry,  and 
their  fans  do  not  occupy  a  different  moral  uni- 
verse from  the  one  populated  by  academicians. 
Violence  takes  place  in  the  conference  rooms  at 
scholarly  meetings  and  in  the  pages  of  profes- 
sional journals;  and  although  it's  not  the  same 
thing  to  savage  a  person's  book  as  it  is  to  kill 
him  with  a  six-gun,  I  suspect  that  the  nature  of 
the  feelings  that  motivate  both  acts  is  qualita- 
tively the  same. 

These  remarks  have  a  moralistic  tendency,  to 
say  the  least,  and  at  this  juncture,  it  would  seem 
I  ought  to  say  something  like,  "And  so  the  cow- 
boys and  the  farmers  should  be  friends,"  or  "Do 
unto  other  critics  as  you  would  have  other  crit- 
ics do  unto  you."  I  don't  believe  I've  earned  the 
right  to  such  pronouncements.  It's  difficult  to 
unlearn  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  and  this  very 
essay  has  been  fueled  by  a  good  deal  of  the  righ- 
teousness it  is  questioning.  So  instead  of  offer- 
ing  you  a  moral,  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
moment:  the  moment  of  tighteous  ecstasy,  the 
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aits] 

IE  STUFF  OF  LIFE 


"Portraits  and  Objects,"  a  show  of  photographs  by  Neil  Winokur,  at  Barbara  Toll  Fine  Arts,  a  gallery  in 
{ork  City,  last  winter.  Winokur  photographed  jigures  from  the  New  York  art  world  surrounded  by  their 
•xil  possessions.  Pictured  above  are  Chuck  Close,  a  painter,  and  Ealan  Wmgate,  a  dealer,  with  his  family. 


moment  when  you  know  you  have  the  moral 
advantage  of  your  adversary,  the  moment  of 
murderousness.  It's  a  moment  when  there's  still 
time  to  pause,  there's  still  time  to  recall  what 
happened  in  High  Noon,  there's  still  time  to  say: 
"I  don't  care  who's  right  or  who's  wrong.  There 
has  to  be  some  better  way  to  live." 


[Essay] 

WRITING  WITHOUT 
CONFLICT 


From  "Conflict,"  by  Ursula  K.  Le  Gum,  in  Danc- 
ing at  the  Edge  of  the  World,  a  collection  of  her 
essays  published  by  Grove  Press.  Le  Gain's  most 
recent  novel  is  Always  Coming  Home. 

A  rom  looking  at  manuals  used  in  college  writ- 
ing courses  and  from  listening  to  participants  in 
writing  workshops,  I  gather  that  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  idea  that  a  story  is  the  relation  of  a 
conflict,  that  without  conflict  there  is  no  plot, 
that  narrative  and  conflict  are  inseparable. 

Now,  that  something  or  other  has  to  happen 
in  a  story,  I  agree  (in  very  general,  broad  terms; 


there  are,  after  all,  excellent  stories  in  which 
everything  has  happened,  or  is  about  to  hap- 
pen). But  that  what  happens  in  a  story  can  be 
defined  as,  limited  to,  conflict,  I  doubt.  And 
that  to  assert  the  dependence  of  narrative  on 
conflict  is  to  uphold  social  Darwinism  in  all  its 
glory,  I  sadly  suspect. 

Existence  as  struggle,  life  as  a  battle,  every- 
thing in  terms  of  defeat  and  victory:  Man  versus 
Nature,  Man  versus  Woman,  Black  versus 
White,  Good  versus  Evil,  God  versus  Devil — a 
sort  of  apartheid  view  of  existence,  and  of  litera- 
ture. What  a  pitiful  impoverishment  of  the 
complexity  of  both! 

In  E.  M.  Forster's  famous  definition  (in  As- 
pects of  the  Novel),  this  is  a  story: 

The  King  died  and  then  the  Queen  died. 

And  this  is  a  plot: 

The  King  died  and  then  the  Queen  died  of  grief 

In  that  charming  and  extremely  useful  example, 
where  is  the  "conflict"'  Who  is  pitted  against 
what?  Who  wins? 

Is  the  book  of  Genesis  a  story.'  Where  is  the 
"conflict"?  Has  War  and  Peace  a  plot?  Can  that 
plot  be  in  any  useful  or  meaningful  way  reduced 
to  "conflict"  or  a  series  of  "conflicts"? 

People  are  cross-grained,  aggressive,  and  full 
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of  trouble,  the  storytellers  tell  us;  people  fight 
themselves  and  one  another,  and  their  stories 
are  full  of  their  struggles.  But  to  say  that  that 
is  the  story  is  to  use  one  aspect  of  existence, 
conflict,  to  subsume  all  other  aspects,  many 
of  which  it  does  not  include  and  does  not 
comprehend. 

Romcu  and  Juliet  is  a  story  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween two  families,  and  its  plot  involves  the 
conflict  of  two  individuals  with  those  families. 
Is  that  all  it  involves?  Isn't  Romeo  and  Juliet 
about  something  else,  and  isn't  it  the  something 
else  that  makes  the  otherwise  trivial  tale  of  a 
feud  into  a  tragedy? 

I  for  one  will  be  glad  when  this  gladiatorial 
view  of  fiction  has  run  its  course. 


[Fiction] 

MY  BROTHER 

From  Cat's  Eye,  a  novel  by  Margaret  Atu/ood, 
published  by  Doubleday.  Atwood's  stcrry  "Theol- 
ogy" appeared  in  the  September  1988  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 

M  y  brother  Stephen  died  four  years  ago.  I 
shouldn't  say  died:  was  killed.  1  try  not  to  think 
of  it  as  murder,  although  it  was,  but  as  some 
kind  of  accident,  like  an  exploding  train.  Or 
else  a  natural  catastrophe,  like  a  landslide. 
What  they  call  for  insurance  purposes  an  act 
of  God. 

He  died  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  or  someone's 
idea  of  it.  He  died  of  too  much  justice. 

He  was  sitting  on  a  plane.  He  had  a  window 
seat.  This  much  is  known. 

In  the  nylon-webbing  pocket  in  front  of  him 
was  an  in-flight  magazine  with  an  article  in  it 
about  camels,  which  he'd  read,  and  another 
about  upgrading  your  business  wardrobe,  which 
he  hadn't.  There  was  also  a  set  of  earphones  and 
a  vomit  bag. 

Under  the  seat  in  front,  beyond  his  bare 
feet — he's  taken  off  his  shoes  and  socks — is  his 
briefcase,  with  a  paper  in  it  written  by  himself, 
on  the  subject  of  the  probable  composition  of 
the  universe.  The  universe,  he  once  thought, 
may  well  be  made  up  of  infinitesimal  pieces  of 
string,  in  thirty-two  different  colors.  The  pieces 
of  string  are  so  small  that  "colors"  is  only  a  man- 
ner of  speaking.  But  he  is  having  doubts:  there 
are  other  theoretical  possibilities,  two  of  which 
he  has  outlined  in  his  paper.  The  universe  is 
hard  to  pin  down;  it  changes  when  you  look  at 
it,  as  if  it  resists  being  known. 

He  was  supposed  to  deliver  his  paper  the  day 


before  yesterday,  in  Frankfurt.  He  would  have 
heard  other  papers.  He  would  have  learned. 

Stuffed  under  the  seat  along  with  the  brief- 
case is  his  suit  jacket,  one  of  the  three  he  now 
owns.  His  shirtsleeves  are  rolled  up,  which 
doesn't  solve  much:  the  air-conditioning  is  on 
the  fritz  and  the  air  on  the  plane  is  overheated. 
Also  it  smells  bad:  at  least  one  washroom  toilet 
is  out  of  order,  and  people  fart  more  on  planes, 
as  my  brother  has  had  occasion  to  observe  be- 
fore, having  taken  a  lot  of  plane  trips.  This  is 
now  compounded  by  panic,  which  is  bad  for 
the  digestion.  Two  seats  over,  a  fat  bald-headed 
man  is  snoring  with  his  mouth  open,  releasing 
an  invisible  cloud  of  halitosis. 

The  shades  on  the  windows  are  pulled  down. 
My  brother  knows  that  if  he  were  to  raise  his  he 
would  see  a  runway,  shimmering  with  heat,  and 
beyond  that  a  dun  landscape  alien  as  the  moon, 
with  a  blinding  sea  in  the  background;  and  some 
oblong  brown  buildings  with  flat  roofs,  from 
which  reprieve  will  come,  or  not.  He  saw  all 
this  before  the  shades  came  down.  He  doesn't 
know  what  country  the  buildings  are  in. 

He  hasn't  had  anything  to  eat  since  this 
morning.  Sandwiches  arrived  from  outside, 
strange  granular  bread,  the  butter  on  it  liquid, 
some  sort  of  beige  meat  paste  that  hinted  of  pto- 
maine. Also  a  piece  of  pale  sweaty  cheese  in 
plastic  wrap.  He  ate  this  cheese  and  the  sand- 
wich, and  now  his  hands  smell  of  old  picnics, 
the  roadside  lunches  of  wartime. 

The  last  drink  of  water  was  doled  out  four 
hours  ago.  He  has  a  roll  of  peppermint  Life  Sav- 
ers: he  always  takes  them  on  trips,  in  case  of 
bumpy  rides.  He  gave  one  to  the  middle-aged 
woman  in  oversized  glasses  and  a  plaid  pantsuit 
who  was  sitting  beside  him.  He  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved she's  gone:  her  voiceless,  colorless  weep- 
ing, snuffly  and  monotonous,  was  beginning  to 
get  to  him.  The  women  and  the  children  have 
all  been  allowed  off,  but  he  is  not  a  woman  or  a 
child.  Everyone  left  on  the  plane  is  a  man. 

They  have  been  spaced,  two  by  two,  with  an 
empty  seat  between  each  pair.  Their  passports 
have  been  collected.  Those  who  have  done  the 
collecting  are  standing  at  intervals  in  the  aisles 
of  the  plane,  six  of  them,  three  with  small  ma- 
chine guns,  three  with  visible  grenades.  They 
are  all  wearing  airplane  pillowcases  over  their 
heads,  with  holes  cut  for  the  eyes  and  for  the 
mouths,  which  show  in  the  dim  light  as  white 
glints,  pink  glistenings.  Below  these  pillow- 
cases, which  are  red,  their  clothes  are  ordinary: 
a  leisure  outfit,  a  pair  of  gray  flannel  slacks  with 
a  white  shirt  tucked  in,  the  bottom  of  a  conser- 
vative navy  blue  suit. 

Naturally  they  came  on  board  in  the  guise  of 
passengers;  though  how  they  got  the  weapons 
past  Security  is  anyone's  guess.  They  must  have 
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had  help,  someone  .it  the  airport,  so  that  they 
could  jump  up,  the  way  they  did,  somewhere 
over  the  English  Channel,  and  start  shouting 
orders  and  waving  around  the  firearms,  hither 
that  or  the  things  were  already  on  the  plane 
in  pre-arranged  hiding  places,  because  nothing 
metal  gets  through  the  X  rays  these  days. 

There  are  two  or  possibly  three  other  men  up 
in  the  cockpit,  negotiating  with  the  control 
tower  over  the  radio.  They  haven't  yet  told  the 
passengers  who  they  are  or  what  they  want;  all 
they've  said,  in  heavily  accented'  hut  under- 
standable English,  is  that  everyone  on  the  plane 
will  live  together  or  else  die  together.  The  rest 
has  been  monosyllables  and  pointing:  you,  here. 
It's  hard  to  tell  how  many  of  them  there  are  al- 
together, because  of  the  identical  pillowcases. 
They're  like  those  characters  in  old  comic 
books,  the  ones  with  two  identities.  These  men 
have  been  caught  halfway  through  their  trans- 
formation: ordinary  bodies  but  with  powerful, 
supernatural  heads,  deformed  in  the  direction  of 
heroism,  or  villainy. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  this  is  what  my 
brother  thought.  But  it's  what  I  think  tor  him, 
now. 

Unlike  the  open-mouthed  man  beside  him, 
my  brother  can't  sleep.  So  he  occupies  himself 
with  theoretical  stratagems:  What  would  he  do 
if  he  were  in  their  place,  the  place  of  the  men 
with  pillowcase  heads?  It's  their  tension,  their 
hair-trigger  excitement  and  blocked  adrenaline 
that  tills  the  plane,  despite  the  lax  bodies  of  the 
passengers,  their  fatigue  and  resignation. 

If  he  were  they,  he  would  of  course  he  ready 
to  die.  Without  that  as  a  given,  such  an  oper- 
ation would  be  pointless  and  unthinkable.  But 
die  for  what?  There's  probably  a  religious  motif, 
though  in  the  foreground  something  more  im- 
mediate: money,  the  release  of  others  jailed  in 
some  sinkhole  tor  doing  more  or  less  the  same 
thing  these  men  are  doing.  Blowing  something 
up,  or  threatening  to.  Or  shooting  someone. 

In  a  way  this  is  all  familiar.  It's  as  if  he's  lived 
through  it  before,  a  long  time  ago;  and  despite 
the  unpleasantness,  the  irritation  of  it,  the  com- 
bination of  boredom  and  fear,  he  has  a  certain 
fellow-feeling.  He  hopes  these  men  can  keep 
their  heads  and  carry  it  off,  whatever  it  is.  He 
hopes  there  will  be  no  sniveling  and  pants- 
wetting  among  the  passengers,  that  no  one  will 
go  berserk  and  start  screaming,  and  trigger  a  jit- 
tery massacre.  A  cool  hand  and  a  steady  eye  is 
what  he  wishes  for  them. 

A  man  has  entered  from  the  front  of  the 
plane  and  is  talking  with  two  of  the  others.  It 
seems  to  be  an  argument:  there  are  gestures  of 
the  hands,  a  raised  word.  The  other  standing 
men  tense,  their  square  red  heads  scanning  the 
passengers  like  odd  radars.  My  brother  knows  he 


should  avoid  eye  contact,  keep  his  head  down. 
He  looks  at  the  nylon-webbing  pocket  in  front 
of  him,  furtively  peels  off  a  Life  Saver. 

The  new  man  starts  to  walk  down  the  aisle  of 
the  plane,  his  oblong,  three-holed  head  turning 
from  side  to  side.  A  second  man  walks  behind 
him.  Eerily,  the  taped  music  comes  on  over 
the  intercom,  saccharine,  soporific.  The  man 
pauses;  his  oversized  head  moves  ponderously 
left,  like  the  head  of  some  short-sighted,  dull- 
witted  monster.  He  extends  an  arm,  gestures 
with  the  hand:  Up.  It's  my  brother  he 

H points  to. 
ere  I  stop  inventing.  I've  spoken  with  the 
witnesses,  the  survivors,  so  I  know  that  my 
brother  stands  up,  eases  himself  past  the  man  in 
the  aisle  seat,  saying  "Excuse  me."  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face  is  one  of  bemused  curiosity: 
these  people  are  unfathomable,  but  then  so  are 
most.  Perhaps  they  have  mistaken  him  for 
someone  else.  Or  they  may  want  him  to  help 
negotiate,  because  they're  walking  toward  the 
front  of  the  plane,  where  another  pillowhead 
stands  waiting. 

It's  this  one  who  swings  open  the  door  for 
him,  like  a  polite  hotel  doorman,  letting  in  the 
full  glare  of  day.  After  the  semi-darkness  it's  fe- 
rociously bright,  and  my  brother  stands  blinking 
as  the  image  cleats  to  sand  and  sea,  a  happy  va- 
cation postcard.  Then  he  is  falling,  faster  than 
the  speed  of  light. 

This  is  how  my  brother  enters  the  past. 

I  was  on  planes  and  in  airports  for  fifteen  hours, 
getting  there.  I  saw  the  buildings  after  that,  the 
sea,  the  stretch  of  runway;  the  plane  itself  was 
gone.  All  they  got  in  the  end  was  safe  conduct. 

I  didn't  want  to  identify  the  body,  or  see  it  at 
all.  It  you  don't  see  the  body,  it's  easier  to  be- 
lieve nobody's  dead.  But  I  did  want  to  know 
whether  they  shot  him  before  throwing  him 
out,  or  after.  I  wanted  it  to  be  after,  so  he  could 
have  had  that  brief  moment  of  escape,  of  sun- 
light, of  pretended  flight. 

I  did  not  stay  up  at  night,  on  that  trip.  I  did 
not  want  to  look  at  the  stars. 

The  body  has  its  own  defenses,  its  way  of 
blocking  things  out.  The  government  people 
said  I  was  wonderful,  by  which  they  meant  not  a 
nuisance.  I  didn't  collapse  or  make  a  spectacle 
of  myself;  1  spoke  with  reporters,  signed  the 
forms,  made  the  decisions.  There  was  a  great 
deal  I  didn't  see  or  think  about  until  much  later. 

What  I  thought  about  then  was  the  space 
twin,  the  one  who  went  on  an  interplanetary 
journey  and  returned  in  a  week  to  find  his 
brother  ten  years  older. 

Now  1  will  get  older,  I  thought.  And  he  will 
not.  ■ 
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ESSAY 


SPEAK  LOUDLY, 

CARRY  A 
SMALL  STICK 

Foreign  policy  in  an  age  of  ambivalence 
By  Jonathan  Schell 


O  all  the  major  political  figures  of 
recent  years,  the  one  who  least  deserves  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  is 
George  McGovern.  If  the  Democrats  spoke  of  him  at  all  during  the  cam- 
paign last  fall,  it  was  as  something  to  he  recovered  from.  They  have  struck 
his  name  from  their  litany  of  revered  party  figures.  They  seek  to  bury  his 
memory.  Meanwhile,  his  victorious  opponent  in  the  landslide  election  of 
1972,  Richard  Nixon,  who  was  driven  from  office  in  midterm  by  the  virtual 
certainty  of  impeachment,  rides  high  in  public  esteem.  His  pronounce- 
ments on  foreign  policy  carry  weight.  His  books  ascend  the  best-seller  lists. 
He  plays  the  piano  at  Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  gala  birthday  party.  George  Bush, 
his  die-hard  defender  during  the  Watergate  crisis,  is  president. 

The  Republicans,  seeking  to  capitalize  on  this  odd  inversion  of  reputa- 
tions, have  sought  since  1976  to  frame  presidential  elections  as  rematches 
of  the  contest  between  Nixon  and  McGovern.  The  presidential  election  of 
1988  was  no  exception.  In  a  curious,  negative  way,  the  1988  campaign 
could  even  be  said  to  have  revolved  around  McGovern  and  the  ideas  that 
he  introduced  into  presidential  politics.  The  key  word,  of  course,  was  "lib- 
eral." The  campaign  hinged  on  the  Bush  campaign's  single-minded  effort 
to  affix  the  liberal  label  to  Governor  Michael  Dukakis,  and  on  Dukakis's 
ambivalent  and  ultimately  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  this.  Dukakis 
shunned  the  liberal  label  because  it  was  stained  with  the  mud  of  political 
defeat— of  Mondale  by  Reagan,  in  1984;  of  Carter  by  Reagan,  in  1980;  of 
McGovern  by  Nixon,  in  1972.  But  what  did  the  word  mean?  To  whom, 
exactly,  did  it  refer? 

Jonathan  Schell  is  the  author  of  The  Fate  of  the  Earth  and  other  books.  Observing  the 
Nixon  Years,  a  collection  of  his  New  Yorker  "Notes  and  Comment"  writings  on  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  Watergate  crisis,  will  be  published  next  month  by  Pantheon. 
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The  auc^tion  is  why 
the  country,  during 
the  McGovern' 
Nixon  years  and 
thereafter,  has 
insisted  on  following 
in  word  a  philosophy 
it  has  not  followed 
in  practice 
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A  clue  was  uttered  in  one  ot  the  campaign's  most  dramatic  mon  ; 
(which  was  not  in  tact  very  dramatic)  when,  in  the  last  weeks,  Du  f 
acknowledged  that  he  was  a  "liberal"  after  all.  However,  he  qualities 
term:  he  said  he  was  a  liberal  "in  the  tradition  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
1  larry  Truman  and  John  Kennedy."  This  list  is  notable  for  those  left  i 
Lyndon  Johnson,  1  lulx-rr  Humphrey,  Jimmy  Carter,  Walter  Mon 
and,  of  course,  George  McGovern,  to  name  a  few.  Dukakis  was  praise 
his  desperate  courage  in  owning  up  to  his  liberalism,  but  even  desp  I 
courage  was  not  enough,  apparently,  to  rescue  these  figures  from  pol  *.'• 
oblivion.  It  anything,  his  failure  to  mention  them  in  his  moment  of 
pi  ised  candor  pushed  them  into  a  deeper  obscurity.  The  fact  is  that  in  ;  f  * 
ing  to  define  his  political  heritage,  Dukakis  was  unwilling  to  cite  asi/; 
Democratic  figure  in  the  last  quarter-century.  Yet  neither  did  he  da 
repudiate  any  of  these  figures.  He  just  said  nothing  about  them.  It  w; 
omission  that  defined  the  central  problem  in  recent  years  tor  Democ  L 
candidates  tor  the  presidency.  If  they  shun  the  last  quarter-century  of 
party's  history,  they  appear  sheepish  and  evasive,  but  if  they  embrace 
history  they  open  themselves  up  to  the  sort  of  attack  mounted  so  succe 
ly  on  Dukakis  by  Bush. 

All  ot  this  campaign  behavior  would  be  perfectly  comprehensible 
were  not  that  the  election  of  1972  was  the  one  whose  results  were  null 
by  the  impeachment  proceedings  of  1974-  It's  a  thought-provoking 
about  American  political  lite  that  McGovern's  defeat  has  cost  the  Dt 
crats  more  than  Nixon's  resignation — in  the  face  of  charges  ot  high  cr  pAj 
and  misdemeanors — has  cost  the  Republicans.  This  disparity  points  tc  pl( 
of  the  central  mysteries  of  politics  in  the  post-Vietnam  period.  McGo\  [Vie 
after  all,  was  right,  as  the  country  as  a  whole  soon  came  to  believe,  a  pest 
the  two  great  issues  of  the  day — Vietnam  and  Watergare.  But  he  was  I  I 
something  more  than  right.  He — or  his  message,  at  any  rate — was  hee  p 
In  1972,  his  voice  cried  in  the  wilderness;  in  1974,  it  was  heard:  the  m  M 
did  demand  an  end  to  the  war  he  opposed,  and  the  war  ended;  the  nt  o 
Jul  grasp  that  Nixon  threatened  the  Constitution,  and  Nixon  was  fc  ltd 
from  office.  The  mystery  goes  beyond  the  tact  that  the  prophet  was  W 
honored  in  his  own  country,  for  while  he  was  losing  the  battle  for  pi  fian 
opinion  (and  has  gone  on  losing  it  to  this  day),  he  was  winning  the  b  Britai 
for  policy — for  the  decisions  he  wanted  on  the  matters  that  were  the  1 1  w 
fateful  ones  of  his  time.  The  deeper  question,  therefore,  is  not  whyndW 
disgraced  president  is  honored  while  the  unblemished  candidate  whi  m  ••• 
posed  him  and  warned  the  country  of  his  abuses  is  held  in  disrepute;  a[v 
why  the  country,  during  the  McGovern-Nixon  years  Ithe s 

L thereafter,  has  insisted  on  following  in  word  a  phi  lose  pu| 
that  it  has  not  followed  in  practice. 
I  atnin 
Unquestionably,  the  country's  rejection  of  McGovern  has  ti  Ke in 
with  its  response  to  the  Vietnam  War — the  issue  on  which  McGovern m  : 
tually  based  his  candidacy.  It  may  be  that  the  word  "liberal"  has  bee  fete 
abused  that  it  is  no  longer  useful  as  a  descriptive  term.  However  that  R 
be,  one  thing  is  certain:  there  can  be  no  honest  use  of  the  word  in  it 
United  States  today  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  movement  agajjattl 
the  Vietnam  War.  McGovern  was  the  anti-war  leader  of  his  time — the  fii 
one  who  carried  the  anti-war  banner  into  a  national  election.  On 
ground  alone,  he  qualities  as  the  liberal  of  his  time.  (As  it  happens,  h 
fact  championed  most  other  "liberal"  causes  of  the  day,  such  as  civil  ri 
and  the  war  on  poverty.)  And  if  any  attempt  to  define  liberalism  that  | 
eludes  him  rings  hollow,  the  reason  is  that  such  a  definition  seeks  to  e^ 
the  profound  issues  of  foreign  policy  raised  by  the  opposition  to 
war. 

At  the  root  of  the  war  was  a  geopolitical  ideology  that  was  firmly 
trenched  in  the  minds  of  the  three  president — Kennedy,  Johnson, 
Nixon — who  presided  over  the  war  effort.  They  and  the  vast  majorit 
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moii  foreign-policy  advisers  (not  to  mention  the  majority  of  senators  and 


sentatives  and  other  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  country)  were  con- 
:d  that  they  lived  in  a  world  put  together  in  such  a  way  that  if  the 
ed  States  allowed  the  insurgent  forces  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  (or 


e left o  )ther  country),  the  floodgates  holding  back  global  communism  would 
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and  communism  would  inundate  the  world.  It  is  hard  today,  with 
praisejm  in  communist  hands  but  communism  in  general  on  the  defensive 
id  the  world,  to  recall  the  foreboding,  bordering  on  panic,  that  afflict- 
merican  policymakers  when  they  contemplated  the  possibility  that 
1  Vietnam  might  fall.  After  leaving  the  White  House  (but  while  the 
1am  War  continued),  President  Johnson  summed  up  the  fears  of  a  gen- 
iteasi  on  of  policymakers  in  the  following  words: 

anestly  and  truly  believe  that  if  we  don't  assert  ourselves,  and  if  Chinese  com- 
nists  and  the  Soviet  Union  take  Laos,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  it  seriously  en- 
ters India,  Pakistan,  and  the  whole  Pacific  world.  Then  we'll  really  be  up  for 
"ft  bs.  . .  .We'll  lose  all  of  Asia  and  then  Europe,  and  then  we'll  be  a  rich  little 
nd  all  by  ourselves.  That  means  World  War  III. 
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n  President  Nixon  announced  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  April 
,  he  warned: 

when  the  chips  are  down,  the  world's  most  powerful  nation,  the  United  States 
America,  acts  like  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant,  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  and 
irchy  will  threaten  free  nations  and  free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 


in  April  1972,  as  a  North  Vietnamese  offensive  was  being  launched, 
in  told  Henry  Kissinger  that  if  the  regime  in  Saigon  fell  "not  only 
,h  Vietnam  but  the  whole  free  world  would  be  lost." 
eve,  al  nese  statements,  which  are  only  a  few  of  hundreds  that  could  be  cited, 
ct,  of  course,  the  famed  "domino  theory,"  according  to  which  the  fall 
outh  Vietnam  to  communism  would  cause  the  fall  of  its  neighbors, 
h  would  cause  the  fall  of  their  neighbors,  and  so  forth,  until,  at  last,  the 
ed  States  was  directly  thteatened.  The  domino  theory  was  powerfully 
toi  orted  in  the  minds  of  the  policymakers  by  what  is  known  as  the  lesson 
unich,  in  reference  to  the  meeting  in  that  city,  in  Septembet  1938,  of 
ch  and  British  leaders  with  Hitler.  It  was  then,  of  course,  that  France 
Britain  acceded  to  Hitlet's  demands  for  tettitory  in  Czechoslovakia, 
then  as  acquiescence  to  Hitler  had  only  led  to  Nazi  aggression  and  to  the 
ind  Wotld  War,  so,  the  policymakers  believed,  acquiescence  to  the 
munists  in  Vietnam  would  lead  to  more  communist  aggtession,  and, 
aps,  to  a  third  world  war. 

)  the  simple,  mechanical  imagety  of  the  domino  theory  was  later  added 
>re  supple,  psychological  variant  of  the  theory.  It  taught  that  the  fall  of 
jntry  to  communism  could  do  more  than  affect  its  neighbots;  it  could 
.'rmine  and  topple  countries  far  from  the  scene  by  destroying  theit  con- 
s'tc  ice  in  the  United  States'  capacity  or  will  to  ptotect  them — that  is,  by 
oying  the  "credibility"  of  the  United  States.  By  losing  its  credibility, 
v beer  Jnited  States  would  also  forfeit  the  "tespect"  (as  Nixon  liked  to  put  it) 
Le  Soviet  Union  and  China.  In  the  words  of  Kissinger,  a  strong  believer 
\e  importance  of  credibility,  "I  continue  to  believe  that  those  initia- 
at  the  summit  meetings  of  the  Nixon  years]  would  have  been  impossi' 
lad  we  simply  collapsed  in  Vietnam." 
n  t  rrictly  speaking,  the  doctrine  of  credibility,  which  ruled  policy 
ughout  the  Vietnam  War,  had  little  to  say  about  Vietnam  per  se.  It 
ed  no  counsel  regarding  the  histoty  or  politics  of  that  country  and  no 
ment  tegarding  the  question  of  whether  Vietnam  could  defend  itself  or 
efended  by  the  United  States.  Nor  did  the  doctrine  have  any  wisdom  to 
regarding  the  history  or  politics  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  light  to 
on  the  issue  of  whether  this  country  had  the  ability  or  will  to  fight  a 
such  as  the  one  in  Vietnam.  Rather,  the  doctrine  applied  to  the  rest  of 
d,  3  world.  It  predicted  that  if  the  United  States  proved  unable  to  prop  up 
iritj  South  Vietnamese  government,  and  if  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 


The  doctrine  of 
credibility  applied  not 
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of  the  world 
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The  credibility  theory 
might  prove  right  in 
some  future  place 
or  time.  But  in  this 
place  and  time 
it  was  wrong 


ment  therefore  fell,  then  other  countries  would  lose  confidence  in  the  U 
ed  States  and  fall  in  theit  turn.  It  pertained,  you  might  say,  to  event 
almost  any  country  but  Vietnam  and  the  United  States. 

History  rarely  provides  direct,  unequivocal  answers  to  our  questions, 
in  this  case  it  has  provided  them.  We  live  in  the  future  about  which 
credibility  theorists  made  their  predictions.  The  disaster  they  strove  so ; 
mantly  to  prevent — the  fajl  of  the  Saigon  regime — occurred.  Worse,  1 
fall  was  accompanied  by  the  fall  of  two  American  presidents — events  tl 
if  the  theory  was  right,  could  only  hugely  magnify  the  damaging  coi 
quences  of  Saigon's  fall.  After  all,  if  the  American  public  forced  out  pi 
dents  who  sought  to  "ptotect"  countries  against  attack,  then  how  cc 
other  countties  place  their  confidence  in  the  United  States?  However, 
dire  consequences  predicted  by  the  theory  failed  to  occur.  India  and  P 
stan  did  not  fall.  Countries  around  the  world  did  not  fall.  The  So 
Union  and  China  retained  their  "respect"  for  the  United  States  and  c 
incteased  it.  "Ftee  institutions"  all  ovet  the  world  remained  standing, 
free  world  did  not  collapse.  The  credibility  theory  was  tested,  and  it 
wrong.  It  might  be  logically  compelling  and  it  might 
historically  sound  and  it  might  prove  right  in  some  future  pi 
or  time.  But  in  this  place  and  in  this  time  if  was  wrong. 

he  policymakers'  belief  in  the  credibility  doctrine  can  be  seen 
burden  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  relieve  themselves  of.  Earnestly 
lieving,  as  they  did,  that  the  fall  of  the  Saigon  regime  would  bring  ruir 
the  ftee  world,  they  dated  not  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  But  observing 
they  also  did  and  with  increasing  clarity,  that  the  public  had  turned  aga 
the  war,  they  dared  not  stay  indefinitely.  By  the  end  of  Nixon's  first  te 
his  administration  was  at  an  impasse.  An  agteement  had  been  reachec 
quiring  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  but  permitting  North  V 
namese  forces  to  remain  in  place  in  South  Vietnam.  No  realistic  obset 
could  suppose  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  fail  to  attack  or  supp 
that,  if  they  did  attack,  they  would  fail  to  defeat  the  South.  Only  Ameti 
troops  and  bombers  stood  any  real  chance  of  preventing  this.  Therefc 
even  as  the  Nixon  administration  withdrew  American  forces  from  V 
nam,  it  faced  the  decision  whethet  to  teinttoduce  them  when  the  Nc 
Vietnamese  attacked.  Although  it  was  not  known  at  the  time,  we  r 
know  that  Nixon  had  sectetly  promised  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  t 
the  United  States  would  re-enter  South  Vietnam  "in  full  force"  if 
agreement  was  violated.  Whether  or  not  he  actually  would  have  done  s 
a  question  that  can  never  be  answered.  If  he  had,  it  seems  likely  th 
constitutional  crisis  dwarfing  even  Watergate  would  have  engulfed 
country. 

As  it  happened,  however,  that  moment  of  peril  never  came,  for,  1 
piece  of  lucky  timing,  the  Watergate  crisis  intervened.  The  story  of  Wa 
gate  drew  the  country's  attention  away  from  the  stoty  of  Vietnam.  A1 
when  the  Watetgate  story  reached  its  conclusion,  it  turned  out  to  h 
removed  from  the  scene  the  figute — Richard  Nixon — who  was  also 
central  protagonist  in  the  Vietnam  story.  Thus,  the  question  underly 
the  whole  credibility  docttine — whether  South  Vietnam  was  really  as 
portant  to  the  free  world  as  not  only  Nixon  but  at  least  two  othet  preside 
had  said — was  not  argued  through  and  settled;  it  was  simply  sidestepped 
some  mysterious  way,  Nixon's  departure  from  the  ptesidency  lifted  from 
country  the  burden  of  believing  that  it  had  to  protect  its  credibility  in  V 
nam;  it  was  as  if  he  carried  that  burden  away  with  him  to  San  Clemer 
This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  service  he  ever  performed  for  his  country, 
on  the  day  he  resigned  from  office,  but  not  one  day  eatlier,  the  Ameti 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  became  irrevocable,  and  the  decadedong  cr 
of  American  intervention  in  Vietnam  was  at  last  over. 

To  be  sure,  the  Watergate  crisis  had  grown  out  of  the  wat  in  the  f 
place,  and  the  legal  issues  raised  by  Watergate  were  at  bottom  the  ones  a 
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Leon  Leonwood  Bean  started  a 
company  77  years  ago  based  on  this 
simply  stated  business  philosophy.  We 
call  it  L.L.'s  Golden  Rule  and  today  we 
still  practice  it. 

Everything  we  sell  is  backed  by  a 
100%  unconditional  guarantee.  We  do 
not  want  you  to  have  anything  from 
L.  L.  Bean  that  is  not  completely 
satisfactory.  Return  anything  you  buy 
from  us  at  any  time  for  any  reason  if  it 
proves  otherwise. 
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handling  charges  on  orders  shipped 
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that  the  price  listed  is  the  only  amount 
that  you  pay.  There  are  no  additional 
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at  home  or  camp.  All  100%  guaranteed 
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Order  anytime  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year  by  mail  or  with  our  con- 
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Whenever  apparent 
toughness  could 
be  demonstrated 
without  paying  a  high 
cost,  the  Reagan 
administration  acted, 
and  the  public 
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raised  by  the  war.  They  were  the  questions  that  arise  in  any  full-scale 
stitutional  crisis:  What  are  the  powers  of  the  President  and  of  the  o 
branches  or  government?  Are  government  officials  hound  by  the 
What  are  the  rights  of  the  people?  However,  Watergate  permitted  t 
questions  to  be  answered  in  the  comparative  calm  of  courtrooms  and  i 
gressional  committee  rooms  rather  than  in  the  streets  and  on  foreign  ha 
fields,  as  they  would  have  been  had  Nixon  ever  ordered  a  returt 
Vietnam  "in  full  force." 

Aftet  all  the  years  oi  dire  warnings,  the  tall  ot  South  Vietnam,  whej 
came  in  1975,  was  barely  noticed  in  the  United  States.  At  the  height  ot 
debacle,  the  President — President  Gerald  Ford — made  a  point  of  pla\ 
golf.  The  nation  as  a  whole  went  quietly  about  its  business  as  if  it  had  n<  P 
occurred  to  any  American  that  some  special  importance  might  attacl 
the  fortunes  ot  halt  ot  a  small  country  that  was  now  h 
J  Overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  other  halt  on  the  other  sid 
J    the  world. 

T  Then 


len  facts  contradict  theories,  we  are  told,  the  theories  shouK 
discarded.  It  was  not  so  with  the  theories  that  led  the  United  States 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  is  a  large  hole  in  the  literature  on  the  Vietr 
War — the  hole  left  by  the  failure  of  the  policymakers  to  account  for  tl  % 
mistaken  belief  that  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  would  he  a  catastrophe 
the  United  States.  How  did  they  arrive  at  their  mistaken  theory?  What 
we  to  learn  from  the  experience?  How  do  they  advise  us  to  avoid  such  r  \ 
takes  in  the  future?  With  such  self-examination  lacking,  the  field  has  b 
left  clear  tor  analysts  who  have  stepped  forward  to  describe  Vietnam — 
chief  obsession  ot  the  nation  tor  more  than  a  decade — as  if  it  had  b 
nothing  more  than  some  freakish  exception  to  the  application  ot  a  po 
that  was  in  general  valid.  No  "lessons,"  these  people  argued,  should!  I  | 
drawn  from  the  experience,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  was  a  sort  of  mer  Ai 
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aberration — the  "Vietnam  syndrome."  The  war  had  ended,  hut  the  pict 
of  the  world — the  one  sketched  out  by  the  domino  theory  and  the  credi 
ity  doctrine — survived.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  period,  lasting  until  ab  k\. 
halfway  through  the  presidency  of  Jimmy  Carter,  in  which  this  doctr 
was  in  eclipse;  but  soon  it  was  advanced  again,  now  teaching  its  lessc  k\- 
about  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Once  again 
government  interpreted  internal  events  in  small  countries  simply  as  mo 
in  the  spread  of  world  communism.  Once  again  it  interpreted  the  "loss' 
any  country  as  the  first  stage  in  the  overall  collapse  ot  the  forces  of  freedci 
Once  again  it  saw  the  power  of  the  United  States  as  the  principal  or  s 
bulwark  against  this  drastic  eventuality.  And  once  again  it  saw  credibi 
as  the  critical  element  in  American  power. 

It  seemed  likely,  after  the  1980  election,  that  Ronald  Reagan,  who  r 
derided  the  Carter  administration  for  weakness,  would  in  his  administ  juarJ 
tion  revive  an  interventionist  policy.  But  as  the  years  went  by  the  interv* 
tion  never  came.  During  the  Vietnam  years,  belligerent  words  w  it  mi 
accompanied  by  belligerent  deeds.  That  was  what  credibility  was  thouf 
to  require.  In  the  Reagan  years,  the  world  of  words  and  the  world  ot  de< 
drifted  apart,  and  belligerent  words  seemed  to  become  an  end  in  the 
selves.  To  be  sure,  whenever  apparent  toughness  could  he  demonstral 
without  paying  a  high  cost — as  it  could,  for  example,  in  the  invasion  of  t 
tiny  nation  of  Grenada,  or  in  the  bombing  of  Libya  in  response  to  terrot  in o 
attacks  allegedly  planned  in  or  supported  by  Libya — the  administrati  tic1:: 
acted,  and  the  public  applauded.  But  when  intervention  clearly  had  a  hi  tpeo| 
cost  attached,  as  it  would  have,  for  example,  in  any  direct  intervention 
American  forces  in  Nicaragua  or,  after  a  certain  point,  in  stepped-up  int 
vention  in  Lebanon,  the  administration  held  back,  and  the  public  made 


complaint.  The  line  that  the  public  did  not  wish  to  cross  was  clearly,  if  r  fetter 


nobly,  drawn:  the  expenditure  of  the  lives  of  people  from  other  countr 


was  acceptable;  the  expenditure  of  American  lives  was  not.  (The  combir  tale* 
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of  tough  words  and  weak  actions  appeared  in  other  areas  of  policy,  too. 
example,  the  administration  was  in  theory  opposed  to  high  hudget  defi- 
but  in  practice  was  opposed  to  the  increased  taxes  that  were  needed  to 
jce  them.  This  performance,  too,  was  popular  with  the  public.) 
he  administration  proved  skillful  at  cutting  losses  in  situations  in  which 
costs  of  intervention  threatened  to  get  out  of  hand.  In  July  of  1983,  for 
1  retur  iance,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  defended  the  presence 
\merican  Marines  in  Lebanon  on  the  grounds  that  "a  force"  (presum- 
lam, wh(  /  the  Soviet  Union)  might  otherwise  take  over  the  Mideast,  and  there- 
heigkol  •  the  "credibility  on  a  global  scale"  of  American  power  was  at  stake;  yet 
Mofpla'  trtly  afterward  the  administration  quietly  withdrew  the  Marines  from 
it  had  n<  >anon.  And  in  May  1983  United  Nations  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
:ht  attach  1  of  "a  plan"  she  knew  of  "to  create  a  communist  Central  America,"  but 
American  forces  were  ever  dispatched  to  prevent  this.  (Instead,  the 
\  organized  the  contras,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oliver  North  secretly 
anized  the  delivery  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  money  to  them.  These 
icies  have  kept  Nicaragua  in  a  state  of  war  for  eight  years;  whether  they 
1  prove  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  Nicaraguan  government  has  yet  to 
seen.) 

The  public,  it  seemed,  was  philosophically  in  favor  of  intervention  but 
:erally  opposed.  Thanks  to  Watergate,  the  Vietnam  War  ended  while 
nation's  back  was  turned,  and  this  was  certainly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as 
pared  the  country  a  crisis  that  its  constitutional  system  might  not  have 
hstood.  Yet  it  may  be  that  just  because  that  crisis  never  took  place,  and 
irefore  no  final  debate  on  the  theories  that  underlay  the  war  ever  took 
ce,  those  theories  were  unaffected  by  the  deoacle  and  survived  to  guide 
be  ^icy  statements  (if  not  policy)  again.  Strangely,  after  ten  years  of  fighting 
Vietnam  and  political  turmoil  at  home,  the  war  remained  undigested  in 
Uic  opinion.  The  public  was  left  in  a  state  of  unresolved  ambivalence — 
jelled  by  the  tangible  prospect  of  any  more  Vietnams  yet  still  attracted  to 
policies  that  had  led  the  United  States  into  Vietnam.  McGovern's  po- 
■  credihj  cal  mistake  had  been  to  begin  to  articulate  a  picture  of  the  world  that 
ak  lected  only  one  side  of  the  public's  ambivalence.  President  Carter,  stray- 
i  further  down  this  path,  won  a  McGovern-like  reputation  for  weakness, 
d  was  rewarded  with  defeat  in  the  1980  presidential  election.  Reagan  was 
litically  wiser.  He  followed  to  the  letter  the  public  preferences  revealed 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Vietnam  War:  he  gave  the  public 
McGovernite  decisions  accompanied  by  Nixonian  talk,  and 
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the  public  returned  him  to  office  in  a  landslide. 
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rredibil  ^n  the  Reagan  years,  the  debate  over  the  war  was  generalized.  In  a 
monstration  of  the  power  of  sheer  analogy  in  the  nation's  political  think- 
g,  those  who  had  opposed  the  war  began,  during  the  Carter  years,  to  put 
rward  a  new  analogy — one  based  on  the  war  itself.  At  its  heart  was  the 
ea  of  the  limits  of  power.  Just  as  the  United  States  (in  spite  of  its  tremen- 
ius  military  strength)  had  failed  in  Vietnam,  so,  they  argued,  it  would  fail 
other  countries  in  which  it  might  intervene.  Furthermore,  they  said, 
,f Jee  volutionaries  in  small  countries  now  represented  not  world  communism 
!n  thei  it  chiefly  themselves;  therefore,  there  was  no  geopolitical  need  for  the 
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nited  States  to  oppose  them.  And  soon  the  idea  of  limits  was  broadened 
cover  matters  having  nothing  to  do  with  military  intervention.  Just  as 
ere  were  limits  on  the  usefulness  of  military  power,  it  was  said,  so  there 
ere  limits  on  the  world's  oil  supplies  (the  1973  OPEC  oil  embargo  was  fresh 
people's  memory),  limits  on  the  capacity  of  the  earth's  environment  to 
ithstand  ecological  disruption,  and,  perhaps,  limits  on  economic  growth, 
hese  limits  were  spelled  out  and  projected  into  the  future  in  a  bleak  vol- 
Tie  called  The  Global  2000  Report  that  President  Carter  had  ordered 
ritten. 

The  Republicans  seized  on  the  theme  of  limits — but  only  to  reject  it 
nolesale.  The  limits,  they  proclaimed,  were  all  imaginary — a  sweeping, 
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Unwilling  to  cither 
give  up  the  goals 
or  increase  the 
exertions,  the 
country  embarked 
in  the  1980s  on  its 
course  of  rhetorical 
toughness  and 
practical  restraint 


unwarranted  extension  to  all  national  policy  of  the  already  mistaken 
sons"  of  Vietnam.  Indeed  the  belief  in  limits,  they  asserted,  was  in  act 
ity  a  symptom  of  a  dangerous  "loss  of  nerve"  afflicting  the  West — a  coll 
of  will  that,  it  not  reversed,  would  send  the  West  into  a  needless, 
inflicted  decline.  In  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  analogy  the  Republi 
raised  again  the  banner  of  the  Munich  analogy,  which  thereby  ga 
broader  application  than  it  had  ever  had  before.  The  only  limit  on 
usefulness  of  force,  they  argued,  was  the  unwillingness  of  McGover 
Democrats  to  use  it.  (The  capture  of  American  hostages  by  Iranians 
the  failure  of  the  Carter  administration  to  compel  their  prompt  release 
held  up  as  an  object  lesson.)  The  limits  on  natural  resources,  on  the  r< 
ience  of  the  ecosphere,  and  on  economic  growth  were  also  illusory, 
Republicans  said.  In  place  of  the  Democrats'  general  "pessimism,"  basec  * 
the  idea  of  limits,  they  offered  a  general  "optimism,"  based  on  the  ide 
limitless  expansion.  The  Democrats  had  lost  "the  confidence  and  ontim 
about  the  future  that  has  made  us  unique  in  the  world,"  as  President  F  !  | 
gan  put  it  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1984.  The  nati< 
turnabout  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  was  now  complete.  The  ' 
son"  of  the  war  was  to  not  learn  any  lesson  from  it,  and 

I wisdom  applied  not  just  to  military  intervention  but  virt 
ly  to  any  matter  whatever, 
t's  a  commonplace,  and  a  well-founded  one,  that  American  pol 
in  recent  times  has  come  to  be  based  more  on  public-relations  images  r 
on  the  substance  of  issues,  and  many  explanations  of  a  technical  natur 
including  the  rise  of  television  and  of  public-opinion  polling — have  b 
ottered.  However,  the  nature  of  the  events  of  the  period  may  also  h 
played  a  role.  In  the  early  1970s,  the  nation  made  two  momentous  di  || 
sions:  it  left  South  Vietnam,  suffering  its  first  military  defeat  of  this  cer 
ry;  and  it  forced  Richard  Nixon  from  the  presidency  in  midterm, 
nation  made  these  decisions  in  anguish,  after  long  delay,  and  by  circuit  y 
paths,  but  it  did  make  them.  Neither  decision  was  in  any  way  casua 
accidental:  the  Vietnam  War  ended  and  Richard  Nixon  left  office  beca 
that  was  the  will  of  the  American  people.  In  1980,  this  same  Americ 
people  elected  as  president  a  man  who,  to  judge  by  his  record  of  support 
to  the  last  minute  for  both  the  war  and  President  Nixon,  favored  neithe 
these  decisions,  who  had  learned  nothing  from  them,  and  who  conduc 
himself  thereafter  as  if  neither  had  ever  occurred.  The  public,  however, 
not  grant  him  permission  either  to  repeat  military  intervention  of  the  V 
nam  variety,  as  its  unfavorable  reaction  to  the  idea  of  invading  Nicara^ 
showed,  or  to  abuse  the  powers  of  the  presidency,  as  its  reaction  to 

iiin°. 

Iran-contra  scandal  showed.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  once  advi  n 
unhappy  civil  rights  leaders  to  "watch  what  we  do  instead  of  what  we  se  ^ 
and  in  the  1980s,  the  American  public  as  a  whole  seemed  to  adopt  ^ 
motto  as  its  own.  Now,  not  just  the  government  but  the  people  apparer  ^ 
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wanted  to  say  one  thing  while  doing  another — to  talk  belligerently  but 
with  restraint. 


tr  ■ 

li, 


The  techniques  of  public  relations  permit  one  to  say  one  thing  wl  , 
doing  another,  and  in  the  1980s  the  need  for  such  an  ability  was  there  ^ 
went  back  to  the  final  days  of  the  Vietnam  War,  when  it  became  clear  tl 
the  United  States  could  not  achieve  what  it  wanted  (controlling  the  int 
nal  affairs  of  small  countries  around  the  world)  with  the  means  at  its  disp 
al.  Unwilling  to  either  give  up  the  goals  or  increase  the  exertions,  i 
country  embarked  on  its  bifurcated  course  of  rhetorical  toughness  and  pr 
tical  restraint.  There  followed,  during  the  Reagan  years,  the  most  spectat 
lar  flowering  of  the  techniques  of  political  public  relations  that  the  wo 
has  perhaps  ever  seen — a  flowering  in  which  the  world  of  images  often  ; 
peared  to  be  offered  not  just  to  prettify  policy  but  to  supplant  it.  An  el 
tion  is  meant  to  express  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  1980,  and  again 
1984,  that  will  may  have  been  not  to  come  to  grips  with  the  country's  pre 
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but  to  take  a  vacation  from  them. 

the  years  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  United  States  has 
i  at  peace,  and  this  is  to  the  credit  of  Presidents  Ford,  Carter,  and  Rea- 
(History  is  likely  to  judge  them  more  on  the  basis  of  what  they  did 
{  on  the  basis  of  what  they  said.)  One  reason,  certainly,  has  been  the 
ic's  reluctance  to  pay  the  costs  of  intervention.  Another,  which  might 
:  been  even  more  important,  was  that  intervention  rarely  beckoned, 
struggle  in  Vietnam  was  crucial  in  the  eyes  of  the  credibility  theorists 
iuse  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  "test  case"  of  communist  insurgencies  that 
;  primed  to  erupt  in  innumerable  countries.  The  Soviets,  it  seems, 
ed  this  expectation,  and  in  1961  Nikita  Khrushchev  announced  his 
tort  for  "wars  of  national  liberation."  Che  Guevara,  the  Cuban  revolu- 
ary,  looked  forward  to  "two,  three,  or  many  Vietnams."  They  never 
e.  In  the  post-Vietnam  War  years,  the  world  simply  failed  to  provide  a 
;  succession  of  wars  that  would  have  tempted  the  United  States  to  in- 
ene.  The  exception  is  Central  America,  where  the  impulse  in  the  ad- 
istration  to  intervene  has  been  strong  but  held  in  check,  apparently,  by 
public's  reluctance. 

he  American  war  effort  in  Vietnam  was  supposed  to  be  a  demonstra- 
.  of  our  strength  to  a  world  audience  anxious  to  see  us  display  our  "will," 
as  it  turned  out  the  audience  was  not  there.  No  doubt  doves  were 
led  to  point  out  that  the  United  States  could  not  prevail  in  this  or  that 
ation,  and  hawks  were  ready  to  answer  that  such  views  were  symptoms 
he  Vietnam  syndrome  and  that  this  time  intervention  would  work, 
id  in  fact  these  arguments  were  heard  in  a  lower  key  in  the  debate  about 
use  of  the  contra  proxies  in  Nicaragua. )  If,  in  the  second  Reagan  admin- 
iition,  the  doctrine  of  credibility  began  to  lose  its  grip  on  people's 
ds,  the  reason  was  not  that  the  argument  against  it  had  been  won  but 
r  events  did  not  supply  sufficient  grist  for  its  continuation.  The  theory 
at  last  beginning  to  starve  for  want  of  facts  to  keep  it  alive. 
Vnd  what  was  happening  in  those  years?  Many  things:  a  fundamentalist 
imic  movement,  as  divorced  from  American  capitalism  as  it  was  from 
iet  communism;  a  return  to  democratic  government  in  many  countries 
t  had  been  run  by  military  dictatorships  (no  need  here  for  the  United 
tes  to  uphold  dictatorial  regimes  against  left-wing  insurgents);  a  power- 
non-violent  rebellion  against  Soviet  totalitarian  domination  in  Po- 
d;  left-wing  (but  not  Soviet-controlled)  rebellion  against  military  and 
;archical  regimes  in  Central  America,  which  has  traditionally  been  re- 
ded by  the  United  States  as  its  "backyard";  a  far-reaching,  unpredictable 
vement  for  reform  throughout  the  communist  world,  from  Budapest  to 
jing- 

These  events — the  events  that  were  actually  redrawing  the  map  of  the 
rid — did  not  directly  refute  the  domino/credibility  theory;  they  were, 
the  most  part,  simply  irrelevant  to  it.  One  event,  however,  did  have  a 
ct  bearing  on  the  theory,  though  in  an  unexpected  way — the  Soviet 
asion  of  Afghanistan.  Seeming  at  first  to  offer  confirmation  of  the  no- 
n  that  world  communism  was  on  the  march,  it  later  offered  the  first  ex- 
ple  since  Hitler's  move  into  eastern  Poland  of  Soviet  armies  retreating 
;er  fire  and  in  failure  from  a  country  that  they  occupied.  This  spectacle 
med  to  confirm  one  of  the  principal  lessons  of  the  war  in  Vietnam:  in 
contemporary  world,  great  powers  find  it  either  impossible  or  profitless 
try  to  extend  their  domination  over  small  countries. 
If  in  today's  political  climate  another  Vietnam  seems  unlikely,  so  does 
ather  national  crisis  of  the  kind  that  grew  out  of  Vietnam.  What  the 
lited  States  might  have  done  to  its  Constitution  and  its  liberties  had 
tory  handed  it  "two,  three,  or  many  Vietnams,"  we  cannot  say,  al- 
xigh  the  record  of  what  we  did  to  ourselves  with  just  one  does  not  merit 
timism.  As  it  was,  the  policymakers'  predictions  were  wrong,  and  we  can 
ord  to  be  more  hopeful.  The  world,  unmindful  of  our  theories,  went  its 
n  variegated  way,  and  we  and  it  wete  spared.  sa 
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WHEN 
YOU'RE  A  GRIP 
(OR  A  BLOOD) 


T 

JLhe  drive-by  killing  is  the 
sometime  sport  and  occasional  initiation  rite  of  city 
gangs.  From  the  comfort  of  a  passing  car,  the  itiner- 
ant killer  simply  shoots  down  a  member  of  a  rival 
gang  or  an  innocent  bystander.  Especially  common 
among  L.  A.'s  Bloods  and  Crips,  the  drive-by  killing  is 
the  parable  around  which  every  telling  of  the  gang 
story  revolves.  Beyond  that  lies  a  haze  of  images:  mil- 
lion-dollar drug  deals,  ominous  graffiti,  and  colorfully 
dressed  marauders  armed  with  Uzis.  The  sociologists 
tell  us  that  gang  culture  is  the  flower  on  the  vine  of 
single-parent  life  in  the  ghetto,  the  logical  result  of 
society's  indifference.  It  would  be  hard  to  write  a  mo- 
rality play  more  likely  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  middle  class. 

Many  questions,  though,  go  unasked.  Who,  really, 
are  these  people?  What  urges  them  to  join  gangs? 
What  are  their  days  like?  To  answer  these  questions, 
Harper's  Magazine  recently  asked  Leon  Bing,  a  jour- 
nalist who  has  established  relations  with  the  gangs,  to 
convene  a  meeting  between  two  Bloods  and  two 
Crips  and  to  talk  with  them  about  the  world  in  which 
the  drive-by  killing  is  an  admirable  act. 

FORUM  51 


The  following  forum  is  based  on  a  discussion  held  at  the  Kenyon  Juvenile  justice  Center  in  south  c  entra/  Los 
Angeles.  Parole  Officer  Velma  V.  Stevens  assisted  in  the  arrangements.  Leon  Bing  served  as  moderator. 

LEON  BING 

is  a  Los  Angeles— based  journalist.  She  is  currently  writing  a  hook  about  teenage  lije  in  Los  Angeles. 

LIT  MONSTER 

was  a  member  of  the  Eight-Trey  Gangsters  set  oj  the  C  'rips.  /  le  is  twenty-three  years  old  and  currently 
on  probation;  he  has  served  tunc  foi  first-degree  murder,  jour  counts  oj  attempted  murder,  and  two  counts 

of  armed  robbery. 

RAT-NECK 

was  a  member  oj  the  107 -Hoover  Crips.  He  is  twenty-eight  years  old  and  currently  on  probation  after 
serving  time  for  attempted  murder,  robbery  with  intent  to  commit  grave  bodily  harm,  assault  and  battery, 

burglary,  and  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

TEE  RODGERS 

founded  the  first  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  Chicago-based  Blackstone  Rangers,  affiliated  with  the  Bloods. 
He  is  currently  the  resident  "gangologist"  and  conflict  specialist  at  Survival  Education  for  Life  and  Family, 

Inc. ,  and  an  actor  and  lecturer. 

B-DOG 

is  a  pseudonym  for  a  twenty -three -year-old  member  of  the  Van  Ness  Gangsters  set  of  the  Bloods.  Ajter  this 
jorum  was  held,  his  telephone  was  disconnected,  and  he  could  not  be  located  to  supply  biographical 

information. 


Getting  Jumped  In 

LEON  RING:  Imagine  that  I'm  a  thirteen-year-old 
guy,  and  I  want  to  get  into  a  gang.  How  do  I  go 
about  it?  Am  I  the  right  age.' 

LI'L  MONSTER:  There's  no  age  limit.  It  depends  on 
your  status  coming  into  it.  It's  like,  some  people 
get  jumped  in,  some  people  don't. 

RING:  Jumped  in? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Beat  up. 

R-IX3G:  Either  beat  up  or  put  some  work  in. 

RAT-NECK:  Put  some  work  in,  that's  mandatory, 
you  know,  a  little  mis  [misdemeanor] — small 
type  of  thing,  you  know. 

It's  like  this:  say  I  get  this  guy  comin'  up  and 
he  says,  "Hey,  Cuz,  I  wanna  be  from  the  set." 
Then  I'm  like,  "Well,  what  you  about,  man?  I 
don't  know  you — you  might  be  a  punk."  So  I 
might  send  him  somewhere,  let  him  go  and  ma- 
nipulate, send  him  out  on  a  burg'  or — 

RING: — is  that  a  burglary? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Yeah.  But  then,  you  might  know 
some  person  who's  got  a  little  juice,  and,  like,  I 
might  say,  "You  don't  got  to  go  through  that, 
come  on  with  me.  You  from  the  set." 

TEE  RODGERS:  If  you  click  with  somebody  that's  al- 


ready from  a  set,  then  you  clicked  up,  or  under 
his  wing,  you  his  protege,  and  you  get  a  ride 
in.  Now,  even  though  you  get  a  ride  in,  there's 
gonna  come  a  time  when  you  got  to  stand  alone 
and  hold  your  own. 

RING:  Stand  alone  and  hold  your  own?  Does  that 
mean  I  might  have  to  steal  a  car  or  beat  up 
somebody  or  commit  a  burglary? 

RAT-NECK:  Right. 

RING:  Is  there  another  way? 

RAT-NECK:  You  can  be  good  from  the  shoulders. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Yeah.  Fighting. 

TEE:  That's  one  of  the  best  ways.  A  homeboy  says: 
I'm  young  and  mean  and  my  mind's  more  keen 
And  I've  earned  a  rep  with  my  hands 
And  I'm  eager  to  compete  with  the  bangers 

on  the  street 
'Cause  I've  got  ambitious  plans. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  See,  when  Tee  was  comin'  up — 
he's  first  generation  and  we  second  generation. 
Now,  if  he  saw  me,  he  wouldn't  be  comin' 
from  the  pants  pocket  with  a  gat  or  a  knife,  he'd 
be  comin'  from  his  shoulders  like  a  fighter. 
That's  what  it  was  established  on.  Then,  later 
on,  come  a  whole  bunch  of  cowards  that  can't 
come  from  the  shoulders,  so  they  come  from 
the  pocket — 
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RAT-NECK:  — he  unloads! 

BING:  What's  the  most  popular  weaponry? 

B-DOG:  Whatever  you  get  your  hands  on. 

TEE:  Keep  in  mind  we  don't  have  no  target  ranges 
and  shit  where  we  get  prolific  with  these  guns. 

B-DOG:  Shoot  'til  you  out  of  bullets,  then  hack  up. 

RAT-NECK:  Bullet  ain't  got  no  name,  hit  whatever 
it  hit. 

TEE:  Wait  a  minute!  That  was  a  hell  of  a  question, 
'cause  the  mentality  of  the  people  that  gonna 
read  this  be  thinkin' — 

LI'L  MONSTER: — every  gang  member  walks  around 
with  that  type  of  gun — 

TEE: — and  I  can  hear  the  police  chief  saying, 
"That's  why  we  need  bazookas!"  Look,  put  it  on 
the  record  that  everybody  ain't  got  a  mother- 
fuckin'  bazooka — or  an  Uzi.  Okay? 

BING:  It's  all  on  the  record. 

B-DOG:  There  are  some  people  still  believe  in  .22s. 

TEE:  Or  ice  picks.  And  don't  forget  the  bat. 

RAT-NECK:  And  the  lock  in  the  sock! 

BING:  Are  there  little  peewees,  say,  nine-  to  ten- 
year-olds,  in  the  sets? 

RAT-NECK:  Yeah,  but  we  say  "Li'l  Loc"  or  "Li'l  Ho- 
mie"  or  "Baby  Homie."  We  never  use  "peewee" 
because  then  people  think  you're  a  Mexican. 
Mexicans  say  "peewee." 

TEE:  If  it's  a  Blood  set,  they  use  a  k  instead  of  a  c. 
Li'l  lok  with  a  k.  See,  Bloods  don't  say  c's  and 
Crips  don't  say  b's.  To  a  Blood,  a  cigarette  is  a 
"bigarette."  And  Crips  don't  say  "because," 
they  say  "cecause." 

BING:  What  prompted  you  to  join,  Li'l  Monster? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Say  we're  white  and  we're  rich. 
We're  in  high  school  and  we  been  buddies  since 
grammar  school.  And  we  all  decide  to  go  to  the 
same  college.  Well,  we  all  on  the  same  street,  all 
those  years,  and  we  all  just  decide  to — 

RAT-NECK: — join  the  gang. 

TEE:  What  I  think  is  formulating  here  is  that  hu- 
man nature  wants  to  be  accepted.  A  human  be- 
ing gives  less  of  a  damn  what  he  is  accepted 
into.  At  that  age — eleven  to  seventeen — all 
kids  want  to  belong.  They  are  un-people. 

BING:  If  you  move — can  you  join  another  set? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  A  couple  weeks  ago  I  was  talking  to 
a  friend  'bout  this  guy — I'll  call  him  "Iceman." 
He  used  to  be  from  Eight-Trey,  but  he  moved  to 
Watts.  Now  he's  a  Bounty  Hunter. 


B-DOG:  Boy,  that  stinks,  you  know? 

BING:  He  went  from  the  Crips  to  the  Bloods? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Yeah.  And  he  almost  lost  his  life. 

TEE:  When  you  switch  sets,  when  you  go  from  Cuz 
to  Blood,  or  Blood  to  Cuz,  there's  a  jacket  on 
you,  and  you  are  really  pushed  to  prove  yourself 
for  that  set.  Sometimes  the  set  approves  it,  and 
other  times  they  cast  you  out.  If  you  don't  have 
loyalty  to  the  first  set  you  belong  to,  what  the 
fuck  makes  us  think  that  you  gonna  be  loyal  to 
us?  That's  just  too  much  information.  Shit,  we 
kickin'  it,  we  hangin',  bangin',  and  slangin'. 
But  who  the  fuck  are  you,  and  where  are  you 
really  at?  Where  your  heart  at? 

B-DOG:  Perpetrated  is  what  he  is! 

BING;  What  does  that  mean? 

TEE:  A  perpetrator  is  a  fraud,  a  bullshitter. 

BING:  How  can  someone  prove  himself? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  All  right,  like  the  cat  Iceman.  They 
might  say,  "To  prove  yourself  as  a  Bounty  Hunt- 
er you  go  hit  somebody  from  Eight-Trey." 

B-DOG:  If  you  got  that  much  love. 

BING:  Hit  somebody  from  the  very  set  he  was  in? 

RAT-NECK:  Yeah.  Then  his  loyalty  is  there. 

BING:  But  is  it  really?  Wouldn't  someone  say, 
"Hey,  he  hit  his  homeboy,  what's  to  say  he 
won't  hit  us  if  he  changes  his  mind  again?" 

TEE:  Look,  when  he  changes  sets,  he's  already  got  a 
jacket  on  his  ass.  And  when  he  goes  back  and 
takes  somebody  else  out,  that  cuts  all  ties,  all 
love. 

B-DOG:  Can't  go  to  no  'hood.  Can't  go  nowhere. 
RAT-NECK:  There  it  is. 

TEE:  The  highest  honor  you  can  give  for  your  set  is 
death.  When  you  die,  when  you  go  out  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  you  are  respected.  When  you  kill 
for  your  set,  you  earn  your  stripes — you  put 
work  in. 

RAT-NECK:  But  once  you  a  Crip — no  matter 
what — you  can't  get  out.  No  matter  what,  woo- 
wah-wham,  you  still  there.  I  can  leave  here  for 
five  years.  Then  1  gets  out  of  jail,  1  gets  a  new 
haircut,  new  everything.  Then,  "Hey,  there 
goes  Rat-Neck!"  You  can't  hide  your  face.  You 
can't  hide  nothin'!  All  that  immunity  stuff — 
that's  trash.  Nobody  forgets  you. 

TEE:  That's  how  it  goes.  Just  like  L.A.P.  D. — once 
he  retire  and  shit,  that  fool  still  the  police!  He's 
still  strapped,  carrying  a  gun.  He's  always  a  cop. 
Same  with  us.  If  you  know  the  words,  sing 
along:  "When  you're  a  Jet,  you're  a  Jet  all  the 
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way,  from  your  first  cigarette  to  your  last  dying 
day." 

LI'L  MONSTER:  There  you  go. 

Hangin',  Bangin', Slangin' 

BING:  Once  you're  a  Blood  or  a  Crip,  do  you  dress 
differently?  We  hear  about  guys  with  their  jeans 
riding  low,  their  underwear  showing  up  top, 
wearing  colors,  and  having  a  certain  attitude. 

TEE:  See,  a  lot  of  that  is  media  shit.  A  brother  will 
get  up,  take  his  time,  spray  his  hair,  put  his 
French  braids  in,  fold  his  rag,  press  his  Pendle- 
ton or  his  khaki  top,  put  creases  in  his  pants, 
lace  his  shoes,  and  hit  the  streets. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  He's  dressed  to  go  get  busy! 

TEE:  He's  dressed,  pressed,  he's  down! 

BING:  Is  that  the  way  you  dress  after  you're  in? 

TEE:  The  reason  a  lot  of  brothers  wear  khaki  and 
house  slippers  and  shit  like  that  is  because  it's 
cheap  and  comfortable. 

B-DOG:  Ain't  no  dress  code  nowadays. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Look,  Rat-Neck  got  on  a  blue  hat,  I 
got  on  this  hat,  we  Crips.  B-Dog's  a  Blood:  he 
got  red  stripes  on  his  shoes,  and  that  is  that. 
Now  I  can  be  in  the  mall,  look  at  his  shoes,  and 
know  he's  a  Blood.  He  can  look  at  my  shoes — 
these  B-K's  1  got  on — and  say,  "He's  a  Crip." 

RAT-NECK:  But  then  again,  might  be  none  of  that. 
Might  just  be  ordinary  guys. 

BING;  I've  always  thought  that  B-K  stands  for 
"Blood  Killers"  and  that's  why  Crips  wear  them. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  It  stands  for  British  Knights.  I  don't 
buy  my  clothes  because  they  blue.  My  jacket 
and  my  car  is  red  and  white.  I  wear  the  colors  I 
want  to  wear.  I  don't  have  no  blue  rag  in  my 
pocket.  I  don't  have  no  blue  rubber  bands  in  my 
hair.  But  I  can  be  walking  down  the  street  and, 
nine  times  out  often,  the  police  gonna  hem  me 
up,  label  me  a  gangbanger — 

RAT-NECK: — or  a  dope  dealer. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  There's  only  one  look  that  you  got  to 
have.  Especially  to  the  police.  You  got  to  look 
black.  That's  the  look.  Now  B-Dog  here's  a 
Blood,  and  he  doesn't  even  have  to  be  gang- 
banging  because  if  I'm  in  a  mall  with  some  of  my 
homeboys,  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  gonna  look 
at  him  crazy-  That's  how  you  know.  He  don't 
have  to  have  no  red  on,  we  gonna  look  at  him 
crazy.  That's  the  mentality. 

TEE:  Let  me  give  up  this,  and  you  correct  me  if  I'm 
wrong:  police  officers  can  recognize  police  offi- 


cers, athletes  can  recognize  athletes,  gay  people 
can  recognize  gay  people.  Well,  we  can  recog- 
nize each  other.  It's  simple. 

BING:  When  someone  insults  you,  what  happens? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Depends  on  what  he  saying. 

BING:  Say  he  calls  you  "crab"  or  "E-ricket."  Or,  if 
you're  a  Blood,  he  calls  you  a  "slob."  These  are 
fighting  words,  aren't  they? 

RAT-NECK:  It's  really  just  words.  Words  anybody 
use.  But  really,  a  lot  of  that  word  stuff  don't  get 
people  going  nowadays. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  That's  right. 

TEE:  There  was  a  time  when  you  could  say  some- 
thing about  somebody's  mama,  and  you  got  to 
fight.  Not  so  anymore. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Now  just  ignore  the  fool. 

TEE:  But  if  somebody  say,  "Fuck  your  dead  home- 
boys,"  oh,  now  we  got  a  problem. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Yeah,  that's  right. 

TEE:  Somebody  call  me  "oo-lah"  or  "slob,"  fuck 
'em.  My  rebuttal  to  that  is  "I'm  a  super  lok-ed 
out  Blood."  There's  always  a  cap  back,  see  what 
I'm  saying?  But  when  you  get  down  to  the  ba- 
sics, like,  "Fuck  your  dead  homeboy,"  and  you 
name  the  homeboy,  that  is  death.  Oh  man,  we 
got  to  take  this  to  the  grave. 

BING:  Well,  let's  say  you're  with  your  homeboys 
and  someone  does  say,  "Fuck  your  dead  home- 
boys." What  happens  then? 

B-DOG:  That's  it.  The  question  of  the  matter  is  on, 
right  there,  wherever  you  at. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  He's  dead.  And  if  he's  not,  he's 
gonna — 

B-DOG: — wish  he  was. 

BING:  What  does  that  mean? 

TEE:  I  cannot  believe  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
are  that  naive.  The  point  of  the  matter  is,  if  he 
disrespects  the  dead  homeboys,  his  ass  is  gonna 
get  got.  Period.  Now  let  your  imagination  run 
free;  Steven  Spielberg  does  it. 

BING:  Why  this  intensity? 

TEE:  Because  there's  something  called  dedication 
that  we  got  to  get  into — dedication  to  the  gang 
mentality — and  understanding  where  it's  com- 
ing from.  It's  like  this:  there's  this  barrel,  okay? 
All  of  us  are  in  it  together,  and  we  all  want  the 
same  thing.  But  some  of  us  are  not  so  highly  mo- 
tivated to  be  educated.  So  we  have  to  get  ours 
from  the  blood,  the  sweat,  and  the  tears  of  the 
street.  And  if  a  homeboy  rises  up — and  it  is  not 
so  much  jealousy  as  it  is  the  fear  of  him  leaving 
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me — I  want  to  come  up  with  him,  hut  when  he 
reaches  the  top  of  the  barrel,  I  grab  him  by  the 
pants  leg  and  I — 

TEE  and  LI'L  MONSTER: — pull  him  back  down. 

TEE:  It's  not  that  I  don't  want  to  see  you  go  home, 
but  take  me  with  you!  As  a  man,  I'm  standing 
alone  as  an  individual.  But  I  can't  say  that  to 
him!  I  got  that  manly  pride  that  won't  let  me 
break  down  and  say,  "Man,  I'm  scared!  Take  me 
with  you — I  want  to  go  with  you!"  Now,  inside 
this  barrel,  we  are  in  there  so  tight  that  every 
time  we  turn  around  we  are  smelling  somebody's 
ass  or  somebody  else's  stinky  breath.  There's  so 
many  people,  I  got  to  leave  my  community  to 
change  my  fuckin'  mind! 

RAT-NECK:  Yeah! 

TEE:  That's  how  strong  peer  pressure  is!  It's  that 
crab-in-the-barrel  syndrome.  We  are  just 
packed  in  this  motherfucker,  but  I  want  to  feel 
good.  So  how?  By  bustin'  a  nut.  So  I  fuck  my 
broad,  she  get  pregnant,  and  now  I  got  another 
baby.  So  we  in  there  even  tighter.  In  here,  in 
this  room,  we  can  relax,  we  can  kick  it,  we  can 
laugh,  we  can  say,  "Well,  shit — homeboy  from 
Hoover's  all  right."  Because  we  in  a  setting 
now,  and  nobody's  saying,  "FUCK  HIM  UP, 
BLOOD!  FUCK  HIS  ASS!  I  DON'T  LIKE 
HIM — KICK  HIS  ASS!"  You  know  what  I'm 
saying?  That's  bullshit!  We  can't  just  sit  down 
and  enjoy  each  other  and  say,  "Are  you  a  man? 
Do  you  wipe  your  ass  like  I  wipe  my  ass?  Do  you 
cut?  Do  you  bleed?  Do  you  cry?  Do  you  die?" 
There's  nowhere  where  we  can  go  and  just  expe- 
rience each  other  as  people.  And  then,  when  we 
do  do  that,  everybody's  strapped. 

RAT-NECK:  Seems  like  nothin'  else .  .  . 

BING:  You  make  it  sound  inescapable.  What  would 
you  tell  someone  coming  along?  What  would 
you  tell  a  younger  brother? 

RAT-NECK:  I  had  a  younger  brother,  fourteen  years 
old.  He's  dead  now,  hut  we  never  did  talk  about 
it.  He  was  a  Blood  and  I  am  a  Crip,  and  I  know 
what  time  it  is.  I  couldn't  socialize  with  him  on 
what  he  do.  All  he  could  do  is  ask  me  certain 
things,  like,  "Hey,  bro,  do  you  think  I'm  doing 
the  right  thing?"  And,  well,  all  I  could  say  is, 
"Hey,  man,  choose  what  you  wanna  be.  What 
can  I  do?  I  love  you,  but  what  do  I  look  like, 
goin'  to  my  mama,  tellin'  her  I  smoked  you, 
smoked  my  brother?  What  I  look  like?  But  why 
should  I  neglect  you  because  you  from  there? 
Can't  do  that.  You  my  love."  And  if  1  don't  give 
a  fuck  about  my  love,  and  1  don't  give  a  fuck 
about  my  brother,  then  I  don't  give  a  fuck  about 
my  mama.  And  then  your  ass  out,  when  you 
don't  give  a  fuck  about  your  mama. 


Like  some  people  say,  "I  don't  give  a  fuck,  I'll 
smoke  my  mama!"  Well,  you  know,  that's  stu- 
pidity shit. 

BING:  I  realize  that  loyalty  is  paramount.  But  what  1 
want  to  know  is,  if  a  rival  set  has  it  out  for  some- 
one, does  it  always  mean  death? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Before  anybody  go  shooting,  it's  go- 
ing to  be,  "What  is  the  problem?"  Then  we  are 
going  to  find  the  root  of  the  problem.  "Do  you 
personally  have  something  against  Eight-Trey?" 
You  say,  "No,  I  just  don't  like  what  one  of  your 
homeboys  did."  Then  you  all  beat  him  up. 


There's  only  one 
look  you  got  to  have. 
Especially  to  the  police. 
You  got  to  look  black. 
That's  the  look 


B-DOG:  Beat  him  up,  yeah. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Just  head  it  up.  Ain't  nobody  else 
going  to  get  in  this. 

BING:  Head  it  up? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Fight.  One  on  one.  You  know,  head 
up.  And  then  it's  over. 

BING:  Are  you  friends  after  that? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Well,  you  not  sending  each  other 
Christmas  cards. 

BING:  What  if  you  just  drive  through  another  gang's 
turf?  Are  you  in  danger? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Yeah.  I  mean,  I  could  be  sitting  at  a 
light,  and  somebody  say,  "That's  that  fool,  Li'l 
Monster,"  and  they  start  shooting.  That  could 
be  anywhere.  Bam!  Bam!  Bam! 

BING:  Are  you  targeted  by  reputation? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Yeah.  That's  my  worst  fear,  to  be  sit- 
ting at  a  light. 

B-DOG:  That's  one  of  mine,  too. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  So  I  don't  stop.  I  don't  pull  up  right 
behind  a  car.  And  I  am  always  looking  around. 

B-DOG:  Always  looking. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  That's  my  worst  fear  because  we  did 
so  much  of  it.  You  know,  you  pull  up,  man, 
block  him  in,  and — 
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B-DOC: — that  was  it. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  They  put  in  work.  That  is  my  worst 
fear.  And  if  you  ever  ride  with  me,  you  notice  I 
always  position  myself  where  there  is  a  curh. 
That  middle  lane  is  no-man's-land. 

B-DOG:  That's  dangerous. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  You  know  how  they  say,  "Look  out 
for  the  other  guy"?  Well,  I  am  the  other  guy. 
Get  out  of  my  way.  Give  me  the  starting  posi- 
tion. You  know,  hecause  I  can — phew!  Claus- 
trophobia.  1  seen  that  shit  happenin',  man.  I  be 
that  shit  happenin',  man,  and  I  don't  never  want 
that  to  happen  to  me,  just  to  be  sitting  at  the 
light  and  they  take  your  whole  head  off. 

RING:  Say  everybody's  fired  up  to  get  somebody 
from  an  enemy  set,  but  there's  this  young  kid 
who  says,  "I  can't  do  that.  I  don't  feel  right 
about  it — this  is  a  friend  of  mine."  What's  going 
to  happen? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  There's  many  ways  that  it  can  be 
dealt  with.  Everybody  can  disown  him,  or  ev- 
erybody can  just  say,  "Okay,  fine,  but  you  gotta 
do  something  else."  See  what  I'm  saying? 

B-IKX):  But  he's  gonna  be  disciplined  one  way  or 
the  other. 

RAT-NECK:  'Cause  he  know  everything,  man,  and 
he  think  he  gonna  ride  on  up  outta  here? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  So  you  go  home  and  say,  "Yeah, 
mania.  I  got  out,  mama.  Everything's  cool." 
And  mama  looking  at  you  like — "Son,  are  you 
sure?"  'Cause  she  knows  damn  well  those  moth- 
erfuckers ain't  gonna  let  you  go  that  easy. 

TEE:  Now  that's  the  flip  side  to  those  motherfuckers 
who  say,  "1  smoke  anybody — I'll  smoke  my 
mama!"  We,  as  homeboys,  look  at  him  and 
say,  "Your  mama  carried  you  nine  months  and 
shitted  you  out,  and  if  you'll  kill  your  mama,  I 
know  you  don't  give  two  shakes  of  a  rat's  rectum 
about  me!" 

RAT-NECK:  He'll  kill  me.  He'll  smoke  me. 

BING:  What's  going  to  happen  in  1989?  Los  Ange- 
les has  the  highest  body  count  ever.  More 
deaths  than  in  Ireland. 

RAT-NECK:  Not  mote  than  New  York.  In  New  York 
they  kill  you  for  just  a  penny.  I  took  a  trip  to 
New  York  one  time.  This  guy  wanted  me  to  see 
what  it  was  like. 

BING;  You  mean  gang  life  in  New  York  City? 

RAT-NECK:  No,  to  see  how  people  live — gang  life, 
the  whole  environment,  the  whole  everything. 
I  was  there  for  two  days,  right?  He  took  us  to 
Queens,  Harlem,  the  Bronx — everywhere.  We 
talked  about  going  out  strapped.    He  said, 


"What  the  fuck,  you  can't  go  out  there 
strapped!  What's  wrong  with  you?"  But  I  say  I 
gotta  let  'em  know  what  time  it  is  and  carry 
something,  you  know,  'cause  we  don't  really 
know  what's  going  on  in  New  York.  But  we  hear 
so  much  about  New  York,  how  they  operate, 
how  rough  it's  supposed  to  be.  So,  okay,  we  de- 
cide we  gonna  carry  a  buck  knife — something. 
So  we  kickin',  walkin',  cruisin'  the  street,  ev- 
erything. And  then  1  see  a  homehoy  standin' 
right  here  next  to  me. 

And  he  come  up  to  us  and  do  some  shit  like 
this:  he  take  three  pennies,  shake  'em,  and 
throw  'em  down  in  front  of  his  shoe.  We,  like, 
what  the  fuck  is  this?  Is  it,  you  got  a  beef?  Like, 
he  knew  we  weren't  from  there.  So  we  not 
lookin'  at  him,  but,  like,  why  the  fuck  he 
throw  three  pennies  down  there?  Like,  was  it, 
"Get  off  our  turf"?  But  we  didn't  understand 
his  language.  Out  here,  it's  like,  "What's 
happenin'?  What's  up,  Cuz?  What's  up,  Blood?" 
But  in  New  York,  you  lookin'  at  the  damn  pen- 
nies, and  maybe  he  come  back  and  hit  you. 
Maybe  if  you  pick  up  the  pennies,  then  you  got 
a  beef  with  him.  Maybe  if  you  don't  pick  'em  up, 
then  you  supposed  to  walk  off.  But  shit,  we 
lookin'  at  the  pennies,  and  lookin'  at  him,  and 
it's  like  goddamn.'  So  we  walks  off  and  leaves  the 
Bronx  and  goes  to  Harlem. 

Oh,  man — that's  what  you  call  a  gutter.  You 
get  to  lookin'  around  there  and  thinking,  "God- 
damn, these  my  people?  Livin'  like  this?  Livin'  in 
a  cardboard  box?"  I  mean,  skid  row  got  it  goin' 
on  next  to  Harlem.  Skid  row  look  like  Holly* 
wood  to  them. 

Kickin'  It 

BING:  Did  you  vote  in  the  last  election? 

TEE:  Yeah,  1  voted.  But  look  at  the  choice  I  had: 
Bush  bastard  and  Dumb-kakis. 

RAT-NECK:  A  bush  and  a  cock. 

BING:  Why  didn't  you  vote  for  Jesse  in  the  primary? 

TEE:  I  truly  believe  that  shit  rigged.  Everybody  I 
know  voted  for  Jesse,  but — 

B-DOG: — Jesse  was  out. 

RAT-NECK:  It's  different  for  us.  Like,  what's  that 
guy's  name  shot  Ptesident  Reagan?  What  hap- 
pened to  that  guy?  Nothin'! 

BING:  He's  in  prison. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Oh  no  he's  not.  He's  in  a  hospital. 
TEE:  They're  studyin'  him. 

RAT-NECK:  See,  they  did  that  to  cover  his  ass. 
They  say  he  retarded  or  something. 
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B-DOG:  See,  if  I  had  shot  Reagan,  would  they  have 
put  me  in  a  mental  facility? 

RAT-NECK:  They  would  have  put  you  away  right 
there  where  you  shot  him.  Bam — judge,  jury, 
executioner. 

TEE:  Why  is  it  they  always  study  white  folks  when 
they  do  heinous  crimes,  hut  they  never  study 
us?  We  got  black  psychiatrists. 

BING:  What  about  all  this  killing,  then? 

TEE:  I'm  gonna  shut  up  now,  because  the  way  the 
questions  are  coming,  you  portray  us  as  animals. 
Gangbanging  is  a  way  of  life.  You  got  to  touch 
it,  smell  it,  feel  it.  Hearing  the  anger,  the  frus- 
tration, and  the  desperation  of  all  of  us  only 
adds  to  what  the  media's  been  saying — and  it's 
worse,  coming  out  of  our  mouths.  There  has  to 
be  questions  directed  with  an  understanding  of 
our  point  of  view.  Sorry. 

BING:  All  right.  Ask  one. 


TEE:  It's  not  my  interview. 

BING:  I'm  trying  to  understand  your  motives.  Let 
me  ask  a  different  question:  If  a  homeboy  is 
killed,  how  is  the  funeral  conducted? 

TEE:  You  got  four  different  sets  here  in  this  room, 
and  each  set  has  its  own  rules  and  regulations. 

RAT-NECK:  Okay,  like,  my  little  brother  just  got 
killed.  You  talkin'  funeralwise,  right?  At  this 
funeral,  Bloods  and  Crips  was  there.  But  didn't 
nobody  wear  nothin',  just  suits.  Every  funeral 
you  go  to  is  not  really  colors. 

TEE:  Thank  you!  Yeah! 

RAT-NECK:  You  just  going  to  give  your  last  respect. 
Like  my  little  brother,  it  really  tripped  me  out, 
the  way  I  seen  a  big  "B"  of  flowers  with  red  roses 
in  it,  and  one  tiny  blue  thing  they  brought.  And 
these  were  Bloods.' — goddamn!  Like  one  of  my 
homeboys  asked  me,  "What's  happenin',  Rat?" 
and  I  said,  "Hey,  man — you  tell  me."  And  I 


A  Gangbanger's  Glossary 


Bailer:  a  gangbanger  who  is  making  money;  also  high 
roller 

Cap:  a  retort 

Click  up:  to  get  along  well  with  a  homeboy 

Crab:  insulting  term  for  a  Crip;  also  E-ricket 

Cuz:  alternative  name  for  a  Crip;  often  used  in  a 
greeting,  e.g.,  "What's  up,  Cuz?" 

Down:  to  do  right  by  your  homeboys;  to  live  up  to  ex- 
pectations; to  protect  your  turf,  e.g.,  "It's  the  job  of 
the  homeboys  to  be  down  for  the  'hood" 

Gangbanging:  the  activities  of  a  gang 

Gat:  gun 

Give  it  up:  to  admit  to  something 

Hangin' ,  bangin' ,  and  slangin' :  to  be  out  with  the 
homeboys,  talking  the  talk,  walking  the  walk;  slang- 
in'  comes  from  "slinging"  or  selling  dope 

Head  up:  to  fight  someone  one-on-one 

Hemmed  up:  to  be  hassled  or  arrested  by  the  police 

'Hood:  neighborhood;  turf 

Homeboy:  anyone  from  the  same  neighborhood  or 
gang;  a  friend  or  an  accepted  person;  in  a  larger  sense, 
a  person  from  the  inner  city;  also  homie 


jacket:  a  record  or  a  reputation,  both  within  the  gang 
and  at  the  police  station 

Jumped  in:  initiated  into  a  gang;  getting  jumped  in 
typically  entails  being  beaten  up  by  the  set  members 

Kickin  it:  kicking  back,  relaxing  with  your  homeboys 

Loc-ed  out:  also  lok-ed  out;  from  "loco,"  meaning 
ready  and  willing  to  do  anything 

Make  a  move:  commit  a  crime;  also  manipulate 

Mark:  someone  afraid  to  commit  a  crime;  also  punk 

O.G.:  an  abbreviation  for  Original  Gangster;  i.e.,  a 
gang  member  who  has  been  in  the  set  for  a  long  time 
and  has  made  his  name 

OoAah:  insulting  term  for  a  Blood;  also  slob 

Perpetrate:  betray  your  homeboys;  bring  shame  on 
yourself  and  your  set 

Put  in  work:  any  perilous  activity  from  fighting  to 
murder  that  benefits  the  set  or  the  gang 

Set.  any  of  the  various  neighborhood  gangs  that  fit 
within  the  larger  framework  of  Bloods  and  Crips 

Smoke:  to  kill  someone 

Top  it  off:  to  get  along  well  with  someone;  reach  an 
understanding 
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looked  around,  saw  some  other  guys  there,  you 
know?  They  ain't  us,  hut  they  came  and  showed 
respect,  so — move  back.  Couple  of  them 
walked  hy  us,  looked  at  us,  and  said,  "That's  our 
homeboy,  that's  Rat-Neck's  brother." 

When  he  got  killed,  you  know,  1  had  a  whole- 
lot  of  animosity.  I'd  smoke  any  damn  one  of 
'em,  but  one  thing — one  thing  about  it — it 
wasn't  black  people  who  did  it.  That's  the  one 
thing  that  didn't  make  me  click  too  much. 
Now,  if  a  black  person  woulda  did  it,  ain't  no 
tellin'  where  I'd  be  right  now,  or  what  I'd  do,  or 
how  I'd  feel.  I'd  be  so  confused  I  might  just 
straight  out  tuck  my  job,  my  wife,  my  kid,  what- 
ever, and  say,  "1  don't  give  a  fuck  about  you — 
bro  got  killed!" 

BING:  How  did  he  get  killed:' 

RAT-NECK:  I  don't  really  know  the  whole  rundown. 

H  e  got  a  Ph.  D.  from 
SWU.  That's  a  Pimp 
and  Hustler  Degree  from 
Sidewalk  University 

TEE:  What  Rat-Neck's  saying  is  the  respect.  We 
buried  three  of  our  own  yesterday,  and  for  each 
one  we  went  to  the  mother  to  see  how  she 
wanted  it — 

LIT  MONSTER: — how  she  wanted  it!  That's  it! 

TEE:  'Cause  the  mother  carried  that  baby  for  nine 
months — that's  her  child.  It's  her  family,  and 
we're  the  extended  family.  She  got  the  first 
rights  on  what  goes  on  there.  It's  the  respect  fac- 
tor that  lies  there,  and  if  the  mother  says  there's 
no  colors,  you  better  believe  ain't  no  colors! 

RAT-NECK:  And  no  cartridges  in  the  coffin. 

TEE:  If  he  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  his  mama 
say,  "You  all  bury  him  like  you  want  to  bury 
him" — oh,  then  we  do  it." 

BING:  How  would  that  be? 

TEE:  If  he  was  a  bailer — you  know  what  I'm  say- 
ing— then  everybody  get  suited  and  booted. 

BING:  Do  you  mean  a  sea  of  colors? 

EVERYONE:  NO!  Suits  and  ties!  Shined  shoes! 

Ll'L  MONSTER:  Jump  in  the  silk! 

TEE:  We  own  suits,  you  know!  Brooks  Brothers, 


C  and  R  Clothiers!  And  some  of  the  shit  is 
tailored! 

BING:  You  mention  your  mothers  a  lot,  and  I  sense 
a  love  that's  very  real.  If  you  do  love  your  moms 
so  much  and  you  kill  each  other,  then  it  has  to 
be  the  mothers  who  ultimately  suffer  the  worst 
pain.  How  do  you  justify  that? 

B-DOG:  Your  mother  gonna  suffer  while  you  living, 
anyway.  While  you  out  there  gangbanging, 
she's  suffering.  My  mother's  suffering  right  now. 
All  my  brothers  in  jail. 

RAT-NECK:  My  mother's  sufterin',  sittin'  in  her  liv- 
ing room,  and  maybe  there's  a  bullet  comin'  in 
the  window. 

BING.  What  do  you  say  to  your  mother  when  she 
says,  "All  your  brothers  are  in  jail,  and  you're 
out  there  in  danger"? 

B-DOG:  We  don't  even  get  into  that  no  more. 

RAT-NECK:  She  probably  don't  think  about  that  at 
all — just  so  she  can  cope  with  it. 

B-DOG:  Me  and  my  mother  don't  discuss  that  no 
more,  because  I  been  into  this  for  so  long,  you 
know.  When  me  and  my  mother  be  together, 
we  try  to  be  happy.  We  don't  talk  about  the 
gang  situation. 

Ll'L  MONSTER:  Me  and  my  mother  are  real  tight, 
you  know?  We  talk  like  sister  and  brother.  I 
don't  try  to  justify  myself  to  her — any  more  than 
she  tries  to  justify  her  work  or  how  she  makes  her 
money  to  me.  What  I  do  may  come  back  to  hurt 
her,  but  what  she  does  may  also  come  back  to 
hurt  me.  Say  I'm  thirteen  and  I'm  staying  with 
my  mother,  and  she  goes  off  on  her  boss  and 
loses  her  job — how  does  she  justify  that  to  me? 

BINCi:  Well,  the  loss  of  a  job  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
an  actively  dangerous  life-style  in  the  streets, 
wouldn't  you  agree? 

TEE:  "An  actively  dangerous  life-style" — that  really 
fucks  me  up.  Okay,  here  we  go.  "Woman"  is  a 
term  that  means  "of  man."  Wo-man.  My  moth- 
er raised  me,  true  enough.  Okay?  And  she  was 
married.  There  was  a  male  figure  in  the  house. 
But  1  never  accepted  him  as  my  father.  My 
mother  can  only  teach  me  so  much  'bout  being  a 
man-child  in  the  Promised  Land.  If,  after  that, 
there  is  nothing  for  me  to  take  pride  in,  then  I 
enter  into  manhood  asshole  backwards,  and  I 
stand  there,  a  warrior  strong  and  proud.  But 
there  is  no  outlet  for  that  energy,  for  me  or  my 
brothers,  so  we  turn  on  each  other. 

So,  Mom  sends  us  to  the  show,  and  all  we  get 
is  Clint  Eastwood,  Superfly,  and  Sweet  Sweet  Bad 
Ass.  Now  what  goes  up  on  the  silver  screen 
comes  down  into  the  streets,  and  now  you  got  a 
homeboy.  And  mama  says,  "I  don't  want  you  to 
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go  to  your  grave  as  a  slave  for  the  minimum 
wage."  So  you  say,  "I  am  going  to  go  get  us 
something,  make  this  better,  pay  the  rent." 

The  first  thing  a  successful  athlete  does — and 
you  can  check  me  out — is  buy  his  mama  a  big- 
ass  house.  That's  what  we  want.  And  if  we  have 
to  get  it  from  the  streets,  that's  where  we  go. 

BING:  Why? 

TEE:  It's  the  same  everywhere.  A  sorority,  a  fraterni- 
ty, the  Girl  Scouts,  camping  club,  hiking  club, 
L.A.P.D. ,  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders,  are  all  the 
same.  Everything  that  you  find  in  those  groups 
and  institutions  you  find  in  a  gang. 

BING:  So  are  you  saying  there's  no  difference  be- 
tween the  motives  of  you  guys  joining  a  gang 
and,  say,  a  young  WASP  joining  a  fraternity? 

RAT-NECK:  You  got  a  lot  of  gangbangers  out  there 
who  are  smart.  They  want  it.  They  got  what  it 
takes.  But  the  difference  is  they  got  no  money. 

TEE:  I  know  a  homie  who  had  a  scholarship  to 
USC.  But  he  left  school  because  he  found  preju- 
dice alive  in  America,  and  it  cut  him  out.  He 
said,  "I  don't  have  to  stand  here  and  take  this. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  owe  my  great-grandfa- 
ther forty  acres  and  a  mule." 

LI'L  MONSTER:  Forget  the  mule,  just  give  me  the 
forty  acres. 

TEE:  So  he  took  to  the  streets.  He  got  a  Ph.D.  from 
SWU.  That's  a  Pimp  and  Hustler  Degree  from 
Sidewalk  University. 

BING:  If  it  went  the  other  way,  what  would  your  life 
be  like? 

RAT-NECK:  I'm  really  a  hardworking  man.  I 
make  bed  mattresses  now,  but  I  would  like  to 
straight  out  be  an  engineer,  or  give  me  a  day- 
care center  with  little  kids  coming  through,  and 
get  me  the  hell  away  as  far  as  I  can.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  be  myself  and  not  perpetrate  myself,  try 
not  to  perpetrate  my  black  people.  Just  give  me 
a  job,  give  me  a  nice  house — everybody  dream 
of  a  nice  home — and  just  let  me  deal  with  it. 

BING:  And  how  do  drugs  figure  into  this? 

LI'L  MONSTER;  Wait  a  minute.  I  just  want  to  slide  in 
for  a  minute.  I  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 
People  think  gangs  and  drugs  go  hand  in  hand, 
but  they  don't.  If  I  sell  drugs,  does  that  make  me 
a  gangbanger?  No.  If  I  gangbang,  does  that 
make  me  sell  drugs?  No.  See,  for  white  peo- 
ple— and  I  am  not  saying  for  all  white  people, 
just  like  what  I  say  about  black  people  is  not  for 
all  black  people — they  go  for  college,  the  step- 
ping-stone to  what  they  want  to  get.  And  some 
black  people  look  to  drugs  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
get  the  same  thing. 


B-DOG:  They  want  to  live  better.  To  buy  what  they 
want.  To  get  a  house. 

RAT-NECK:  Not  worry  about  where  the  next  meal 
come  from. 

TEE:  To  live  comfortable  and  get  a  slice  of  Ameri- 
can Pie,  the  American  Dream. 

B-DOG:  There  it  is. 

TEE:  The  Army  came  out  with  a  hell  of  a  slogan: 
"Be  all  you  can  be."  And  that's  it. 

We  all  want  the  same  thing.  We've  been 
taught  by  television,  the  silver  screen,  to  grow 
up  and  have  a  chicken  in  every  pot,  two 
Chevys,  2.3  kids  in  the  family.  So  we  have  been 
taught  the  same  thing  that  you  have  been 
taught,  but  there  is  certain  things  that  we  can 
hold  on  to  and  other  things  that — we  see  them, 
but  we  just  cannot  reach  them.  Most  of  us  are 
dealing  with  the  reality  of  surviving  as  opposed 
to,  "Well,  my  dad  will  take  care  of  it." 

BING:  Are  you  saying  that  gangbanging  is  just  an- 
other version  of  the  American  Dream? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  It's  like  this.  You  got  the  American 
Dream  over  there,  and  you  reaching  for  it.  But 
you  can't  get  it.  And  you  got  dope  ri«ht  here, 
real  close.  You  can  grab  it  easy.  Dealing  with 
the  closer  one,  you  might  possibly  make  enough 
money  to  grab  the  other  one.  Then  you  throw 
away  the  dope.  That's  a  big  if  now. 

BING:  Seriously,  does  anybody  ever  stop  dealing? 

B-DOG:  If  you  was  making  a  million  dollars  off  of 
drugs,  you  know  what  I'm  saying,  are  you  gonna 
give  that  up  for  a  legitimate  business? 

TEE:  This  goes  back  to  it.  You  started  out  for  need, 
and  now  you  stuck  in  it  because  of  greed.  That's 
when  you  play  your  life  away.  There  comes  a 
time  when  you  have  to  stop  playing,  but  as  far  as 
the  streets  go,  you  are  a  street  player.  Now  there 
may  come  a  time  when  you  say,  all  right,  I've 
played,  I've  had  time  in  the  gang,  now  I  got  to 
raise  up.  But  if  you  is  so  "reedy  that  you  cannot 
smell  the  coffee,  then  you're  cooked. 

BING:  But  if  you  do  get  out,  do  you  always  have  to 
come  back  when  your  homeboys  call? 

LI'L  MONSTER:  It  ain't  like  you  gonna  be  called 
upon  every  month. 

B-DOG:  Bur  if  you  ^ets  called,  then  you  must  be 
needed,  and  you  must  come. 

LI'L  MONSTER:  It's  like  this — and  I  don't  care  who 
you  are,  where  you  started,  or  bow  far  you  got — 
you  never  forget  where  you  coine  from. 

TEE:  That's  if. 

B-DOG:  You  never  forget  where-  you  come  from,  m 
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The  theories  of  literary  critic  William  Empson  aren't 
big  on  campus  anymore,  hut  they  seem  to  have  made  a 
comeback  among  Mideast  experts:  when  Yasir  Arafat 
read  the  Palestinian  Declaration  of  Independence  last 
November,  commentators  seldom  failed  to  mention 
Empson's  heloved  "ambiguity."  But,  whereas  New 
Critic  Empson  reveled  in  ambiguity,  the  old  critics  of 
the  Palestinians  used  the  word  either  to  dismiss  the 
declaration  or  as  an  excuse  to  not  really  read  it  at  all. 
The  New  York  Times's  editorial  on  the  text  and  the 
other  Palestine  National  Council  resolutions  ran  un- 
der the  headline  LESS  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE.  What 
New  Critic  would  have  ever  believed  that!  Herewith, 
a  close  reading  of  this  historic  text. 


In  the  opening  paragraph,  as  elsewhere,  one  hears 
echoes  of  the  1948  Israeli  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  the  Palestinian  text,  Palestine  "is  where  the 
Palestinian  Arab  people  was  born,  on  which  it  grew, 
developed  and  excelled";  the  Israeli  declaration 
states:  "Eretz  Israel  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Here  their  spiritual,  religious  and  political 
identity  was  shaped."  Both  the  Palestinian  and  Israeli 
warmer-uppers  would  seem  to  assert  a  natural  historic 
right  to  all  the  land  from  Jordan  to  the  sea.  The  Pales- 
tinians, however,  as  the  rest  of  the  text  shows,  recog- 
nize that,  inevitably,  they  have  to  trade  down  the 
broad  homeland  of  the  mind  for  a  narrow  state 
underfc  >ot. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  statement  in  the 
declaration:  the  acceptance  in  writing  of  the  principle 
of  partition.  It  rescinds  the  notorious  Article  19  of  the 
Palestinian  National  Charter,  which  states:  "The  par- 
tition of  Palestine  in  1947  and  the  establishment  of 
the  state  of  Israel  are  entirely  illegal."  This  means  that 
the  Palestine  National  Council  accepts  a  two-state  so- 
lution (reinforced  by  acceptance  below  of  all  UN  reso- 
lutions, including,  necessarily,  273,  which  admitted 
Israel  to  the  UN  in  1949).  Is  it  ambiguous?  Of  course. 
It  is  a  basis  for  negotiation.  It  is  not,  as  Israeli  off ic ials 
would  have  it,  a  clear  implication  that  the  PNC  wants 
the  two  states  to  return  to  the  proposed  1947  borders, 
borders  beyond  which  Israel  has  unambiguously  ex- 
panded. The  fact  is,  Israel  has  no  fixed  borders  today. 
And  nobody,  but  nobody,  in  Israel's  current  coalition 
government  talks  about  a  two-state  solution.  No  am- 
biguity there. 

Anton  Shammas,  tin  Israeli-Palestinian,  is  the  author  of  Arabesques,  a  novel. 
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"Dispossession,"  and  (below)  "prevarication  and  ne- 
gation," gives  it  away — Edward  Said  wrote  the  official 
English  translation.  The  Arabic  original  is  believed  to 
have  been  drafted  by  committee,  then  rewritten  by 
the  poet  Mahmoud  Darwish  (he  is  rumored  to  have 
kept  Ben-Gurion's  Israeli  declaration  in  front  of  him 
for  guidance);  the  Darwish  text  (according  to  Said) 
was  then  "covered  with  often  ludicrously  clumsy  in- 
sertions and  inexplicable  deletions."  Said  did  quite  a 
good  job  not  only  with  the  English  (he  is  a  literary 
critic!)  but  with  cutting  the  schmaltz  in  both  the  Ara- 
bic and  the  unofficial  English  texts.  The  Arabic  text  is 
too  much  to  chew:  too  large  a  pita,  too  little  butter. 
With  declarations,  as  with  so  much  else  since  '47,  the 
Jews  got  a  better  deal. 


"Rejects,"  more  than  any  other  word,  has  stirred  the 
embers  of  ambiguity.  Only  when  Arafat  later  tried 
"renounces"  did  he  manage  to  clear  things  up  for  the 
State  Department — though  not  for  the  Israelis,  of 
course.  This  paragraph,  I  should  mention,  draws 
heavily  on  UN  Resolution  181  (1947),  which  called 
for  each  of  the  states  to  be  created  by  partition  "to 
refrain  in  its  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  [my  emphases]  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of  any  State."  Worth 
noting,  too:  The  Israeli  Declaration  of  Independence 
says  nothing  about  rejecting,  condemning,  or  re- 
nouncing the  use  of  violence — although  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  villagers  in  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tories who  v/ish  that  it  did. 


An  unequivocally  nonsecular  ending — is  this  it  for 
the  long-promised  secular  democratic  state?  Let's  hope 
it  is  meant  only  to  assuage  ardent  Muslim  groups  in 
Gaza  and  religious  members  of  the  PNC.  And  herein 
lies  my  point:  The  Palestinian  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  a  political  document,  a  result  of  give- 
and-take  (between  Palestinians),  meant  to  inspire 
give-and-take  (with  Israel  and  the  other  key  player, 
the  United  States).  Ambiguity  is  the  hallmark  of  all 
such  documents — I  seem  to  remember  Camp  David 
being  praised  for  subtle  ambiguities  that  could  lead  to 
progress.  Let  me  clearly  state  that  ambiguity  should  be 
the  privilege  not  only  of  states  but  of  stateless  exiles 
and  refugees. 
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IN  LOVE 
WITH  ARIADNE 

By  William  Trevor 


I 


.mages  cluster,  frag- 
ments make  up  the  whole.  The  first  of  Barney's 
memories  is  of  an  upturned  hutter  hox— that 
particular  shape,  narrower  at  the  bottom.  It's  in 
a  corner  of  the  garden  where  the  grass  grows 
high,  where  there  are  poppies  and  pinks  among 
the  stones  that  edge  a  flower  hed.  A  dog  pants, 
its  paws  stretched  out  on  the  grass,  its  tongue 
trailing  from  its  mouth.  Barney  picks  the  pinks 
and  decorates  the  dog  with  them,  sticking  them 
into  his  hrindle  fur.  "Oh,  you  are  hold!"  The 
hem  of  the  skirt  is  blue,  the  shoes  black.  The 
hat  Barney  has  thrown  off  is  placed  again  on  his 
head.  He  has  a  stick  shaped  like  a  finger,  bent  in 
the  middle.  It  is  hard  and  shiny  and  he  likes  it 
because  of  that.  The  sunshine  is  hot  on  his  skin. 
There  is  a  baby's  perspiration. 

Barney's  mother  died  three  years  after  his 
birth,  but  even  so  his  childhood  was  not  un- 
happy. In  the  garden  at  Lisscrea  there  was  Char- 
lie Redmond  to  talk  to,  and  Nuala  was  in  the 
kitchen.  "Dr.  G.  T.  Prenderville,"  the  brass 
plate  on  the  wall  by  the  hall  door  said,  and  all 
over  the  neighborhood  Barney's  father  was 
known  for  his  patience  and  his  kindness — a 
bulky  man  in  a  tweed  suit,  his  graying  hair 
brushed  straight  back,  his  forehead  tanned,  a 
watch  chain  looped  across  his  waistcoat.  Char- 
lie Redmond  made  up  doggerel  and  twice  a  day 
came  to  the  kitchen  for  cups  of  tea,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  basket  of  peas  or  beetroot  or  what- 
ever was  in  season.  Because  of  the  slanderous 
nature  of  his  doggerel,  Nuala  called  him  a  holy 
terror. 

William  Trevor's  most  recent  book  is  The  Silence  in  the 
Garden,  a  novel. 


Lisscrea  House,  standing  by  the  roadside 
covered  with  Virginia  creeper.  There  were 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  Mulpat 
cottage.  Beyond  that  was  the  Edderys'  col 
and  an  iron  gate  that  separated  it  from  W; 
puhlic  house — single-storied  and  whitew; 
like  the  cottages.  Opposite,  across  the 
were  the  ruins  of  a  square  tower,  with  brat 
growing  through  them.  A  mile  to  the  wes 
the  Catholic  church,  behind  white  rail 
with  a  shrine  glorifying  the  Virgin  just  i 
the  gates.  All  the  rooms  at  Lisscrea  were 
and  narrow,  each  with  a  different,  flov 
wallpaper.  In  the  hall  the  patients  sat  on  ; 
of  chairs  that  stretched  between  the  front 
and  the  stairs,  waiting  silently  until  Dr.  1 
derville  was  ready.  Sometimes  a  man  v 
draw  a  cart  or  trap  outside,  or  dismount  fr 
bicycle,  and  the  doorbell  would  jangle  urge 
"Always  listen  carefully  to  what's  said  ai 
door,"  Dr.  Prenderville  instructed  Nuala 
I'm  out,  write  a  message  down." 

When  Barney  was  seven  he  went  to  schc 
Ballinadra,  waiting  every  morning  on  the 
for  Whelan's  cart  on  its  way  to  Ballir 
creamery  with  churns  of  milk.  The  bread 
brought  him  back  in  the  afternoon,  and  no 
that  changed  until  he  was  allowed  to  cycle 
Dr.  Prenderville's  old  Rudge  with  its  saddk 
handlebars  lowered.  "Up  the  airy  mount 
Miss  Bone's  thin  voice  enunciated  in 
schoolroom.  Her  features  were  pale  and  si 
her  fingers  stained  red  with  ink.  "There 
Miss  Bone,"  Charlie  Redmond's  cruel  dog 
recorded.  "She's  always  alone."  Miss  Bont 
tenderhearted  and  said  to  be  in  love  with 
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,  the  school's  headmaster,  a  married 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum,"  Mr.  Gargan 
y  repeated  in  gravelly  tones, 
he  Sunday  before  he  made  the  journey  to 
on  the  Rudge  for  the  first  time,  Barney 
lis  father  listening  to  the  wireless  in  the 
g  room,  a  thing  he  never  did  on  a  Sunday 
ig.  Nuala  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
dishcloth  in  her  hand,  listening  also, 
have  to  buy  tea,  she  said,  because  she'd 
lit  would  be  short,  and  Dr.  Prenderville 
ey'd  have  to  keep  the  curtains  drawn  at 
|s  a  protection  against  being  bombed  from 
□plane.  Charlie  Redmond  had  told  Bar- 
few  days  before  that  the  Germans  ate 
)read.  The  Germans  were  in  league  with 
ilians,  who  ate  stuff  that  looked  like 
De  Valera,  Charlie  Redmond  said, 
keep  the  country  out  of  things, 
war  that  began  then  continued  for  the 
>n  of  Barney's  time  at  school.  Lisscrea  was 
d  by  the  shortages  that  Nuala  had  antici- 
and  De  Valera  did  not  surrender  the  will 
lain  at  peace.  It  was  during  those  years 
arney  decided  to  follow  in  his  father's  and 
his  grandfather's  footsteps  and  be- 
come the  doctor  at  Lisscrea. 
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the  digs?"  Rouge  Medlicott 
|  iand  the  Pole,  Slovinski,  again  beckoned 
litress — not  because  he  required  more  cof- 
:  because  he  liked  the  look  of  her. 
mil,"  Barney  said.  "I'm  moving  out." 
en  he'd  arrived  in  Dublin  at  the  begin- 
f  the  term  he  found  he  had  not  been  all'o- 
a  set  of  college  rooms  and  had  been 
3  to  settle  for  unsatisfactory  lodgings  in 
aoghaire.  Greyhounds  cluttered  the  stairs 
house  and  broke  into  a  general  barking 
igined  provocation.  Two  occupied  a  terri- 
hey  had  made  their  own  beneath  the 
-room  table,  their  cold  noses  forever  in- 
lting  whatever  flesh  they  could  find  be- 
the  top  of  Barney's  socks  and  the  turnups 
trousers.  Rouge  Medlicott  and  Slovinski 
college  rooms  and  at  night  putsued  amo- 
iventures  in  O'Connell  Street,  picking  up 
ho'd  been  left  in  the  lurch  outside  cine- 
r  ice-cream  parlors. 

hy  doesn't  she  come  to  me?"  Slovinski  de- 
id  crossly,  still  waving  at  the  waitress, 
cause  you're  bloody  ugly,"  Medlicott  re- 
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dents  filled  the  cafe.  They  shouted  to  one 
er  across  plates  of  iced  buns,  their  books 
e  floor  beside  their  chairs,  their  gowns 
n  anywhere.  Long,  trailing  scarves  in 
and  white  indicated  the  extroverts  of  the 
Club.  Scholars  were  recognized  by  their 
it  eyes,  sizars  by  their  poverty.  Nigerians 


didn't  mix.  There  were  tablefuls  of  engineers 
and  medical  practitioners  of  the  future,  bota- 
nists and  historians  and  linguists,  geographers 
and  eager  divinity  students.  Rouge  Medlicott 
and  Slovinski  were  of  an  older  generation,  two 
of  the  many  ex-servicemen  of  that  time.  Among 
these  students  were  G.I.'s  and  Canadians  and 
Czechs,  a  couple  of  Scots,  a  solitary  Egyptian, 
and  balding  Englishmen  who  talked  about  Cecil 
Sharp  or  played  bridge. 

"You  meet  me  tonight,"  Slovinski  suggested 
in  a  peremptory  manner,  having  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  summoning  the  waitress.  "What  about 
tonight?" 

"Tonight,  sir?" 

"We'll  have  oysters  in  Flynn's." 

"Oh  God,  you're  shocking,  sir!"  cried  the 
waitress,  hurrying  away. 

Barney  had  gotten  to  know  Slovinski  and 
Rouge  Medlicott  through  sitting  next  to  them 
in  biology  lectures.  He  didn't  think  of  them  as 
friends  exactly,  but  he  enjoyed  their  company. 
Medlicott  had  acquired  his  sobriquet  because  of 
the  color  of  his  hair,  a  quiff  of  which  trailed  lan- 
guorously over  his  forehead.  There  was  a  hint  of 
flamboyance  in  his  attire — usually  a  green  vel- 
vet suit  and  waistcoat,  a  green  shirt,  and  a  bulky 
green  tie.  His  shoes  were  of  soft,  pale  suede.  He 
was  English  and  notably  good-looking.  Slo- 
vinski was  small  and  bald  and  still  wore  a  mili- 
tary uniform — a  shade  of  blue — that  Medlicott 
claimed  he  had  bought  in  a  lost-property  office. 
Slovinski  could  play  part  of  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony  on  his  teeth,  with  his  thumbnails. 

"1  heard  of  digs,"  Medlicott  said.  "Out  near 
the  zoo.  That  Dutch  fellow  was  after  them,  only 
he  decided  to  go  back  to  Holland  instead." 

It  was  in  this  casual  way  that  Barney  first 
came  to  hear  about  Gogarty  Street,  and  that 
evening  he  went  out  to  inspect  the  lodgings.  A 
woman  with  an  orange-powdered  face  and 
waved  black  hair,  kept "  tidy  beneath  a  net, 
opened  the  door  to  him.  A  discreet  smear  of  lip- 
stick outlined  her  lips,  and  there  was  a  hint  of 
eye  shadow  beneath  her  myopic-seeming  eyes. 
She  was  wearing  a  flowered  overall,  which  she 
apologized  for  as  she  removed  it  in  the  hall.  Be- 
neath was  a  navy  blue  skirt  and  a  cream-colored 
blouse  that  had  a  fox-terrier  brooch  pinned  to 
it.  She  folded  the  overall  and  placed  it  on  the 
hall  stand.  Normally  she  would  not  take  in 
boarders,  she  explained,  but  the  house  was  too 
large,  really,  for  herself  and  her  mother  and  her 
daughter,  just  the  three  of  them.  A  pity  to  have 
rooms  and  not  use  them,  a  pity  to  have  them 
empty.  The  trouble  was  that  smaller  houses 
were  usually  not  in  districts  she  cared  for.  She 
led  the  way  upstairs  while  still  speaking  about 
the  house  and  household.  "It's  a  residence  that's 
been  in  the  Lenehan  family  for  three  gen- 


erations,"  she  said.  "That's  another  consid- 
eration." 

The  door  of  a  room  on  the  second  floor  was 
open.  "Fusty,"  Mrs.  Lenehan  said  and  crossed 
to  tiie  window.  The  bed  was  narrow,  the  bed- 
stead of  ornamental  iron.  There  was  a  wash- 
stand  with  an  enamel  basin  on  it  and  a  shaving 
mirror  above  ir  on  the  wall.  There  was  a  ward- 
robe, a  chest  of  drawers,  two  holy  pictures,  and 
a  chair.  Patterned,  worn  linoleum  partially  cov- 
ered the  floor,  leaving  a  darkly  varnished  sur- 
round. There  were  net  curtains  and  a  blind. 

"The  bathroom  and  w.c.  are  oft  the  landing 
below,"  Mrs.  Lenehan  said.  In  Mr.  Lenehan's 
childhood  there  were  two  maids  and  a  cook  in 
this  house,  she  went  on,  and  in  her  own  day 
there'd  always  been  a  single  maid  at  least,  and  a 


scrubbing  woman  once  a  fortnight.  Now  you 
couldn't  get  a  servant  for  love  or  money.  She 
noticed  Barney  glancing  at  the  fireplace,  which 
contained  an  arrangement  of  red  tissue  paper. 
She  said  that  in  the  old  days  there'd  have  been  a 
fire  laid  in  the  grate  every  morning  and  coal 
blazing  cheerfully  every  evening.  Now,  of 
course,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  "Thirty 
shillings  would  he  fair,  would  it?  Breakfast  and 
6  P.M.  tea,  the  extra  meal  on  a  Sunday." 

Barney  said  he  thought  thirty  shillings  was  a 
reasonable  rent  for  what  was  offered. 

"Of  a  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Prenderville.  In 


advance  would  be  fair,  I  think." 
"Yes,  it  would." 
"Best  to  have  a  clear  arrangement,  1 
say.  No  chance  for  misunderstandings." 

1  wo  days  later  Barney  moved  in.  Wh 
unpacked  his  suitcases  and  was  waiting 
gong  that  Mrs.  Lenehan  had  told  him 
sound  at  six  o'clock,  there  was  a  knock 
door.  "I'm  Ariadne,"  Mrs.  Lenehan's  d 
said,  standing  in  the  doorway  with  a  bai 
low  soap  in  her  hand.  "My  mother  said  g 
this."  She  was  dark  haired,  about  the  sa 
as  Barney.  The  rather  long  mauve  dr 
wore  was  trimmed  with  black,  and  snow 
beads  were  looped  several  times  arou 
neck.  Her  lips  were  painted,  her  han 
wrists  delicately  slender.  Large  brown  e 
veyed  Barney 
and  with  curiosi 
"Thanks  very 
he  said,  taking 
of  soap  from  her 

She  nodded 
seeming  to  be  no 
interested  in  hin 
etly  she  closed  th 
and  he  listened 
toottall  on  the 
As  light  as  gossar 
said  to  himself, 
aware  of  a  plea 
sensation,  a  ting 
the  skin  of  his 
The  gitl  had  broi 
the  room  a  whiff 
fume,  and  it  rer 
after  she'd  gone 
ney  wanted  to  cl 
window  to  keep 
him,  but  he  also 
just  to  stand  thei 
The  sounding 
gong  roused  hin 
this  pleasant  r< 
He  had  never 
cared  for  the 
ance  of  the  girls- 
en  sometimes — whom  Medlicott  and  SI 
admired  in  cafes  or  on  the  streets.  Ariad 
different.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  aii 
her  and  an  unusualness.  As  well,  Barney 
ered  her  beautiful. 

"Fennerty's  the  name,"  a  small,  jaur 
woman  said  in  the  dining  room.  Wiry  wh 
grew  tidily  on  a  flat-looking  head;  ey 
beads  peered  at  Barney.  "Fennerty's  the 
she  repeated.  "Mrs.  Lenehan's  mother.' 

Barney  told  her  who  he  was.  The  last 
pant  of  his  room  had  been  employed  in 
bed-linen  department,  she  replied,  a 
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^on  Malley,  from  Carlow.  Now  that 
\  had  replaced  him,  the  house  would 
full.  There  had  been  difficulty  in  regu- 
tracting  the  rent  from  Con  Malley. 
.enehan  won't  tolerate  anything  less 
imptness,"  the  old  woman  warned, 
n  of  about  fifty,  wearing  a  navy  blue 
vercoat  and  tan  gloves,  entered  the  din- 
n.  "How're  you,  Mr.  Sheehy?"  Mrs. 
i  inquired. 

ting  himself  of  his  coat  and  gloves  and 
them  on  the  seat  of  a  chair  by  the  door, 
replied  that  he  wasn't  so  good.  He  had 
i  receding  chin,  with  features  that  had  a 
look  about  them  also,  and  closely 
hair,  nondescript  as  to  color.  The  re- 
f  his  coat  revealed  a  brown  pin-striped 
l  a  row  of  pens  and  pencils  clipped  into 
pocket  and  a  tiny  badge,  hardly  notice- 
the  left  lapel.  This  proclaimed  Mr. 
s  teetotalism,  the  emblem  of  the  Pio- 
>vement. 

d  a  bad  debt,"  Mr.  Sheehy  said,  sitting 
t  the  table.  Mrs.  Fennerty  vacated  a 
overed  armchair  by  the  fire  and  took 
:e  also.  Ariadne  entered  with  a  laden 
1  placed  plates  of  fried  food  in  front  of 
^e  diners.  Mrs.  Fennerty  said  the  thick 
■e  Relish  had  been  finished  the  evening 
and  when  Ariadne  returned  to  the  din- 
n  a  minute  or  so  later  with  a  metal  tea- 
■  brought  a  bottle  of  Yorkshire  Relish  as 
either  she  nor  her  mother  joined  the 
it  the  dining  table. 

you  know  Mattie  Higgins?"  Mr.  Sheehy 

I  of  Mrs.  Fennerty.  When  he  spoke  he 
>  teeth  trapped  behind  his  thin  lips,  as 
nervous  of  their  exposure.  "I  sold  him  a 

set.  Three  pounds  fifteen.  I  had  the 
;reed  with  him,  only  when  I  brought  it 

II  he  had  was  a  £5  note.  'I'll  have  that 
into  tonight,'  he  said.  'Come  back  in  the 
g.'  Only  didn't  he  die  that  night  in  his 


ly,  the  old  woman  crossed  herself.  "You 
ght  with  that  one,"  she  said, 
is  round  there  at  eight  o'clock  this  morn- 
ly  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  five  big 
•rs.  When  I  mentioned  the  wireless  they 
face  off  of  me.  A  good  Pye  wireless  gone 

Fennerty,  still  consuming  her  food, 
I  across  the  room  at  the  radio  on  the 
aiter  in  a  corner.  "Is  it  a  Pye  Mrs.  Lene- 
s?" 

:ard  the  Pye's  the  best." 
Id  that  to  the  daughters.  The  one  1  sold 
d  only  a  few  fag  burns  on  the  cabinet, 
e  of  them  laughed  at  me." 


"1  know  the  type." 

"Five  fat  vultures,  and  your  man  still  warming 
the  bed." 
"Strumpets." 

The  rest  of  the  meal  was  taken  in  a  silence 
that  wasn't  broken  until  Ariadne  came  to  clear 
the  table.  "I  meant  to  have  told  you,"  she  re- 
marked to  Barney.  "Your  window  gets  stuck  at 
the  top." 

He  said  it  didn't  matter.  He  had  noticed  her 
mother  opening  the  bottom  sash  in  preference 
to  the  top  one,  he  added  conversationally.  It 
didn't  matter  in  the  least,  he  said. 

"The  top's  stuck  with  paint,"  Ariadne  said. 

Mrs.  Fennerty  returned  to  her  place  by  the 
fire.  Mr.  Sheehy  put  on  his  navy  blue  overcoat 
and  his  gloves  and  sat  on  the  chair  by  the  door. 
Skillfully,  with  the  glass  held  at  an  angle,  Mrs. 
Fennerty  poured  out  a  bottle  of  stout  that  had 
been  placed  in  the  fender  to  warm.  On  her  invi- 
tation, accompanied  by  a  warning  concerning 
hasty  digestion,  Barney  occupied  the  second 
rexine-covered  armchair,  feeling  too  shy  to  dis- 
obey. Mrs.  Fennerty  lit  a  cigarette.  She  was  a 
boarder  the  same  as  Mr.  Sheehy,  she  said.  She 
paid  her  way,  Mrs.  Lenehan's  mother  or  not. 
That  was  why  she  sat  down  in  the  dining  room 
with  Mr.  Sheehy  and  whoever  the  third  boarder 
happened  to  be. 

"Are  you  at  Dowding's?"  She  referred  to  a 
commercial  college  that  offered  courses  in  ac- 
counting and  bookkeeping,  preparing  its  stu- 
dents for  the  bank  and  brewery  examinations. 

"No.  Not  Dowding's."  He  explained  that  he 
was  a  medical  student. 

"A  doctor  buries  his  mistakes.  Did  you  ever 
hear  that  one?"  Mrs.  Fennerty  laughed  shrilly, 
and  in  a  sociable  way  Barney  laughed  himself. 
Mr.  Sheehy  remained  impassive  by  the  door. 
Barney  wondered  why  he  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion there,  with  his  coat  and  gloves  on. 

"Six  feet  under,  no  questions  asked,"  Mrs. 
Fennerty  remarked,  again  laughing  noisily. 

Dressed  to  go  out,  Mrs.  Lenehan  entered  the 
dining  room,  and  Mr.  Sheehy's  behavior  was 
explained.  He  rose  to  his  feev,  and  when  the 
pair  had  gone,  Mrs.  Fennerty  said:  "Those  two 
are  doing  a  line.  Up  to  the  McKee  Barracks  ev- 
ery evening.  Sheehy  wouldn't  part  with  the 
price  of  anything  else.  Turn  round  at  the  bar- 
racks, back  by  the  Guards'  Depot.  Then  he's 
down  in  the  kitchen  with  her.  That's  Ned 
Sheehy  for  you." 

Barney  nodded,  not  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Sheehy's  courtship  of  Mrs.  Lenehan.  Neverthe- 
less, the  subject  was  pursued.  "Ned  Sheehy  has  a 
post  with  the  Hibernian  Insurance.  That's  how 
he'd  be  selling  wireless  sets  to  people.  He  calls 
in  at  houses  a  Int." 

"1  see." 


"He's  keen  on  houses,  all  right.  It's  the  house 
we're  sitting  in  he  has  designs  on,  not  Mrs.  Len- 
ehan  at  all." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure — " 

"It  there's  a  man  in  Dublin  that  knows  his 
hricks  and  mortar  better  than  Ned  Sheehy,  give 
me  a  gander  at  him." 

Barney  said  he  didn't  flunk  he  could  supply 
the  old  woman  with  such  a  person,  and  she  said 
th.it  ot  course  he  couldn't.  No  tlies  on  Ned 
Sheehy,  she  said,  in  spite  ot  what  you  might 
think  to  look  at  him. 

"She  made  a  mistake  the  first,  time  and  she'll 
make  another  before  she's  finished.  You  could 
turn  that  one's  head  like  the  wind  would  turn  a 
weathercock." 

Ariadne  came  in  with  the  Evening  Herald  and 
handed  it  to  her  grandmother.  Barney  smiled  at 
her,  hut  she  didn't  notice.  Mrs.  Fennerty  he- 
came  engrossed  in  the  newspaper.  Barney  went 
upstairs. 

In  time,  he  heard  tootsteps  in  the  room  above 
his,  and  knew  they  were  Ariadne's.  They 
crossed  the  room  to  the  window.  The  blind  was 
drawn  down.  Ariadne  crossed  the  room  again, 
hack  and  forth,  hack  and  forth.  He  knew  when 
she  took  her  shoes  ott. 


H 


.andwritten  notes  clamored  tor  attention 
on  the  green  haize  ot  the  hoard  beside  the  lodge 
ot  the  university's  porters:  love  letters,  hriet 
lines  ot  rejection,  relationships  terminated, 
charges  of  treachery,  a  stranger's  admiration 
confessed.  The  same  envelope  remained  on  the 
haize-covered  hoard  for  months:  "R.  R.  Wood- 
ley,"  it  said,  hut  R.  R.  Woodley  either  did  not 
exist  or  had  long  since  ceased  to  he  an  under- 
graduate. "It  is  hard  to  find  myself  the  way  I  am, 
and  to  he  alone  with  not  a  soul  to  turn  to":  a 
heart  was  laid  hare  within  the  dust-soiled  enve- 
lope, its  ache  revealed  to  the  general  curiosity. 
But  other  notes,  on  torn  half-sheets  ot  exercise 
paper,  remained  on  the  green  hoard  for  only  a 
tew  hours,  disappearing  forever  while  they  were 
still  fresh. 

Within  their  fire-warmed  lodge  the  porters 
were  a  suspicious  breed  of  men  well  used  to  at- 
tempted circumvention  ot  the  law  that  began 
where  their  own  rule  did.  They  wore  black  vel- 
vet jockey  caps;  one  carried  a  mace  on  ceremo- 
nial occasions.  They  saw  to  it  that  bicycles  were 
wheeled  through  the  vast  archway  they  guard- 
ed, and  that  female  undergraduates  passed  in 
and  out  during  the  permitted  hours  only,  and 
that  their  hook  was  signed  when  this  was  neces- 
sary. In  the  archway  itself,  posters  advertised 
dances  and  theatrical  productions.  Eminent 
visitors  were  announced.  Societies'  account 
sheets  were  published.  There  were  reports  of 
missionary  work  in  Africa. 
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Beyond  this  entrance,  dark  facades  T 
around  a  cobbled  square.  Loops  of  ch  ' 
tected  tidily  shorn  lawns.  The  chapi  ^ 
stolidly  at  the  pillars  of  the  examinati Ci 
Gold  numerals  lightened  the  blue  fee 
dining-hall  clock.  A  campanile  rose  fi  •! 

Barney  attended  the  lectures  ( 11 
McGusty  and  Professor  Makepeace-Gi 
the  elderly  Dr.  Posse,  who  had  beer  5 
medical  school  in  his  father's  tim 
McGusty  was  a  long-winded  young  man  ' 
sor  Makepeace-Green  a  tetchily  severe  1 
who  particularly  objected  to  Slovinski 
the  l\uly  Sketch  during  her  lectures, 
dents  ot  Barney's  age  keenly  took  notes 
attention,  hut  the  recent  shedding  of 
discipline  by  the  ex-servicemen  left  th<  < 
less  ot  their  academic  obligations.  "Listt  *C 
vinski  regularly  invited,  interrupts  B' 
McGusty's  dissertation  on  the  tunctic'  ! 
the  bile  ducts  by  playing  Beethoven 
teeth 

The  medical  students  favored  certai 
houses:  the  International  Bar,  Ryan's 
Street,  McFadden's.  After  an  evening 
ing  they  danced  in  the  Crystal  Ballroo 
round  pots  of  tea  in  the  cafe  attache*  si 
Green  Cinema,  where  the  private  lives  P 
mentors  were  breezily  speculated  upon 
the  most  part  scorned.  On  such  occasi 
vinski  spoke  of  his  wartime  liaisons,  ani 
cott  retailed  the  appetites  of  a  baker's  \  t 
Mrs.  Claudia  Rigg  ot  Bournemouth,  i 
ney — years  later — this  time  in  his  lif<  SI  in 
minutely  preserved  as  his  childhood  at  I  tent 
And  always,  at  the  heart  of  the  niemf. 
Mrs.  Lenehan's  household  in 
Street. 


Y 


[also, 

.ou've  maybe  not  come  across  tl  >n 
Ariadne  before,"  Mrs.  Lenehan  said  on 
ing  in  the  hall,  adding  that  she'd  foun(|ik 
story  in  Model  Housekeeping.  Had  a  si 
horn  instead  of  a  daughter,  he'd  ha 
christened  Paul,  that  being  a  family  n 
her  own  side.  As  soon  as  she'd  seen 
written  down  she'd  settled  tor  it. 

Barney  liked  the  name  also.  He  th 
suited  Mrs.  Lenehan's  daughter,  whom 
ingly  he  found  himself  thinking  about, 
larly  during  the  lectures  ot  Bore  McGi 
Professor  Makepeace-Green.  Ariadne, 
discovered,  didn't  go  out  to  work;  her  w  .liadr 
in  her  mother's  house,  and  it  was  there 
the  lectures,  that  he  imagined  her.  She 
with  the  cleaning  and  the  preparation 
and  the  washing-up  atterward.  She  was  < 
the  stairs  with  a  dustpan  and  brush;  she  ] 
the  brass  on  the  front  door.  Every  mon 
set  the  dining-room  tire,  and  lit  it  ev< 
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)nce  in  a  while  she  and  her  mother 
">o!c  a;  the  windows. 

Lenehan  occasionally  sang  while  she 
ed  her  household  tasks.  Ariadne  didn't, 
lace  'as  no  trace  of  reluctance  in  her  expres- 
ly  a  kind  of  vagueness:  she  had  the  look 
it,  Barney  found  himself  thinking  once, 
thought  remained  with  him.  In  the  din- 
n  he  was  usually  the  last  to  finish  break- 
time  iliberately  dawdling.  Ariadne  came  in 
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ray  and,  seeing  him  still  at  the  table,  ab- 
he  time  by  damping  the  fire  down  with 
k  and  picking  up  the  mantelpiece  orna- 
te ijand  dusting  them.  Her  elegant  hands 
delicate  as  the  porcelain  she  attended 
her  clothes  never  varied:  the  same  shade 
/e  combined  repeatedly  with  mourner's 
'Good  evening,  Mr.  Prenderville,"  she 
les  whispered  in  the  dusk  of  the  hall,  a 
figure  passing  from  one  closed  door  to 
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he'd  been  in  the  lodgings  a  month,  Bar- 
i  familiar  with  every  movement  in  the 
oove  his.  When  Ariadne  left  it  and  did 
■  irn  within  a  few  minutes  he  said  to  him- 
t  she  was  washing  her  hair,  which  he 
d  wrapped  in  a  towel,  the  way  Nuala 
i  hers  before  she  sat  down  to  dry  it  at  the 
He  imagined  the  glow  of  an  electric  fire 
d  adne's  long,  damp  tresses.  Staring  at  a 
md-'ed  ceiling,  he  invaded  her  privacy,  in- 
every  sound  she  made  with  his  specula- 
Vould  she  be  sewing  or  embroidering,  as 
lid  in  the  evenings?  Nuala  pressed  flow- 
veen  the  pages  of  the  medical  encyclope- 
he  dining  room  at  Lisscrea,  pansies  and 
is  she  asked  Charlie  Redmond  to  bring 
ie  gardens.  Barney  wondered  if  Ariadne 
t  also.  He  guessed  the  moment  when  she 
n  to  sleep,  and  lay  in  the  darkness  him- 
,J, Accompanying  her  to  oblivion. 

didn't  tell  Rouge  Medlicott  and  Slo- 
or  anyone  else,  about  Ariadne.  In  his 
o  his  father  he  mentioned  Mrs.  Lenehan 
rs.  Fennerty  and  Mr.  Sheehy:  Ariadne 
't  have  existed.  Yet  in  the  noisy  cafes 
lecture  halls  he  continued  to  feel  haunt- 
er and  wished  she  was  there  also.  He  left 
use  in  Gogarty  Street  reluctantly  each 
morning  and  hurried  back  to  it  in  the 
evenings. 


riadne." 

iddressed  her  on  the  first-floor  landing 
nday  afternoon.  His  voice  was  little  more 

whisper;  they  were  shadows  in  the  dim 
on  light.  "Ariadne,"  he  said  again,  de- 
■>,,  while  they  were  alone,  in  this  repeti- 

her  name. 

Mr.  Prenderville?" 


Mrs.  Lenehan  and  Mr.  Sheehy  spent  Sunday 
afternoons  with  Mrs.  Fennerty  in  the  dining 
room,  listening  to  a  radio  commentary  on  a 
hurling  or  Gaelic  football  match,  the  only  time 
the  dining-room  wireless  was  ever  turned  on. 
When  it  was  over  Mr.  Sheehy  and  Mrs.  Lene- 
han went  to  the  kitchen. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  for  a  walk, 
Ariadne?" 

She  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  gazed  through 
the  gloom,  hoping  for  the  gleam  of  her  smile. 
From  the  dining  room  came  the  faint  sound 
of  the  commentator's  rapid,  excited  voice. 
Ariadne  didn't  smile.  She  said:  "This  minute, 
Mr.  Prenderville?" 

"If  you  are  doing  nothing  better." 

"I  will  put  on  my  coat." 

He  thought  of  her  mother  and  Mr.  Sheehy  as 
he  waited.  He  didn't  know  which  direction  the 
McKee  Barracks  and  the  Civic  Guards'  Depot 
lay  in,  but  wherever  these  places  were  he  didn't 
want  even  to  see  them  in  the  distance. 

"I'm  ready,"  Ariadne  said,  having  delayed  for 
no  longer  than  a  minute.  Barney  opened  the 
front  door  softly  and  softly  closed  it  behind 
them.  Damp  autumn  leaves  lay  thickly  on  the 
pavements,  blown  into  mounds  and  heaps. 
When  the  wind  gusted,  more  slipped  from  the 
branches  above  them  and  gently  descended. 
Ariadne's  coat  was  another  shade  of  mauve, 
matching  her  scarf.  There'd  been  no  need  to 
leave  the  house  in  that  secret  way,  but  they  had 
done  so  nonetheless,  without  exchanging  a 
look. 

"I  love  Sunday,"  Ariadne  said. 

He  said  he  liked  the  day  also.  He  told  her 
about  Sundays  at  Lisscrea  because  he  didn't 
know  how  else  to  interest  her.  His  father  and  he 
would  sit  reading  in  the  drawing  room  on  a  win- 
ter's afternoon,  or  in  the  garden  in  the  summer. 
Nuala  would  bring  them  tea  and  a  cake  made 
the  day  before.  His  father  read  books  that  were 
sent  to  him  by  post  from  a  lending  library  in 
Dublin,  novels  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  E.  Phil- 
lips Oppenheim  and  "Sapper."  Once,  laying 
one  down  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  handed  it  to  Barney.  "Try  this," 
he  said,  and  after  that  they  shared  the  books 
that  came  by  post.  Barney  was  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen then. 

"Your  mother  is  not  there,  Mr.  Pren- 
derville?" 

"My  mother  died." 

He  described  Lisscrea  to  her:  the  long,  nar- 
row rooms  of  the  house,  the  garden  where  Char- 
lie Redmond  had  worked  for  as  long  as  Barney 
could  remember,  the  patients  in  the  hall.  He 
mentioned  the  cottages  next  to  Lisscrea  House 
and  Walsh's  public  house  and  the  ruined  tower 
he  could  see  from  his  bedroom  window.  He  re- 


peated  a  piece  of  Charlie  Redmond's  doggerel 
and  described  his  prematurely  wizened  features 
and  Nuala's  countrywoman's  looks.  He  told 
Ariadne  ahour  school  at  Ballinadra,  the  journey 
on  the  milk  cart  when  he  was  small,  the  return 
by  the  bread  van  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  the 
inheriting  of  his  father's  old  Rudge  bicycle. 
She'd  never  known  a  town  like  Ballinadra, 
Ariadne  said;  she  only  knew  Dublin. 

"It  isn't  much,"  he  said,  but  she  wanted  to 
know,  and  he  tried  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
place  for  her:  the  single  street  and  the  square, 
O'Kevin's  hardware,  the  grocers'  shops  that 
were  bars  as  well,  the  statue  to  the  men  of  '98. 

"A  quiet  place,"  Ariadne  said. 

"Oh,  a  grave." 

She  nodded  solemnly.  She  could  see  the 
house,  she  said.  She  knew  what  he  meant  by 
Virginia  creeper.  She  could  see  his  father 
clearly. 

"What  would  you  have  done  it  I  hadn't  sug- 
gested a  walk?" 

"Stayed  in  my  room." 

"Doing  nothing,  Ariadne.'"  He  spoke  lightly, 
almost  teasing  her.  But  she  was  still  solemn  and 
did  not  smile.  Maybe  tidying  her  drawers,  she 
said.  She  called  him  Mr.  Prenderville  again, 
and  he  asked  her  not  to.  "My  name's  Barney." 

"Just  Barney?" 

"Barney  Gregory." 

Again  she  nodded. 

They  walked  in  silence.  He  said:  "Will  you 
always  help  your  mother  in  the  house?" 

"What  else  would  I  do?" 

He  didn't  know.  He  wanted  to  suggest  some 
work  that  was  worthy  of  her,  something  better 
than  carrying  trays  of  food  to  the  dining  room 
and  sweeping  the  stair  carpet.  Even  work  in  a 
shop  was  more  dignified  than  what  she  did,  but 
he  did  not  mention  a  shop.  "Perhaps  a  nurse." 

"I  would  be  frightened  to  be  a  nurse.  I'd  be  no 
good  at  it." 

"I'm  sure  you  would,  Ariadne." 

She  would  care  tenderly.  Her  gentleness 
would  be  a  blessing.  Her  beauty  would  cheer  the 
melancholy  of  the  ill. 

"Nuns  are  better  at  all  that,"  she  said. 

"Did  you  go  to  a  convent,  Ariadne?" 

She  nodded,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  in 
the  memory  the  question  inspired.  When  she 
spoke  again  her  voice,  for  the  first  time,  was  ea- 
ger. "Will  we  walk  to  the  convent,  Barney?  It 
isn't  far  away." 

"If  you  would  like  to." 

"We  have  to  turn  right  when  we  come  to 
Prussia  Street." 

No  one  was  about.  The  front  doors  of  the 
houses  they  walked  by  were  tightly  closed 
against  the  world.  Their  footsteps  were  dead- 
ened by  the  sodden  leaves. 


"I  like  fh.it  color  you  wear,"  he  si 
"An  aunt  left  me  her  clothes. 
"An  aunt?" 

"A  great-aunt,  Aunt  Loretta.  Ha 
she  never  wore.  She  loved  this  coloi 

"It  suits  you." 

"She  used  to  say  that." 

That  was  why  her  dresses,  and  th 
wore  now,  were  rather  long  for  her. 
clothes  that  gave  her  her  old-tashione 
she  no  clothes  of  her  own!  he  wonden 
not  ask. 

The  convent  was  a  cement  buildin 
ver-colored 
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railings  in  front  of  it.  lLp 
were  drawn  down  in  several  of  its  wina 
curtains  ensured  privacy  in  the  other 
letter  box  and  knocker  gleamed  tin  a  j^j 
door. 

"Did  you  walk  here  every  monf, 
asked. 

"When  1  was  small  my  father  used  ti 
It  wasn't  out  of  his  way." 

She  went  on  talking  about  that 
formed  a  picture  of  her  childhood,  jus 
moments  ago,  she  had  of  his.  He  saw 
in  hand  with  her  father,  hurrying  th 
early  morning  streets.  Her  father  had 
Maguire's  coal  office  in  Easter  Stret 
times  they'd  stop  at  a  shop  for  his  tob 
an  ounce  of  Digger. 

When  they  crossed  the  street  he 
take  her  arm,  but  he  didn't  have  trv 
They  could  walk  to  a  bus  stop,  he  sugg 
wait  for  a  bus  to  O'Connell  Street.  T 
have  tea  somewhere,  one  of  the  cin 
that  were  open  on  a  Sunday.  But  she 
head.  She'd  have  to  be  getting  back, 
They  turned  and  walked  the  w 
come,  past  the  silent  house 
zle  began.  They  didn't  say  n 
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loci,  there's  talent  for  you!" 
exclaimed  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom, 
the  girls  who  stood  against  the  walls, 
conveyed  a  willowy  woman  of  uncerta 
to  the  dance  floor,  from  which,  a  fev 
later,  they  disappeared  and  did  m 
Some  of  the  girls  who  were  standi 
glanced  back  at  Medlicott,  clearly  cc 
him  handsome.  He  approached  a  leai 
one  with  hair  the  color  of  newly  polisl 
not  at  all  pretty,  Barney  considered 

Because  he  had  no  knowledge  of  da 
the  partners  Barney  chose  usually 
themselves  after  a  minute  or  two.  "\fi 
are  you  in?"  a  plump  one,  more  tole 
the  others,  inquired.  He  said  he  worke 
cleaner's,  Slovinski  having  warned  h 
mention  being  a  student,  in  case  the 
fright.  "You  can't  dance,"  the  plum[ 
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aic  nd  commenced  to  teach  him. 

i  the  end  of  the  evening  came  she  was 
ig  so.  Medlicott  had  temained  attached 
ean-featured  girl,  whom  he  confidently 
1  he  had  "got  going."  Outside  the  dance 
•ney  heard  him  complimenting  her  on 
>,  and  Barney  felt  embarrassed  because 
t  want  to  have  to  tell  the  plump  girl  that 
,  had  lovely  eyes,  which  wouldn't  have 
ue.  Instead,  he  asked  her  her  name. 
'  she  said. 

licott  suggested  that  they  should  go  out 
stown  in  a  taxi,  since  the  city  bars  were 
iy  now.  There  were  fields  in  Goatstown, 
nded  his  companions:  after  they'd  had  a 
of  nightcaps  they  could  go  for  a  walk 
the  fields  in  the  moonlight.  But  Mavis 
r  father  would 
r  if  she  got  in 
ihe  took  Bar- 
rm.  Her  father 
rce  tempered, 
fided. 

lean-faced  girl 
rant  to  make  the 
to  Goatstown 
;o  Medlicott  led 
o  an  alleyway, 
icissed  one  an- 
in  a  doorway 
wl4avis  and  Bar- 
)d  some  distance 
Vhen  her  father 
ild,  Mavis  said, 
could  hold 
AH  right,"  Bar- 
ard  the  lean- 
irl  say. 

ittered  Ford  car 
irked  at  the  far 
'  the  alleyway 
)  a  skip  full  of 
s  rubble.  Medli- 
d  his  companion 
:hed  it,  she  tee- 
on  gold-colored 
eels.  Medlicott 

one  of  the  back  doors.  "Come  on  in 
arling,"  he  invited. 

is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  to  Mavis, 
ey  didn't  say  anything.  She  talked  about 
thers  and  sisters;  half-listening,  he  imag- 
riadne  at  Lisscrea.  He  imagined  being 
d  to  her,  and  introducing  her  to  Nuala  in 
chen  and  Charlie  Redmond  in  the  gar- 
le  saw  himself  walking  along  the  road 
•r  and  waiting  while  she  attended  mass  in 
irby  church.  He  showed  her  Ballinadra — 
imentary  shops,  the  statue  to  the  men  of 
he  square. 
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He  glanced  at  the  car  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
brassy  hair  through  the  back  window.  He  would 
introduce  her  to  the  tenderhearted  Miss  Bone. 
He  imagined  Miss  Bone  dismounting  from  her 
bicycle  outside  O'Kevin's  hardware.  "Welcome 
to  Ballinadra,  Ariadne,"  she  murmured  in  her 
gentle  voice. 

Three  men  had  turned  into  the  alleyway  and 
a  moment  later  shouting  began.  A  door  of  the 
car  was  wrenched  open;  clothing  was  seized  and 
flung  out.  One  of  the  lean  girl's  gold-colored 
shoes  bounced  over  the  surface  of  the  alleyway, 
coming  to  rest  near  the  skip.  "Get  that  hooer 
out  of  my  car,"  a  voice  furiously  commanded. 

In  spite  of  what  was  happening,  Barney 
couldn't  properly  detach  himself  from  his 
thoughts.  He  walked  with  Ariadne  from  the 


town  to  Lisscrea  House.  On  the  way  he  showed 
her  the  Lackens'  farm  and  the  hay  shed  where 
the  Black  and  Tans  had  murdered  a  father  and  a 
son,  and  the  ramshackle  house  at  the  end  of  a 
long  avenue,  where  the  bread  van  used  to  call 
every  day  when  he  got  a  lift  in  it  back  from 
school,  where  mad  Mrs.  Joyce  lived.  Weeds 
flowered  on  the  verges;  it  must  have  been 
summer. 

"Get  out  of  that  bloody  car!" 

The  garments  that  lay  on  the  ground  were 
pitched  into  the  skip  with  the  shoe.  Medlicott 
called  out  incomprehensibly,  a  humorous  obser- 
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vation  by  the  sound  of  it.  "D'you  want  your 
neck  broken?"  the  same  man  shouted  back  .it 
him.  "Get  out  of  my  property." 

"I'm  off,"  Mavis  said,  and  Barney  walked 
with  her  to  her  bus  stop,  not  properly  listening 
while  she  told  him  that  a  girl  who  would  enter  a 
motorcar  as  easily  as  that  would  come  to  an  un- 
savory end.  "I'll  look  out  tor  you  in  the  Crystal," 
she  promised  before  they  parted. 

On  the  journey  back  to  Gogarty  Street,  Bar- 
ney was  accompanied  by  an  impression,  as  from 
a  fantasy,  of  Mavis's  plump  body,  breasts  pressed 
against  his  chest,  a  knee  touching  one  of  his, 
the  warm  perspiration  of  her  palm.  Such  phys- 
ical intimacy  was  not  the  kind  he  had  ever  asso- 
ciated with  Ariadne,  but  as  he  approached  his 
lodgings  he  knew  he  could  not  let  the  night  pass 
without  the  greater  reality  of  seeing  her  face, 
without — even  for  an  instant — being  again  in 
her  company. 

When  he  arrived  at  Mrs.  Lenehan's  house  he 
continued  to  ascend  the  stairs  after  he'd  reached 
the  landing  off  which  his  room  lay.  Any  mo- 
ment a  light  might  come  on,  he  thought;  any 
moment  he  would  stand  exposed  and  have  to 
pretend  he  had  made  a  mistake.  But  the  dark- 
ness continued,  and  he  switched  on  no  lights 
himself.  Softly,  he  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door  above  his,  and  closed  it,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  panels.  He  could  see  nothing,  but  so 
close  did  the  unspoken  relationship  feel  that  he 
half-expected  to  hear  his  name  whispered.  That 
did  not  happen;  he  could  not  hear  even  the 
sound  of  breathing.  He  remained  where  he 
stood,  prepared  to  do  so  for  however  many  hours 
might  pass  before  streaks  of  light  showed  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  window  blinds.  He  gazed  at 
where  he  knew  the  bed  must  be,  confirmed  in 
this  conjecture  by  the  creeping  twilight.  He 
waited,  with  all  the  passion  he  possessed  pressed 
into  a  longing  to  glimpse  the  features  he  had 
come  to  love.  He  would  go  at  once  then.  One 
day,  in  some  happy  future,  he  would  tell 
Ariadne  of  this  night  of  adoration. 

But  as  the  room  took  form — the  wardrobe, 
the  bed,  the  washstand,  the  chest  of  drawers — 
he  sensed,  even  before  he  could  discern  more 
than  these  outlines,  that  he  was  alone.  No 
sleeping  face  rewarded  his  patience,  no  dark 
hair  lay  on  the  pillow.  The  window  blinds  were 
not  drawn  down.  The  bed  was  orderly  and  cov- 
ered. The  room  was  tidy,  as  though 

B abandoned, 
efore  the  arrival  of  Professor  Makepeace- 
Green  the  following  morning,  the  episode  in 
the  alleyway  and  Slovinski's  swift  spiriting  away 
of  the  willowy  woman  from  the  dance-hall  floor 
were  retailed.  Barney  was  commiserated  with 
because  he  had  failed  to  take  his  chances.  Rouge 


Medlicott  and  Slovinski  and  several  othi, 
servicemen  gave  him  advice  as  to  amoroi 
\  an(  ement  in  the  future.  His  preoccupied 
went  unnoticed. 

That  evening,  it  was  the  old  woman  wh< 
him.  When  he  rein. irked  upon  Ariadne'i 
sence  in  the  dining  room,  she  said  their  t 
needs  in  this  respect  would  be  attended  t( 
maid  called  Biddy  whom  Mrs.  Lenehan  u 
the  process  of  employing.  When  he  askei 
where  Ariadne  had  gone  she  said  that  An 
had  always  been  religious. 

"Religious?" 

"Ariadne's  working  in  the  kitchen  olj 
convent." 

Mr.  Sheehy  came  into  the  dining  room 
removed  his  navy  blue  overcoat  and  hi 
gloves.   A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Len 
placed  the  plates  of  fried  food  in  front  o 
lodgers  and  then  returned  with  the  meta 
pot.  Mr.  Sheehy  spoke  of  the  houses  he  hat, 
ited  during  the  day,  in  his  capacity  as  age 
the  Hibernian  Insurance  Company.  Mrs. 
han  put  her  mother's  bottle  of  stout  to  war 
the  fender. 

"Is  Ariadne  not  going  to  live  here  anym 
Barney  asked  Mrs.  Fennerty  when  Mr.  Sh 
and  Mrs.  Lenehan  had  gone  out  for  their 
to  the  McKee  Barracks. 

"I'd  say  she'll  remain  in  the  convent 
Ariadne  always  liked  that  convent." 

"1  know." 

Mrs.  Fennerty  lit  her  evening  cigarett 
was  to  be  expected,  she  said.  It  was  n 
surprise. 

"That  she  should  go  there? 

"After  you  took  Ariadne  out,  Barney 
follow  what  I  mean?" 

He   said   he   didn't.    She  nodded, 
thoughts  agreeing  with  what  she  had  air 
stated.  She  poured  her  stout.  She  had 
called  him  Barney  before. 

"It's  called  going  out,  Barney.  Even 
nothing  very  much." 

"Yes,  but  what's  that  to  do  with  her  wo 
in  the  convent?" 

"She  didn't  tell  you  about  Lenehan 
didn't  mention  her  father,  Barney?" 

"Yes,  she  did." 

"She  didn't  tell  you  he  took  his  lite?"  The 
woman  crossed  herself,  her  gesture  as  swift 
always  was  when  she  made  it.  She  continuet 
pour  her  stout,  expertly  draining  it  down 
side  of  the  glass. 

"No,  she  didn't  tell  me  that." 

"When  Ariadne  was  ten  years  old  her  fat 
took  his  life  in  an  upstairs  room." 

"Why  did  he  do  that,  Mrs.  Fennerty? 

"He  was  not  a  man  1  ever  liked."  Again 
paused,  as  though  to  dwell  privately  upon 
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in  you  remember  when  you  were  ten, 

/?" 

nodded.  It  was  something  they  had  in 
ion,  he'd  said  to  Ariadne,  that  for  both  of 
a  parent  had  died. 

y  child  had  affection  for  a  father,  Mrs. 
rty  was  saying. 

rhy  did  Mr.  Lenehan  take  his  life?" 
s.  Fennerty  did  not  reply.  She  sipped  her 
She  stared  into  the  glow  of  the  fire,  then 
her  cigarette  end  into  it.  She  said  Mr. 
ian  had  feared  arrest, 
rrest?"  Barney  repeated,  stupidly, 
here  was  an  incident  on  a  tram."  Again 
Id  woman  blessed  herself.  Her  jauntiness 
eft  her.  She  repeated  what  she'd  told  him 
rst  evening  he  sat  with  her:  that  her  daugh- 
as  a  fool  where  men  were  concerned.  "At 
time  people  looked  at  Ariadne  on  the 
:.  When  the  girls  at  the  convent  shunned 
rhe  nuns  were  nice  to  her.  She's  never  for- 
n  that." 

/hat  kind  of  an  incident,  Mrs.  Fennerty?" 
l  child  on  a  tram.  They  have  expressions 
at  kind  of  thing.  1  don't  even  like  to  know 

n 

felt  cold,  even  though  he  was  close  to  the 
It  was  as  though  he  had  been  told  not  of  the 
K  of  Ariadne's  father  but  of  her  own.  He 
led  he  had  taken  her  arm  when  they  went 
jheir  walk.  He  wished  she'd  said  yes  when 
suggested  they  should  have  tea  in  a  cinema 
Not  so  long  ago  he  hadn't  even  known  she 
ed,  yet  now  he  couldn't  imagine  not  lov- 
jier. 

't  would  have  been  no  good,  Barney." 

e  asked  her  what  she  meant,  but  she  didn't 

/er.  He  knew  anyway.  It  would  have  been 
|;ood  because  what  seemed  like  a  marvel  of 

igeness  in  Ariadne  was  damage  wrought  by 
Jne.  She  had  sensed  his  love,  and  fear  had 

e,  possibly  revulsion.  She  would  have  hated 

he'd  taken  her  arm,  even  if  he'd  danced 
»  her,  as  he  had  with  Mavis. 
Ariadne'll  stay  there  always  now,"  the  old 
[i.an  said,  sipping  more  of  her  stout.  Deli- 

ly,  she  wiped  a  smear  of  foam  from  her  lips, 
las  a  silver  lining  that  there'd  been  the  con- 
t  kitchen  to  go  to,  that  the  same  nuns  were 

e  to  be  good  to  her. 

[She  would  still  be  here  if  I  hadn't  taken 
room." 

"You  were  the  first  young  man,  Bar- 
ney. You  couldn't  be  held  to  blame." 

hen  Barney  returned  to  Dublin  from  Liss- 
|i  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term  he 


found,  unexpectedly,  that  he  had  been  allocat- 
ed college  rooms.  He  explained  that  in  Gogar- 
ty  Street,  and  Mrs.  Lenehan  said  it  couldn't 
be  helped.  "Mr.  Sheehy  and  myself  are  getting 
married,"  she  added  in  the  hall. 

Barney  said  he  was  glad,  which  was  not  un- 
true. Mr.  Sheehy  had  been  drawn  toward  a 
woman's  property;  for  her  part,  Mrs.  Lenehan 
needed  more  than  a  man  could  offer  her  on 
walks  to  the  McKee  Barracks.  Mrs.  Lenehan 
had  survived  the  past;  she  had  not  been  dam- 
aged; second  time  round,  she  had  settled  for  Mr. 
Sheehy. 

In  the  dining  room  he  said  good-bye  to 
Mrs.  Fennerty.  There  was  a  new  young  clerk  in 
Ned  Sheehy's  office  who  was  looking  for  digs, 
she  said.  He  would  take  the  vacant  room;  it 
wouldn't  be  empty  for  long.  A  student  called 
Browder  had  moved  into  Ariadne's  a  week  or  so 
after  her  going.  It  hadn't  been  empty  for  long 
either. 

It  was  snowing  that  evening.  Huge  flakes 
clung  to  Barney's  overcoat  as  he  walked  to  the 
convent,  alone  in  the  silence  of  the  streets. 
Since  Ariadne's  going  he  had  endlessly  loitered 
by  the  convent,  but  its  windows  were  always 
blank,  as  they  were  on  that  Sunday  afternoon. 
Tonight,  a  dim  light  burned  above  the  green 
side  door,  but  no  curtain  twitched  as  he  scanned 
the  gray  facade,  no  footsteps  disturbed  the  white 
expanse  beyond  the  railings.  In  the  depths  of 
the  ugly  building  were  the  strangeness  and 
the  beauty  as  he  had  known  them,  and  for  a 
moment  he  experienced  what  was  left  of  his 
passion:  a  useless  longing  to  change  the  cir- 
cumstances there  had  been. 

While  he  was  still  in  Mrs.  Lenehan's  house  he 
had  thought  that  somehow  he  might  rescue 
Ariadne.  It  was  a  romantic  urge,  potent  before 
love  began  to  turn  into  regret.  He  had  imagined 
himself  ringing  the  convent  bell  and  again  see- 
ing Ariadne's  face.  He  had  imagined  himself 
smiling  at  her  with  all  the  gentleness  he  pos- 
sessed, and  walking  again  with  her;  and  per- 
suading her,  when  time  had  passed,  that  love 
was  possible.  "You'll  get  over  her,"  his  father 
had  said  during  the  holidays,  guessing 
only  that  there  had  been  some  girl. 


A 


bus  creeps  through  the  snow:  years  later, 
for  Barney,  there  is  that  image,  a  fragment  in 
the  cluster  that  makes  the  whole.  It  belongs 
with  the  upturned  butter  box  in  the  grass  and 
the  pinks  in  the  brindle  hair  of  the  dog,  with 
Rouge  Medlicott  and  Slovinski,  and  the  jockey- 
capped  porters,  and  the  blue-faced  dining-hall 
clock.  A  lone  figure  stares  out  into  the  blurred 
night,  hating  the  good  sense  that  draws 
him  away  from  loitering  gloomily  outside  a 
convent.  a 
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GONE  BLIND 

Diary  of  a  lost  weekend 
By  Otto  Friedrich 


n 


r 
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May  28,  J  988, 
Saturday,  10  A.M. 
am  blind.  I  have 
i  the  two  black  eye 
s,  and  I  am  supposed 
notionless  (or  as  near- 
ionless  as  possible)  for 
xt  four  days  and  four 
In  theory,  that  will 
all  the  blood  from  the 
rhage  inside  my  right 
ttle  on  the  bottom, 
it  won't  interfere  with 
ion.  But  if  the  theory 
t  work.  .  .  Well,  the 
says  I'll  just  have  to 
or  five  or  six  months  to  see  if 
ind  eye  can  heal  itself.  Other  - 
urgery .  .  . 

immediate  question  is,  What 
d's  name  does  one  do  with  one- 
hile  sitting  upright  in  an  easy 
for  four  days  and  four  nights? 
f  the  things  I  normally  do  can't 
ie.  Can't  read,  can't  write,  can't 
he  piano,  can't  work  in  the 
n,  can't  even  watch  TV.  It's  a 
frightening  prospect.  Pas- 
varning:  "Tout  le  malheurdes 
les  vient  d'une  seule  chose,  qui 
ne  savoir  pas  demeurer  au  repos 
une  chambre."  That's  me,  the 
ppy  man  who  does  not  know 
o  remain  at  rest  in  a  room. 
)Uy,  the  super-agent,  thinks  I 

rkdrich  is  a  senior  writer  at  Time  maga- 
iis  new  book,  Glenn  Gould:  A  Life 
ariations,  will  be  published  next  month 
idam  House. 


ion  hy  GrcK  Voth 


should  take  notes  on  everything  that 
happens — or  rather  she  doesn't  think 
I  should  but  thinks  I  will.  Doesn't 
seem  like  a  very  good  idea.  What  can 
possibly  happen?  No  great  percep- 
tions or  revelations  likely,  just  bore- 
dom. And  taking  notes  isn't  allowed 
either.  Maybe  just  complain  into  a 
tape  recorder  every  few  hours?  Molly 
herself  is  off  to  the  booksellers'  con- 
vention in  Anaheim  —  like  almost 
everybody  else  in  the  publishing 
business — partly  to  make  deals,  partly 
just  to  show  the  flag. 

Actually,  I've  always  thought  an 
eye  patch  looks  rather  rakish. 

"Don't  you  think  I  look  like  Wo- 
tan?"  I  ask  Priscilla. 

"No,  you  do  not  look  like  Wotan," 
says  Priscilla.  The  relentlessly  realis- 
tic wife.  "Besides,  he  was  terrible,  a 
thief,  a  liar." 

"The  king  of  the  gods,"  I  say,  "lord 


of  Valhalla.  All  I  need  now  is 
a  long  wooden  spear." 

One  eye  patch  may  be  rak- 
ish, but  two  are  quite  differ- 
ent. Two  change  me  from  a 
wounded  warlord  into  a 
blind  man,  thus  helpless, 
thus  pitiable,  even  (secretly) 
contemptible.  Of  course,  I 
don't  have  any  idea  what  I 
look  like  with  both  eyes  blind- 
folded. It's  the  idea  of  being 
helpless  that  makes  me  feel 
suddenly  an  invalid,  un- 
manned, and  makes  me  think 
that  everybody  else  regards 
me  that  way.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  nobody  really  despises  me  for  be- 
ing unable  to  see,  but  I  still  don't  want 
anybody  to  find  me  in  this  condition. 

Saturday,  noon 
How  little  I  know  about  exactly 
where  things  are  in  the  house  that  I 
have  lived  in  for  twenty-five  years. 
And  how  easy  it  is  to  get  lost.  And 
when  I'm  lost — maybe  only  a  few  feet 
from  where  I  think  I  ought  to  be — 
how  hard  it  is  to  recognize  anything. 
What  is  this  sharp  corner  in  this  wall? 
Which  door  is  this? 

I  very  soon  learn  that  just  about  ev- 
ery mistake  leads  to  some  kind  of  pun- 
ishment, to  barked  shins  or  a 
lampshade  hitting  you  in  the  face.  So 
you  slow  down,  just  creeping  along  in 
what  you  used  to  think  were  familiar 
surroundings.  And  so  you  get  scared, 
not  really  scared  but  anxious,  wary. 
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And  st)  the  big  easy  chair,  w 
first  seemed  like  a  prison,  st 
tomes  a  sort  ot  sanctuary.  ] 
here. 

But  what  am  1  supposed  to 
myself?  When  the  eye  tirs 
blind,  in  France,  1  thought  th 
ing  might  be  dangerous  to  th 
eye,  so  I  tried  just  sitting  quit 
thinking.  Total  failure.  I'm  r 
it's  even  possible  to  just  sit  am 
Virginia  Woolt  tried  todescril 
losopher  at  work  with  the  ir 
Mr.  Ramsay  laboring  through 
phabel  ol  ideas — now  he  has  | 
I,  now  he  has  started  on  K, 
believed  one  word  ot  it.  Withl 
least,   thinking  soon  hecotn 
dreaming,  and  after  an  hour 
desperately  want  to  "do  some 
Or  do  I  just  feel  guilty  about 
nothing?  Sitting  on  the  s 
France,  1  tried  reciting  poems' 
head,  but  1  haven't  got  many  p( 
there.  The  only  one  1  could 
ber  all  the  way  through  was 
wocky." 

Well,  1  knew  this  was  going 
pen,  SO  I  made  a  few  plans 
lished  my  yellow  easy  chair 
living  room  next  to  a  radio  t 
plays  records  and  tape  cassettt 
then  1  set  the  radio  at  1560,  W 
It's  remarkable  how  much  yo 
to  plan  ahead  for  four  days  of 
ness — where  to  put  things  so  t 
can  find  them  without  seeing 
I  chose  some  record  album 
checked  to  make  sure  that  all 
ords  were  in  the  right  order  an 
stacked  them  next  to  the  mac 
wouldn't  be  able  to  deal  with 
lot  ot  different  records,  and 
record  would  last  only  about 
of  the  100  hours,  so  I  decided 
album  ot  Glenn  Gould  playit  ! 
Well'Tempered  Clavier  and  a 
tatter  one  ot  Birgit  Nilsson 
Tristan. 

The  piece  de  resistance,  thot 
Priscilla's  tape  recording  of  the 
plete  New  Testament.  She  boi 
from  some  churchwoman  st 
years  ago  to  play  in  the  car  durin 
trips  to  New  England,  but  I  si 
that  there  are  long  stretches  tha 
never  been  heard.  How  many 
have  1  determined  to  read  the  leam 
New  Testament — one  ot  thos* 
nally  unachieved  cultural  dutie 
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■hg  one's  way  through  The  Divine 
my  or  Don  Quixote — and  how 
■dmes  have  I  fallen  hy  the  way- 
llmewhere  in  the  middle  of  Mat- 
II ir  Mark?  Now,  by  God,  I  only 
n  sit  comatose  in  my  chair,  and 
Bonders  of  technology  will  carry 
Mward  through  Ephesians,  Phi- 
a  is,  and  Colossians — all  the  way 
■elation.  All  narrated  on  twelve 
In  the  mellifluous  tones  of  Alex- 
I  kourhy ,  whoever  he  may  be.  A 
a.  familiar  name.  TV  documen- 

I  first  let's  see  what  WQXR 
I  offer.  The  familiar  jollities  of 
1 oven's  Eighth.  Well,  why  not 
1  wen's  Eighth?  When  did  I  last 
1  ?  A  year  ago?  Two  years  ago? 
I  did  I  last  really  listen  to  it,  as 

■  ling  more  than  background 

■  in  the  car?  Ten  years  ago? 
I.y?  The  phone  rings. 

Hi  has  just  heard  from  someone 
■.Tiy  eye,  and  she  wants  to  know 
I  details.  After  a  very  few  de- 
li he  starts  to  tell  me  about  her 
l  o  the  anti-depression  clinic  at 
■nbia  Presbyterian.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes, 
I  .  The  phone  is  only  about  ten 

■  >m  my  chair,  but  that's  farther 

■  he  phone  line  stretches.  It  was 
I  easy  to  feel  my  way  from  my 
I  o  the  sofa,  but  getting  back  is 
I.  It  is  possible  to  get  hopelessly 
lithin  an  area  ot  no  more  than 

■  •-five  square  feet,  and  to  stand 
I  middle  of  what  seems  a  void, 
ling  out  in  all  directions  for 

■  ling,  anything,  to  tell  you  where 
|  e. 

:he  time  I  get  back  to  my  chair 
irn  on  the  radio  again,  the  fa- 
strains  of  Beethoven's  Eighth 
hanged  into  the  familiar  strains 
:  fourth  Brandenburg.  Does 
R  believe  in  playing  only  music 
ou  already  know?  And  does  it 
e  only  in  cheerful  music?  When 
last  play  something  strange  and 
Like,  say,  Moses  und  Aran! 
iv  it's  time  for  the  cheerful  news, 
lent  Reagan  is  in  Helsinki  to 
ire"  for  tomorrow's  summit  con- 
e  in  Moscow  with  Mikhail  Gor- 
v.  Probably  fast  asleep.  Why  do 
lave  summit  conferences  any- 
leagan  shouldn't  be  allowed  out 
White  House.  Dangerous  to  let 
in  loose. 


Saturday,  5  P.M. 

I  thought  I'd  at  least  get  to  spend 
Saturday  afternoon  listening  to  some 
pleasant  opera,  but  what  WQXR  pro- 
vides is  Gounod's  Faust,  which  must 
be  about  as  dull  and  saccharine  a  piece 
as  any  searcher  for  saccharine  dullness 
could  possibly  find.  I  don't  know 
what's  wrong  with  all  those  French 
opera  composers — Massenet,  Meyer- 
beer, Saint-Saens — nothing  wrong, 
really,  they're  just  dull.  But  how  can  I 
complain  about  dullness?  I'm  not  sit- 
ting here  to  be  inspired,  I'm  sitting 
here  to  kill  time.  You  have  to  accept 
whatever  happens.  "Faut  pas  penser, 
faut  accepter,"  Hemingway's  Spanish 
general  tells  Robert  Jordan.  Suppose 
the  only  choice  was  sitting  here  and 
listening  to  Gounod's  Faust  or  sitting 
here  in  darkness  and  silence? 

Take  a  deep  breath  and  start  on  the 
New  Testament:  "The  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
David,  the  son  of  Abraham.  Abra- 
ham begat  Isaac;  and  Isaac  begat  Ja- 
cob; and  Jacob  begat  Judas  and  his 
brethren;  and  Judas  begat  Phares  and 
Thamar ..."  God,  is  that  really  the 
way  it  begins?  Indeed  it  is.  "And 
Phares  begat  Earom;  and  Earom  be- 
gat Aram;  and  Aram  begat  Amina- 
dab  .  .  .  " 

Actually,  I'm  a  little  surprised  at 
how  well  I  seem  to  know  Matthew.  I, 
the  godless  cynic,  know  all  the  beati- 
tudes and  the  parable  of  the  Gadarene 
swine  and  the  sower, and  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  I  don't  think  there's  a  sin- 
gle paragraph  that  isn't  familiar  to  me. 
And  the  language  too.  Things  like, 
"Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find."  I  remember  all 
those  passages  from  having  them  read 
to  me  in  school  every  morning,  back 
in  the  dark  days  when  such  wicked- 
nesses were  perpetrated  in  the  class- 
room. And  my  mother,  who  was 
really  not  the  least  bit  religious,  re- 
peatedly quoting  things  that  appealed 
to  her  (perhaps  from  her  own  school 
days),  like,  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin:  And  yet  I  say 
unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."  And  then  there's  the  Bach  St. 
Matthew  Passion  that  is  by  now  com- 
pletely inside  my  head.  I  can  hear  Pe- 
ter singing,  "Ich  kenne  des  Menchen 
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nicht,"  or  the  crowd  shrieking|'l 
lhn  kreuzigen!"  and  it  seems 
like  a  dubbed  movie  to  hear  it  w 
him  be  crucified!" 

But  I  wish  he  wouldn't  talk  sou 
about  plucking  out  your  right  I 
casting  it  away.  I  need  my  rigbj 

The  phone  rings  again, 
sounds  so  worried  about  me 
have  to  reassure  her.  Nothing 
here,  just  a  touch  of  blindness, 
is  no  fight  way  to  talk  to  the  sic 
sick?)  or  to  an  invalid  (am  1  ai 
lid.?).  If  someone  sounds  conce 
have  to  deny  any  need  for  con 
they  don't  sound  concerned, H 
hurt  and  neglected.  All  amour  op 
I  suppose — or  rather,  self-precp| 
tion.  All  1  can  really  think  abotn 
is  myself,  and  that's  a  condp 
don't  like  being  in. 

Sunday,  (A 

The  night  is  much  worse, 
you  just  sit  there  and  listen  to 
By  night,  you  sit  there  and 
sleep,  hut  who  can  fall  asleep 
in  a  chair/  I've  never  been  abfto 
it  on  an  airplane  (though  Psci 
claims  that  I  always  end  up  snong 
an  hour  or  so,  somewhere  ov^  Ii 
land,  just  before  they  wake  yo^up 
give  you  coffee). 

You  start  out  calmly,  relaxejfe] 
closed,  vowing  to  think  p<ce 
thoughts  until  sleep  comes.  P  ee 
thoughts  soon  turn  to  thouj  ts 
blindness,  thoughts  of  the  ffk 
thoughts  of  what  to  say  to  soJ$a- 
out  in  Anaheim  if  he  wants  anuria] 
revisions  on  my  Glenn  Gouldwa 
Then  finally  comes  that  nig  ma 
moment  when  you  find  that  yd 
fallen  asleep,  bur  now  you'r  ha 
awake  and  trying  to  get  back  tsleq 
again,  and  you  can't.  Shiftii  an 
turning  and  finding  every  posit  nu| 
comfortable. 

I  hear  the  grandfather  clock n  til 
hall  strike  twelve,  meaning  #01) 
night  ahead.  I  think  I  missed  I  arm 
it  strike  one,  but  I  certainlyieai 
two,  three,  and  four.  Odd  hif  I'j 
used  to  looking  at  my  wristwath  a 
the  time  and  regarding  the  gjfjdl 
ther  clock  as  an  ornament 
background,  but  now  the  wri 
is  useless,  and  I  listen  for  the  g 
ther  clock  to  measure  out  my 

At  seven  o'clock,  after  p "ha[ 


hours  of  sleep,  I  feel  just  about 
/ay  I  do  after  an  overnight  flight 
iris — grimy,  sticky,  depressed, 
jsted.  The  only  compensation  is 
li'm  in  Paris,  except  now  I'm  not 
ris. 

QXR  is  in  some  experimental 
1  (saving  the  Beethoven  sympho- 
for  lunchtime)  and  has  discov- 
something  so  awful  that  one  can 
listen  with  morbid  fascination, 
erous,  turgid,  with  lots  of  low 
ss — who  can  have  written  some- 
;  so  utterly  dreadful  ?  Clearly  con- 
orary,  but  by  someone  who  has 
ed  or  rejected  all  of  modern  mu- 
finally  decide  that  it  must  have 
written  by  some  Hollywood  com- 
r,  somebody  like  Max  Steiner 
anz  Waxman,  who  spent  his  life 
ing  for  the  hated  movie  studios 
wurishing  thoughts  of  symphon- 
/enge.  The  announcer  finally  in- 
s  us  that  this  was  Symphony  No. 
Sir  Arnold  Bax.  Well,  live  and 
.  1  wonder  whether  this  Master 
e  King's  Musick  ever  wrote  any 
scores. 

Sunday,  8  A.M. 
hearty  voice  tells  me  that  Reagan 
rrived  in  Moscow,  a  bright  spring 
flags  flying,  Gorbachev  offering  a 
3me  in  St.  George's  Hall  of  the 
llin.  WQXR's  news  is  as  relent- 
'  cheery  as  its  music.  Flags  are  al- 
flying  in  the  resonant  tones  of 
nnouncer,  and  the  name  of  Ron - 
leagan  always  sounds  as  though 
'ere  a  historic  figure.  The  chief 
loger,  father  of  voodoo  econom- 
irms  purveyor  to  Ayatollah  Kho- 
li,  sponsor  of  Nicaraguan  terror- 
-what  must  the  Russians  really 
c  of  him?  Will  he  be  able  to  stay 
e,  or  will  he  fall  asleep  as  he  did 
ig  that  audience  with  the  Pope? 
nd  radio  news  goes  so  slowly,  re- 
ing  itself  every  hour,  with  just  a 
■  bit  of  an  advance,  like  a  daily 
opera.  Now  President  Reagan 
'eached  Moscow,  and  now  Presi- 
Reagan  has  reached  Moscow  and 
his  left  foot  forward,  and  now 
dent  Reagan  has  reached  Mos- 
and  put  his  left  foot  forward  and 
ched  out  his  right  hand.  I  wonder 
lio  isn't  designed  just  to  be  heard 
ion  sequences.  Turn  it  on  in  the 
nd  get  a  little  music  and  an  up-to- 
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the-minute  news  fix,  and  then  turn  it 
off  again.  Keep  it  on  any  longer,  and 
you  find  that  it's  really  a  kind  of  turn- 
table, with  Reagan  going  around  and 
around  and  the  Beethoven  sympho- 
nies playing  over  and  over  again. 

Time  to  start  on  Tristan,  keeping  it 
not  quite  loud  enough  to  wake  Priscil- 
la.  What  gorgeous  stuff.  Well,  maybe 
she'll  wake  up  anyway.  Remember 
that  story  1  read  the  other  night  about 
Chabrier  and  d'Indy  and  all  the  other 
French  musicians  trekking  to  Munich 
ti)  hear  Tristan  for  the  first  time? 
While  they  were  sitting  in  the  dark- 
ness, waiting  tor  the  prelude  to  begin, 
they  heard  this  sound  of  snuffling  and 
choking,  and  they  discovered  that 
it  was  Chabrier  sobbing.  Somebody 
asked  him  whether  he  was  all  right, 
and  Chabrier  said  between  sobs,  "1 
know  it's  stupid,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
I've  been  waiting  for  ten  years  of  my 
lite  for  that  A  on  the  'cellos." 

Sunday,  3  P.M. 

Nothing  is  happening.  I  just  sit 
here  and  listen  to  things.  Listened  to 
tapes  of  two  interminable  Glenn 
Gould  radio  shows  on  Schoenberg. 
Then  back  to  the  gospels. 

Strange  how  Matthew  and  Mark 
are  so  similar  and  so  dissimilar.  Mat- 
thew goes  to  such  trouble  in  trying  to 
prove  that  everything  Jesus  did  was 
a  fulfillment  of  the  prophets'  predic- 
tions, whereas  Mark  just  wants  to  tell 
the  story.  Priscilla  says  he  is  the  Daily 
News  reporter  of  his  day.  Matthew 
starts  with  a  genealogy  of  Jesus;  Mark 
starts  with  John  the  Baptist  crying  out 
in  the  wilderness. 

Sometimes  they  are  almost  too 
similar,  as  when  they  both  say  that 
John  wore  camel  hair  and  a  leather 
girdle  and  lived  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  Priscilla  says  both  are  believed 
to  have  relied  on  the  same  missing 
source.  But  then  Mark  mysteriously 
leaves  out  the  whole  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  is  so  central  to  Mat- 
thew. How  could  the  Daily  News  re- 
porter have  missed  that.7 

I  have  to  get  through  three  tapes  a 
day  to  finish  this.  Four  hours  a  day? 
Well,  we're  killing  rime. 

Sunday,  6  P.M. 
Tristan  is  a  fast-paced  thriller  com- 
pared with  the  gospels.  Isolde  has  just 


given  our  hero  her  love  potion  alter 
only  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  sing- 
ing. "Verniter!  Ich  trink'  sie  dir!" 
Really  odd  how  all  of  Wagner's  main 
heroines  seem  to  be  witches.  Isolde, 
Brunnhilde,  Kundry,  Ortrud.  They're 
not  generally  presented  as  witches, 
but  they  always  seem  to  have  a  private 
supply  of  potions  and  spells  and 
curses.  Imagine  Cosima  complaining, 
some  wintry  evening  by  the  Bayreuth 
fireside,  about  the  great  man's  stereo- 
typical images  of  women.  "Ach  du 
lieber!"  he  cries. 

Sunday,  8  P.M. 

Tonight  I  had  to  take  off  one  eye 
patch  for  a  while  to  watch  Dan  Rather 
broadcasting  from  what  he  keeps  call- 
ing "inside  the  Kremlin,"  which  con-j 
sists  of  him  standing  in  front  of  St.  I 
Basil's  instead  of  sitting  at  his  desk.1 
The  CBS  version  of  this  summit  is  just 
about  as  mindless  as  the  WQXR  radio 
version.  It  is  alleged  that  Gorbachev 
"needs"  some  kind  of  blessing  from 
Reagan  for  some  kind  of  domestic  po-. 
litical  reasons,  while  Reagan  is  alleg- 
edly thinking  earnestly  about  "his 
place  in  history."  It  seems  reasonable 
to  predict  that  Reagan's  place  in  his 
tory  will  be  somewhere  between  a  blip 
and  a  footnote,  perhaps  about  that  of 
Harding.  As  for  what's  going  on  in  th 
real  world,  TV  shows  us  none  of  that, 
just  Rather  and  the  official  platitudes 
and  that  tense  smile. 

But  Molly  calls  late  from  Anaheirr 
to  report  that  she  has  an  offer  of  $  1 . 5 
million  for  two  novels  by  one  of  her 
star  authors.  And  that  she  turned  it 
down.  Think  of  it,  a  daughter  of  mine 
rejecting  $1.5  million.  And  this  is  a 
writer  whom  Priscilla  discovered  in 
the  local  public  library  and  urged-; 
Molly  to  pursue.  "I  told  them  I'd  be 
willing  to  accept  $1  million  tor  <mt>\ 
book,"  Molly  says. 

"And?" 

"And  I  think  they'll  agree." 

Monday,  6:30  A  M 
The  second  night  was  even  wors< 
than  the  first.  Priscilla  said  I'd  be! 
more  comfortable  if  I  had  a  secon 
chair  to  put  my  feet  up  on,  so  w 
shoved  another  chair  up  against  th 
first  one,  and  it  was  indeed  more  com 
fortable,  so  I  fell  asleep  listening  t 
some  beautiful  WQXR  opera  that 


never  learned  rhe  name  of.  Th 
grandfather  clock  again  woke 
midnight  (to  some  purring  ann< 
purring  advertisements).  I  m 
to  twist  around  so  that  1  was  lyi 
across  the  two  chairs,  with  m 
almost  flat  against  one  side — 
comfortable.  Then,  halt-asleep 
denly  realized  that  if  I  was  goin 
flat,  1  might  as  well  be  upstaits 
The  whole  point  of  this  damn 
periment  is  to  stay  upright  so  tl 
blood  in  the  eye  can  settle.  So 
myself  up  into  a  sitting  position 
wide-awake.  Thinking  about 
ness.  Hearing  the  clock  strike 
And  I  think  that  blind  pe< 
develop  other  senses,  or  perha|  tl 
just  become  more  aware  of  wha 
other  senses  can  do.  Sitting  ar 
ing  into  the  darkness,  I  gradurty 
came  aware  of  a  trembling  i 
meaningless  shapes  that  one  s 
fore  one's  blindfolded  eyes 
thing  shook  up  and  down  just  t 
bit,  and  quite  inexplicably.  I  irj 
ately  began  to  imagine  that  t 
something  new  that  was  wro 
my  eyes.  Then  I  heard  from 
distance  the  sound  of  some 
approaching,  getting  louder, 
nally  passing  overhead,  whe 
the  trembling  in  front  of 
gradually  died  down.  Now,  wh^ 
ed  person  could  "see"  the  vi 
of  an  approaching  airliner  be 
engines  could  be  heard? 

Id 

Monday, 
Now  it's  officially  Memorir 
with  predictions  of  temperatij 
the  nineties,  and  WQXR  perk 
offers  us  quotations  from  \| 
statesmen  on  the  worthiness  c 
for  one's  country.  General  Gee 
Marshall  said  it  was  a  noble 
Which  all  sounds  fine  until  theft 
apply  it  to  Vietnam,  or  someutii 
war,  as  they  always  do.  The  on 
est  thing  that  can  be  said  on  tl 
morial  Day  to  the  families  of  e 
who  died  in  Vietnam  is:  Sorry 
all  a  terrible  mistake;  your  chi| 
for  nothing.  Actually,  that's  tB 
that  can  be  said.  All  the  excusa 
Reaganism,   which  means  !he! 
fraud. 

And  now  WQXR  says  Rejanj 
apparently  giving  some  kind  oU — 
and  presenting  the  rulers  of  tH 
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|)  with  a  videotape  of  an  old 
Jfboper  movie,  Friendly  Pcrsua- 
■He  seems  to  be  singing  the 
ij  of  Quaker  pacifism,  which 
|i  little  odd  when  we're  all  going 
ipt  to  finance  Reagan's  Penta- 
lutasies.  WQXR  is  not  too  clear 
■what  Reagan  is  trying  to  say. 
I  an  the  Russians  make  of  such  a 
ler? 

Monday,  1  P.M. 
Ining  is  happening.  I  keep  lis- 
Ito  the  New  Testament.  It's  as- 
i  ng  how  in  the  Gospel  Accord- 
llohn,  Jesus  finally  starts  saying 
I  first  time  that  he  is  God.  In  the 
I hospels,  he  often  said  that  his 
■  had  sent  him,  hut  he  always 
Ij  himself  the  son  of  man,  and 
jfpontius  Pilate  asked  him  if  he 
le  king  of  the  Jews,  he  said, 
|  sayest  it."  Only  now  does  he 
I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Fa- 
ll me,"  and  "I  and  my  Father  are 
(ft  and  "Before  Abraham  was,  I 

Monday,  6  P.M. 
pie  keep  calling,  and  so  1  have 
n  telling  the  story  of  my  blind- 
ver  and  over  again,  even  mak- 
same  wisecracks.  What  a  bore 
come!  An  odd  call  just  now 
Dorothy  complained  because  I 
told  her  about  my  problem, 
he  reason  I  hadn't  called  is  that 
sband  is  very  sick.  She  insists 
I' hould  have  called  anyway.  But 
1  ask,  "So  how's  Edward?"  she 
'riskly,   "Okay,   fine,"  lying 
ih  her  teeth.  Some  people  want 
you  their  problems  but  don't 

0  hear  about  yours,  but  some 
t  the  opposite.  And  as  always, 
no  right  way  to  talk  to  the  sick. 

Tuesday,  6  A.M. 
)ther  awful  night,  again  very 
deep.  1  cannot  stop  thinking 
dindness,  particularly  at  night, 
!;  darkness.  For  some  reason,  I 
kemembering  a  trip  we  took 

1  was  about  ten,  my  father  try- 
hard  to  he  an  American  and 
» his  two  young  sons  up  the  Mo- 
Valley  west  of  Albany  to  visit 
is  pre-Revolutionary  battle- 

i  But  what  I  remember  after  all 
'ears  is  that  we  spent  the  night 


The  Rainforest  Fund 


The  world  loses  over  50.000  acres  of  rainforest 
a  day.  Half  of  all  species  on  earth  live  in  this  fragile 
ecosytem  which  produces  oxygen  and  consumes 
the  very  carbon  dioxide  which  is  responsible  for  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

There  is  something  you  can  do.  You  can  help 
us  save  the  rainforests,  for  it  they  are  destroyed,  our 
very  survival  is  threathened.  All  donors  will  receive 
The  Rainforest  News,  a  quarterly  update  that  reports 
on  fight  to  save  the  rainforests  of  the  world. 

Please  send  your  donations  to:  The  Rainforest  Fund, 
c/o  Mesoamerica,  P.  O.  Box  42721,  San  Francisco. 
California  94142-2721 


CUSTOM  TABLE  PADS 

GUARANTEED  LOWEST  PRICES 


Direct  from  Arm 

No  deposit  or  messy  C.O.D.  15  Year  Guarantee. 

1-800/328-7237 
EXT.  257 

e-88     (  612  )  64  6-6778 


TABLE  PAD  CO. 


Goohrict,^. 
Coffee  Sampler 

and  get  an  After  Dinner  Coffee  FREE. . . 

If  you  love  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  we  want  to  be  your 
source  of  truly  great  coffees— 40  delicious  coffees, 
fresh-roasted  daily!  Let  us  send  you  our  Introductory 
Sampler  at  special  savings.  12  oz.  each  of: 
Colombia  Supremo.  A  rich,  full-flavored  coffee  from 
Colombia's  most  highly-prized  beans. 
Mocha  Java.  Genuine  Ethiopian  Mocha  and  Indonesian 
Java,  skillfully  blended  for  a  smooth,  creamy-rich  taste. 
Brown  &  Jenkins  Special  Blend.  A  delightful 
combination  of  medium  &  dark  roasts.  At  breakfast,  it'll 
make  your  day_.  we  hear  from  you  now: 
-  fiiTa?1/4  lb-  of  Vanilla  Hazelnut  Coffee. 

MIOWN  &  .li:\KIXS  Trading  Co. 

431  Pine  St..  Dept.  456,  P.OJ3oxl570,  BurlingtoaVT 05402 

—For  new  customers  only— 
YES,  send  me  the  FREE  After  Dinner  Coffee  along  with: 
□  Gourmet  Coffee  Sampler  S10.95  plus  $2  p/h. 
3  Decaf  Coffee  Sampler  $12.95  plus  S2  p/h. 
I've  enclosed  check  or  Visa/MC  No.  &  exp.  date. 
I  prefer:  □  Whole  Bean   □  Filter  Grind 

Phone  Orders:  1  800  456-JAVA 

Name  


Address 


Zip  _ 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  FULL  REFUND. 


Vow  —  dupe  videotapes  as  sharp  and  clear  as  the  originals,  with 

VCR  Enhancer 

Only  $39^* 

*But  read  the  ad  for  an 
even  better  deal! 

Its  easy  to  dupe  a  video  tape  —  just 
connect  two  VCR's  and  let  it  spin.  The 
results,  however,  are  usually  quite  dismal. 
Even  with  the  best  equipment  and  with  great- 
est care,  the  duplicate  tape  will  always  be  only  a 
pale  reflection  of  the  original.  The  picture  often 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  filtered  through  a 
cheesecloth  and  the  sound  is  like  mush.  The  reason 
is  loss  and  distortion  of  the  video/audio  signals.  But 
plug  the  VCR  Enlwnccr  "*  between  the  two  VCR's.  It 
will  boost  the  signals  to  their  original  levels  and  will 
prevent  distortion  and  loss  in  quality.  The  resulting  dupe  is  so  clear,  of  such  fidelity  in  the  video 
and  audio  channels  that  you  will  be  unable  to  tell  the  difference  between  it  and  the  original. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  VCR  Enhancers""  in  the  United  States  and  are  able  to 
offer  this  great  device  for  just  $39.95.  But  thanks  to  an  arrangement  with  the  manufacturer,  we 
have  an  even  better  deal:  Buy  two  for  $79.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our 
compliments  —  absolutely  FREE!  If  you  like  to  dupe  tapes  —  video  or  stereo/mono  audio,  you 
shouldn't  settle  for  less  than  perfect  results.  After  all,  those  tapes  are  going  to  be  in  your 
permanent  library.  So  do  it  the  professional  way:  Use  the  VCR  Enhancer™  and  get  it  right! 


•  Vie  VCR  Enhancer'"  is  used 
In/  professional  dubbing  studios.  The  "secrets"  are  the 
sophisticated  electronics,  the  11)00  individually  insulated 
copper  strands,  ami  tlte  gold-plated  F-connectors  tliat 
avoid  even  minimal  contact  resistance  and  distortion. 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 

TOLL  FREE  (800)  621-1203 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

Please  give  order  #1059  E868.  If  you  prefer,  mail 
check  or  card  authorization  and  expiration.  We 
need  daytime  phone  for  all  orders  and  issuing 
bank  for  charge  orders.  UPS/insurance:  $4.95  for 
one  VCR  Enhancer",  $6.95  for  three.  Add  sales  tax 
for  CA  delivery.  You  have  30-day  return  and  one 
year  warranty. 


For  quantity  orders  (100  +  )  call,  Ernest  Gerard, 
our  Wholesale/Premium  Manager  at  (415) 
543-6570  or  write  him  at  the  address  below. 


I since  1967 
m 


131  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


at  some  professor's  house  in  Schenec- 
tady, and  then  we  all  had  breakfast  to- 
gether, and  the  professor's  father  was 
blind,  and  he  accidentally  knocked 
over  his  glass  of  orange  juice.  What  1 
remember  is  that  white-haired  old 
man  reaching  out  with  his  hands  and 
saying,  "What's  the  matter.'  Wh  ir 
have  1  done?"  And  the  professor's 
wife,  with  an  irritated  look  on  her 
face,  mopping  up  the  orange  juice 
from  the  thick  white  linen  tablecloth 
with  a  thick  white  linen  napkin  and 
saying,  brusquely,  "Nothing,  Dad,  it's 
perfectly  all  right."  And  the  white- 
haired  old  man,  still  reaching  ten- 
tatively outward  with  wrinkled  and 
freckled  brown  hands,  asking, 
"What's  wrong?  What  did  1  do?" 

How  could  1  earn  a  living  if  I  were 
to  go  blind?  That's  the  basic  question, 
isn't  it?  Well,  if  1  couldn't  write  real 
books,  1  suppose  1  could  always  turn 
out  potboilers,  couldn't  1?  Whatever 
it  is  that  Danielle  Steel  does — is  that 
so  hard?  Molly  says  those  books  are  all 
essentially  the  same.  Girl  has  wonder- 
ful man,  girl  loses  wonderful  man,  girl 
becomes  rich  and  powerful  but  can 
she  evet  find  happiness?  Girl  meets 
wonderful  man,  either  the  same  or  a 
copy  of  the  lost  one,  but  can  he  really 
replace  the  lost  one?  Remember 
Ewald's  rule  that  the  two  main  males 
have  to  have  different  hair  color,  so 
everybody  can  tell  them  apart,  and 
the  one  who  seems  to  be  bad  is  really 
good  and  vice  versa.  And  somebody's 
rule  that  all  thrillers  involve  trying  to 
get  either  into  or  out  of  an  impregna- 
ble place.  And  that  there  comes  a 
point  when  the  hero  says  to  the  hero- 
ine either  "they  must  not  know  that 
we  suspect"  or  "they  must  not  suspect 
that  we  know." 

God!  Imagine  dictating  such  stuff 
to  some  suburban  stenographer. 

Now  it's  six  o'clock,  and  WQXR 
predicts  another  day  in  the  nineties. 

Tuesday,  11  A.M. 

This  is  the  last  day,  so  let's  just  be 
patient.  Accept,  accept.  Accept 
WQXR  playing  Beethoven's  Ninth 
not  once  but  twice.  And  accept  Rea- 
gan tottering  around  in  Moscow.  At 
least,  he's  signing  that  missile  treaty, 
which  can't  do  any  harm. 

The  really  fascinating  element  in 
Acts  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  is 


how  incredibly  important  it  was  to 
start  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  That 
i  >nc  decision  was  what  changed  C  'hris- 
tianity  from  a  dissident  Jewish  cult 
into  a  world  religion,  and  it  was  an 
essentially  political  decision,  a  strate- 
gy tor  conquering  the  world.  It's  all 
put  very  poetically  in  Acts,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Peter  preached  to  both  Jew  s 
and  Gentiles  and  "the  Holy  Ghost  tell 
on  all  them  which  heard  the  word." 
Not  clear  exactly  what  happens  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  falls  on  you,  hut  that 
was  enough  to  justify  Peter's  strategy. 
No  wonder  he's  regarded  as  the  first 
pope. 

Rut  Paul  does  most  of  the  rational- 
izing. I'd  always  thought  that  his  doc- 
trine of  salvation  through  faith  was 
something  he'd  arrived  at  philosophi- 
cally, but  it  was  mainly  a  way  ot  fell- 
ing the  Gentiles  that  they  didn't  have- 
to  be  circumcised  or  follow  Jewish  di- 
etary laws.  And  what  jesuitic  argu- 
ments he  used.  He  claims  that  the 
Jewish  laws  are  just  a  temporary  mea- 
sure to  keep  sinners  under  control, 
but  now  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law."  He  even 
claims  that  God's  promises  to  the 
"seed"  ot  Abraham  don't  apply  to  the 
Jews  because  the  seed  ot  Abraham  is 
really  Jesus,  and  therefore  the  prom- 
ises apply  to  everyone  who  believes  in 
Jesus.  And  it  all  worked,  the  argu- 
ments worked,  the  strategy  worked. 

Tuesday,  8  P.M. 

Isolde  has  finally  got  her  wish  and 
died,  in  a  state  of  what  she  calls 
"ftocftste  Lust."  Right  on,  Isolde. 
Great  stuff. 

Molly  called  from  Anaheim  to  say 
that  she  thinks  she's  got  her  million. 

I  accidentally  uncovered  the  blind 
eye  for  about  two  seconds  at  dinner- 
nine  and  saw  no  sign  ot  anything, 
meaning  that  this  whole  damn  experi- 
ment probably  isn't  going  to  work. 
One  keeps  hoping,  but  one  keeps  tell- 
ing oneself  not  to  hope.  What's  that 
line  by  William  of  Orange — "It  is  not 
necessary  to  hope  in  order  to  perse- 
vere." 

I  don't  think  I've  actually  thought 
one  single  thing  during  these  four  aw- 
ful days.  Pascal  was  right.  Does  any- 
one really  think  anymore,  or  do  we  all 
just  sit  here  taking  in  information 
and  then  spewing  forth  bits  and  pieces 


of  it  on  demand? 

Am  I  more  inclined  to  think 
do  snine  mindless  work,  like 
the  lawn?  1  doubt  it.  I  just  da 
Then  why  do  ideas  often  com 
when  I'm  shaving? 

Wednesday, 
I  dimly  remember  waking  u 
middle  of  the  night  and  teelin 
just  had  to  lie  down,  which 
supposed  to  do,  that  lying  doj 
more  important  than  anything 
the  world.  So  1  woke  up  just  r 
found  myself  lying  flat  on  my 
the  floor.  Got  back  into  the  c\ 
now  can't  sleep.  And  I  still 
got  to  Paris. 

Now  it's  dawn,  and  there's  n 
in  keeping  these  eye  patches 
dawn  light  is  just  a  gray  film 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  75 


r 

Ihe 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
lotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
red  squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
mbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
DRDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
;lls  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
e  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
ch  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the 
ter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
les  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
pear  on  page  77. 


LUES 

Ideals  or  goals  to 
which  one  is 
dedicated 

Chicken,  lily-livered 


Useful  buttonlike  o 
nament  on  a  Japa- 
nese man's  sash 

Jibe,  censure 
sarcastically 

Eng.  philosopher 
(1588-1679; 
Leviathan) 
Occurring  in 
conversation 


Reserved,  reticent 

Two  components  of 
a  garment  fastening 
(3  wds.) 

Powerful,  service- 
able, actual 


Unrestrained, 
excessive 

Paired,  coupled 
Horseman 


Present  but  not 
apparent 

Bout,  hot  contest 
(hyph.) 

Agalloch 
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P.  One  who  fears  or 
hates  foreigners 


Q.  Carries 

R.  Beneath  one,  un- 
worthy (2  wds.) 

S.  Mournful, 
melancholy 

T.  Faints 

U.  Doctor  in  title  of  a 
Christopher  Mar- 
lowe play 

V.  Arrogant, 
presumptuous 


W.  Brutal  bullies 

X.  Disney  character 
originally  called 
Dippy  Dawg 

Y.  At  a  distance  but 
within  sight;  likely 
to  happen  ( 3  wds. ) 

Z.  Fleeing,  out  of 
control 

Zl . Broods;  scatters 
about;  stretchers 

Z2.  Legislative  body 
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ACROSTIC  81 
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CLASSIFIED 


PERSONALS 


Asian  women  desire  romance.  Overseas, 
sincere,  attractive.  Sunshine  International 
Qxrespondence.  Dept.  NA.  Box  5500.  Kai- 
lua-Kona.  Hawaii  96745.  iSOSl  325-77C7. 

Classical  Music  Lo\ers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 

pv.le  5.  x     ?e  -— .  n  y  ::sc'v 

Single  Booklovers  gels  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Established  1970.  Nation- 
wide. Write:  Box  117,  Gradvville.  Pa. 
19039.  or  call  i215<  358-5019 

WM,  32.  Fit.  mm.  Fnendlv.  fun.  Ph.D. 
Seeks  WF.  Box  2414.  Carbondale.  111. 

62902. 


Alluring,  educated  ladies 


Philippines 


K>\  c.  mam: 

Box  30633, 


Meet  Christian  singles.  Nan- 
ce mail  inaoducrions-  No  tee. 
Write:  Box  9C-22-WE.  Vai 


Asian  women  seek  friendship,  m 

Send  age,  interests.  GRE.  Box  555,  I 
NY.  11003. 


Artlovers'  Network 

sons:  friends,  lavas, 
Box  51C6H.  Wesnxxt 


Sweden.  Peru,  etc.: 


cated  men 
586-3170. 


Open  relationship,  group  marriage. 

mate  friendship.  Interested?  Connect 
others.  SA5E  for  details.  Sample  $2.  T 
point.  P.O.  Box  355-HM3.  McYevt 


HOTELS 


Nevs  YorK Haooens  A  A-:_-:U5 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Teach  abroad  here.  Curre-:  .'-renins?  list: 
L.^.A..  5J:  verseis.  S9.  Special  opportu- 
nities; Australia.  France.  England.  Japan.  SS 
each,  EISL,  Box  662.  Newton.  Mass.  02162- 

:cc:. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Gifted  psychotherapist.  r>;-. :..er.:  :_r^;' 


tials.  _r  .ears  exr-cr  c-;r 
less?  (2121  566-6292- 


\S"hv 


Professional  interior  design  tor  your  cot- 
tage, castle,  or  office,  with  emphasis  on 
quality,  function,  and  design  excellence.  For 
exciting,  valuable  packet,  send  letter  about 
project  and  $35  to  Consultative  Design  Inte- 
riors, 3017  West  56th  St..  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  5541 J  ' 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  vour  book  published,  promoted,  and 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2. 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St..  New  York. 


Publish  your  book.  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. All  subjects  invited-  Publicity,  adver- 
tising, beautiful  books.  Send  for  fact-filled 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Carlton 
Press.  Dept.  HZO.  11  West  32nd  St..  New 
York.  N.  Y.  10001. 

 RETIREMENT  

Retire  in  beautiful  central  Pennsylvania. 

of  fine  Quaker  life-care  communities.  Avail- 
able now:  independent  living  in  fully 
equipped  units.  Director  experienced  in  lite- 
care  management.  Next  year  Community 
Building  will  provide  attractive  dining  facili- 
ties, lounges,  library,  full  medical  protec- 
tion. For  information,  write:  500  E.  Marylvn 
Ave.,  Dept.  T,  Stare  College,  Pa.  16801. 
Phone  (S14)  238-3322. 

 ART  

An  dealer — buv  direct:  Erte.  Doolittle. 


Like  German  food?  For  delicious 

send  51.  SASE  to  Culserv.  P.C 
463179.  Dept.  GA.  Mt.  Clemens, 
I  48046. 


Masks,  fisures.  baskets,  molas. 


jtv,  S.D.  577» 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Get  paid  for  mailing  letters:  5200  daily. 
Write:  Paase,  MK6.  161  Lmcolnwav.  North 
Aurora.  111.  60542. 

Get  on  radio  talk  shows  for  fun  and  profit 

514  9?  PLBL,  P.O  Box  747,  HoUywood. 
-  -. ."• 

 GOURMET  

Fabulous,  rich,  rummv  chocolate  mousse. 

SASE:  Box  8234.  Missoula.  Mont.  59807- 

St.  Patrick's  Dav.  A-_-r.er.--c  Irish  r  •  -is. 

drinks,  toasts:  54-  Llovd,  5130  Mimosa. 


Exotic  Thai  recipes — creamy, 
spicy — 52.  Or  three  spice  packers. 
Large  SASE:  8010  20th  N.E..  J 
Wash.  9S115. 


HEALTH 


Lose  weight  naturally.  Herbal 

control  plan,  $28.  Barnes  Enterprisi 
Box  273077.  Tampa.  Fla.  33688. 


MERCHANDISE 


for  catalog 
p.o  box  *06d.  kenwood,  ca  <■ 


Looking  for  Mortlock  masks?  Gua 

orquetas?  Bakuba  fabrics?  Unique  *• 
our  specialty.  Illustrated  catalogue 
Thresher's  Semi-Tropic  Ethnograph] 


•  Lmmnr  aw*--.  inl«-  slum  iium.  rvai-s  tnM 
mbi  st  "  bi-rfi-naar-  TaruJcqwwl  : nTHK.  ___■§■■ 
Bfl  "tr  noun  sera  £3  ■  ll— « J— «  B  trw. 

wnt  £.3  joonci«  u  're  tmr 


(il.OliYI.  *«  #i  >e«. 

MI.L\(il.  S_r=-_x«»C-9rn». 

IMPORTS 


)e»elr%.  perfumes:  ~.r  r:e_.  d 
Send  for  catalogue.  GL  Distributo 

111,  Greendale,  Wis.  53129. 


Tffatm  \ 

7 


WASHAB 
AUSTF 
SHEE 

J  I'M  BUCKS  sli. 


MUSIC 


Classical  composer  seeks  comm 
Write:  Crvstaldew  Musk,  Eayettevil  *" — 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 


OqUC 


CLASSIFIED RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  nine.  SI. 85  per  wc 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  rao  words,  as  do  boot  numbers,  hf  cod 
column  inch;  three  rimes,  SI  1C  per  column  mch:  ax  times.  51-5  pi 
•fast  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  n 
Broadway.  N  Y..  N  Y.  1X11.  Include  teierhone  number  on  all  come 


TRAVEL 


If  the  World  by  Freighter" — refer- 
Btde  to  unusual  cruising,  $3.  TravL- 
1|(  218B1A,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
I  2-8584.  

Miorida  Cruises,  Inc.,  offers  tremen- 
Bungs  on  all  major  cruise  lines.  Call 
1  (800)  327-SHIP.  

Bi'ourself.  Go  "behind  the  scenes"  in 
■  it  Union.  Meet  the  people,  see  how 
I,  experience  their  culture.  Unique, 
■xe  programs  now  available.  (800) 
I),  ext.  89. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Bi;ver  existed.  Scholarly  booklet 
■r'lavius  Josephus  created  fictional 
Espels:  $5.  Abelard,  Box  5652-H, 

■  ash.  98064. 

■  pie.  Marxist  biweekly  since  1891. 
nths/$l,  one  year/$4.  The  People 
i  50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 


ional  Americanist.  The  best  news- 
money,  banking,  and  the  Federal 

for  the  novice,  businessperson,  or 
Free  introductory  one-year  sub- 

.  Write:  Monetary  Science,  Box 

'ickliffe,  Ohio  44092. 


|  to  meet  the  best  writers 
j  artists  of  New  York, 
Ijtan,  Los  Angeles,  Manila, 
i  Reykjavik,  &  Paris 
under  one  roof  ? 

READ 


mm  read 

Frank 


An  International  Journal  of 
Contemporary  Writing  &  Art 

)UR  ISSUES       150  FF  or  $25 
vailable  in  Gift  Boxes  for  immediate  Paris 
livery  or  Air  Mail  shipping  anywhere) 

David  Applefield,  Editor 
31  rue  du  Colonel  Deloime 
93 1 00  MONTREuTjL  /  FRANCE 


Id  books  reviewed.  Short,  lively 
er:  $12/year;  $1  /sample.  Classics 
m9  Overland,  #8192-F,  Los  An- 
ilif.  90034.  

survive  extinction — after  final  nu- 
awout.  Anthropophagous  future? 
pocket  guide,  $4.95.  EDD,  6200 
ine,  Overlake  Park,  Kan.  66202. 

LITERARY  SERVICES  

•ipts/cassettes  professionally  edited, 
larye  Myers,  Box  1019,  So.  Pasade- 
"  91031-1019.  

•iting.  Everything  editorial.  Profes- 
iff.  Wordsmiths,  Box  5882-B,  Chi- 
.  60680. 

ASSOCIATIONS  

d  Russell  Society.  Information: 
3  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


World  Federation  of  Europeans  (native  or 
descent).  Information:  Box  14262,  North 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33408. 

 RANCH  VACATIONS  

Package  vacations  in  Montana's  Rocky 
Mountain  wilderness.  Trout  fishing,  horse- 
back riding,  river  rafting,  and  much  more  for 
all  ages.  The  Hawley  Mountain  Guest 
Ranch,  Box  4-H,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
(406)  932-5791. 

 BOOKS  

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923.  

New  congressional  directory,  other  govern- 
ment reference  books.  For  information 
write:  Federal  Reprints,  Box  70268,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

Good  used  books.  Wide  variety,  intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too.  History,  fiction,  social  science,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $2  for  list- 
ing- of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Obtain  ycur  books  (new  or  in-print)  easily, 
pleasantly,  reliably — with  one  soothing  call 
to  Minnesota.  Tell  us  what  you  need;  we 
ship  immediately  or  will  special  order.  Grin- 
golet  Bookstore,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (800) 
468-4347. 

 VACATION  RENTALS  

Rent  a  London  home.  Selected  well- 
furnished  homes  available  for  3  weeks  to  a 
year.  Britannia  Lettings,  19  South  End,  Lon- 
don  W8  5BU,  England.  (44)  01-938-3755. 

Italy — Tuscany:  Traditional  country  home: 
spacious  quarters,  3  bedrooms;  also  3-room 
apartment.  All  amenities.  Magnificent 
views.  Close  to  Etruscan  medieval  town. 
Convenient  to  Florence,  Siena.  Tansey, 
CP4,  Cortona  AR/52044,  Italy.  Tel.  (39) 
575-62512.  

 GIFTS  

Penis  poster  (23"x35")  depicts  12  animal 
penises  (man  to  whale).  Scientific  novelty. 
$10  ppd.  to  Poster- K,  Box  1348,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10025.  

 ADVENTURE  

Raft,  kayak,  dogsled,  camp,  bicycle,  and  ex- 
plore; U.S.  and  worldwide.  Hoff  Adventure 
Travel,  Dept.  F,  10351  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Suite  200,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  (800) 
222-4538. 

 EDUCATION  

Learn  Spanish  in  Guatemala.  Individualized 
instruction,  family  living,  seminars.  CASA, 
Box  11264,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53211.  (414) 
372-5570. 


SPEAK  FRENCH  OR  ANY  LANGUAGE 

AS  U.S.  DIPLOMATS  DO! 

Self-study  audiocassette  courses  developed  for 
U.S.  State  Dept.  now  at  savings  up  »o  60%!  Call 
or  write  for  FREE  catalog  1-800-722-6394. 
AUDIO-LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE* 

516  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept  H3,Suite  507,  NY,  NY  10036 


Research  papers:  15,207  papers  available. 
All  academic  subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page 
catalogue.  Custom  writing  also  available. 
Research,  1  1322  Idaho  #206HB,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

C iSp^k  Spanish 
like  a  diplomat! 

I  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  used 

[  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  for  easy  learning, 

I  56  languages  in  all.  Comprehensive.  Call  or  write  for 

j  free  catalog.  1-800-243-1234   D  5Q3 

\  aUOIO'POPUm  ®  Guilford,  cr  06437y 

Off-campus  individualized  programs  for 

professionals  at  Somerset  lead  to  American 
doctoral  degrees.  For  a  prospectus,  send  $8 
to  the  International  Administrative  Center, 
Somerset  University,  Illminster,  Somerset 
TA19  OBQ,  England.  (44)  0460-57255. 


Want  to  brush  up  on  a 
foreign  language? 

With  AUDIO-FORUM'S  intermediate  and  advanced 
materials,  it's  easy  to  maintain  and  sharpen  your  for- 
eign language  skills  We  offer  foreign  -language  mys- 
tery dramas,  music,  games,  dialogues  recorded  in 
Paris  and  more.  Call  1-800-243-1234  for  FREE  32-p, 
catalog,  or  write:  dUDIO'f  QBDlTI  ® 
Dept.  524.    Guilford.  CT  06437 


Fully  approved  university  degrees.  Econom- 
ical home  study  for  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  fully  approved  by  California 
State  Dept.  of  Education.  Prestigious  faculty 
counsels  for  independent-study  and  life- 
experience  credits  (5,100  enrolled  students, 
500  faculty).  Free  information:  Richard 
Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  President,  Colum- 
bia Pacific  University,  Dept.  2F93,  1415 
Third  St.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901.  (800) 
227-0119;  in  Calif.,  (800)  552-5522  or 
(415)  459-1650. 


^"SpEAk  FltENCrl  ^ 

I  like  a  diploMAr!  I 

J  Comprehensive,  self-instructional  audio-cassette  J 

|  courses  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  j 

I  for  easy  learning;  47  languages  in  all.  Free  ■ 

J  catalog.  Write:  2 


Study  Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
Write:  AICS,  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  W. 
Va.  25414.  

 MISCELLANEOUS  

Friends  nearby  and  90  countries  world- 
wide— for  sports,  hobbies,  correspondence, 
vacations.  Electronic  Exchange,  Box  68-H4, 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif.  90266. 


THE  NATIONAL 

HEMLOCK  SOCIETY 

P.  O.  Box  1 1830 
Eugene,  OR  97440-3900 
Telephone:  503/342-5748 

Voluntary  Euthanasia  for  the  Terminally  III 


Advertise  in  Gleanings  magazine.  Only  lOtf 
a  word.  2035  (HA)  Everding,  Eureka,  Calif. 
95501.  

Help  me  go  to  architecture  school.  Gabriel 
Asturias.  (215)  898-2225. 


PUZZLE 


Short  Form 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


c 


I  lue  answers  are  not  entered  in  the  normal 
fashion. 

Five  proper  names  are  among  the  answers.  The  so- 
lution to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  77. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

7 

j 

8 

9 

"I 

" 

J 

IT™" 

15 

16 

J 

_ 

1 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26  | 

28 

29 

30 

Across 

I.  Former  Met  manager  rejects  agreement  with  athletic 
club  (5) 

3.  Procure  for  the  ninth  namesake  of  an  English 
queen.'  (5) 

5.  Mideast  title  that  could  be  construed  to  define  taking 
in  female  (7) 

6.  Quiet — awful  quiet — card  game  (6) 

8.  Indulgence  for  onetime  luck  of  the  Irish?  (6) 

10.  Line  prompt  heard  (5) 

11.  Spring  infuses  the  man  at  Eastertide  (7) 

12.  Uncap  Tokay  and  mix  tor  the  ultimate  punch?  (4) 

14.  Decline  of  the  French  centime  beginning  to  affect 
yen  (5) 

15.  Flower  like  a  farmworker?  (5) 

16.  Gracious,  Buick's  front  engine  doesn't  start  turning 
over (6) 

17.  Rewrite  piece,  deny  concealing  an  unknown  is 
opportunism  ( 10) 

19.  Mug  of  beer  for  prior  (6) 

22.  Church  title  given  by  top  Latin  encyclopedia  (10) 

24.  The  heartless  former  first  lady's  temporary  living 
quarters  (7) 

25.  A  large  number  minus  one  thousand  equals  one  or 
more  ( 3) 

27.  Short  dance  skirt  said  to  be  exceeding  good  taste 
(6,  hyphenated) 


28.  Lover  of  Elizabeth  marginally  eschews  intercourse  (5) 

29.  Some  pasta,  partially  sanitized,  returned  (4) 

30.  Cold  and  bitchy,  ignoring  odd  characters  (3) 

Down 

1.  Beat  consuming  urge  tor  pepper  (7) 

2.  Run  down  spy  with  backing  of  Scotland  Yard  (5) 

3.  Flower  raised  from  phenomenal  cutting  (7) 

4.  Excellent  axe  tip  is  broken — make  amends  (7) 
7.  A  bit  of  coral.  .  .Yes!  (3) 

9.  Cease  exercising  without!  phys  ed — he's  gotten 
away  (7) 

10.  Doll  1  keep  confused  about  wife  (6) 

1  1.  Item  in  encyclical  covers  cardinal's  title  (8) 

12.  Movie  about  the  heart  of  Isaac  Newton  is  a  dog  (6) 

1  3.  English  self-esteem  turns  kind  of  arch  (4) 

16.  Famous  oceanographer  shot,  one  hears  (5) 

17.  The  Common  Market's  taking  in  ten  administrators  |. 
shortly  (5) 

18.  Agree  with  religious  authority:  energy — besides  love,  . 
energy — dated  you  (11,  four  winds) 

20.  Mysterious  force  is  surrounding  Poles  debating  art  (9) 

2 1 .  Divine  sort  of  Reese's  Pieces  (7) 

23.  Terry,  the  actor,  displays  some  excellence  (5) 
24-  State  Department's  last  seen  doubly  distressed  (9) 

26.  Insane  asylum  inmate  readily  taken  advantage  of  (4) 

27.  Everyone  in  music  is  brought  up  Italian.  Shame!  (5)  [ 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Short  Form,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  Nw 
10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opeiji 
at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  of  the  Jam  y 
puzzle,  "One  in  Three,"  are  Edward  1.  Sands,  Beverly  Hills,  California;  Frederick  Knoerzer,  New  York,  New  York;  and  Dorothy  M.  Jenkj. 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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THE  LIVES  OF  TEENAGE  MOTHERS 
Schoolbooks,  Boyfriends,  and  Babies 
By  Elizabeth  Marek 

KILLING  TIME 
A  Visit  to  a  Cambodian  Refugee  Camp 
By  Margaret  Drabble 

MY  SHIRT  TALE 

Raj  <stmnlp'\j  Flkin 
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You  can  drive  the  length  of  Inverlochlarig, 
y  Scotland,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  blink. 
W  But  as  local  folk  have  known  for  centuries, 
Sf  "Ye  canna  do  it  at  rush  hour." 

The  good  things  in  life  stay  that  way 


^Dewar's 

-White  Label 


never  vui  ics. 


Jlufhenlic 

The  Dewar  Highlander 


Thanks  to  one  of  our  policie 

he's  still  alive. 


1£«  ,»•/■  -  ,  ■ 


v..  .  '  /  ' 


Mozart  is  alive  and  well  and  living  in  Phil- 
adelphia. So  are  Stravinsky  and  Brahms. 
Rachmaninoff,  too.  In  fact,  the  glorious 
music  of  all  the  great  masters  is  alive 
today,  thanks  in  part  to  our  policy  of  sup- 
porting The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

At  CIGNA,  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  a  vibrant  cultural  community. 
Which  is  why  we're  proud  to  sponsor  The 
Philadelphia  Orchestra's  national  radio 
broadcast  series.  These  celebrated 
programs  bring  the  timeless  music  of  the 
world's  old  and  new  masters  to  millions  of 
homes  each  week. 


We're  also  pleased  to  share  the 
Orchestra's  music  with  other  parts  of  th 
world  by  helping  to  sponsor  their  conc< 
tours* 

As  a  leader  in  the  field  of  insurance, 
financial  services  and  health  care,  we'r 
often  called  upon  to  insure  things  of  gre 
value.  It's  nice  to  know  that  this  include: 
the  Orchestra's  future. 

For  a  brochure  of  concert  listings  or 
information  about  the  CIGNA  Compan 
contact  Department  R18, 
1600  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 


•Through  a  grant  from  the  CIGNA  Foundation. 
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LETTERS 


Bones  of  Contention 

Douglas  J.  Preston  ["Skeletons  in 
Our  Museums'  Closets,"  February]  of- 
fers a  generally  fair-minded  analysis  of 
the  exceedingly  difficult  problem  of 
reburial  of  Native  American  remains 
held  by  American  museums.  Yet  the 
museums'  and  Indians'  positions  in 
the  dispute  are  probably  not  as  firmly 
drawn  as  his  article  suggests.  Certain- 
ly the  position  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution is  still  evolving,  both  as  we 
consider  repatriation  case  by  case  and 
as  we  meet  with  Indian  spokespersons 
and  confront  the  depth  of  their  feel- 
ings on  the  matter. 

Known  descendants,  under  both 
law  and  elementary  morality,  have 
the  prerogative  of  reclaiming  and  re- 
burying  their  ancestors'  remains.  Al- 
though the  attempt  to  establish  the 
link  of  descent  often  requires  patient 
work  with  old,  ambiguous  docu- 
ments, the  right  of  reburial  is  clear. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  current- 
ly operates  on  this  principle.  We  have 
tentatively  identified  the  remains  of 
thirteen  Indians  and  contacted  their 
tribal  leadership. 

In  cases  in  which  identification  is 
uncertain,  a  balance  may  have  to  be 
struck.  Tribal  affiliation  may  be  al- 
most certain,  for  example,  even  though 
there  are  no  clues  to  individual  identi- 
ty. Working  first  on  the  best-known 
cases,  we  have  not  yet  had  to  confront 
this  problem.  But  where  we  can  estab- 
lish a  highly  probable  link  of  descent, 
repatriation  is  probably  the  only  rea- 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing, 
letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


sonable  course  of  action. 

The  real  problems  of  iden  t 
tion,  which  apply  to  the  vast  m;  p 
of  skeletal  remains  in  museum  d 
tions,  only  begin  at  this  junctij  fu 
most  areas  of  the  country,  preh| 
continuity  of  residence  was  ran 
advancing  frontier  of  white 
ment  not  only  displaced  ad 
groups  but  caused  secondary  ar 
tiary  displacements.  In  additio 
toll  of  Old  World  diseases  s 
smallpox  and  measles  led  to  c 
and  amalgamation   among  I 
communities,  well  beyond  the 
of  historical  documentation, 
what  reliability  can  a  link  of  d 
be  established  under  these  ci 
stances?  And  how  much  mort 
cult  will  it  be  as  we  go  back -I 
centuries  but  millennia — into 
ly  archaeological  record? 

Karen  Funk,  a  legislative  an 
the  law  firm  retained  by  the 
Sioux,  is  quoted  as  saying  th 
Smithsonian  Institution  aske 
Oglala  "to  prove  that  it,  the  m 
doesn't  own  those  remains, 
misrepresents  our  attempt  to 
with  the  Oglala.  In  fact,  the  5 
sonian  wrote  to  the  Oglala 
council  stating  that  despite  the 
and  perhaps  incomplete  nature 
early  records,  we  had  identiff 
remains  of  three  tribal  member 
museum  sought  the  council'sis 
tance  in  contacting  any  knov.  < 
scendants,  so  that  we  could 
with  them  to  determine  the 
disposition  of  the  remains." 

Our  records  are  open  to  Ogla 
resentatives.  We  are  eager  to  esi) 
that  these  (and  perhaps  oth( 
mains  are,  in  fact,  those  of  the  •? 
Sioux.  But  the  territory  occup: 
the  Sioux  changed  greatly  be 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteentl 
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is.  To  what  surviving  group  par- 
ar  remains  should  be  returned 
nds  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
-emains  can  be  dated,  on  the  ac- 
Danying  artifacts,  and  on  the  ade- 
i  y  with  which  historical  records 
w  us  to  establish  tribal  hunting 
icories.  Since  many  of  these  mat- 
l:go  well  beyond  current  scholar- 
i  and  existing  documentation, 
|oects  for  unambiguous  identifica- 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
i  inely  collaborative  effort  involv- 
Oglala  representatives  and  our 
f  specialists. 

,  short,  rather  than  ask  descen- 
s  to  "prove"  anything,  the 
hsonian  has  sought  the  aid  of  trib- 
I  )resentatives  in  the  hope  of  speed- 
•  he  identification  of  remains.  This 
j  -consuming  effort  of  proper  iden- 
jition  is  of  great  importance  to 
1  groups  who  want  to  be  assured 
the  remains  of  their  ancestors  are 
;ommingled  with  the  remains  of 
hers  of  hostile  tribes. 
I  (Dthing  less  than  the  same  degree 
i  ncern  and  care  is  required  of  us  by 
public  trust.  What  has  been  de- 
liled  in  the  Smithsonian  are  na- 
il collections,  whose  scientific 
ittance  Preston  rightly  empha- 
Are  they  to  be  returned  to  any- 
yho  makes  a  claim  on  them  (and 
irretrievably  lost  to  science)  irre- 
ive  of  whether  the  claim  of  de- 
:  has  any  validity? 
le  Smithsonian  Institution  deep- 
pects  the  right  of  descendants  to 
t  im  the  remains  of  their  ancestors 
deeply  regrets  the  circumstances 
i  lich  too  many  of  those  remains 
'  I  first  acquired.  Beginning  with 
i   cases  and  working  toward  more 
ult  ones,  we  are  seeking  to  estab- 
j  analytical  and  ethical  principles 
tit !  will  cohere  into  a  consistent  re- 
i  ation  policy.  Such  a  policy  must 
i  i  nsitive  both  to  the  role  that  liv- 
:« iraditions  of  ancestral  continuity 
j  J  in  contemporary  Indian  com- 
; ;  j  ities  and  also  to  the  part  that 
ce  plays  in  deepening  our  under- 
I:  i  ling  of  the  whole  aboriginal  past. 
i  ie  intention  of  Christopher 
\t. :  e  [attorney  for  the  Three  Affili- 
c  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Res- 
a;  i  ion  in  North  Dakota]  to  put  the 
tc»  cal  anthropologists  "out  of  busi- 
if  '  is  unrealistic  and  regressive. 


Apparently  he  is  among  those  who 
think  that  the  claims  of  a  particular 
religion — unsupported  by  any  estab- 
lished legal  standing  such  as  demon- 
strated descent — should  supersede 
the  claims  of  science  in  dictating  the 
contents  of  a  natural  history  museum. 
Our  understanding  of  the  law  of  the 
land  suggests  otherwise. 

Robert  McCormick  Adams 
Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  D.C. 

Indian  claims  that  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  have  been  disturbed 
are  rather  dubious  in  light  of  actual 
history. 

Consider  the  Ohio  countryside 
where  I  live.  The  Hopewell,  the  first 
of  the  region's  mound  builders,  orig- 
inally lived  here.  They  were  killed  off 
and  replaced  by  the  Adena,  also 
mound  builders.  By  the  time  of  the 
first  white  settlement  on  the  East 
Coast,  the  Adena  had  been  eradicat- 
ed by  the  Erie,  who  populated  most  of 
the  land  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
Lake  Erie.  The  Erie  were  killed  off  by 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy's  brutally 
effective  extermination  plan — the 
first  historically  recorded  instance  of 
genocide  in  North  America. 

The  Shawnee  drifted  north  to  Ohio 
after  having  been  treated  badly  by  the 
Creek  in  the  south.  The  Shawnee  had 
been  in  Ohio  about  100  years  when 
the  Virginians  moved  west  in  the 
1700s.  By  1800,  most  of  the  Shawnee 
had  been  driven  farther  west,  and 
those  who  had  remained  behind  had 
been  killed  off  by  whites. 

In  true  historical  terms,  the  Indian 
claims  ought  to  be:  "White  settlers 
stole  the  lands  that  our  ancestors 
stole.  White  anthropologists  have 
disturbed  the  graves  of  the  people  our 
ancestors  killed  to  get  that  land." 

Whether  it  was  Indians  against  In- 
dians or  Indians  against  whites,  there 
is  enough  historical  guilt  to  go  around 
for  everyone. 

Lavurence  Grey 
Athens,  Ohio 
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The  ad  for  Conde  Nast's  71 
magazine  that  she  annotates  [" 
ragua,  on  the  Back  Burner,"  D| 
her  1988]  shows  two  iguanas  pt 
atop  cookware  and  decries  N 
gua's  media  image  as  a  war-tori 
litically  unstahle  country.  Tl 
copy  asks,  "Wouldn't  it  be  refrJ 
to  read  instead  about  the  famecf 
na  stew .  .  .  ?"  The  advertiserri 
clever — though  Conde  Nast's 
zine  is  not. 

Granted,  the  ad's  black 
is  ethnocentric  —  courting  "rj 
with  taste  and  discernment" — 
designed  to  boost  subscriptid 
Traveler,  not  living  standards  in] 
ragua.  But  it's  comforting  to 
that  a  bowl  of  iguana  stew  ha^ 
taste  than  Traveler. 

However,  Ceng's  annotatior] 
an  important  question.  Why 
nations  of  Central  America  ty| 
portrayed  as  nothing  more 
foreign-policy  headache  for  the! 
ed  States?  We  are  not  just  a  stril 
region.  If  Americans  would  re 
stead  about  our  peoples,  culture 
tories,  and,  of  course,  cuisines 
violence  wouldn't  dominate  tq 
dia  coverage  of  our  countries. 
Americans  knew  more  about 
subjects,  perhaps  there  would 
strife  to  report  in  the  first  plac! 

Louts  E.  V.  Nevoer 
Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico 

True  Theater 

The  introduction  to  the  w< 
samplings  of  Pinter,  Mame 
Hare  ("Talk  of  the  Times,"  Fe 
asserts:  "It  is  customary  to  a 
this  state  of  crisis  [in  the  art 
writing]  to  the  triumph  of  sp 
over  dialogue.  Characters  do 
anymore;  they  fly,  or  roller-s 
cross-dress,  or  purr." 

This  unfortunate  crisis  may  vile: 
ist  in  the  isolated  world  of  Ne  Yo 
City,  partkuLirly  within  the  iero 
nary  confines  of  Broadway.  Bu  f  Y< 
are  indeed  seeking  "evidence  t  tttl 
art  of  dialogue  is  still  alive  ant  veil 
try  visiting  Minneapolis,  San  ieg< 
Louisville,  Seattle,  and,  espdall 
Chicago.  I  have  seen  many  pruier 
in  Chicago  and  yet  I  have  neve-  een 
new  play  in  which  the  characfsfl 
roller-skate,  cross-dress,  or  pu!  N 
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From  the  archives  of  LIFE  magazine,  this  extraordinary  portrait 
of  the  Kennedy  years  recaptures  the  magic  of  the  time  when  the 
United  States  had  its  own  royal  family  and  anything  seemed 
possible. 

This  unparalleled  collection  of  photographs — 500  in  total  and 
many  published  for  the  first  time — captures  the  highlights  of  Jack 
Kennedy's  career,  from  a  boyish  29-year-old  during  his  successful 
run  for  Congress  in  1946  to  the  debate  with  Richard  Nixon  in  1960 
that  helped  him  win  the  presidency  by 
a  narrow  margin,  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
debacle,  to  Dallas  and  its  aftermath. 

But  Kennedys  story  is  also  the  story 
of  the  making  of  a  legend.  There's  a 
fairy-tale  quality  to  the  pictures  of  Jack 
and  Jackie,  both  at  their  grand  New- 
port wedding  and  then  later  with  their 
children. 

In  his  introduction,  Philip  Kun- 
hardt ,  Jr.,  describes  LIFE  in  Camelot  as 
"an  extraordinary  picture  history  of 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  paramount 
saga  of  our  times!'  We  agree,  and  we 

think  you  will,  too.  879  pub.price$40 
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in  Chicago  we  like  to  have  our  drama- 
tis personae  actually  speak,  thank  you 
very  much. 

John  Logan 
Chicago 

Your  pronouncements  on  "true 
theater"  seem  arbitrary  and,  what's 
worse,  provincial.  The  notion  that 
contemporary  playwrights  value  spec- 
tacle over  dialogue  and  that  this  con- 
stitutes a  "state  of  crisis"  from  which 
we  are  in  need  of  "recovery"  strikes 
me  as  bizarre.  It  is  only  since  the 
emergence  of  naturalism  and  realism 
in  the  nineteenth  century  that  drama 
has  been  based  on  characters  who  talk 
to  each  other.  In  historical  terms, 
"conversation"  has  only  recently  be- 
come the  means  by  which  playwrights 
reveal  the  "shape  of  our  sensibilities." 

Spectacle,  of  course,  has  been 
around  a  long  time.  Does  King  Lear 
merely  "converse"  with  the  winds  on 
the  heath?  Do  God,  Adam,  and  Luci- 
fer simply  "talk"  with  one  another  in 
medieval  mystery  plays? 


As  for  the  vulgarities  threatening 
to  usurp  the  throne  of  King  Dialogue, 
perhaps  we  should  be  sorry  that 
Harper's  Magazine  and  its  aesthetic 
watchdogs  were  not  around  to  censure 
the  ancient  Greeks  for  flying  their 
gods  above  the  stage,  or  to  beg  the 
Elizabethans  to  abstain  from  their 
nasty  habit  of  cross-dressing. 

Hare,  Mamet,  and  Pinter  are  all 
genuinely  important  playwrights.  But 
to  elevate  the  form  in  which  they 
work — modern  realistic  drama — to 
the  pinnacle  of  theatrical  art  is  narrow 
and  wrong. 

Robert  Baker 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Manilovianism 

Auto-canonization  makes  strange 
bedfellows  ("Pop  Culture,  Auto- 
canonized,"  Readings,  January].  So  it 
is  that  I  am  strapping  on  my  slime- 
diving  suit  to  defend  (oog)  Barry 
Manilow  from  Jonathan  Freedman, 
who  argues  that  Manilow's  greatest 


hit,  "I  Write  the  Songs,"  narcia 
ally  evokes  "the  artist  as  Pythl 
an  image,  as  one  who  is  fittedB 
genius  to  be  a  sounding  board  la 
primal  harmonies  of  the  unive^ 

Yes,  "I  Write  the  Songs"  is  a 
little  ditty.  But  it  is  not  what 
man  thinks  it  is.  The  song  was 
by  Bruce  Johnston  of  the  Beach 
Both  he  and  Manilow  have  b 
some  pains  to  point  out  that 
speaking  in  the  song  is  neithei 
ston  nor  Manilow  but  Music  it 
some  not-very-specific  incarna 
ectoplasmic  gurgling.  Henc 
song  begins:  "I've  been  alive  f( 
And  1  wrote  the  very  first  son 

Whatever  else  might  be  wror 
Barry  Manilow,  he  does  not  c 
have  crawled  out  of  the  prit 
soup  and  bayed  out  the  first  w 
catfish  aria. 


toil 


Colin  McEnroe 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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Applause 

Carol  Muske 

"Carol  Muske  is  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  her  generation. '  '— 
Donald  Justice.  "The  linkage 
of  blood  and  blood;  the 
hummingbird,  symbol  of  all 
that  is  luminous,  swift  and 
ephemeral;  the  light,  sure 
touch— these  are  the 
characteristics  of  Carol 
Muske's  art."— Carolyn 
Kizer,  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review 
May  /  $16.95  cloth, 
$8.95  paper 


Available  at  your  bookseller  or  call  toll-free  800-666-2211. 


Poems:  1963-1988 

Bill  Knott 

"Knott  gives  poetry  back  its 
old  appetite  for  risk,  adventure, 
and  revelation,  which  it  hasn't 
had  since  the  early  days  of 
modernism.  If  you  love  poetry, 
this  is  a  book  you  ought  to 
read."— Charles  Simic 
June  /  $17.95  cloth, 
$9. 95  paper 


li  open  the 

Six  O'Clock 
Mine  Report 

Irene  McKinney 

"The  real  power  of  real 
poetry,  a  poetry  made  fron 
West  Virginia  hills  and  mi 
and  gritty  love.  [McKinne 
is  in  control.  Barely.  Like 
the  rider  on  a  horse  that's 
too  big,  too  dangerous,  bu 
just  right  for  the  excitemei 
you  wanted."— Dave  Smit 
April  /  $16.95  cloth, 
$8. 95  paper 
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The  BritRail  Flexipass. 
See  Britain  On  Your  Schedule, 
Not  Ours. 

BritRail 's  new  Flexipass  gives  you  all  the  convenience  of  our 
regular  rail  pass  (unlimited  travel  on  any  of  15,000  trains  daily 
to  more  than  2,400  destinations).  And  you  can  relax  in  one  place 
for  a  few  days  and  still  get  your  money's  worth.  Because  the 
Flexipass  lets  yew  decide  when  you  want  to  travel. 

You  can  choose  any  4  days  of  train  travel  in  an  8-day  period 
for  just  $149.  Or  any  8  days  in  a  15-day  period  for  just  $219 
(Economy  Passes). 

And  this  year,  you  can  use  your  Flex- 
ipass with  a  Hertz  rental  car  in  our  brand- 
new  Rail /Drive  package.  A  truly  flexible 
option  for  exploring  the  British  countryside. 

Send  for  your  free  brochure  which  describes 
all  the  BritRail  money-saving  ways  to 

travel  around  Britain.  And  tells  how  i 

I 

you  can  write  your  own  refund  on 
duty-free  purchases,  too.  Then  see 
your  travel  agent  (you  have  to  buy 
your  pass  before  you  leave).  You'll 
be  on  your  way  to  seeing  Britain  the 
way  you  want  to  see  it. 


BritRail  'i 'rave!  Intemaixmi 
Dept.  HQ,  630 Third  toe., 
New  York,  NY  1001? 

Please  ssjks  me  yoas  tee 
brochure,  Go  BritRail 


NOTEBOOK 

The  old  school 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Tradition  means  giving  votes  to  the  most 
obscure  of  all  classes — our  ancestors.  It  is 
the  democracy  of  the  dead.  Tradition  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  the  small  and  arrogant 
oligarchy  of  those  who  merely  happen  to 
be  walking  around. 

— Chesterton 


L 


fast  month  in  this  space  I  sug- 
gested that  it  was  unfair  to  hlame  the 
nation's  schools  for  the  failures  of 
American  education.  Schools  serve 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  so- 
ciety  to  which  they  belong,  and  if  so- 
ciety cares  more  about  the  labels  in  its 
shoes  than  it  does  about  the  words  in 
its  head,  then  our  schools  will  train 
legions  of  rich  but  illiterate  bond 
salesmen.  They  will  continue  to  do  so 
no  matter  how  much  money  anybody 
donates  to  the  new  library  or  how 
many  speeches  the  chorus  of  worthy 
elders  addresses  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  worried  alumni. 

The  point  seemed  to  me  obvious, 
but  a  surprising  number  of  readers 
took  surprisingly  vehement  offense. 
They  wrote  to  say  that  I  was  cynical  or 
feckless  or  impious  or  un-American — 
and  demanded  that  I  submit  a  pro- 
gram of  uplifting  reform.  Easy 
enough,  they  said,  to  carp  and  criti- 
cize, but  what,  as  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  did  I  propose  to  do? 

I've  never  been  very  adept  in  the 
arts  of  practical  advice,  and  I'm  not 
even  sure  that  the  reform  of  the  na- 
tion's schools  can  be  safely  construed 
as  a  good  thing.  What  would  be  the 
political  consequences  in  a  society 
that  so  comfortably  settles  for  the  low- 
est plausible  denominators?  The  tri- 
umph of  the  American  dream 
presupposes  the  eager  and  uncritical 
consumption  of  junk  in  all  its  com- 
mercial declensions.  Income  doesn't 
express  individual  merit  or  value  add- 
ed to  the  society;  if  it  did,  the  ranks  of 
the  unpaid  would  be  terrible  to  be- 
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hold.  Think  of  the  domino  effect 
shuffling  through  the  whole  line  of 
second-rate  American  goods  and  ser- 
vices— clothes  that  don't  fit  and 
household  appliances  that  don't 
work,  company  presidents  receiving 
salaries  of  $500,000  a  year  for  achiev- 
ing the  miracle  of  bankruptcy,  doctors 
who  charge  princely  fees  for  misdi- 
agnoses and  bungled  operations,  uni- 
versity professors  promoted  for 
publishing  unintelligible  prose,  and  a 
Congress  that  routinely  makes  laws  as 
notable  for  their  shoddy  workmanship 
as  a  Florida  condominium  or  an  eve- 
ning of  prime-time  television. 

But  let  us  suppose — at  least  for  the 
moment  and  the  sake  of  argument — 
that  the  American  people  chose  to 
rearrange  their  system  of  value  and  or- 
der of  priority.  Assume  that  they 
brought  their  interest  in  thought  in 
balance  with  their  passion  for  money. 
Given  such  favorable  circumstances, 
I  expect  the  correction  of  the  schools 
could  be  carried  forward  with  a  mini- 
mum of  trouble  and  expense.  If  I  were 
assigned  the  task  of  revision  (which  in 
a  well-ordered  universe  I  wouldn't 
be),  I  would  begin  by  citing  the  au- 
thority of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Al- 
bert Jay  Nock,  both  of  whom  argued 
that  the  business  of  education  entails 
a  ruthless  winnowing  of  the  available 
chaff.  When  Jefferson  revised  the  Vir- 
ginia Statutes  in  1797,  he  drew  up  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  public  educa- 
tion that  Nock,  writing  in  1937,  sum- 
marized, approvingly,  as  follows: 

Each  ward  should  have  a  primary 
school  for  the  three  R's,  open  to  all. 
Each  year  the  best  pupil  in  each  school 
should  be  sent  to  the  grade  school,  of 
which  there  were  to  be  twenty,  conve- 
niently situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  They  should  he  kept  there  one 
year  or  two  years,  according  to  results 
shown,  and  then  all  dismissed  hut  one, 
who  should  be  continued  six  years.  "By 
this  means,"  said  the  good  old  man, 


"twenty  of  the  best  geniuses  w 
raked  from  the  rubbish  annuall 
most  unfortunate  expression 
Democrat  to  use!  At  the  end 
years,  the  best  ten  of  the  twenty  v 
be  sent  to  college,  and  the  rest  U 
adrift. 


Jefferson  articulated  a  prim 
that  today  would  be  reviled  as 
ist."  Were  he  alive  and  well  and 
at  Monticello,  I  can  imagine  hi 
ing  dragged  in  judgment  to  the 
nal  on  Nightline.  In  the  ord 
American  insults  the  epithets  " 
"elitist,"  and  "elitism"  stanc 
above  the  lesset  and  ptelimina 
vectives  expressed  in  the  term; 
cist,"  "racist,"  and  "sexist  pig 
denounce  a  fellow  citizen  as  an 
is  to  give  the  cut  direct,  to  decle. 
final  excommunication  frofl 
community  of  the  ideological! 
in  spirit.  But  without  a  frar) 
knowledgment  of  the  differenc' 
tween  people,  I  don't  see  ho 
schools  can  be  rescued  from  th< 
ficulties. 

Although  extremely  satisfy 
the  soul,  the  doctrines  of  egalH 
ism  make  a  mockery  of  the  facts 
could  imagine  a  football  coa' 
cruiting  his  team  to  conform 
theory  of  social  policy,  or  a  b; 
manager  troubling  himself  wi 
niceties  of  affirmative  action?  C 
deans  and  high-school  prit 
don't  enjoy  the  same  freed 
choice,  and  their  obligatory  di: 
al  of  what  they  know  to  be  tru  \i 
demns  the  schools  to  ar 
mediocrity. 

Adapted  to  a  modern 
stance,  I  can  imagine  Jeffersor 
pose  translated  into  a  hierar 
superior  state  schools  (few  in  r. 
and  necessarily  small  in  size  tfl 
would  train  (beyond  the  eighth  ad 
only  those  students  who  passec  ig( 
ous  examinations  in  two  or  tht  la 
guages.  None  of  these  schools '<h 
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BERNARD  SHAW  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  edited  by 
Bill  Jay  and  Margaret  Moore  (cloth,  1 19 .95).  His 
complete  writings  on  the  subject  anthologized  for  the 
first  time.  47  of  Shaw's  own  photographs. 

PRETEND  WE'VE  NEVER  MET  Short  stories  by 
JonisAgee  (paper,  17.95).  Debut  collection  by  a  new 
voice  in  fiction  I  recommend  this  book,  without 
reservation,  to  anyone  who  values  good  fiction." 
—Tim  O'Brien. 

THE  UNEASY  CHAIR:  A  Biography  of  Bernard 
DeVoto  by  Wallace  Stegner  (paper,  $12.95).  The 
definitive  work  on  an  important  figure  in  American 
letters  and  a  former  editor  at  Harper's  "A  fascinat- 
ing biography  ."—AT  Times 

COYOTE'S  CANYON  Stories  by  Terry  Tempest 
Williams,  photographs  by  John  Telford  (paper. 
J  15.95).  Celebrates  the  mystery  and  grandeur  of 
southern  Utah's  redrock  deserts. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS  Poems  by  Steven  Bauer 
(paper,  59  95).  Winner  of  the  first  annual  Peregrine 
Smith  Poetry  Competition.  "[These]  poems  show  us 
the  ordinary  world  lit  up  in  new  ways.  Daylight 
Savings  is  a  fine  new  book."— Linda  Pastan 

SELECTED  RECENT  TITLES 

DISCO  FRITO:  Tales  from  Central  America,  Sto- 
ries by  Richard  Elman  (cloth,  $  1 5. 95)  Fictional  dis- 
patches from  Nicaragua  before,  during  and  after  the 
revolution.  "An  extraordinary  book."— William 
O'Rourke 

THE  GIRL  FROM  CARDIGAN  Sixteen  stories  by 
Leslie  Sorris  (cloth,  $15.95).  "Shows  us  once  again 
just  how  good  fiction  can  be."— Houston  Post 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  WEST:  New  Short  Stories 
from  the  Wide  Side  of  the  Missouri  edited  by 

James  Thomas  (paper,  $9.95).  Carver,  Ford,  Updike 
and  others.  First  in  an  annual  series  "Includes  many 
individual  triumphs  —Publishers  Weekly 

Available  now  at  fine  bookstores  everywhere, 
or  order  direct  by  dialing  toll  free  1-800- 
421-8714.  Visa  and  Mastercard  accepted.  By 
mail  add  $2. 00  postage  and  handling  and  send 
check  orM.O.  to  Gibbs  Smith,  Publisher /Dept. 
HM/PO  Box  667/Layton,  UT  84041. 


provide  dormitories,  athletic  fields,  or 
psychiatric  counseling.  The  curricula 
would  be  directed  toward  two  fairly 
modest  tasks:  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages, history,  and  mathematics; 
and  the  instilling  of  intellectual  confi- 
dence. 

If  the  schools  fail  at  either  of  these 
objectives,  then  all  the  rest — wheth- 
er source  readings  from  the  syllabus  of 
Western  civilization  or  lectures  on 
contemporary  affairs  from  ci-devant 
secretaries  of  state — amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  series  of  exhibitions 
preserved,  like  bank  notes  or  trust 
funds,  in  the  vaults  of  an  intellectual 
museum. 

The  study  of  languages  and  math- 
ematics provides  the  student  with 
tools  to  work  at  the  trade  of  learning. 
If  he  studies  Latin,  he  will  read  Hor- 
ace or  Cicero  or  Juvenal;  if  French, 
Montaigne  or  Voltaire  or  Flaubert.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  the  student 
comes  to  appreciate  the  much-adver- 
tised "greatness"  of  these  authors,  or 
whether  he  can  place  them  accurately 
within  the  chronologies  of  literary 
criticism.  He  reads  the  classical  texts 
because  they  induce  the  habit  of 
thought.  If  the  student  hopes  to  put 
the  keenest  possible  edge  to  his  mind 
in  the  available  time,  then  a  single 
chapter  of  Gibbon  serves  his  purpose 
more  effectively  than  the  collected 
works  of  Henry  Kissinger.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  few  writers  instills  in 
the  student  the  confidence  that  he 
cannot  derive  from  selected  passages 
printed,  usually  in  bad  translation,  in 
an  anthology  chosen  by  a  committee 
of  pedants.  If  by  the  age  of  seventeen 
the  student  acquires  fluency  in  three 
or  four  languages,  this  further  bolsters 
his  pride  of  intellect.  He  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  hard  coin  of  his 
own  accomplishment  and  the  inflated 
currency  of  fashionable  opinion. 

So  also  with  the  study  of  math- 
ematics. The  world  rests  on  an  archi- 
tecture of  numbers,  and  yet  most  of 
the  students  graduated  from  the  na- 
tion's leading  universities  think  of 
mathematics  as  a  magical  sequence  of 
runes  known  only  to  the  druids  at 
IBM,  NASA,  and  the  IRS.  The  mere 
sight  of  an  algebraic  fraction  moves 
them  to  a  feeling  of  holy  dread.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  high-school 
geometry  would  make  them  less  anx- 


ious in  a  world  that  makes  such 
mon  use  of  computer  printout 
Einstein's  equations. 

As  for  courses  in  economics, 
appreciation,  sociology,  and  pol 
science,  most  of  them  contribu 
tie  or  nothing  to  an  understand 
their  nominal  subjects.  Their 
tion  from  the  curricula  would 
pare  with  the  deletion  of  adje 
from  a  sophomore's  impression 
moon  rising  over  Sorrento.  A  su 
spent  working  in  a  brokerage  ho 
a  brothel  presents  a  clearer  I 
standing  of  economics  than  d 
textual  analysis  of  all  the  memo 
published  by  the  Harvard  Bu 
School;  a  casual  but  habitual  f 
of  the  Paris  newspapers  offers  m 
sight  into  the  nature  of  Frenc 
tics  than  a  seminar  conducte 
government  functionary  under  t 
brie  "Mitterrand,  d'Estaing,  a 
Invisible  Left." 

Together  with  its  system  of  su 
schools,  the  state  also  could  pro 
parallel  (but  less  exacting)  co 
education  (grammar  and  sec 
schools  as  well  as  colleges)  in 
all  students — no  matter  what  t' 
tellectual  or  financial  capac: 
could  learn  the  rudiments  of  w 
reading,  history,  and  arithmeti 
instruction  would  be  as  system 
the  teaching  of  automobile  m 
ics.  Literacy  should  be  present 
as  a  suite  of  arcane  or  exotic 
but  as  a  set  of  common  tools  th 
pie  learn  to  use  in  the  way  t1 
forks  or  compasses  or  chisels 
students  would  learn  by  doir 
ceaseless  reading  (primarily  w 
literature  as  opposed  to  textboo 
ceaseless  writing  (letters,  e 
tions,   advertisements,  narr 
campaign  speeches),  by  the  w 
of  ceaseless  calculation  (of  rest 
and  department-store  bills  as 
interest  rates  and  trade  balance 
by  the  ceaseless  study  of  His 
chronologies.   Because  the  1 
would  teach  so  few  subjects 
could  provide  their  students  w 
time  and  space  in  which  to  p 
(during  school  hours)  the  h 
reading  and  writing. 

Jefferson  assumed  that  roug 
percent  of  the  population  was 
cable,  but  he  didn't  mean  tc 
that  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
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A  major  ballet  company  at  its  absolute  stellar  height 
is  virtually  an  historical  event.  Critics  rave,  audiences 
marvel  and  news  travels.  Cities  commission  ballets. 
Foreign  governments  send  invitations.  And  everyone, 
on  stage  and  off,  knows  the  moment  is  indeed  momen- 
tous. This  is  American  Ballet  Theatre  today. 

Mikhail  Baryshnikov  performed  the  most  intriguing 
leap  of  his  career  to  become  Artistic  Director  in  1980. 
Now  he's  had  time  to  see  his  particular  chapter  of  ABT's 
illustrious  history  unfold.  It's  compelling.  The  repertory 
reinterprets  the  great  classics  with  new  drama  and 
intensity.  It  welcomes  the  best  modern  choreographers. 

It  places  new  demands  on  dancers 
who  respond  with  breathtaking 
power  and  exquisite  artistry. 
This  is  the  moment  American 
Ballet  Theatre  begins  its  50th 
Anniversary  celebration.  We 
celebrate  it  for  the  remarkable 
achievement  it  is.  ABT's  entire  history  is  a 
\i  triumph  of  attaining  excellence  despite  impos- 
A  /  sible  odds.  At  first,  it  took  ballet  into  an  America 
that  knew  little  about  ballet.  And  at  last,  it 
became  an  American  ballet  company  equal  to 
the  finest  the  world  has  ever  known.  Its  star 
continues  on  the  ascendant.  Long  may  it  shine. 


Philip  Morris  companies 

Philip  Morris  U.S.A. 
Philip  Morris  International  Inc. 
Kraft  Genera!  Foods  Group 
Miller  Brewing  Company 
Mission  Viejo  Real:         Ip  inc. 


AMERICAN  BALLET  THEATRE:  (Top  Left;  '  . .  h  a  I  larvey  in  LA  BAYADERE.  Photc  by  Gregory  Heisler. 
(Right)  Amy  Rose  in  GA'ITE  PARISIENNE.  Photo  by  Martha  Swope.  (Bottom )  RossStretton,  Martine  van  Hamel, 
Kevin  McKenzie  in  ETUDES.  Photo  by  Martha  Swope. 
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READINGS 


SALVADORAN 
DEATH  THREATS: 
A  DIALOGUE 

Left  This  letter,  dated  January  5,  J  989,  was 

sent  to  Roberto  Boquiana,  the  mayor  of  Mercedes 
Umana  in  El  Salvador,  by  the  FMLN,  the  coun- 
try's leading  revolutionary  group.  Nearly  150  may- 
ors received  personally  addressed  letters:  Boquiana, 
along  with  more  than  seventy  other  mayors, 
resigned. 

Mr.  Roberto  Boquiana 
Mayor  of  Mercedes  Umana 

Attention: 

In  the  name  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front  (FMLN),  accept  this  revolu- 
tionary greeting. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  let  you  know 
that  you  have  a  period  of  seventy-two  hours, 
from  January  5  until  the  early  hours  of  January 
8,  1989,  to  publicly  relinquish  the  office  of 
mayor,  and  to  stop  participating  in  political 
activities. 

If  you  do  not  respect  this  resolution,  you  and 
your  family  will  be  considered  a  military  target 
by  our  forces. 

Upon  complying  with  the  above-stated  com- 
mand, you  may  continue  living  in  your  village 
or  any  part  of  the  country  problem-free. 

Death  to  Imperialism! 

Revolution  or  Death . 

We  Will  Prevail. 

Right   From  a  communique  titled  "The  Revo- 
lutionary Anti-Communist  Action  for  Extermina- 
tion [ARDE]  Announces  Its  Appearance  and  Gives 
Warning,"  written  by  ARDE,  one  of  the  death 
squads  now  operating  in  El  Salvador.  This  docu- 
ment, dated  December  2 1 ,  1988,  was  circulated  to 


newspapers  and  television  and  radio  stations  in  El 
Salvador. 

P 

iven  the  terrorist  escalation  of  the  FMLN- 
FDR,  supported  by  the  UDN  (Communist  party), 
MNR  (Marxist-Leninist  patty),  Democratic 
Convergence  (wolves  in  sheep's  clothing), 
COMADRES  (hypocritical  front  group),  UNTS 
(communist-controlled  masses) — 

Given  the  announcement  of  plans  to  carry 
out  criminal  attacks  during  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year,  in  order  to  create  uneasiness 
among  the  Salvadoran  people  and  increase 
terrorism; 

Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  are  incapable  of 
stopping  the  terrorist  actions  of  these  vandals; 

Whereas  the  otganizations  and  people  who 
say  they  defend  human  rights  do  not  even 
protest; 

Whereas  until  the  hordes  of  terrorist  assassins 
are  exterminated,  the  only  way  to  combat  them 
is  with  the  same  force  that  they  use; 

Whereas  the  Salvadoran  people  are  already 
tired  of  so  much  excess  and  fervently  hope  that 
somebody  brings  an  end  to  the  savage  beast: 

ARDE  declares  that  beginning  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  this  month: 

1.  For  each  bomb  that  the  terrorists  explode, 
at  least  one  bomb  will  explode  in  the  home  of  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  groups  mentioned  above,  or 
in  the  homes  of  their  relatives  or  supporters. 

2.  That  for  each  mayor  they  force  to  resign, 
one  communist  leader  will  be  executed 

3.  That  for  each  citizen  kidnapped  or  assassi- 
nated, two  communist  leaders  ml\  ; 

ARDE  knows  who  is  on  the  far  left, 
watching  theit  homes  a 
can  proceed  immediately.  (  lv 
will  be:  Shafik  Handal,  -c 
Mario  Aguinada  Carranza,  *  •  •< 
Julio  Cesar  Portillo,  Rub  n  Za< 
gueta  Antillon,  leaders   >l  coi 


such  as  the  UNITS,  leaders  and  agitators  of  com- 
munist-front groups,  COMADRES,  etc. 

This  communique  is  heing  sent  to  La  Prensa 
Grafica,  El  Diario  de  Hoy,  Diario  El  Mundo, 
Diario  Latino,  and  La  Noticia  with  the  demand 
that  they  publish  it  tor  three  consecutive  days. 

Ir  is  also  being  sent  to  television  and  radio 
stations  demanding  that  they  air  it  six  times  a 
day  for  three  consecutive  days. 

All  of  the  mass  media  are  warned  that  those 
who  do  not  publish  it  in  the  manner  indicated 
will  be  drastically  attacked. 

Death  to  the  FMLN-FDR!  Death  to  interna- 
tional communism!  Death  to  the  traitors  of  the 
country! 


[Letter  to  the  Editor] 

WITH  FRIENDS 
LIKE  THESE . . . 


From  a  letter  to  the  editor  that  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  Washingtonian.  The  letter  was 
written  in  response  to  an  artiele  published  last  No- 
vember about  Senator  Brock  AcLims  of  Washington 
State.  In  the  artiele,  Kari  Tupper,  a  young  woman 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  Adams  family,  describes 
sexual  advances  made  by  the  senator,  including  an 
episode  in  which  he  allegedly  drugged  her  and  may 
have  sexually  assaulted  her. 

i  was  appalled  at  the  one-sided  hatchet  job 
your  magazine  did  on  Senator  Brock  Adams. 
After  working  as  Senator  Adams's  assistant  for 
three  years,  I  can  speak  with  some  authority 
about  his  character  and  habits.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Brock  likes  to  flirt  with  women  and 
has  certainly  been  overzealous  in  pursuing  po- 
tential conquests  on  some  occasions.  I  would  be 
sure  not  to  nominate  him  for  any  fidelity  award, 
but  then  many  of  us  would  not  qualify  either. 
Senator  Adams  is  not,  however,  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  have  to  resort  to  drugging  a  woman 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  her. 

I  also  wonder  how  your  reporter  or  anyone 
else  could  believe  that  a  twenty-four-year-old 
woman  could  find  herself  alone  in  a  man's 
house,  sit  and  watch  him  pour  a  "pink  liquid" 
into  a  glass,  and  drink  it  without  knowing  what 
she  was  drinking.  This  is  no  innocent  young 
flower,  as  we  are  led  to  believe. 

Brock  Adams  is  neither  a  saint  nor  a  sex- 
crazed  masher,  just  a  typical  Washington  politi- 
cian with  a  few  skeletons  in  his  closet  who  is 
getting  a  bad  deal  on  this  one. 

Melana  Brand 
Centreville,  Virginia 


[Memorandum) 

AL  LIKES  IT  HOT 

From  a  memorandum  written  last  fall  regarding  the 
food  served  on  Allen  H.  Neuharth's  corporate  jet. 
Neuharth  is  chairman  of  the  Gannett  Corporation 
and  the  founder  of  USA  Today.  Scotty  McGregor 
is  manager  of  passenger  services  for  the  Gannett 
flight  department;  Ruth  Chandler  is  a  flight  at- 
tendant. 

TO:  Scotty 

FROM:  Ruthie 

RE:  A.H.N.  Catering  Updates 

DATE:  November  3,  1988 

Per  our  conversation  yesterday  regarding  Mr. 
Neuharth's  catering  needs,  I  am  giving  you  a  list 
of  what  I  have  been  doing  for  him  this  last  year. 

For  short-haul  flights  (one  hour  or  less)  I  or- 
der only  light  hors  d'oeuvres  items.  Examples: 

□  raw  vegetables  with  dip 

□  imported  cheeses  with  imported  crackers 

□  chocolate  and  vanilla  ice  cream 

For  longer  haul  trips  (one  and  one  half  hours 

or  more): 

□  raw  vegetables  with  dip 

□  imported  cheeses  with  imported  crackers 

□  fresh  salmon  with  cream  cheese  and  capers 
(FRESH  ONLY!!!!) 

□  sandwich  tray  with  assorted  breads  (including 
dark  breads,  kaiser  rolls,  and  roast  beef,  ham 
and  cheese,  and  turkey  or  chicken  or  pastrami 
on  rye) 

□  fish  fillet  with  rice  and  green  vegetable,  with 
roll  and  butter  (1  started  this  entree  a  few 
months  ago  and  he  really  seems  to  enjoy  it  for  a 
change) 

□  one  pint  chocolate  and  one  pint  vanilla  ice 
cream 

For  beverages,  we  are  now  keeping  chamo- 
mile tea  on  board.  Heat  this  up  till  very  hot, 
steep  for  about  one  minute,  and  squeeze  fresh 
lemon.  When  presenting,  also  give  him  a  lemon 
slice  on  the  side.  He  is  also  drinking  decaf.  I 
have  been  diluting  it  with  one-half  cup  water 
and  heating  it  in  the  microwave  to  make  sure  it 
is  really  hot.  To  make  everyone  comfortable,  it 
is  best  when  serving  A.H.N,  anything  hot  to 
double-check  that  it  is  REALLY  hot! 

The  pilots  should  make  sure  that  light  beer 
(Coors)  is  iced  up — extremely  cold,  since  he 
has  been  drinking  this  occasionally  too. 

For  breakfast:  the  majority  of  the  time  he  eats 
the  vegetable  omelet.  And,  of  course,  on  all 
flights,  request  FRESH  SQUEEZED  orange  and 
grapefruit  juices  and  skim  milk. 
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From  the  Buffalo  News. 


[Memorandum] 

A  TAX  BREAK 
FOR  HOSTAGES 


From  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  memorandum 
distributed  to  regional  and  assistant  commissioners. 

DATE:  January  4,  1989 
SUBJECT:  Taxpayers  Taken  Hostage  in 
Terrorist  Action 

The  Service  has  had  procedures  for  some  time 
to  deal  with  cases  in  which  a  taxpayer  has  been 
reported  killed  in  terrorist  action  (KITA). 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  taking  of  hos- 
tages in  terrorist  actions  must  be  considered  in  a 
similar  light,  and  that  a  permanent  program  is 
necessary.  A  policy  statement  is  currently  in 
clearance  specifying  that,  except  in  egregious 
circumstances,  the  Service  will  take  no  enforce- 
ment action  during  the  period  a  hostage  is  held 
captive  and  for  a  yet-to-be-determined  period  of 
time  thereafter. 

The  International  Division  has  agreed  to 
monitor  hostage  accounts,  but  to  streamline 
this  process  and  ensure  adequate  safeguards,  we 
requested  program  changes  to  identify  these 
taxpayers  and  prevent  enforcement  action. 

In  January  1989,  International  will  input  an 
"HSTG"  indicator  on  all  known  hostage  cases. 


This  will  suppress  the  issuance  of  enforcement- 
related  notices  and  Taxpayer  Delinquency  In- 
vestigations (TDIs). 

In  April  1989,  the  "HSTG"  indicator  will  be 
enhanced  to  suppress  all  balance-due  activity, 
including  the  issuance  of  Taxpayer  Delinquent 
Accounts  (TDAs)  and  the  reactivation  of  Cur- 
rently Not  Collectible  cases. 

In  summary,  the  above  restrictions  will  pre- 
vent issuance  of  notices,  TDAs,  and  TDIs.  Any 
account  that  has  already  progressed  into  TDA 
or  TDI  status  must  be  suspended  manually. 


[Letter] 

GORBACHEV'S  CRISIS 
OF  FAITH  (I) 

From  a  letter  written  by  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and 
given  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  January  Ayatollah 
Abdullah  JavadiAmoli,  who  delivered  the  letter,  re- 
ported that  Gorbachev's  "face  tinned  red  a  ■ 
of  times"  as  he  read  it. 

In  the  Name  of  Allah,  the  Mot  Merciful,  the 
Most  Compassionate,  You*  Excell 
Gorbachev: 

Since  you  assumed  power  your  country  has 
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entered  an  era  of  reassessment.  As  your  pluck 
and  audacity  in  dealing  with  the  world  situation 
will  quite  likely  disrupt  the  present  internation- 
al halance  of  power,  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  following  points: 

It  is  quite  likely  that  your  actions  will  be  con- 
fined to  resolving  party  disputes  and  problems 
confronting  the  Soviet  people.  However,  if  you 
want  to  succeed  beyond  those  boundaries,  we 
should  first  review  the  policies  of  your  predeces- 
sors that  have  advanced  atheism  and  irreligion 
and  have,  without  doubt,  dealt  the  most  devas- 
tating blow  to  the  Soviet  people. 

Because  of  the  improper  economic  practices 
of  former  communist  leaders,  the  Western 
world  may  now  seem  appealing.  However,  if 
you  try  to  put  an  end  to  the  economic  woes  of 
socialism  and  communism  by  simply  adopting 
Western  capitalism,  you  will  not  allay  the  pain 
prevalent  in  Soviet  society. 

Your  Excellency  Mr.  Gorbachev,  we  should 
submit  ourselves  to  the  truth.  Your  country's 
principal  problem  does  not  stem  from  the  econ- 
omy or  a  lack  of  freedom  or  the  issue  of  owner- 
ship; your  problem  emanates  from  a  lack  of  real 
belief  in  God — the  same  problem  that  has 
dragged  the  West  into  decadence  and  deadlock. 
Your  problem  stems  from  a  persistent  and  futile 
struggle  against  God — the  actual  root  of  Being 
and  Creation. 

It  is  clear  that  from  now  on  one  will  have  to 
look  for  communism  in  the  museums  of  world 
political  history,  since  Marxism  cannot  meet 
any  of  the  real  needs  of  human  beings.  Howev- 
er, I  sincerely  urge  you  not  to  get  trapped  in  the 
prison  of  the  West  and  the  Arch  Satan  while 
tearing  down  the  iron  curtains  of  Marxist 
idealism. 

The  Glorious  Koran  finds  fault  with  the  ma- 
terialist worldview  and  with  those  who  believe 
that  God  does  not  exist — with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  if  He  did  He  would  be  visible.  How- 
ever, the  Koran  states,  "No  vision  can  grasp 
Him .  .  .  He  is  beyond  all  comprehension  yet  is 
acquainted  with  all  things"(6: 103).  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  entangle  you  in  the  subtleties  of  phi- 
losophers, particularly  Islamic  philosophers. 
However,  1  would  like  to  offer  a  simple  example 
that  even  a  politician  can  appreciate. 

Man  inevitably  develops  an  interest  in  om- 
nipotence and  omniscience,  both  of  which  are 
attributes  of  Almighty  God.  Man  has  a  desire  to 
reach  out  to  the  Absolute  and  dissolve  in  it.  In 
principle,  the  intense  interest  in  eternal  life, 
which  is  inherent  in  all  people,  is  indicative  of 
an  immortal  universe  and  of  immunity  to  death. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  details,  but  should 
Your  Excellency  wish  to  fathom  the  subtleties  of 
the  great  scholars,  please  dispatch  some  of  your 
highly  intelligent  Soviet  experts  to  Qum  so  that 


in  a  few  years,  by  the  grace  of  Allah,  they  will 
acquire  knowledge. 

Now,  after  mentioning  these  points,  1  call  on 
Your  Excellency  to  seriously  inquire  about  Islam; 
it  is  the  exalted  and  universal  values  of  Islam 
that  can  give  comfort,  save  all  nations,  and  re- 
solve the  basic  problems  confronting  humanity. 
A  profound  investigation  into  Islam  could  rid 
you  forever  of  the  issue  of  Afghanistan  and  oth- 
er similar  problems. 

By  granting  a  measure  of  religious  freedom  to 
some  of  the  Soviet  republics,  you  have  shown 
that  you  no  longer  believe  that  religion  "is  the 
opiate  of  the  people."  Is  a  religion  that  has  made 
Iran  as  adamant  as  a  mountain  in  the  face  of  the 
superpowers  an  opiate  of  the  people?  Is  a  reli- 
gion that  desires  justice  in  the  world  and  the 
freeing  of  man  from  material  and  spiritual 
shackles  the  opiate  of  the  people?  In  fact,  a  reli- 
gion that  puts  the  material  and  spiritual  capital 
of  all  countries  at  the  disposal  of  the  superpow- 
ers and  other  powers  and  also  demands  that  its 
followers  refrain  from  politics  is,  indeed,  the 
real  opiate  of  the  people.  This  is  no  longer  the 
true  religion — we  Iranians  call  it  American- 
sponsored  religion. 

In  conclusion,  I  explicitly  announce  that  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  as  the  greatest  and 
strongest  base  of  the  Islamic  world,  can  fill  the 
faith  vacuum  pervasive  in  your  system. 

Anyway,  Iran,  as  in  the  past,  believes  in  and 
respects  good-neighborly  and  bilateral  relations. 

"Peace  and  blessings  be  upon  those  who  seek 
truth." 

Rohollah  al-Mossavi  al-Khomeini 


[Essay] 

GORBACHEV'S  CRISIS 
OF  FAITH  (II) 

From  "When  God  Fails,  Russia  Remains,"  by 
Regis  Debray,  in  the  Winter  1988-89  issue  of 
New  Perspectives  Quarterly.  Debray  served  until 
recently  as  a  foreign-policy  adviser  to  President 
Francois  Mitterrand.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Michael  Davies. 

T 

1  he  notion  that  progress  may  resurrect  the 
archaic,  or  that  "the  new"  may  reactivate  "the 
old,"  collides  head-on  with  our  linear  view  of 
reality.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  appears  to  be 
happening  in  the  Soviet  Union  under  peres- 
troika.  In  that  beleaguered  land,  the  process  of 
modernization  has  become  inseparable  from  the 
renewal  of  tradition. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev's  campaign  marks  a 
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movement  of  the  Russian  pendulum  first  set  in 
motion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  began 
its  swing  from  the  Asiatic  despotism  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  to  the  European  reformism  ot  Peter  the 
C  ire.it.  Without  doubt,  Gorbachev  is  now  push- 
ing the  pendulum  in  the  direction  of  individual 
freedom.  In  the  shadows,  however,  a  resurgent 
despotic  tradition  may  well  be  waiting  tor  the 
current  swing  to  run  its  course. 

In  order  to  remedy  economic  stagnation  as 
well  as  underdevelopment,  the  Soviet  Union 
must  thoroughly  democratize  its  political  life. 
Paradoxically,  that  democratization  cannot 
help  but  reawaken  the  powerful  ethnic,  nation- 
alist, and  religious  impulses  repressed  by  decades 
of  brutal  bureaucratic  rule. 

Beneath  their  putative  Soviet  identity,  Ar- 
menians remain  essentially  Christian,  the  Azer- 
baijani are  Muslim,  Ukrainians  are  Catholic, 
and  Russians  are  Orthodox.  A  society  that  has 
watched  the  future  it  was  promised  seventy 
years  ago  evaporate  with  each  passing  day  in- 
stinctively returns  to  its  roots.  The  law  of  "the 
return  of  the  repressed"  is  as  valid  tor  a  people  as 
it  is  for  an  individual. 

Thus,  the  real  question  posed  by  the  end  of 
Brezhnev's  "time  of  stagnation"  is  whether  Gor- 
bachev's perestroika  is  up  to  the  challenge  of  re- 
surgent traditionalism.  Which  tendency  will 
prevail  in  Homo  Sovieticus?  The  re-emergence 
of  the  traditional  ethnic  and  religious  identities 
or  the  further  emergence  of  individual  free- 
doms? Is  the  radiant  future  of  the  Empire  more 
likely  to  resemble  a  Golden  Age  of  Solzhenitsyn 
or  of  Sakharov? 

In  a  multi-ethnic  empire,  the  return  of  the 
repressed  translates  into  the  explosion  of  the 
Empire.  For  what  will  hold  it  all  together  when 
communist  ideology  has  lost  all  its  believers? 

As  a  secular  religion,  communism  never  en- 
sured the  integration  of  ethnic  groups.  Rather, 
it  subordinated  them  for  a  time  to  a  common 
national  "faith"  and  authority.  Yet  under  com- 
munism— a  civil  religion,  and  thus  subject  to 
the  empirical  tests  of  reality — the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  power  cannot  be  divorced  from  adher- 
ence to  its  stated  ends  tor  too  long.  Once  that 
schism  allows  cynicism  to  creep  in,  the  system 
of  political  domination  enters  its  final  phase. 

Since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  agnostic  so- 
ciety, the  crisis  ot  ideological  faith  puts  religion 
back  in  the  saddle.  Thus,  in  this  great  super- 
power of  270  million  people,  one  finds  Ortho- 
dox power,  Sunni  Muslim  power,  Catholic 
power,  Jewish  power,  and  even  some  fledgling 
Evangelical  sects  existing  alongside  an  impotent 
communism  that  can  no  longer  control  and  uni- 
ty these  divergent  strains.  The  salvation  of  the 
world  by  the  industrial  prolerariat  has  not  come 
to  pass,  but  the  "people  of  God"  are  still  here 


and  they  still  yearn  tor  salvation.  Those  who 
picture  the  future  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms 
of  steel,  glass,  and  concrete  will  surely  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  domes,  minarets,  and 
church  towers  that  will  characterize  the  next 
century's  landscape,  just  as  they  did  before 
1917. 

A  single  ideology  is  an  instrument  of  unifica- 
tion, order,  and  cohesion  that  deflects  centrifu- 
gal forces — ethnic,  religious,  and  regional.  Yet, 
that  integrating  structure  also  requires  a  credible 
belief  system.  Marxism,  by  virtue  of  its  essential 
intolerance  and  comprehensiveness,  permitted 
the  Communist  party  to  piece  together  the  puz- 
zle ot  contradictory  allegiances  much  the  way 
Constantine  utilized  Christianity  to  arrest  the 
disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

From  an  ideological  point  of  view,  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  has  passed  its  zenith,  and  Gorba- 
chev, unlike  Constantine,  has  no  new  religion 
ot  salvation  at  his  disposal.  At  the  peak  of  his 
power  pyramid,  Gorbachev  lacks  the  meta- 
physical means  to  achieve  his  political  ends. 
The  only  means  at  his  disposal — nationalism, 
ethnic  identity,  and  religion — don't  lend  them- 
selves to  the  modernization  he  advocates.  By 
their  very  nature,  they  are  incompatible  with 
the  supranational  myth  of  Homo  Sovieticus.  In- 
deed, the  only  "spiritual"  resources  available  to 
Gorbachev  to  reinvigorate  the  USSR's  demoral- 
ized system  cancel  out  the  only  ideology  he  can 
officially  call  on. 

As  democratization  advances,  this  central 
identity  crisis  intensifies  the  resurgence  of  eth- 
nic and  religious  memory.  Each  group,  as  it  rises 
in  opposition  to  its  neighbor,  heralds  the  death 
of  the  official  supra-ethnic  religion  and  threat- 
ens the  outbreak  of  classic,  and  potentially  bru- 
tal, religious-ethnic  violence. 


[Notes] 

REMEMBERING  AIDS 

From  "J  Remember,"  by  ")ohn  Doe,"  in  the  Janu- 
ary 10  issue  of  the  Village  Voice,  the  New  York 
City  weekly. 

l  remember  when  people  called  it  "gay 
cancer." 

I  remember  when  everyone  thought  you  got  it 
from  poppers. 

I  remember  when  the  acronym  hadn't  yet 
been  coined. 

I  remember  when  a  friend,  whose  father  ran  a 
government  health  agency,  had  appendicitis 
and  how  his  father  wouldn't  let  the  doctors  give 
him  a  transfusion,  and  wondering  what  he  knew 
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that  no  one  else  knew. 

I  remember  when  some  of  the  early  ones  got 
sick  all  the  time  and  made  jokes  about  being 
run-down,  then  died  without  knowing  what 
hit  them. 

I  remember  wondering,  much  later,  whether 
they'd  been  better  off. 

I  remember  seeing  R.  in  a  restaurant  after  he 
was  diagnosed  and  being  amazed  at  his  healthy 
complexion. 

I  remember  hearing  that  R.  had  enrolled  in  a 
drug  test  that  involved  a  placebo. 

I  remember  hearing  that  a  week  after  the  pro- 
tocol ended  R.  came  down  with  Pneumocystis. 

I  remember  keeping  up  with  each  generation 
of  acronyms:  GRID,  AIDS,  SIDA,  HIV. 

I  remember  running  into  B.  one  year  on  the 
subway  and  hearing  his  story  about  taking  time 
off  to  help  an  ex-boyfriend  die. 

I  remember  running  into  R.  another  year  at 
the  Palladium  and  listening  to  his  story  about 
taking  time  off  to  help  his  brother  die. 

I  remember  when  the  obits  began  to  mention 
unrelated  survivors  as  life  partners  or  longtime 
companions. 

I  remember  how  it  incensed  me  when  jour- 
nalists reported  that  the  disease  hadn't  yet 
spread  to  the  "general  population." 

I  remember  my  surprise  when  women  began 
to  get  it,  even  women  who  didn't  use  drugs. 

I  remember  the  syphilis  theory,  the  swine-fe- 
ver theory,  the  germ- warfare  theory,  and  that 
crazy  guy  who  postered  the  city  with  paranoid 
screeds  about  the  CIA. 

I  remember  how  relieved  F.  was  when  the 
thing  on  his  face  turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary 
melanoma. 

I  remember  how  friends  would  casually  pal- 
pate their  glands  as  we  talked. 

I  remember  when  N.'s  shrink  forbade  him  to 
do  that. 

I  remember  trying  to  remember  that  no  mat- 
ter what  you  thought  you  knew  about  people, 
you  never  truly  knew  what  they  did  for  sex. 

I  remember  wild  rumors  about  guys  who  went 
crazy  when  they  found  out  and  had  sex  with 
anyone  they  could  pick  up. 

I  remember  thinking  those  stories  must  be 
untrue. 

I  remember  attending  a  GMHC  [Gay  Men's 
Health  Crisis]  buddy  meeting  and  feeling  angry 
when  the  buddies  criticized  "clients"  who  went 
on  having  sex. 

I  remember  when  I  stopped  having  sex. 

I  remember  when  I  started  censoring  fantasies 
that  involved  unsafe  practices. 

I  remember  when  I  made  a  list  of  all  my  sex 
partners  and  tried  to  calculate  the  odds. 

I  remember  thinking  I  was  lucky  they  all  fit 
on  a  list. 


[Rug] 

WAR  WEAVE 


From  "The  Afghan  War  Rugs"  by  Ewa  Kuryluk,  in  the 
February  issue  of  Arts  Magazine.  Afghan  carpets  incor- 
porating contemporary  military  motifs  began  appearing 
shortly  after  the  Soviet  invasion  and  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced, often  in  refugee  camps.  The  carpets  are  tradition- 
ally woven  by  women  and  children. 


I  remember  realizing  that  it  was  much  more  of 
a  crapshoot  than  I  could  figure. 

I  remember  the  first  year  the  subject  came  up 
once  in  every  conversation. 

I  remember  thinking  that  I'd  have  to 
considering  junkies  as  human  being; 

I  remember  when  my  A  A  friend  began  to  re- 
port that  it  was  "sweeping  the  rooms.' 

I  remember  when  my  former-drug- abuser 
friend  told  me  she  thought  she  was  "AROing." 
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1  remember  the  whole  year  my  officemate 
spent  shouting  at  doctors  on  the  phone  while 
his  lite  partner  was  dying. 

I  remember  everyone  around  him  pretending 
not  to  hear. 

I  remember  the  horror  stories,  the  miracle 
cures,  the  crystal  cures,  the  religious  conver- 
sions, the  radical  diets. 

1  remember  when  1  finally  took  the  test,  car- 
rying a  vial  of  my  blood  to  Bellevue  on  the  Sec- 
ond Avenue  bus. 

I  temember  my  doctor's  failure  to  warn  me 
that  using  a  fake  name  (like  the  one  I'm  using 
here)  was  best  when  you  were  tested  for  HIV. 

I  remember  not  being  able  to  get  life  insur- 
ance  later  on. 

I  remember  my  doctor's  chipper  attitude 
when  he  said  I'd  make  a  good  candidate  for 
AZT. 

I  remember  bigots  at  the  Washington  march 
shouting  "AIDS  is  the  cure." 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  recognized  a  KS 
[Kaposi's  sarcoma]  lesion. 

I  remember  catching  myself  saying  "victims" 
sometimes. 

I  remember  thinking  you  were  safe  after  five 
years,  then  seven,  then  ten,  and  then  reading  in 
the  New  Y(jrk  Times  that  the  virus  could  escape 
detection. 

I  remember  dealing  with  that. 


[Memorandum] 

THE  FUTURE 
OF  WORK 


Adapted  from  "On  Planning  a  Career,"  a  memo- 
randum Robert  B.  Reich  recently  circulated  to  his 
undergraduate  students.  Reich  is  a  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University. 

l  t's  easy  to  predict  what  jobs  you  shouldn't  pre- 
pare for.  Thanks  to  the  wonders  of  fluoride, 
America,  in  the  future,  will  need  fewer  dentists. 
Nor  is  there  much  of  a  future  in  farming.  The 
federal  government  probably  won't  provide 
long-term  employment  unless  you  aspire  to 
work  in  the  Pentagon  or  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (the  only  two  departments  accounting 
for  new  federal  jobs  in  the  last  decade).  And 
think  twice  before  plunging  into  higher  educa- 
tion. The  real  wages  of  university  professors 
have  been  declining  for  some  time,  the  hours 
are  bad,  and  all  you  get  are  complaints. 

Moreover,  as  the  American  economy  merges 
with  the  rest  of  the  world's,  anyone  doing  rela- 


tively unskilled  work  that  could  be  done  more 
cheaply  elsewhere  is  unlikely  to  prosper  for 
long.  Imports  and  exports  now  constitute  26 
petcent  of  our  gross  national  product  (up  from  9 
percent  in  1950),  and  barring  a  new  round  of 
protectionism,  the  portion  will  move  steadily 
upward.  Meanwhile,  10,000  people  are  added 
to  the  world's  population  every  hour,  most  of 
whom,  eventually,  will  happily  work  for  a  small 
fraction  of  today's  average  American  wage. 

This  is  good  news  for  most  of  you,  because  it 
means  that  you'll  be  able  to  buy  all  sorts  of 
things  far  more  cheaply  than  you  could  if  they 
were  made  here  (provided,  of  course,  that  what 
your  generation  does  instead  produces  even 
more  value).  The  resulting  benefits  from  trade 
will  help  offset  the  drain  on  your  income  result- 
ing from  paying  the  interest  on  the  nation's  for- 
eign debt  and  financing  the  retirement  of  aging 
baby  boomers  like  me.  The  bad  news,  at  least 
for  some  of  you,  is  that  most  of  America's  ttadi- 
tional,  routinized  manufacturing  jobs  will  disap- 
pear. So  will  routinized  service  jobs  that  can 
be  done  from  remote  locations,  like  keypunch- 
ing of  data  transmitted  by  satellite.  Instead,  you 
will  be  engaged  in  one  of  two  broad  categories 
of  work:  either  complex  services,  some  of 
which  will  be  sold  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  pay  for  whatever  Americans  want  to  buy 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  person-to- 
person  services,  which  foreigners  can't  provide 
for  us  because  (apart  from  new  immigrants 
and  illegal  aliens)  they  aren't  here  to 
provide  them. 

Complex  services  involve  the  manipulation 
of  data  and  abstract  symbols.  Included  in  this 
category  are  insurance,  engineering,  law,  fi- 
nance, computer  programming,  and  advertis- 
ing. Such  activities  now  account  for  almost  25 
percent  of  our  GNP,  up  from  13  percent  in 
1950.  They  already  have  surpassed  manufactur- 
ing (down  to  about  20  percent  of  GNP).  Even 
within  the  manufacturing  sector,  executive, 
managerial,  and  engineering  positions  are  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  almost  three  times  that  of  total 
manufacturing  employment.  Most  of  these  jobs, 
too,  involve  manipulating  symbols. 

Such  endeavors  will  constitute  America's  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
decades  ahead.  You  and  your  classmates  will  be 
exporting  engineering  designs,  financial  ser- 
vices, advertising  and  communications  advice, 
statistical  analyses,  musical  scores  and  film 
scripts,  and  other  creative  and  problem-solving 
products.  How  many  of  you  undertake  these 
sorts  of  jobs,  and  how  well  you  do  at  them,  will 
determine  what  goods  and  services  America  can 
summon  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  return, 
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The  ultimate  in  sound...  The  ultimate  in  savings... 


The  Traveling 

/s.  Handle  With 
ot  Alone 
e  (feat.  Roy  Or- 
nore.  (Warner) 
George  Har- 
Cloud  Nine.  Got 
1  Set  On  You, 
)ark  Horse) 
Huey  Lewis: 
Vorld.  Latest 
ie  rockers  in- 
jrfect  World, 
Chrysalis) 
Vivaldi,  The  4 
s — Trevor  Pin- 
-,rchiv  DIGITAL) 
Bruce  Hornsby 
iange:  Scenes 
teSouthside.The 
oad,  more.  (RCA) 
Randy  Travis: 

0.  Honky  Tonk 
leeper  Than  The 
lore.  (Warner) 
Tchaikovsky, 
erture;  Nut- 
Suite;  more — 
jndon  DIGITAL) 
Det  Leppard: 

1.  Women, 
Animal,  Love 
ids  Of  War,  etc. 
ff 


200596.  U2:  Rattle  & 
Hum.  Live  set  includes 
I  Still  Haven't  Found 
What  I'm  Looking  For, 
Desire,  more.  (Island) 

182522.  Dirty  Dancing/ 
Original  Soundtrack. 

(I've  Had)  The  Time  Of 
My  Life,  more.  (RCA) 

200478.  Metallica:... 
And  Justice  For  All. 

One,  Blackened,  title 
song,  more.  (Elektra) 

100603.  Kenny  G: 
Silhouette.  We've  Saved 
The  Best  For  Last,  more. 
(Arista) 

154404.  Chicago  19. 

Don't  Wanna  Live  With- 
out Your  Love,  Heart  In 
Pieces,  etc.  (Reprise) 

115457.  Itzhak  Perlman: 
French  Violin  Show- 
pieces. (DG  DIGITAL) 

144578.  The  Judds: 
Greatest  Hits.  (RCA) 

223559.  Beach  Boys: 
Endless  Summer. 

21  Hits.  (Capitol) 

115306.  Handel,  Water 
Music — Trevor  Pinnock. 
(Archiv  DIGITAL) 

100601.  Squeeze: 
Classics.  (A&M) 

104898.  Cream:  Disraeli 
Gears.  Sunshine  Of  Your 
Love,  more.  (Polydor) 

100707.  Tiffany:  Hold 
An  Old  Friend's  Hand. 

(MCA) 


173233.  James  Galway: 
Greatest  Hits.  (RCA) 
154633.  Steve  Win- 
wood:  Roll  With  It. 

Don't  You  Know  What 
The  Night  Can  Do?, 
Holding  On.  etc.  (Virgin) 
100470.  Vangelis: 
Direct.  (Arista) 


HOROWITZ 

Plays  MOZART 

4      1  Concerto 
h      I  No.  23 
I  Sonata 


115436 
153582.  Tracy  Chapman: 

Fast  Car,  Talkin'  Bout 
A  Revolution,  Baby  Can  I 
Hold  You,  etc.  (Elektra) 
100517.  Phil  Collins: 
Buster  Orig 
Soundtrack.  Two 
Hearts,  more.  (Atlantic) 
152854.  Whitney 
Houston:  Whitney. 
Didn't  We  Almost  Have  It 
All,  etc.  (Arista) 
150913.  Van  Halen: 
OU812.  (Warner  Bros.) 
134073.  Richard  Marx 
Should've  Known  Better, 
etc.  (EMI) 

163579.  Segovia  Plays 
Ponce,  Rodrigo  & 
Torroba.  (MCA) 
100579.  K.T.Oslin:  This 
Woman.  Money.  Hey 
Bobby,  etc.  (RCA) 


100586 

NOW  WITH  4  COMPACT  DISCS! 

<  any  4  compact  discs  shown  here!  You  need  buy  just  one 
i  at  regular  Club  prices  (usually  $14.98-$15.98)...and  take 
8  full  year  to  do  it.  Then  you  can  choose  another  CD  free  as  a 
hat's  6  compact  discs  for  the  price  of  1  and  there's  nothing 
buy.. .ever!  (Shipping  &  handling  added  to  each  shipment.) 

HE  CLUB  OPERATES 

ct  from  hundreds  of  exciting  compact  discs  described  in  the 
agazine  and  mailed  to  you  approximately  every  3  weeks  (19 
'ear).  Each  issue  highlights  a  Featured  Selection  in  your 
i  music  category,  plus  alternate  selections.  If  you'd  like  the 
I  Selection,  do  nothing.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  automatically.  If 
sfer  an  alternate  selection,  or  none  at  all,  just  return  the  card 
i  with  each  issue  of  your  magazine  by  the  date  specified 
ird.  You  will  have  at  least  10  days  to  decide,  or  you  may 
wr  Featured  Selection  at  our  expense  for  full  credit.  Cancel 
Tibership  at  any  time  after  completing  your  membership 
(fit,  simply  by  writing  to  us. 

0-DAY  TRIAL 

your  4  introductory  selections  for  a  full  10  days.  If  not 
return  them  with  no  further  obligation.  You  send  no  money 
'■omplete  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  ACT 


100715.  R.E.M.:  Green. 

Orange  Crush,  Pop 
Song  89,  Get  Up,  Stand, 
Hairshirt,  more.  (Warner) 
100035.  Robert  Palmer: 
Heavy  Nova.  Simply 
Irresistible,  etc.  (EMI) 
120768.  20  Great  Love 
Songs  Of  The  50s  And 
60s.  (Laurie) 
123721.  Jimmy  Page: 
Outrider.  (Geffen) 
134321.  Led  Zeppelin. 
Houses  Of  The  Holy— 
The  Song  Remains  The 
Same,  more.  (Atlantic) 
125059.  Boston  Pops: 
Digital  Jukebox.  The 
Girl  From  Ipanema.  etc. 
(Philips  DIGITAL) 
173406.  Jazz  CD  Sam- 
pler. 15  performances 
from  Louis  Armstrong, 
others!  (PolyGram) 
123790.  James  Taylor's 
Greatest  Hits.  Fire  And 
Rain,  more  (Warner) 
154537.  Carly  Simon: 
Grt.  Hits  Live.  (Arista) 
115541.  Bach,  Branden- 
burg Concertos  1-3 — 
Pinnock.  (Archiv) 

172190.  Elvis  Presley: 
18  No.  1  Hits  (RCA) 


134267.  Mozart,  Over- 
tures. Marriner.  (Angel) 
100789.  Edie  Brickell  & 
New  Bohemians: 
Shooting  Rubberbands 
At  The  Stars.  (Geffen) 
273965.  Sting:  Nothing 
Like  The  Sun.  (A&M) 
100917.  Orff,  Carmina 
Burana.  J.R.  Baker  on 
synth.  NY  Choral  Artists. 
(Newport  Classic) 
244006.  Simon  &  Gar- 
funkel:  The  Concert  In 
Central  Park.  (Warner 
Bros.) 

124705.  JethroTull: 
Aqualung.  (Chrysalis) 
134408.  David  Sanborn: 
Close-Up  (Warner) 
153606.  INXS:  Kick. 
Need  You  Tonight,  New 
Sensation,  etc.  (Atlantic) 
115437.  Gershwin, 
Rhapsody  In  Blue. 
Andre  Previn  plays  & 
cond.  (Philips) 
153621.  Beethoven, 
Symphony  No.  7; 
more.  Royal  Phil. 
Previn.  (RCA  DIGITAL) 
104857.  Benny  Good- 
man: Sing,  Sing,  Sing. 
Title  song,  more.  (RCA) 


100713.  The  Best  Of 
Dire  Straits.  Money  For 
Nothing.  Sultans  Of 
Swing,  Walk  Of  Life, 
more.  (Warner) 
164165.  Bobby  McFer- 
rin:  Simple  Pleasures. 
Don't  Worry  Be  Happy. 
All  I  Want,  etc.  (EMI) 
100511.  Horowitz  Plays 
Liszt.  Sonata  in  B  Minor, 
Ballade  No.  2  in  B  Minor, 
more.  (RCA) 
144313.  Classic  Rock: 
Vol.  1.  Elton  John: 
Bennie  &  The  Jets, 
more.  (MCA) 
100805.  Guns  N' 
Roses:  Lies.  Reckless 
Life,  Nice  Boys,  Move  To 
The  City,  more.  (Geffen) 
163322.  Elton  John: 
Grt  Hits,  Vol.1.  (MCA) 
100914.  Alabama: 
Southern  Star.  (RCA) 


100796.  Fleetwood 
Mac:  Greatest  Hits. 

Rhiannon,  Don't  Stop, 
Hold  Me,  Little  Lies,  etc. 
(Warner) 

100714.  Crosby,  Stills, 
Nash  &  Young:  Ameri- 
can Dream.  This  Old 
House,  Compass,  more. 
(Atlantic) 

143293.  Glenn  Miller 
Orchestra:  In  The 
Digital  Mood.  (GRP) 
100736.  Kiss: 
Smashes,  Thrashes  & 
Hits.  Rock  And  Roll  All 
Night,  Detroit  Rock  City, 
more.  (Mercury) 
154358.  Slatkin  Con- 
ducts Pictures  At  An 
Exhibition,  more — 
(RCA  DIGITAL) 
100705.  Willie  Nelson: 
All  Time  Greatest  Hits, 
Vol.  1.  Good  Hearted 
Woman,  Night  Life,  etc. 
(RCA) 

144659.  The  Best  Of 
The  Spencer  Davis 
Group.  Steve  Winwood 
&  Co.  on  Gimme  Some 
Lovin,  etc.  (EMI) 
100532.  Diane  Schuur: 
Talkin'  Bout  You.  #1 
Jazz  set!  (GRP) 


INSTANT  HALF-PRICE  BONUS  PLAN 
Unlike  other  clubs,  you  get  50%-off  Bonus  Sav- 
/q   ings  with  every  CD  you  buy  at  regular  Club  prices, 
effective  with  your  first  full-price  purchase!  


■  mmm  mmm  —  w>  YOUR  SAVINGS  START  HERB  asaa  fs»ss  saas)  ssms*  b 

Mail  to:  BMG  Compact  Disc  Club/RO.  Box  91412/lndianapolis,  IN  46291 
YES,  please  accept  my  membership  in  the  BMG  Compact  Disc  Club  and  send  me  the 
four  Compact  Discs  I've  indicated  here,  billing  me  for  jusf  shipping  and  handling  under 
the  terms  of  this  ad.  I  need  buy  just  1  CD  at  regular  Club  prices  during  the  next  year- 
after  which  I  can  choose  a  FREE  CD!  That's  6  for  the  price  of  1..,with  nothing  more  to 
buy  ever!  (Shipping  &  handling  is  added  to  each  shipment.) 

RUSH  ME  THESE  4  CDs  (Indicate  dv  number): 

11°  1F~ZZ1 

j  I  □  EASY  LISTENING  (Inatrui^tol/VbertMoods) 
\     2  □  COUNTRY  3  □  HARD  BOCK 
!  a  □  POP/SOFT  COCK   ?•  i  !  CLASSICAL 


D 


Initial 


I  am  most  interested  in  the  musical  category 
checked  here — but  I  may  always  feel  free  to 
choose  from  any  (check  one  only) : 

□  MR. 

□  MRS  

□  MISS  First  Name 

Address  

City  


Telephone  ( 

A 

Signature 


i  asi  Name 


WiT) 


act  Disc  Club 

ih St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46219-1194 


f,ll(,'l'l 


Limited  to  new  members,  continent;.:  USA  only  One  membersitip  per  family  We  reserve  the  right  to  request 
additional  information  or  reject  any  application.  Local  'axes,  if  any.  wili  ae  aotfc-J. 


DIGITAL  AUDIO 


[Press  Release] 

THE  ART 

OF  DESKCAPING 


From  "Dos  and  Don'ts  of  Deskcaping,"  a  press  re- 
lease issued  by  A.T.  Cross  Company. 

l^^oes  your  office  communicate  power?  Do 
you  select  your  office  accessories  with  as  much 
care  as  you  select  your  clothes,  watch,  or  jewel- 
ry? You  can  turn  your  work  space  into  a  power- 
ful statement  by  "personalizing"  it  with  desk 
accessories,  one  of  the  most  overlooked  compo- 
nents of  office  decor. 

DOs 

Do  accessorize  your  office  with  rich-looking 
materials.  A.T.  Cross  Company  research  shows 
that  most  executives  own  or  are  given  desk  sets 
made  of  onyx,  marble,  or  fine  wood. 

Do  consider  color  in  the  deskcape.  Tradition- 
al offices  should  be  complemented  by  rich,  clas- 
sic colors,  such  as  black  and  walnut.  These 
communicate  "class"  and  "prestige"  and  add  an 
executive  "aura"  to  a  deskcape. 

Do  include  a  few  oddities,  such  as  an  antique 
inkwell  or  a  cultural  artifact  placed  on  a  creden- 
za.  They  reflect  your  unique  personal  style  and 
say  you  have  a  special  story  to  tell. 

DONTs 

Don't  let  clutter  invade  your  desk  top.  For  ex- 
ample, don't  leave  pencils  and  pens  strewn  all 
over  your  desk,  and  don't  store  them  in  junky 
mugs  and  pencil  cups.  Instead,  add  a  desk  set  or 
convenient  pen  stand.  A  double  desk  set  (two 
writing  instruments)  in  onyx  or  select  walnut 
and  leather  is  appropriate  for  high-level  execu- 
tives. A  white  marble  desk  set  with  one  writing 
instrument  will  complement  a  mid-level  office 
decor.  You  probably  carry  a  fine  writing  instru- 
ment when  you  leave  the  office.  Let  your  desk 
carry  one  too. 

Don't  overwhelm  your  deskcape  with  memen- 
tos. If  you  want  photographs,  limit  the  number 
to  two  and  the  size  to  five  by  seven  inches. 

Don't  keep  a  blotter  that  is  frayed,  dirty,  or 
doodled  on.  It  takes  only  a  few  dollars  to  replace 
a  worn  blotter  and  add  a  bright,  new  look  to 
your  desk  top. 

With  a  little  planning,  deskcaping  not  only 
will  help  you  maintain  control  over  your  work 
but  will  also  help  you  create  an  office  that  tells 
others  you're  in  control. 


and  thus — to  some  extent — your  generation's 
standard  of  living. 

You  say  you  plan  to  become  an  investment 
banker?  A  lawyer?  I  grant  you  that  these  voca- 
tions have  been  among  the  fastest  growing  and 
most  lucrative  during  the  past  decade.  The  se- 
curities industry  in  particular  has  burgeoned. 
Between  1977  and  1987,  securities-industry  em- 
ployment nearly  doubled,  rising  10  percent  a 
year,  compared  with  the  average  yearly  job 
growth  of  1.9  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  crash  of  October  1987  temporarily 
stemmed  the  growth,  but  by  mid- 1988  happy 
days  were  here  again.  Nor  have  securities  work- 
ers had  particular  difficulty  making  ends  meet. 
Their  average  income  grew  2 1  percent  over  the 
decade,  compared  with  a  1  percent  rise  in  the 
income  of  everyone  else.  (But  be  careful  with 
these  numbers;  relatively  few  securities  workers 
enjoyed  such  majestic  compensation.  The  high 
average  is  partly  due  to  the  audacity  of  people 
such  as  Henry  Kravis  and  George  Roberts,  each 
of  whom  takes  home  a  tidy  $70  million  per  year. ) 

Work  involving  securities  and  corporate  law 
has  been  claiming  one-quarter  of  all  new  private 
sector  jobs  in  New  York  City  and  more  than  a 
third  of  all  the  new  office  space  in  that  industri- 
ous town.  Other  major  cities  are  not  too  far  be- 
hind. A  simple  extrapolation  of  the  present 
trend  suggests  that  by  2020  one  out  of  every 
three  American  college  graduates  will  be  an  in- 
vestment banker  or  a  lawyer.  Of  course,  this  is 
unlikely.  Long  before  that  milestone  could  be 
achieved,  the  nation's  economy  will  have  dried 
up  like  a  raisin,  as  financiers  and  lawyers  squeeze 
out  every  ounce  of  creative,  productive  juice. 
Thus  my  advice:  Even  if  you  could  bear  spend- 
ing your  life  in  such  meaningless  but  lucrative 
work,  at  least  consider  the  fate  of  the 
-  nation  before  deciding  to  do  so. 

Aerson-to-person  services  will  claim  everyone 
else.  Many  of  these  jobs  will  not  require  much 
skill,  as  is  true  of  their  forerunners  today. 
Among  the  fastest  growing  in  recent  years:  cus- 
todians and  security  guards,  restaurant  and  re- 
tail workers,  day-care  providers.  Secretaries  and 
clerical  workers  will  be  as  numerous  as  now,  but 
they'll  spend  more  of  their  time  behind  and 
around  electronic  machines  (imported  from 
Asia)  and  have  fancier  titles,  such  as  "paratech- 
nical  assistant"  and  "executive  paralegal  oper- 
ations manager." 

Teachers  will  be  needed  (we'll  be  losing  more 
than  a  third  of  our  entire  corps  of  elementary- 
and  high-school  teachers  through  attrition  over 
the  next  seven  years),  but  don't  expect  their 
real  pay  to  rise  very  much.  Years  of  public 
breast-beating  about  the  quality  of  American 
education  notwithstanding,  the  average  teacher 
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Art  Deco  by  Hamilton, 


Twenties'  design  roars  on 
and  on. 

Hamilton  Classic  Editions 
[•proudly  announces  the 
registered  edition  of  a  true 
lUnerican  masterpiece. 

The  Art  Deco. 

First  created  in  1927  by 
ilamilton,  it  was  the  epitome 
if  the  brash,  roaring  era  in 
vhich  it  was  born.  Elegant. 
Jlamorous.  Bold.  Its  artistry 
•f  design — a  blend  of  daring 
:>rm  and  practical  function 
t-makes  it  a  kindred  spirit 
d  the  Chrysler  Building, 
tie  Cord  roadster,  Radio  City 
ilusic  Hall,  and  other  art 
eeco  masterpieces  that  could 
inly  be  born  in  America. 

aithfully  reproduced  by 
he  original  creator. 

Now  Hamilton  has  created  a 
jgistered  edition  of  these 
lasterpieces — each  one  a  truly 
tithful  reproduction  of  the  origi- 
al,  lovingly  handcrafted  and 
and-assembled  down  to  the  most 
linute  detail. 

And  to  ensure  the  utmost 
ithenticity  each  is  made  using 
•ols  and  dies  of  classic  design, 
irefully  recast  from  the  original  watch. 
Observe  the  distinctive  Roman 
jmerals.  The  elegant  case,  richly 
lished  with  5  microns  of  18  kt  gold,  contrasts 
illiantly  with  the  deep  black  oval  bezel.  The 
ep  second  hand.  The  curved  swinging  hinges 
r  a  snug,  comfortable  fit. 
Only  one  improvement  from  the  original:  The 
gh-tech  Swiss  quartz  movement  for  far  greater 
curacy  and  dependability. 


An  authenticated  work  of  art; 
an  astute  acquisition. 

Today  the  original  Art  Deco 
is  highly  sought-after  but  nearly 
impossible  to  find.  Many  admirers 
of  this  masterpiece  pay  as  much  as 
$1,200  for  the  original.  Others 
settle  for  expensive  look-alikes 
which  lack  the  Hamilton  heritage. 
But  you  may  acquire  an  authentic 
Hamilton  re-creation  of  this 
masterpiece  for  just  $295,* 
payable  in  convenient  monthly 
_  installments.  Each  is  numbered, 
p         registered,  and  certified. 

First  come  must  be 
first  served. 

The  number  of  watches  available 
is  limited,  so  orders  will  be  filled  in 
exact  sequence  of  postmark  dates. 
Orders  received  after  supplies  are 
depleted  will  be  regretfully  returned. 
For  fastest  service  call  1-800- 
367-4534  extension  8318.  (In 
CT  AK,  HI  call  1-203-855-8717). 
Call  Mon-Fri  8:30  am- 10  pm,  Sat  9  am- 
5  pm  eastern  time.  Or,  return  the 
coupon  below.  Orders  processed 
immediately  Phone  orders  shipped 
within  5-7  business  days. 

'Plus  S3.50 shipping/handling. 
^Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lancaster.  PA  ©1989  Hamilton  Classics  (MBI) 


Enlarged  3  times  to  show 
the  distinctive  numerals 
and  other  artistic  details. 


Hamilton*  Classics 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06857 
For  Fastest  Service  Ca!8  Toll  Free: 
1-800-367-4534 

In  CT.AK.Hicall:  1 -203-855-8717 

Please  send  me  Hamilton 

Art  Deco  watch(es). 

Initials  to  be  engraved  oh  bud; !  i  [  I 

Name  .~ 

Address  

City/State/Zip  

Signature  


S318 


Ann  m  an  masterpiece  of 
>ign,  shown  actual  size. 


:nts  of  $49.75. 


50* 
:  in  four 


*J7'^%  sales  ta 


[Maps] 

THE  TWO  AMERICAS 


I      I  Kr.ilt  Mir.Kk-  Whi[ 
I      I  Hellirumn's  M.iv  >nn.nsc 


From  The  Clustering  of  America,  by  Michael ).  Weiss, 
published  by  Harper  &  Row.  Using  information  de- 
veloped by  the  Claritas  Corporation,  a  market- 
research  firm,  Weiss  demonstrates  some  of  the  ways  the 
United  States  can  be  divided,  according  to  various  cultur- 
al, political,  and  social  patterns.  The  map  at  top  divides 
the  country  into  areas  in  which  either  Coke  or  Pepsi  buy- 
ers predominate.  The  map  at  bottom  shows  the  general 
distribution  of  buyers  of  Hellmann's  Mayonnaise  and 
Kraft  Miracle  Whip. 


today  earns  $28,000 — only  3.4  percent  more, 
in  constant  dollars,  than  he  or  she  earned  fif- 
teen years  ago. 

Count  on  many  jobs  catering  to  Americans  at 
play — hotel  workers,  recreation  directors,  tele- 
vision and  film  technicians,  aerobics  instructors 
(or  whatever  their  twenty-first -century  equiv- 
alents will  call  themselves).  But  note  that 
Americans  will  have  less  leisure  time  to  enjoy 
these  pursuits.  The  average  American's  free 
time  has  been  shrinking  for  more  than  fifteen 
years,  as  women  move  into  the  work  force  (and 
so  spend  more  of  their  free  time  doing  house- 
hold chores)  and  as  all  wage  earners  are  forced 


to  work  harder  just  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
living.  Expect  the  trend  to  continue. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  person- 
to-person  jobs  will  be  in  what  is  now  unpreten- 
tiously dubbed  "sales."  Decades  from  now  most 
salespeople  won't  be  just  filling  orders.  Sales- 
people will  be  helping  customers  define  their 
needs,  then  working  with  design  and  produc- 
tion engineers  to  customize  products  and  ser- 
vices in  order  to  address  those  needs.  This  is 
because  standardized  (you  can  have  it  in  any 
color  as  long  as  it's  black)  products  will  be  long 
gone.  Flexible  manufacturing  and  the  new  in- 
formation technologies  will  allow  a  more  tai- 
lored fit — whether  it's  a  car,  machine  tool, 
insurance  policy,  or  even  a  college  education. 
Those  of  you  who  will  be  dealing  directly  with 
customers  will  thus  play  a  pivotal  role  in  the  in- 
novation process,  and  your  wages  and  prestige 
will  rise  accordingly. 

But  the  largest  number  of  personal-service 
jobs  will  involve  health  care,  which  already 
consumes  about  12  percent  of  our  GNP,  and 
that  portion  is  rising.  Because  every  new  med- 
ical technology  with  the  potential  to  extend 
life  is  infinitely  valuable  to  those  whose  lives 
might  be  extended — even  for  a  few  months  or 
weeks —  society  is  paying  huge  sums  to  stave  off 
death.  By  the  second  decade  of  the  next  centu- 
ry, when  my  generation  of  baby  boomers  will 
have  begun  to  decay,  the  bill  will  be  much  high- 
er. Millions  of  corroding  bodies  will  need  doc- 
tors, nurses,  nursing-home  operators,  hospital 
administrators,  technicians  who  operate  and 
maintain  all  the  fancy  machines  that  will  mea- 
sure and  temporarily  halt  the  deterioration,  hos- 
pice directors,  home-care  specialists,  directors 
of  outpatient  clinics,  and  euthanasia  specialists, 
among  many  others. 

Most  of  these  jobs  won't  pay  very  much  be- 
cause they  don't  require  much  skill.  Right  now 
the  fastest  growing  job  categories  in  the  health 
sector  are  nurse's  aides,  orderlies,  and  atten- 
dants, which  compose  about  40  percent  of  the 
health-care  work  force.  The  majority  are  wom- 
en; a  large  percentage  are  minorities.  But  even 
doctors'  real  earnings  show  signs  of  slipping.  As 
malpractice  insurance  rates  skyrocket,  many 
doctors  go  on  salary  in  investor-owned  hospi- 
tals, and  their  duties  are  gradually  taken  over  by 
physician  "extenders"  such  as  nurse- 
practitioners  and  midwives. 


W 


hat's  the  best  preparation  for  one  of  these 


careers: 


Advice  here  is  simple:  You  won't  be  embark- 
ing on  a  career,  at  least  as  we  currently  define 
the  term,  because  few  of  the  activities  I've  men- 
tioned will  proceed  along  well-defined  paths  to 
progressively  higher  levels  of  responsibility.  As 
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the  economy  evolves  toward  services  tailored  to 
the  particular  needs  of  clients  and  customers, 
hands-on  experience  will  count  for  more  than 
formal  rank.  As  technologies  and  markets  rapid- 
ly evolve,  moreover,  the  best  preparation  will 
be  through  cumulative  learning  on  the  job  rath- 
er than  formal  training  completed  years  before. 

This  means  that  academic  degrees  and  profes- 
sional credentials  will  count  for  less;  on-the-job 
training,  for  more.  American  students  have  it 
backwards.  The  courses  to  which  you  now 
gravitate — finance,  law,  accounting,  manage- 
ment, and  other  practical  arts — may  be  helpful 
to  understand  how  a  particular  job  is  now  done 
(or,  more  accurately,  how  your  instructors  did  it 
years  ago  when  they  held  such  jobs  or  studied 
the  people  who  held  them),  but  irrelevant  to 
how  such  a  job  will  be  done.  The  intellectual 
equipment  needed  for  the  job  of  the  future  is 
an  ability  to  define  problems,  quickly  assimilate 
relevant  data,  conceptualize  and  reorganize  the 
information,  make  deductive  and  inductive 
leaps  with  it,  ask  hard  questions  about  it,  discuss 
findings  with  colleagues,  work  collaboratively 
to  find  solutions,  and  then  convince  others. 
And  these  sorts  of  skills  can't  be  learned  in 
career-training  courses.  To  the  extent  they  can 
be  found  in  universities  at  all,  they're  more  like- 
ly to  be  found  in  subjects  such  as  history,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  anthropology — in  which 
students  can  witness  how  others  have  grappled 
for  centuries  with  the  challenge  of  living  good 
and  productive  lives.  Tolstoy  and  Thucydides 
are  far  more  relevant  to  the  management  jobs  of 
the  future,  for  example,  than  are  Hersey  and 
Blanchard  (Management  of  Organizational  Be- 
havior, Prentice-Hall,  5th  Edition,  1988). 


[Essay] 

TO  THE  BORDER 

From  "Proofs,"  by  Richard  Rodriguez,  cm  intro- 
duction to  To  the  Promised  Land.  The  book,  a 
collection  of  photographs  taken  near  the  Mexican 
border  by  Ken  Light,  was  published  by  Aperture  in 
association  with  the  California  Historical  Society. 
Rodriguez's  article  "Across  the  Borders  of  History" 
appeared  in  the  March  1987  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazine. 

Y 

J.ou  stand  around.  You  smoke.  You  spit.  You 
are  wearing  your  two  shirts,  two  pants,  two  un- 
derpants. Jesus  says  if  they  chase  you,  throw  that 
bag  down.  Your  plastic  bag  is  your  mama,  all 
you  have  left:  the  yellow  cheese  she  wrapped  has 
formed  a  translucent  rind;  the  laminated  scap- 
ular of  the  Sacred  Heart  nestles  flame  in  its 


cleft.  Put  it  in  your  pocket.  Inside.  Put  it  in  your 
underneath  pants'  pocket.  The  last  hour  of 
Mexico  is  twilight,  the  shuffling  of  feet.  Jesus 
says  they  are  able  to  see  in  the  dark.  They  have 
X  rays  and  helicopters  and  searchlights.  Jesus 
says  wait,  just  wait,  till  he  says.  Though  most  of 
the  men  have  started  to  move.  You  feel  the 
hand  of  Jesus  clamp  your  shoulder,  fingers  cold 
as  ice.  Venga,  corre.  You  run.  All  the  rest  hap- 
pens without  words.  Your  feet  are  tearing  dry 
grass,  your  heart  is  lashed  like  a  mare.  You  trip, 
you  fall.  You  are  now  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  You  are  a  boy  from  a  Mexican  village. 
You  have  come  into  the  country  on  your  knees 
with  your  head  down.  You  are  a  man. 

Papa,  what  was  it  like? 

I  am  his  second  son,  his  favorite  child,  his 
confidant.  After  we  have  polished  the  De  Soto, 
we  sit  in  the  car  and  talk.  I  am  sixteen  years  old. 
I  fiddle  with  the  knobs  of  the  radio.  He  is  fifty. 

He  will  never  say.  He  was  an  orphan  there. 
He  had  no  mother,  he  remembered  none.  He 
lived  in  a  village  by  the  ocean.  He  wanted  books 
and  he  had  none. 

You  are  lucky,  boy. 

In  the  Fifties,  Mexican  men  were  contracted 
to  work  in  America  as  braceros,  farm  workers.  I 
saw  them  downtown  in  Sacramento.  I  saw  men 
my  age  drunk  in  Plaza  Park  on  Sundays,  on  their 
backs  on  the  grass.  I  was  a  boy  at  sixteen,  but  I 
was  an  American.  At  sixteen,  I  wrote  a  gossip 
column,  "The  Watchful  Eye,"  for  my  school 
paper. 

Or  they  would  come  into  town  on  Monday 
nights  for  the  wrestling  matches  or  on  Tuesdays 
for  boxing.  They  worked  over  in  Yolo  County. 
They  were  men  without  women.  They  were 
Mexicans  without  Mexico. 

On  Saturdays,  they  came  into  town  to  the 
Western  Union  office  where  they  sent  money — 
money  turned  into  humming  wire  and  then 
turned  back  into  money — all  the  way  down  in- 
to Mexico.  They  were  husbands,  fathers,  sons. 
They  kept  themselves  poor  for  Mexico. 

Much  that  I  would  come  to  think,  the  best  I 
would  think  about  male  Mexico,  came  as  much 
from  those  chaste,  lonelv  men  as  from  my  own 
father  who  made  false  teeth  and  who — after 
thirty  years  in  America  —owned  a  yellow  stucco 
house  on  the  east  side  of  town. 

The  male  is  responsible.  The  male  is  serious. 
A  man  remembers. 

Fidel,  the  janitor  at  church,  lived  over  the  ga- 
rage at  the  rectorv.  FideJ  spoke  Spanish  and  was 
Mexican.  He  had  a  wife  down  there,  people 
said;  some  said  he  had  grown  children.  But  too 
many  years  had  passed  and  he  didn't  go  back. 
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Fidel  had  to  do  for  himself.  Fidel  had  a  clean 
piece  of  linoleum  on  the  floor,  he  had  an  iron 
bed,  he  had  a  table  and  a  chair.  He  had  a  coffee- 
pot and  a  frying  pan  and  a  knife  and  a  fork  and  a 
spoon,  1  guess.  And  everything  else  Fidel  sent 
back  to  Mexico.  Sometimes,  on  summer  nights, 
1  would  see  his  head  through  the  bars  of  the  lit- 
tle window  over  the  garage  at  the  rectory. 

The  migration  of  Mexico  is  not  only  inter- 
national, south  to  north.  The  epic  migration  of 
Mexico,  and  throughout  Latin  America,  is  from 
the  village  to  the  city.  And  throughout  Latin 
America,  the  city  has  ripened,  swollen  with  the 
century.  Lima,  Caracas,  Mexico  City.  So  the 
journey  to  Los  Angeles  is  much  more  than  a 
journey  from  Spanish  to  English.  It  is  the  jour- 
ney from  tu — the  familiar,  the  erotic,  the  in- 
timate pronoun — to  the  repellent  usted  of 
strangers'  eyes. 

It  is  1986  and  I  am  a  journalist.  1  am  asking 
questions  of  a  Mexican  woman  in  her  East  L.A. 
house.  She  is  watchful  and  pretty,  in  her  thir- 
ties, she  wears  an  apron.  Her  two  boys — Roy 
and  Danny — are  playing  next  door.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  tailor.  He  is  sewing  in  a  bright  bed- 
room at  the  back  of  the  house.  His  feet  work  the 
humming  treadle  of  an  old  Singer  machine  as  he 
croons  Mexican  love  songs  by  an  open  window. 

/  will  send  for  you  or  I  will  come  home  rich. 

Mexico  is  poor.  But  my  mama  says  there  are 
no  love  songs  like  the  love  songs  of  Mexico.  She 
hums  a  song  she  can't  remember.  The  ice  cream 
there  is  creamier  than  here.  Someday  we  will 
see.  The  people  are  kinder — poor,  but  kinder  to 
each  other. 

My  mother's  favorite  record  is  "Mariachi's  tie 
Mexico  31  Pepe  Villa  con  Orquesta." 

Men  sing  in  Mexico.  Men  are  strong  and  si- 
lent. But  in  song  the  Mexican  male  is  granted 
license  he  is  otherwise  denied.  The  male  can  ad- 
mit longing,  pain,  desire. 

HAI11 — EEEE — a  cry  like  a  comet  rises  over 
the  song.  A  cry  like  mock  weeping  tickles  the 
refrain  of  Mexican  love  songs.  The  cry  is  meant 
to  encourage  the  balladeer — it  is  the  raw  edge 
of  his  sentiment.  HA111-EEEE.  It  is  the  man's 
sound.  A  ticklish  arching  of  semen,  a  node 
wrung  up  a  guitar  string,  until  it  bursts  in  a  de- 
scending cascade  of  mockery.  HAL  HAL  HAL 
HAL  The  cry  of  a  jackal  under  the  moon,  the 
whistle  of  the  phallus,  the  maniacal  song  of  the 
skull. 

Mexico  is  on  the  phone — long-distance. 

A  crow  alights  upon  a  humming  wire,  bobs  up 
and  down,  needles  the  lice  within  his  vest,  sur- 
veys with  clicking  eyes  the  field,  the  cloud  of 


mites,  then  dips  into  the  air  and  flies  away. 

Juanito  killed!  My  mother  shrieks,  drops  the 
phone  in  the  dark.  She  cries  for  my  father.  For 
light. 

The  earth  quakes.  The  pest)  flies  like  chaff  in 
the  wind.  The  police  chief  purchases  his  mis- 
tress a  mansion  on  the  hill. 

The  door  bell  rings.  1  split  the  blinds  to  see 
three  nuns  standing  on  our  front  porch. 

Mama.  Mama. 

Monsignor  Lyons  has  sent  three  Mexican 
nuns  over  to  meet  my  parents.  The  nuns  have 
come  to  Sacramento  to  beg  for  Mexico  at  the 
eleven  o'clock  Mass.  We  are  the  one  family  in 
the  parish  that  speaks  Spanish.  As  they  file  into 
our  living  room,  the  nuns  smell  pure,  not  sweet, 
pure  like  candles  or  like  laundry. 

The  nun  with  a  black  mustache  sighs  at  the 
end  of  each  story  the  other  two  tell.  Orphan. 
Leper.  Crutch.  Dry  land.  One  eye.  Casket. 

/Que  Idstima! 
Tell  me,  Papa. 
What? 

About  Mexico. 

1  lived  with  the  family  of  my  uncle.  I  was  the 
orphan  in  the  village.  1  used  to  ring  the  church 
bells  in  the  morning,  many  steps  up  in  the  dark. 
When  I'd  get  up  to  the  tower  1  could  see  the 
ocean. 

The  village,  Papa,  the  houses  too.  .  . 
The  ocean.  He  studies  the  polished  hood  of 
our  beautiful  blue  De  Soto. 

Relatives  invited  relatives.  Entire  Mexican 
villages  got  re-created  in  three  stories  of  a  single 
house.  In  the  fall,  after  the  harvest  in  the  Val- 
ley, families  of  Mexican  adults  and  their  Ameri- 
can children  would  load  up  their  cars  and  head 
back  to  Mexico  in  caravans,  for  weeks,  for 
months.  The  schoolteacher  said  to  my  mother 
what  a  shame  it  was  the  Mexicans  did  that — 
took  their  children  out  of  school. 

Like  Wandering  Jews.  They  carried  their 
home  with  them,  back  and  forth;  they  had  no 
true  home  but  the  tabernacle  of  memory. 

Each  year  the  American  kitchen  takes  on  a 
new  appliance. 

The  children  are  fed  and  grow  tall.  They  go 
off  to  school  with  children  from  Vietnam,  from 
Kansas,  from  Hong  Kong.  They  get  into  fights. 
They  come  home  and  they  say  dirty  words. 

The  city  will  win.  The  city  will  give  the  chil- 
dren all  the  village  could  not — VCRs,  hair- 
styles, drumbeat.  The  city  sings  mean  songs, 
dirty  songs.  But  the  city  will  sing  the  children  a 
great  Protestant  hymn. 

You  can  be  anything  you  want  to  be. 
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GREAT 
AMERICAN 
LANDMARKS 


Like  the  majestic  structures  that 
grace  our  national  landscape,  rural 
electrification  stands  as  a  living  trib- 
ute to  Americas  can-do  spirit. 

Owned  by  the  people  them- 
selves, rural  electric  cooperatives  bring 
power  and  opportunity  to  the  coun- 
tryside. 

With    power   lines  spanning 
three-quarters  of  the  nation's  land,  and 
with  a  tradition  of  leadership  in  i 
munity  action,  rural  electrics  are  a 
solid  part  of  America's  economic  i 
dation  ...  a  landmark  of  hum 
achievement. 


America's  Consume  r-0  -  a  »' 
Rural  Electric  Systems 


A  Power  1 1?  The  Law- 


From  Museology,  a  book  of  photographs  taken  in  museums,  by  Richard  Ross,  published  this  month  by  Aperture.  Ross's  photographs  are  currey  I 
on  display  at  the  University  Art  Museum  in  Sanui  Barbara,  California. 


Your  coming  of  age.  It  is  early.  From  your  bed 
you  watch  your  mama  moving  back  and  forth 
under  the  light.  The  hells  of  the  church  ring  in 
the  dark.  Mama  crosses  herself.  From  your  bed 
you  watch  her  back  as  she  wraps  the  things  you 
will  take. 

You  are  sixteen.  Your  father  has  sent  for  you. 
That's  what  it  means:  He  has  sent  an  address  in 
Nevada.  He  is  there  with  your  uncle.  You  re- 
member your  uncle  remembering  snow  with  his 
beer. 

You  dress  in  the  shadows.  You  move  toward 
the  table,  the  circle  of  light.  You  sit  down.  You 
force  yourself  to  eat.  Mama  stands  over  you  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  your  forehead  with 
her  thumb.  You  are  a  man.  You  smile.  She  puts 
the  bag  of  food  in  your  hands.  She  says  she  has 
told  La  Virgen. 

Then  you  are  gone.  It  is  gray.  You  hear  a  little 
breeze.  It  is  the  rustle  of  your  old  black  Duena, 
the  dog,  taking  her  shortcuts  through  the 
weeds,  crazy  Duena,  her  pads  on  the  dust.  She  is 
following  you. 

You  pass  the  houses  of  the  village,  each  win- 
dow is  a  proper  name.  You  pass  the  store.  The 
bar.  The  lighted  window  of  the  clinic  where  the 
pale  medical  student  from  Monterrey  lives  alone 
and  reads  his  book  full  of  sores  late  into  the 
night. 

You  want  to  be  a  man.  You  have  the  direc- 
tions in  your  pocket:  an  address  in  Tijuana  and  a 
map  with  a  yellow  line  that  leads  from  the  higb- 
way  to  an  X  on  a  street  in  Reno.  You  are  afraid, 
but  you  have  never  seen  snow. 

You  are  just  beyond  the  cemetery.  The  breeze 
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has  died.  You  turn  and  throw  a  rock  back  at  La 
Duena,  where  you  know  she  is — where  you  will 
always  know  where  she  is.  She  will  not  go  past 
the  cemetery.  She  will  turn  in  circles  like  a  loca 
and  bite  herself. 

The  dust  takes  on  gravel,  the  path  becomes  a 
rutted  road  which  leads  to  the  highway.  You 
walk  north.  The  sky  has  turned  white  overhead. 
Insects  click  in  the  fields.  In  time,  there  will  be 
a  bus. 

/  will  send  for  you  or  I  wdl  come  home  rich. 


[Essay] 

DON'T  NEED  A 
WEATHERMAN? 


From  "Coming  Next:  The  Weather  as  a  Political 
Issue,"  by  fay  Rosen,  in  the  Spring  1989  Et  Cet- 
era, a  journal  published  by  the  International  Society 
of  General  Semantics.  Rosen  teaches  journalism  at 
New  York  University. 


A, 


done  among  experts  on  television,  the 
weatherman  is  constantly  being  humbled  by 
events.  His  outstanding  trait  is  usually  a  sense  of 
humor,  which  enables  him  to  bear  the  abuse 
sent  his  way  by  clever  newscasters  avenging  a 
wrong  prediction.  In  a  sense,  the  weather  on 
television  is  one  long  joke.  The  weatherman 
pretends  to  take  responsibility  for  what  the  skies 
bring  and  the  other  members  of  the  news  team 


pretend  to  hold  him  responsible. 

Tossing  out  terms  like  "precipitation,"  "baro- 
metric pressure,"  and  "relative  humidity,"  the 
weatherman  attempts  to  speak  the  language  of 
science,  but  his  ability  to  mystify  the  audience 
is  limited.  A  weather  prediction  is  so  utterly 
comprehensible  ("scattered  showers  tomorrow 
morning,  then  gradual  clearing  by  midday,  high 
in  the  low  seventies")  and  the  next  day's  skies  so 
obvious  to  all  that  everyone  can  easily  evaluate 
the  weatherman's  performance.  "They  said  it 
was  going  to  be  sunny  all  day,"  we  remark  to 
each  other  as  the  clouds  descend,  smug  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  fallibility  of  science.  On  the 
news  that  evening,  "they"  are  asked  to  account 
for  their  errors,  satisfying  in  a  small  way  our  de- 
sire to  see  authority  punished  for  its  lies.  TV 
personifies  the  weather  in  this  figure  of  dubious 
authority,  allowing  us  to  project  onto  him  fan- 
tasies of  gratitude  (for  a  "nice  day"  tomorrow) 
and  rage  (for  this  "miserable  weather").  Lately, 
however,  as  the  earth's  atmosphere  gives  signs 
of  its  growing  discontent  with  civilization, 
there's  reason  to  wonder  how  long  this  comfort- 
ing fiction  can  last. 

Although  we  enjoy  holding  him  responsible 
for  the  skies,  we  never  seriously  condemn  the 
weatherman  for  his  predictions  because  we  as- 
sume that  humans  have  no  role  in  the  direction 
the  weather  takes.  In  legal  terms,  the  weather  is 
an  "act  of  God";  in  the  language  of  childhood, 
it  is  Mother  Nature  who  stirs  up  a  storm;  in  ev- 
eryday discourse  the  passive  tense  eliminates  the 
causal  agent  completely — we  say  "it's  raining 
again."  The  equality  of  all  persons  before  acts  of 
God  is  part  of  what  makes  the  weather  an  ap- 
pealing topic  for  television.  Not  only  is  every- 
one affected  to  some  degree  by  the  weather,  but 
everyone  is  innocent — we  are  all  either  hapless 
victims  or  grateful  beneficiaries  of  what  the 
skies  bring.  The  topic  offends  no  one.  This  hap- 
py match  between  the  weather  and  the  com- 
mercial aims  of  television  is  reflected  in  the 
cheerful  persona  of  the  weatherman  and  in  the 
generous  amount  of  time  allotted  his  depart- 
ment in  the  newscast. 

While  the  weatherman  is  sometimes  the 
bearer  of  bad  news,  the  bad  news  he  brings  says 
nothing  about  the  badness  of  human  nature  or 
the  bad  deeds  of  powerful  people.  To  speak  of 
the  weather  is  to  speak  of  a  world  in  which  all 
human  motives  have  been  banned,  where  there 
is  no  history  or  politics,  no  power  except  that 
exercised  by  nature  on  all  creatures  at  once.  The 
harm  that  may  come  to  crops,  homes,  and  cities 
from  various  weather  disasters  does  not  disturb 
the  essential  harmlessness  of  the  weather  as  a 
topic  for  television,  for  the  violence  the  victims 
suffer  is  without  any  social  cause.  Thus,  even 
the  bad  news  the  weatherman  may  bring  is  actu- 


ally good  news,  in  that  it  suggests  that  a  world 
without  social  causes  still  exists,  that  we  are  all 
innocent  creatures  living  under  the 

B blind  laws  of  nature, 
ut  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  seeding  the  clouds.  The  whole 
weather  discourse  would  then  have  to  shift.  As 
weather  sufferers,  we  could  begin  to  speculate 
about  the  designs  of  power.  And  our  complaints 
(about  the  rain,  perhaps)  would  find  a  legiti- 
mate object:  the  people  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
familiar  axiom  about  the  weather,  were  actually 
attempting  to  "do  something  about  it."  Under 
these  conditions,  the  conscientious  weather- 
man might  assume  the  role  of  the  political  re- 
porter and  attempt  to  uncover  the  "inside  story" 
on  behalf  of  the  audience.  For  suddenly  there 
would  be  an  "inside"  to  the  weather — beneath 
the  surface  where  events  occur  would  now  be  a 
world  in  which  powerful  people  trigger  events 
by  making  phone  calls,  holding  meetings,  seed- 
ing clouds.  The  dominant  metaphors  and  rituals 
of  political  journalism  would  now  apply:  the 
darkness  in  which  power  conceals  its  purpose 
versus  the  light  of  the  public  realm,  with  the  no- 
longer  sheepish  weatherman — the  Bob  Wood- 
ward of  weather! — vowing  to  expose  the  deeds 
of  power  to  publicity's  pitiless  glare.  In  short, 
the  weather  (and,  in  turn,  the  weatherman) 
would  lose  its  innocence  if  humans  were  be- 
lieved to  exert  any  power  over  it.  To  guard 
against  this  possibility  is  part  of  the  function  of 
the  weather  report  on  television;  lately  this  task 
has  become  more  difficult. 

In  cities  like  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Denver,  where  air  pollution  is  a  constant  and 
visible  problem,  the  weather  report  includes  a 
"smog  index,"  which  estimates  the  danger  to 
human  health  from  the  air  outside.  The  ideal 
world  of  weather  trembles  with  the  appearance 
of  smog  as  a  daily  item  of  interest,  for  smog 
threatens  to  introduce  an  "issue"  into  a  pre- 
viously issueless  realm.  It  is  possible  to  speak  of 
smog  as  something  that  descends  upon  the  city 
like  a  warm  front,  but  this  does  violence  to  our 
understanding  of  the  environment.  Unlike  the 
weather,  smog  cannot  be  seen  as  an  effect  with- 
out a  social  cause;  it  is  not  a  condition  of  life  on 
the  planet,  but  the  consequence  oi  a  certain  way 
of  life.  To  include  smog  as  pari  of  tl 
puts  pollution  down  as  an  act  ot 
than  a  human  deed.  Responsibility  for 
appears,  and  the  weatherman  bei  «   ki  .u. 
complice  in  the  rephrasing  oi  bisi 
and  politics  as  "nature." 

The  smog  index  itself  has  an  obvi  .   

ing  function:  it  assign:     f  umbei  ro 
that  is  in  fact  quite  unknown 
suggesting  that  the  authorities  have 


at  least  somewhat  under  control.  The  index  is 
actually  a  probability  statement,  a  prediction. 
But  unlike  the  prediction  that  rain  is  on  the 
way,  a  smog-index  figure  is  not  the  kind  of  esti- 
mate that  can  be  measured  against  events  of  the 
following  day.  The  harm  that  can  be  done  by 
breathing  dirty  air  may  not  show  up  for  years, 
and  even  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  isolate  from 
other  factors  affecting  human  health.  So  there 
is  no  way  to  hold  the  weatherman  accountable 
for  the  prediction  implied  by  the  smog  index. 
No  smart-mouthed  newscaster  will  ever  say, 
"Here's  Frank  with  the  weather.  Listen,  Frank, 
what  happened  eight  years  ago?  You  said  it  was 
safe  for  pregnant  women  to  go  out."  The  mock 
prosecutions  of  the  weatherman  end  the  mo- 
ment he  participates  in  the  political  project  of 
estimating  risk — the  moment,  in  other  words, 
when  the  question  of  his  guilt  be- 
r  ■  a       comes  real. 

m.  he  innocence  of  the  weather  (and  the 
weatherman)  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain,  as  human  action  becomes  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  the  condition  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  A  cloud-seeding  scan- 
dal may  not  be  a  very  likely  prospect,  but  as 
the  summer  of  1988  reminded  us,  acid  rain, 
the  global  warming  trend,  the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer,  ocean  pollution,  deforestation, 
and,  of  course,  smog  are  already  here.  Each 
threatens  to  implicate  the  weather  in  a  complex 
of  social  and  political  problems.  If  the  skies 
overhead  are  increasingly  influenced  by  events 
on  the  ground,  the  line  between  "news"  and 
"weather"  becomes  harder  to  draw,  and  the 
weather  report  is  less  able  to  maintain  its  ex- 
emption from  history,  politics,  and  power.  The 
longest-running  joke  on  television — that  the 
weatherman  is  to  be  blamed  for  a  forecast  gone 
awry — will  surely  be  dropped  if  "blame"  for  the 
weather  begins  to  seem  like  a  question  of  real 
importance. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  television 
does  as  the  weather  loses  its  innocence.  One 
possibility  would  be  for  the  newscast  to  place 
more  and  more  consequences  of  the  social  world 
under  the  heading  of  "nature,"  which  is  the  di- 
rection marked  out  by  the  smog  index.  The 
comic  persona  of  the  weatherman  might  re- 
main, but  it  would  become  increasingly  lurid,  as 
various  environmental  hazards  are  ticked  off  in 
the  same  casual  fashion  as  "our  overnight  low." 
The  other  possibility,  unlikely  as  it  seems,  is  for 
the  newscast  to  politicize  the  weather,  perhaps 
by  making  the  weatherman  into  some  kind  of 
advocate  for  the  Earth.  Either  way,  the  happy 
atmosphere  of  the  weather  report  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  television  to  maintain,  for  the  weather 
can  no  longer  serve  as  a  haven  from  history. 


[Fable] 

A  TAIL 

By  Wang  Zengqi.  From  Short,  Short  Stories, 
published  by  the  Literature  and  Arts  Publishing 
House  in  Beijing.  Wang's  story  "Small-Hands 
Chen"  appeared  in  the  August  1988  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  "A  Tail"  was  translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  Howard  Goldblatt. 

()  Id  Huang,  our  personnel  consultant,  was 
an  interesting  fellow.  The  position  of  personnel 
consultant  did  not  exist  at  the  factory  until  he 
assumed  it.  He'd  worked  in  personnel  so  long  he 
knew  pretty  much  everything  there  was  to  know 
about  the  employees.  But  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  as  age  began  to  overtake  him,  his  health 
started  to  fail,  and  he  was  always  complaining 
about  aches  and  pains  and  rising  blood  pressure. 
So  he  asked  to  become  a  consultant,  and  since 
most  of  his  consultations  came  in  the  area  of 
personnel  matters,  everyone  called  him  the  per- 
sonnel consultant.  Although  it  started  out  as  a 
nickname,  it  had  a  decidedly  formal  ring  to  it. 
He  never  missed  a  meeting  concerning  person- 
nel matters  if  he  could  help  it.  Sometimes  at 
these  meetings  he  spoke  up,  sometimes  he 
didn't.  Some  of  the  people  liked  what  he  had  to 
say,  some  didn't.  He  was  an  eclectic  reader  and 
an  inveterate  storyteller.  Sometimes  he'd  tell 
one  of  his  stories  right  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
serious  meeting.  This  is  one  of  them. 

An  engineer  named  Lin  was  slated  to  become 
chief  engineer  at  the  factory,  but  the  leaders 
were  anything  but  unanimous  in  their  decision. 
Some  approved  the  promotion,  some  opposed 
it,  and  even  after  a  series  of  meetings  the  issue 
remained  unresolved.  The  opinions  of  those 
who  approved  should  be  obvious,  while  those  of 
the  opposition  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Bad  background:  he  came  from  a  capitalist 
family; 

2.  Unclear  social  connections:  he  had  a  rela- 
tive living  outside  the  country — a  cousin  in 
Taiwan; 

3.  He  was  suspected  by  some  of  having  had 
rightist  tendencies  during  the  Anti-Rightist 
campaign; 

4.  He  didn't  get  along  particularly  well  with 
the  masses — his  ideas  were  sometimes  too 
penetrating. 

The  strongest  opposition  came  from  a  person- 
nel-section chief  by  the  name  of  Dong.  This 
particular  fellow  was  very  excitable,  and  every 
time  the  issue  arose,  he  made  the  same  unrea- 
sonable comment  over  and  over  again  as  his  face 
turned  bright  red:  "An  intellectual!  Ptui!  An 
intellectual!" 
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How  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis 


If  you're  like  a  lot  of  people 
e  energy  crisis  has  nothing  to  do 
ith  oil  embargos  and  solar  power. 

You're  suffering  from  a  per- 
>nal  energy  shortage.  You  know,  no 
p,  no  get-up-and-go,  no  spunk. 

The  reason  for  this  phenom- 
:on?  Lack  of  exercise. 


Exercise  equals  energy 


Research  has  proven  that 
:ople  who  exercise  on  a  regular 
isis  have  more  stamina  and  feel 
;tter  about  themselves. 

And  health  and  fitness  ex- 
'rts  agree  that  no  form  of  exercise 
more  efficient  and  effective  than 
3ss-country  skiing.  Not  walking, 
nning,  rowing,  or  biking. 


NordicTrack®  gets  you 
back  on  the  right  track. 

NordicTrack  simply  duplicates 
j  -  cross-country  skiing  motion, 
it  you  don't  have  to  know  how  to 


cross-country  ski  to  use  it. 

This  no-impact,  total  body 
workout  provides  a  better  cardio- 
vascular workout  than  exercise 
bikes,  rowers,  and  treadmills. 

You  burn  more  calories. 
You  have  more  energy 

With  NordicTrack,  you  can 
burn  more  calories  in  a  20-minute 
workout  than  with  any  other  type 
of  exercise  machine. 

Plus,  you'll  feel  stronger, 
more  alert,  and  less  stressed-out. 

Why  NordicTracks  never 
show  up  at  garage  sales. 

People  love  their  Nordic- 
Tracks.  In  fact,  7  out  of  10  owners 
are  still  using  their  machines  more 
than  3  times  a  week,  5  years  after 
purchasing  one. 

So  call  NordicTrack. 

But  do  it  soon.  Before  you 
run  out  of  gas  for  good. 


Free  Brochure  &  Video. 

Call  Toll  Free  1-800-328-5888. 

In  Canada  1-800-433-9582. 

□  Please  send  me  a  free  brochure. 

□  Also  a  free  video  tape  □  VHS  □  BETA 

Name  —  

Street   

City  

Phone ( 

NordicTrack  141  Jonathan  Blvd.  N.  Chaska,  MN  55318 
200D9 


_State_ 


.Zip_ 


)- 


L 


.J 


The  personnel  consultant  listened  to  him 
each  and  every  time  without  taking  a  stand  one 
way  or  the  other.  One  day  the  party  secretary 
asked,  "What's  your  opinion,  Huang.7"  Huang 
answered  in  measured  tones,  "Let  me  tell  you  a 
story — 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  named 
Aizi.  One  day  Aizi  was  on  a  hoat  that  docked 
alongside  a  riverhank.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
he  heard  the  sound  of  crying  down  in  the  water. 
He  listened  carefully.  A  group  of  water  denizens 
were  crying.  'Why  are  you  crying?'  Aizi  asked 
them.  'The  Dragon  King  has  given  an  order,' 
they  said,  'that  all  animals  with  tails  will  he 
killed.  We're  crying  because  we  all  have  tails.' 
Aizi  was  greatly  moved  by  their  plight.  He 
looked  down  at  each  of  them  and  noticed  that 
there  was  a  frog  among  them.  It,  too,  was  cry- 
ing. Aizi  was  puzzled.  'Why  are  you  crying.''  he 
asked  the  frog.  'You  don't  have  a  tail.'  The  frog 
looked  up  and  said,  'I'm  afraid  he'll  dig  up  my 
past  as  a  tadpole!' " 


[Poem) 

GRAPHIC  WINCES 

From  "( naphic  Winces,"  a  chain  poem  written  by 
Allen  Ginsberg  in  collaboration  with  his  students. 
The  poem  apjicars  in  the  1988  Brooklyn  Review, 
No.  5,  an  annual  journal  published  at  Brooklyn 
( College  in  New  York  City. 

In  high  school  when  you  crack  your  front  tooth 
bending  down  too  fast  over  the  porcelain  wa- 
ter  fountain 

in  step  hasty  onto  Hillc-I  Place  without  looking 

in  a  Speedy  taxi's  path — 
or  slice  baloney  quick,  a  stinging  sensation, 

gasp! — blood  on  a  piece  of  thumb! 
or  visit  Ward  1W  Bellevue  your  best  friend 

wild-eyed  on  speed  talking  about  having  ten 

children 

or  raise  the  tuna  sandwich  to  your  open  mouth 
and  a  cockroach  tickles  your  knuckle 

or  step  off  the  kitchen  Cabinet  ladder  on  the 
ball  of  your  foot  hear  the  piercing  meow  of  a 
soft  kitten 

or  strike  an  old  man  blocking  your  Crossroads 
way  with  your  sword,  marry  the  woman  who 
runs  next  town  6k  call  yourself  Clubfoot — 

or  put  your  tongue  to  a  winter-frozen  porch 
door,  a  layer  of  frightening  white  flesh  sticks 
to  the  wooden  frame — 

or  burn  your  mouth  roof  on  your  first  bite  of 
molten  Cheese  anchovy  pizza 

or  pinch  your  little  baby  boy's  fat  neck  skin  in 
the  last  teeth  of  his  snowsuit  zipper 


or  dragged  into  the  bathroom  stall  by  Mother 
Superior  she  blisters  the  skin  of  your  left  thigh 
tor  the  Five  Wounds  of  Jesus  with  the  ciga- 
rette she  caught  you  smoking 

ot  when  you  Cross  Route  85  the  double  yellow 
line's  painted  over  a  dead  possum 

or  lights  go  out  screeching  between  metal 
wheels  6k  delicate  curved  rails  of  the  subway 
under  Grand  Central 

or  stepping  from  the  shoe  store  feel  the  tug  of 
hot  Wtigley's  on  the  bottom  of  new  tennis 
shoes 

or  tip  your  stale  patty  Budweiser  on  the  window- 
sill  to  your  lips,  taste  Marlboro  butts  floating 
top  of  the  can — 

or  ambling  down  Mott  St.  a  bloody  pigeon 
crushed  by  a  car  wheel  raises  one  wing  as  if  to 
fly  in  the  Wind — 

or  fighting  on  the  second  flight  of  the  tenement 
push  your  younger  sister  down  the  marble 
stairs  she  bites  her  tongue  in  half,  they  have 
to  sew  it  back  in  the  hospital — 

ot  sorting  laundry  a  long  hairy  bug  runs  out  of 
the  pillowcase  6k  up  your  arm 

or  walking  in  rain  E  4th  Street  6k  Avenue  D, 
appears  a  dark  man  out  of  a  doorway  and 
opens  an  umbrella  by  your  ear 

or  a  car  swerving  to  miss  a  seagull  pecking  en- 
trails thru  a  cracked  shell  as  you  lean  out  the 
window,  the  turtle  raises  its  head  and  looks 
back  at  you 

or  at  icebox  grabbing  the  half-eaten  Nestle's 
Crunch  a  sliver  of  foil  sparks  on  your  back 
molar's  silver  filling 

or  the  surgeon  stitching  the  gashed  fascia  under 
your  forearm  remarks  yeah  1  was  in  Med 
School  in  Grenada  for  the  invasion 

or  you  leave  the  restroom  at  the  Cloisters  with 
the  long  black  rayon  dress  neatly  tucked  up 
into  your  girdle 

or  prom  nite  lindying  at  Copacabana  the  heel 
bends  back  6k  cracks  off  the  new  white  spikes 
your  girlfriend  insisted  you  borrow 

or  pulling  down  your  pants,  sitting  on  the  John 
you  idly  raise  your  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  a  con- 
struction worker  waves  to  you  from  the  floor 
above 

or  wiping  the  bathroom  socket  cover  with  a 
damp  cloth  a  current  tingles  in  your  left  index 
finger  6k  jolts  your  shoulder  blade 

or  biting  into  the  core  of  a  red  delicious  apple 
something  small  like  a  worm  slithers  over 
your  tongue  and  down  your  throat 

You  might  grimace,  a  sharp  breath  from  the 
solar  plexus,  a  chill  spreading  from  shoulder 
blades  and  down  the  arms, 

or  you  may  wince,  tingling  twixt  sphincter  and 
scrotum  a  subtle  electric  discharge. 

October  4,  1987 
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4  mg  tar 
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Menthol  Soft  Pack 
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□fall menthol  soft 
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ALL  BRAND  STYLES  ABOVE  ARE  IQOi 
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"We've  got  lots  of  long 
hours  and  hard  days 
wrapped  up  in  this  one .. . 
taking  it  all  the  way  from 
the  design  studio  to  reality 
You  factor  it  all  in . . . 
safety  comfort,  perform-  j 
ance.  Make  changes, 
improvements ...  and  make  ! 
sure  it  ends  up  beautiful. 

You  know,  I  think  we 
did  it." 

Fact:  GM  has  been 
recognized  for  design 
excellence  by  the  Industrial 
Designers  Society  of 
America  more  than  any  | 
other  US.  company 


MARK  Of 


Chevrolet, 


[Story  I 

UNDER  THIS 
VERY  MALL 


B;y  Allan  Gurganus.  This  story  is  adapted  from 
Oldest  Living  Confederate  Widow  Tells  All,  a 
novel,  to  be  published  next  month  by  Knopf.  Gur- 
ganus wrote  the  story  "America  Competes,"  which 
appeared  in  the  July  1988  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazine. 


o 


dd  to  be  ninety-nine,  stuck  in  a  bus 
parked  at  this  mall  and,  as  usual,  waiting  for 
people.  Where  are  the  others,  child?  Probably 
in  Jan's  Candles  'n'  Things  buying  potpourri  sa- 
chets for  $6  apiece.  Since  you  and  me  are  the 
first  ones  back,  maybe  I  could  tell  you  what's  di- 
rectly under  our  blue  bus's  tires.  Beneath  the 
mall  and  this  macadam  spread  twelve  acres  for 
your  parking  convenience ...  a  street  once  sat, 
most  of  a  town. 

The  real  kicker:  it  was  my  town,  honey.  Ours, 
1  mean.  Many  other  citizens  of  then  are  just  as 
planted  as  what's  underfoot:  dear  North  Church 
Street.  It  stretched  (lined  with  permanent- 


seeming  elms)  from  us  here,  over  to  the  Monkey 
Ward  sign  and  clear  against  Toys  "R"  Us,  which 
was  the  Wat  Memorial. 

Courthouse  Square  was  all  gaslit  that  night  in 
1910  my  husband,  bearded,  solid,  fifty,  brought 
me  home  from  our  Atlanta  honeymoon.  The 
buggy,  it  was  rented  and  real  nice.  Two  roan 
geldings  pulled  us  easy  as  you  please  right  back 
where  we  were  known  to  every  soul.  Four  folks 
waved.  "The  lovebirds  return!"  Luke  Lucas  of 
Lucas's  All-Round  Store  hoisted  his  white 
apron,  imitating  my  bridal  gown  going  up.  In  19 
and  10,  blushes  came  often  as  ragweed  sneezes. 
"Quite  a  line  at  the  water  fountain,"  my  hus- 
band pointed  to  hicks  in  single  file  around  our 
square.  Home  meant  instant  credit.  Home 
meant  every  park  bench  was  a  history  of  who 
you'd  sat  there  with  and  held  their  hand,  and 
who'd  then  gone  and  snitched  to  your  momma 
who  grounded  you.  Grounded!  There's  a  word 
for  you — at  my  age  and  out  here  in  this  world  of 
hard  sell  and  tar.  Falls,  N.C.,  in  19  and  10  was  a 
minor  showplace  of  its  kind,  honey.  They  paved 
downtown.  Smothered  it,  they  did. 

Let's  go  back.  You  mind? 

1  know  that,  as  malls  go,  that  one  yonder  is 
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okay.  It  might  be  owned  by  the  Japanese  and 
some  Ohio  Yankees,  but  its  fountains  feel  nice 
when  a  little  stray  mist  blows  across  a  person's 
wheelchair.  I  like  the  place  best  when  scruffy 
hang-around  teenagers  shoplift  detergent  from 
the  Drug  Emporium  then  pop  the  stuff  into  ev- 
ery fountain  and  stand  back.  Soon  great  swells 
of  bubble  glom  everyplace,  drives  management 
just  crazy.  Such  mischief  makes  the  mall  more 
ours,  a  mistake  and  joke  nobody  can  hide. 

Reminds  me  of  how,  at  age  twelve,  me  and 
my  best  girlfriend  used  to  climb  onto  the  soldier 
atop  the  War  Memorial,  decorate  him  with  bor- 
rowed girdles,  one  huge  red  feathered  hat.  May- 
be we  didn't  have  Mohawk  hairdos  like  the 
mall's  girlies  now,  but  we  were  rounders,  okay. 
We  were  something. 

So,  let's  go  back,  you  mind?  Let's  go  down. 
Make  it  Then.  Lift  me  from  this  bus.  Sweet 
Chariot  me  clear  of  my  trusty  wheelchair. 
Swing  me  low  into  that  clean  moving  buggy. 
Let  me  lean  against  my  old  man,  us  still  inno- 
cent of  everything  eventual  and  sad.  Seventy- 
five  degrees,  light  breeze  full  of  star  jasmine  and 
sewage.  Ah,  the  past! 

We  buggy  toward  a  clearer  view  of  the  Great- 
er Downtown  area,  its  fourteen  Christian- 
owned  stores  plus  Eckstein's  Finer  Apparel  and 
the  Chinese  Tailor.  (He'd  be  amazed  to  find 
his  shop  flattened  under  a  "complex"  owned 
by  three  string-pulling  gents  from 

G Tokyo!) 
oming  up  on  our  right,  it's  HARBISON'S 
BAKED  GOODS— FRESH-FRIED  DAILY,  PLUS  DAY-, 
WEEK-,  AND  TWO- WEEK-OLD  DONUTS  FOR  THE 
DISCRIMINATING  TASTEBUD. 

I  think  I'll  loop  back  to  poor  Harbison's  last. 
Next  door  down,  the  window  simple  with  one 
draped  dummy:  CHINESE  TAILOR  FOR  MEN  AND 
THEIR  NICE  LADIES  (ALL  WELCOME)— WONG 
("RED,"  "JAKE  WADE,"  "SHORTSTOP,"  OR  "RICEY- 
MAN")  CHOW— PROP. 

A  coal-oil  lamp  burns  in  back.  Hear  the  busy 
foot-treadle  Singer?  It  could  have  hiked  him 
clear  home  to  China  by  now.  He  wishes!  Bent 
there,  an  elf-sized  man  wearing  very  round  eye- 
glasses, black  hair  seamed  with  a  white  center 
part,  a  fellow  mild  to  the  point  of  appearing  ter- 
rified full-time. 

Red  can  stitch  any  garment  to  fit  anybody, 
perfect.  Ballgowns,  he  sewed  the  titanic  Mercer 
twins,  made  them  look  no  worse  than  statu- 
esque. A  miracle,  art!  But  Wong  Chow  works 
just  as  hard  at  altering  hisself  to  suit  our  edgy 
local  will.  Fifteen  years  ago,  he  got  off  the  train 
nine  stops  early.  Wong  had  already  rented  his 
storefront  yonder  when  he  discovered  Falls 
won't  Raleigh.  (To  him,  they  sounded  alike.) 
Local  wits  claimed  he'd  got  the  Wong  station. 


They  flattered  him  with  local-yokel  nicknames 
meant  to  help  the  shy  outsider  seem  more  "hu- 
man." Afraid  to  offend,  Wong  accepted  all  pet 
names.  Called  Shortstop,  did  Wong  really  know 
what  one  was?  Local  rubes  yelled  insults,  he 
smiled  anyhow.  Having  shelled  out  his  only 
cash  for  rent  deposit  (not  refundable),  he  stayed 
put  for  forty  years.  Many  people  do,  for  reasons 
much  less  good.  The  Chinese  invented  fire- 
crackers, and  bad  boys  gave  Wong  many  reasons 
to  feel  homesick.  Frequent  cherry  bombs  ex- 


[Bio] 

MEET  BOB  BUSSINGER 

From  a  brochure  for  Ventana,  an  inn  in  Big  Sur, 
California. 

A 

-iTm^s  general  manager  since  1980,  Bob  has 
completed  the  transition  from  stockbroker/ 
insurance  salesman  to  raconteur,  host,  father 
confessor,  enforcer  of  rules,  advertising  and 
marketing  manager,  and  staff  motivator. 

The  transition  began  in  1969  when  Bob  was 
living  in  Carmel  Valley  and  riding  the  crest  of 
the  stock-market  boom  of  that  time.  He  was 
also  involved  with  the  human  potential  move- 
ment at  Esalen  Institute  in  Big  Sur.  He  con- 
vinced his  wife  and  three  children  that  his 
karma  was  pulling  him  toward  the  hospitality 
business. 

On  February  3,  1975,  Bob  was  present  as  a 
waiter  for  the  opening  night  of  the  Ventana  res- 
taurant. In  the  true  spirit  of  the  place,  every- 
thing went  right  in  spite  of  the  problems.  "The 
wind  got  so  strong  that  it  blew  over  the  potted 
trees  on  the  patio.  The  lights  went  out  a  little 
later,  and  we  had  enough  emergency  power  for 
only  two  small  lights  and  the  cash  register,  but 
everyone  was  in  a  jolly  mood,  and  the  increased 
candlelight  made  it  even  more  romantic." 

His  day  starts  around  5:00  A.M.,  when  he  can 
be  found  swimming  laps.  He's  usually  in  the  of- 
fice by  6:30  A.M.  Breakfast  at  8:00  in  the  lobby, 
and  a  full  day  of  interacting  with  the  staff  m  I 
guests.  Frequent  meetings  as  ?.  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  usually  followed  !  : 
light  dinner,  and  he  srili  hat  tim 
meditation,  some  poetry  writ'ii 
passion,  learning  to  play  the  pi 

Look  for  Bob  on  your  n<  c<: 
He  shaved  his  heard  last  %wx, 
back  by  popular  vote,  s 


ploded  down  the  chimney  of  his  shop/home. 
Lots  of  laughs.  "You  scare  poor  Ricey-man," 
Ricey-man  smiled,  shaking.  Boys  said,  "Yeah, 
that  was  the  general  idea." 

Once  when  I  was  a  real  little  girl,  I  came 
upon  him  at  sunset.  Mr.  Chow  sat  on  his  hack 
step  eating  noodles  from  a  howl,  sat  stitching 
these  into  his  mouth  via  two  sticks.  Food 
moved,  a  steady  white  lanyard,  threading  one 
tailor's  mouthy  buttonhole.  Wong  Chow  sat 
unseen,  nicknameless,  non-smiling,  glasses  off, 
blinkish,  curled  there,  staring  out  at  a  daisied 
cow  field  that  is  now  that  yonder,  the  inter- 
change of  U.S.  301  and  U.S.  95.  He  was  so 
alone  and  just  blank.  Imagine  living  forty  years 
away  from  family  and,  maybe  worse,  hidden 
from  your  own  language.  I  felt  his  daydreams  to 
be  far-reaching  as  a  Chinese  scroll  stitched  ev- 
ery inch  by  hand,  gift  wrapping  the  world  from 
here  clear  to  his  birthplace.  He  never  saw  me, 
never  had  to  smile  that  smile.  I  ran  home  as 
fearful  as  if  I'd  come  upon  somebody  naked, 
somebody  naked  and  hurt. 

Maybe  he  was  fifty-some  when  he  died  at  his 
solitary  Singer.  Must've  happened  sudden,  he 
stitched  a  seam  across  two  fingers,  joining  them 
to  the  oldest  Lucas  girl's  white  satin  wedding 
dress.  Huge  funeral  Shortstop  had.  Preacher 
praised  him,  "Knew  what  a  day's  work  meant." 
Under  the  shop's  floorboard,  eight  thousand 
hard-earned  dollars  was  found  squirreled.  Ignor- 
ing foreign  addresses  among  his  things,  our 
town  council  voted:  the  money  should  go  to 
keep  our  public  library  open  longer 
hours  on  the  weekends  forever. 


w 


'e  clatter  past  WORKS  OF  BERT.  BLACK- 
SMITH OF  CHOICE.  BERT— PROP.  His  two- 
hundred-pound  trade  shingle  is  forged  from  pure 
twisty  wrought  iron.  It  offers  a  well-known 
boast  (and  true!):  IF  YOU  CAN  BREAK  IT,  BERT 
CAN  FIX  IT.  IF  YOU  CAN  DESCRIBE  IT,  BERT  CAN 
MAKE  YOU  ONE  WHILE  YOU  WAIT  IF  YOU  GOT 
THAT  KIND  OF  TIME. 

Rental  horses  now  pull  us  under  the  arch- 
ing brag  of  Bert's  masterpiece.  It's  a  mammoth 
sign  made  after  being  described  by  our  twelve- 
member  city  council.  It  spans  two  lanes  of 
traffic — its  motto  greets  shoppers  and  likely 
water-fountain  users.  This  major  example  of  the 
smithie's  riveting  art  will  later  grace  Falls's  only 
postcard.  The  thing  is  black  iron  filigree  and  its 
legend  cannot  be  easily  read  against  a  nighttime 
sky. 

Bert's  fine  work  has  the  Eiffel  Tower's  cross- 
hatched  conviction,  Old  English  lettering  cut 
from  heavy-gauge  sheet  iron.  Several  letters  are 
now  half-blocked  by  sparrows'  beardy  nests  that, 
tonight,  give  our  arch  a  certain  Wild-Man-of- 
Borneo  carnivalish  look. 


Thing  says:  YOU  HAVE  JUST  ENTERED  THE 
GATEWAY  TO  THE  BREADBASKET  OF  THE  PEA- 
NUT BELT!  FALLS  IS  EDUCATIONAL,  FALLS  IS 
FUN.  FOURTEEN  CHRISTIAN-OWNED  STORES 
OFFER  FINEST  WARES.  IT  IS  US  FOR  COMMERCE, 
US  FOR  CULTURE.  GET  THE  SMARTEST  OF 
WORLD  MERCHANDISE,  LEAVE  YOUR  CARES  IN 
FALLS.  A  DOUBLE-WARM  FALLS  WELCOME! 

Bad  children  steadily  dare  each  other  to  spoil 
the  sign,  but  cleverly.  Considering  a  half-ton  of 
bolts,  nuts,  and  sprockets,  you  never  hoped  to 
remove  even  one  comma  that'd  surely  outlast 
even  Judgment  Day's  full  stop.  Instead,  us  kids 
would  cover  certain  letters  with  cardboard. 
You'd  force  exposed  words  to  spell  what  you 
wanted. 

The  best  such  stunt  I  recall  from  this  hot  bus 
stuck  in  the  present,  it  eclipsed  much  of  the 
line:  GET  THE  SMARTEST  OF  WORLD  MERCHAN- 
DISE, LEAVE  YOUR  CARES  IN  FALLS.  It  soon 
read:  GET . . .  SMART . . .  LEAVE .  .  .  FALLS. 

I  doubt  that  Mr.  da  Vinci,  after  putting  final 
touches  on  his  Mona  Lisa,  received  more  back- 
slapping  credit  in  li'l  downtown  Vinci  (Italy) 
than  did  our  young  rapscallions  the  morning 
after.  "How'd  it  even  come  to  you,  Junior?" 

"Oh,  simple,  nothing  much.  I  saw  it  in  a 
Golden  Dream  From  God,  is  all.  Why?" 

The  culprits  were  mildly  scolded  but  not  be- 
fore our  mayor  admitted,  yeah,  it'd  been  a  "pret- 
ty good  one."  He  honored  Sheriff's  request  to 
let  this  instance  of  hooliganism  stay  up  through- 
out the  weekend.  White  farmers  and  black 
sharecroppers  were  soon  streaming  into  town 
and  doing  the  turn-of-the-century  equivalent  of 
faking  Polaroid  pictures:  Looking  hard,  then 
shaking  their  heads  and  looking  hard  again. 

Boys  were  famous  clear  to  Monday  morning. 
Weekend  business  jumped  by  15  percent. 
GET ...  SMART ..  .  LEAVE . . .  FALLS. 

When  electricity  came  in  later,  a  natural  first 
downtown  project:  let's  go  light  Bert's  sign  with 
450  tungsten  bulbs!  The  forward-looking  shop 
teacher  who'd  rigged  the  thing  climbed  over- 
head for  the  grand  illumination.  A  good-sized 
evening  crowd  gathered.  The  line  around  the 
water  bubbler  shrunk  briefly.  Adults  stood 
open-mouthed,  practically  panting  for  a  suitable 
Edison-Ford-type  display  of  Future  Progress. 
Oh,  how  we  believed  in  today's  silvery  Now 
whilst  sunk  back  there  in  that  mud  Then! 

Our  metal  monument  was  jungly  with  primi- 
tive wiring,  all  voices  hushed.  The  trim  young 
manual-arts  teacher  perched  proud  there, 
winking  down  at  his  delighted  bride  who'd  hired 
a  photographer  out  of  her  own  pocket.  The 
teacher  signaled,  the  cameraman  aimed,  and 
somebody  hit  the  power  switch.  Our  future- 
looking  citizen  (ignorant  of  how  short  a  fuse  said 
future  really  has)  learned  something  sudden 
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Sturdy,  Stackable  Natural 
Beechwood  Bookshelves 


t  a  price  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  plastic! 


Perfect  for  books,  display  or  storage 

This  quality  shelving  system  is  made  of  natural  European 
beechwood.  A  hard  wood  tough  enough  to  be  used  for  flooring 
and  beautiful  enough  to  be  used  for  fine  furniture.  Do  not 
confuse  this  item  with  "wood  tone"  or  plastic  imitations.  Our 
low  price  is  made  possible  by  volume  purchases,  not  by  inferior 
material. 

Sets  up  in  seconds . . .  without  tools! 

No  tools,  screws  or  glue  required.  Just  take  it  out  of  its  flat 
carton,  fold  the  sides  out,  and  the  shelves  practically  fall  into 
place.  And  natural  beechwood  is  attractive.  .  .  even  unfinished. 
So  the  unit  can  be  used  immediately.  Of  course,  you  can  also 
stain,  varnish,  or  paint  them  if  you  prefer. 


3.  Lower  shelves 
Into  place, 


4.  You're  donel 


91 
1  Remove  (rom 
carton. 

Stack  them. . .  they're  interlocking 

Each  free-standing  unit  is  213A  "w  x  11  Vi"d  X  37"h  and  is 
designed  to  interlock  and  stack.  This  means  you  can  actually 
create  your  own  wall  unit.  And  if  you  move,  just  fold  them 
down  and  take  them  with  you. 

Our  low  price  for  this  European  import  is  only  S39.95  per  unit  (plus 
$6.95  shipping  and  insurance  per  unit).  .  .  probably  less  than  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  comparable  unit  in  plastic. 


Barnes  &  Noble  Unconditional  Guarantee 

You  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  every  item  you  order  from 
Barnes  &  Noble  by  mail,  or  you  may  return  it  to  us,  for  a  full  refund. 


NEW  LOW  PRICEL 


List  Price ^54^5" 


NOW  ONLY 


Barnes  &  Noble 

Booksellers  Since  IS  73 
DEPT.H290,  126  FIFTH  AVE  ,  NY,  NY  10011 
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about  the  glamorous  jeopardy  of  a  coming  age. 
We  all  discovered  that  this  particular  iron  made 
a  pure  conductor.  The  teacher  was  killed — 
instantly,  so  I'm  told.  The  photograph,  of  a 
molten-rainbow  lightning  bolt  boiling  mush- 
room-shaped above  midtown,  proved  overex- 
posed. WWI  lay  dead  ahead.  If  we  had  kept  that 
photo  of  pure  light,  pure  release  and  rage  .  .  .  we 
might've  learned  something  urgent:  a  brochure 
(historically  accurate)  for  the  coming  Specta- 
cle. But,  child,  who  ever  learns  at  the 

Htime. 
arbison's  Baked  Goods  back  there — for 
the  discriminating  tastebud — that  is  finally  of 
note  because  Gurney  Harbison,  unlucky  sod, 
caught  it  first,  all  this. 

A  member  of  the  town  council  that  commis- 
sioned Bert's  masterwork  and  spent  Ricey-m.in 
Chow's  savings,  Gurney  also  served  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  School  at  First  Baptist,  plus 
he  was  a  fanatic  about  his  yard.  Nice  quiet  red- 
headed fellow  till  things  changed  and  sudden. 
Harbison  had  been  regular  and  sentimental  as 
we  were  then:  a  sucker  for  kittens,  too  open- 
handed  with  his  six  sons.  To  the  Lutheran  Or- 
phanage, he  donated  much-craved  week-old 
jelly  donuts  (their  filling  beloved  for  being  so 
cherry-red  ruby-red).  Foundlings  remembered 
Gurney  in  hundreds  of  nightly  prayers,  pow- 
dered sugar  dainty  upon  moving  baby  lips.  Gur- 
ney Harbison  turned  fifty.  Some  blamed  that. 
Others  guessed  his  slaving  over  deep-fat  trying 
all  those  years  had  battered  Gurney's  gray  mat- 
ter. For  whatever  reason:  He  woke  one  Monday 
feeling  he  must  have  three  bake  shops  in  three 
other  towns.  He'd  been  a  local  grinnish  sort  of 
guy,  ready  with  a  joke,  lazy  with  news.  Now  he 
bought  a  fast  horse  and,  in  all  three  distant 
bergs,  hired  rough  overseers  to  push  Harbison's 
addicting  jelly  donuts.  Every  fry  shop  worked, 
and  soon  Harbison  had  scads  more  money  but 
piles  more  woes.  He  resigned  his  council  seat 
and — after  he  missed  Sunday  School  four  times 
running — was  asked  to  let  others  take  over.  He 
cussed  the  preacher.  Rev.  remarked  how  care- 
worn and  gray  our  once-pleasant  Gurney 
looked.  Dark  countable  rings  were  gathering 
like  franchises  under  each  mother-office  eye. 

School  plays  featuring  young  Harbison  boys 
as  pilgrims,  bunnies,  and  the  Green  Leafy  Vege- 
table Food  Group  were  now  attended  only  by 
the  Missus.  Our  beloved  baker  soon  jumped  at 
loud  noises.  He  checked  his  pocket  watch  a  lot. 
Donut  donations  to  orphanages  stopped.  Sugar- 
deprived  orphans  now  prayed  for  Gurney's 
doom.  He  accused  lifelong  men  friends  of  being 
jealous  over  his  new  bracket,  said  their  small- 
change  problems  didn't  interest  him  now.  All 
we  could  find  to  say  of  his  sudden  hurryings,  his 


polluted  moods:  "Maybe  Gumey  had  a  real  bad 
temper  all  along?"  "Bet  you  Gurney'll  be  his  old 
self  in  no  time."  "Gurney  needs  more  love,  but 
Gurney  had  so  much,  he  gave  it  up."  The  more 
he  succeeded  in  sating  the  discriminating  taste- 
kids  of  three  counties,  the  less  he  enjoyed  our 
free  and  easy  present.  He  never  hung  around  the 
Courthouse  Square  with  us,  sunning,  watching 
hicks  make  much  of  the  water  bubbler.  He  quit 
listening.  No  fun  lately,  The  Jelly  Donut  King. 
Then,  a  final  strangeness  as,  one  October  after- 
noon, sipping  milk  to  coat  his  successfully  ex- 
panding chain  of  peptic  ulcers,  Mr.  Gurney 
Harbison  patrolled  the  curb  before  his  home. 
Wearing  baker's  whites,  he  pressed  a  pale  shoe 
against  walnuts  scattered  on  Harbison-owned 
sidewalk.  For  years  the  neighbor's  tree  had 
dropped  such  nuts  across  Gurney's  curbing.  If 
you've  ever  cracked  black  walnuts,  child,  you 
know  they  leave  permanent  tobacco-colored 
st  uns.  Gurney'd  never  mentioned  just  how 
much  such  splotches  bothered  him.  The  plump 
neighbor  stood  yonder  raking  his  lawn.  Gurney 
called  the  fellow  closer,  pointed  to  the  pave- 
ment's yellowing,  he  whispered,  hoarse,  "Fif- 
teen years  of  filth  from  you.  I  know  your  plan, 
and  there  are  limits.  You  people  keep  fouling 
everything  I  own.  This  is  where  your  kind  gets 
off  and  my  kind  takes  charge,  you  fucking  pig." 
How  mad  was  Gurney?  From  under  his  starched 
whites,  he  whipped  forth  a  brand-new  forty- 
five,  the  price  sticker  still  gummed,  pink,  to  its 
muzzle.  He  instructed  his  neighbor  to  clean  up 
these  nut  stains,  and  he  meant  now.  "What 
with,  Gurn?"  the  gent  sensibly  asked,  smiling, 
hoping  this  was  April  First  but  knowing  this  was 
Autumn.  Seeing  the  business  end  of  a  pistol's 
solemn  snout  (has  there  ever  been  a  witty  gun?), 
the  neighbor  chose  to  fall  upon  his  knees  and — 
with  the  pistol  still  watching  very  close — decid- 
ed to  prove  additional  good  faith  by  clawing  at 
nuts'  markings  using  his  very  fingernails.  "Lick 
it  up."  Gurney's  voice  was  now  cut  off  from  ev- 
erything but  itself,  his  sadness  had  even  lost  the 
community  feel  of  others'  sadnesses  bordering 
his.  "Said  to  lick  your  mess  up,  dog,  lap  it,  you." 

The  neighbor  bent,  either  weeping  or  chuck- 
ling, he  pressed  his  tongue  right  onto  gritty 
pavement  and — for  his  trouble — caught  a  slug 
just  at  the  base  of  his  skull.  He  then  stained  the 
offending  stains  with  his  own  mortal  losings  as 
Gurney  walked  directly  to  the  Bank,  withdrew  a 
lifetime's  savings,  and,  grabbing  two  sweet  rolls 
from  his  downtown  shop  (raisin,  I  am  told), 
jumped  his  fast  horse  and  rode  out  the  east  end 
of  town  while,  at  the  west,  a  crowd  gathered 
near  one  neighbor,  dead  of  what?  Killed  for 
what  good  reason?  And  nobody  understood.  19 
and  10. 

This,  see,  was  new.  ■ 
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HE'S 
BACK!!! 


T 

^M^he  Eighties  have  wit- 
nessed the  flowering  of  the  art  of  publicity.  Consider 
the  professionals  credited  with  George  Bush's  presi- 
dential victory:  spin  doctors,  ad  makers,  speech- 
writers,  gesture  coaches,  sound-bite  writers.  Whether 
it's  an  executive  coping  with  an  industrial  accident  or 
a  rock  star  pitching  a  new  album  or  a  lawyer  arguing 
a  novel  insanity  defense,  the  demands  of  the  modern 
media  require  a  coterie  of  image  advisers.  One  won- 
ders how  these  professionals  would  manage  the  West- 
ern world's  most  anticipated  reappearance — the  Sec- 
ond Coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  predicted  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation. 

To  examine  the  current  state  of  the  public-rela- 
tions art,  Harper's  Magazine  hired  consultants  to  offer 
Jesus  frank  advice  on  six  tasks  critical  to  winning  over 
American  public  opinion:  developing  a  media  strat- 
egy, writing  a  monologue  for  a  guest-host  appearance 
on  Saturday  Night  Live,  redesigning  the  cover  of  the 
New  Testament  and  writing  the  jacket-flap  copy,  de- 
signing a  contemporary  wardrobe,  and  developing 
storyboard  for  a  one-minute  television  commercial 
Equipped  with  this  portfolio,  Jesus  should  be  as 
ential  in  His  Second  Coming  as  He  was  in  His  Hi 


■ADVANCE  MEMO" 

ASSIGNMENT:  write  a  memo  outlining  the  media  strategy  and  schedule  for  jesus  Christ's  tour  of  the  United 
States.  CONSULTANT:  Ron  Suskind,  formerly  an  advance  man  for  John  Anderson's  1980  presidential  cam- 
paign and  a  field  director  for  Charles  Robb's  1 98 1  gubernatorial  campaign  in  Virginia,  is  the  editor  of  Boston 
Business  magazine  and  teaches  journalism  at  Harvard  University. 


MEMO:  U.S.  Tour 

TO:  Jesus  Christ 
FROM:  Ron  Suskind,  consultant 
and  advance  director 

INTRODUCTION 
Remember  rule  one — issues  divide,  images 
unite.  Your  visibility  is  without  precedent 
(stained  glass,  Shroud  of  Turin,  postcards,  etc.) 
and  Your  name  recognition  is  second  only  to 
Princess  Di.  But  data  indicate  intense  contusion 
over  where  You  stand  on  certain  unavoidable 

issues. 

According  to  Your  notes,  You're  here  to 
"judge  the  living  and  the  dead."  My  staff  and  1 
assume  You've  already  dealt  with  the  dead.  So, 
now  it's  time  to  build  support  among  the  living. 
To  this  end,  it  would  be  better  to  start  slow, 
with  smaller  issues,  and  build  a  mandate — like 
Your  first  campaign. 

For  the  first  three  days,  we've  planned  several 
miracles  of  the  modest  water-to-wine  variety 
that  should  verify  Your  authenticity  but  stop 
short  of  conjuring  up  the  divisive  flood-and-tire 
imagery  of  Armageddon.  We  want  to  show  a 
willingness  to  perform  miracles  while,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  respecting  existing  laws  of  phys- 
ics. To  encourage  spontaneity,  Your  itinerary 
will  note  various  "miracle  opportunities" — mir- 
acle ops.  We  don't  want  You  to  become  a  cap- 
tive of  Your  media  strategy.  These  miracles  will 
be  opportunities  for  growth  and  flexibility.  Most 
importantly,  small  miracles  will  serve  to  lower 
expectations. 

Another  immediate  problem:  overexposure. 
The  papal  visit  of  1987  illustrated  risks  of  in- 
tense early  coverage.  By  day  six,  John  Paul  II 
was  buried  on  the  national  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  (next  to  A. P.  digest),  overwhelmed  by 
the  more  skillful  media  strategies  of  Oliver 
North.  Thus,  we  suggest  reserve:  a  half-day  itin- 
erary. Each  day  will  have  one  theme,  one  media 
strategy,  one  meeting  with  an  opinion  leader, 
and  one  public  event.  We'll  float  the  miracles  as 
needed.  A  few  hours  of  rapid-fire  stops  and  at 
the  end  of  each  day  board  Your  jet  (Nazarene 
One),  with  traveling  staff,  bound  for  an  undis- 
closed location.  The  mystery  of  Your  where- 
abouts will  lend  to  enthusiasms  that  "I  am  in 
your  midst"  (Luke  22:27).  Interest  tends  to 


build  the  longer  You  are  missing — as  the  last 
1,959  years  clearly  indicate. 

DAY  ONE 
Theme:  Traditional  values. 

In  reintroducing  You,  we  don't  want  to  create 
converts  so  much  as  tap  existing  support.  To 
evoke  a  yearning  for  simpler  days  (from  A.D.  1 
through  Eisenhower),  it  is  important  to  rely  on 
those  oft-recited  parables.  Of  course,  they'll 
need  to  be  reworked  (boiled  to  thirty  seconds, 
max),  and  You  should  try  to  moderate  judgmen- 
tal tone — for  instance,  "The  last  shall  be  first, 
but  the  middle  might  also  fare  nicely."  Just  a 
suggestion.  The  key  here  is  to  play  upon  a  mil- 
lennium of  Sunday-school  assumptions  about 
Your  ability  to  answer  all  mankind's  questions 
without  stating  specific  truths  that  might  offend 
special  interests. 

Media  Strategy:  Two-minute  bio  spots  aired  na- 
tionally; prime-time  buys  will  deal  with  early 
days,  battle  with  Satan,  record  of  inerrancy. 

Arrival:  7  A.M.,  New  York.  According  to  the 
Book,  Your  arrival  schedule  is  still  unclear  ("He 
comes  amid  the  clouds,"  Revelation  1:7).  How- 
ever, of  the  three  New  York-area  airports,  we 
suggest  La  Guardia.  (Avoid  Newark,  where 
we've  tentatively  planned  to  introduce  the 
Antichrist.)  We've  discussed  a  grand  entrance, 
but  remember  our  media  strategy  calls  for  a 
modest  start  with  eye  to  building  momentum. 
Might  be  better  if  You  fly  Eastern — a  sign  of 
Your  humility.  Meet  entourage  at  Ionosphere 
Club  before  first  press  conference.  Talking 
point:  "It  is  I,  Jesus...  I  am  the  Root  and 
Offspring  of  David,  the  Morning  Star  shining 
bright"  (Revelation  22:16).  Strike  tone  of 
"happy  to  be  back,"  including  breezy  sound  bite 
to  emphasize  affability:  "My  flight  was  on  time 
(pause),  a  small  miracle."  Board  glass-domed 
vehicle  (Donkey  One)  for  ride  to  Triborough 
Bridge. 

Event:  9  A.M.  Walk  across  East  River  (miracle 
would  be  to  swim  it)  for  parade  down  116th 
Street,  main  thoroughfare  of  Spanish  Harlem; 
more  people,  per  capita,  named  for  You  here 
than  anywhere  in  America. 

Miracle  Op:  Multiplication  of  loaves;  granted,  a 
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reprise,  but  worked  well  first  time  and  offers 
added  strength  of  familiarity. 

Meeting:  1  P.M.  City  Hall  meeting  with  Edward 
Koch,  a  skeptic,  and  Mario  Cuomo,  a  syllogist. 
To  Koch:  "A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid- 
den. Men  do  not  light  a  lamp  and  then  put  it 
under  a  bushel  basket.  They  set  it  on  a  stand 
where  it  gives  light  to  all  in  the  house"  (Mat- 
thew 5:14-15).  To  Cuomo:  "If  anyone  wants  to 
rank  first,  he  must  remain  the  last  of  all  and  the 
servant  of  all"  (Mark  9:35).  These  citations 
from  Scripture  (each  stressing  traditional 
values)  offer  a  proper  mix:  suggesting  omnipo- 
tence yet  cryptic  enough  to  keep  pundits  busy 
for  one  news  cycle.  Afterward,  copter  to  La 
Guardia.  Nazarene  One  to  undisclosed  location. 

DAY  TWO 
Theme:  Someone  to  watch  over  me. 

The  concept  of  a  personal  God  is  problemat- 
ic. The  idea  that  a  deity  watches  4  billion  of  us 
intimately  is  tough.  Yet,  the  sense  of  a  Supreme 
Being  watching  over  human  actions  is  a  crucial 
proscriptive  force  that  moderates  destructive  ap- 
petites and  forms  a  framework  for  prayer.  A  so- 
lution is  to  win  over  several  opinion  leaders,  as 
well  as  the  media,  with  a  well-placed  proverb, 
followed  by  an  apropos  miracle,  indicating  that, 
somehow,  You've  been  closely  monitoring  the 
progress  of  each  member  of  the  flock.  This  is  a 
natural  way  to  build  support  among  undecideds. 

Media  Strategy:  Suspend  paid-media  spots  to 
emphasize  free-media  press  conference  in  Wash- 
ington. See  below. 

Event:  3  P.M.,  Washington.  Arrive  by  Donkey 
One  at  north  steps  of  Capitol  for  press  confer- 
ence with  national  press  corps.  Leader  of  corps 
is  a  man  named  Sam  Donaldson,  sardonic  and 
versed  in  human  sacrifices.  He  is  trained  to  ask 
the  question  You  most  wish  to  avoid.  He  will  try 
to  test  and  embarrass  You,  probably  with  one  of 
those  theological  chestnuts.  Our  sources  in- 
dicate he  will  ask:  "If  You  are  omnipotent, 
can  You  create  a  rock  You  cannot  lift?"  Think 
about  it. 

Miracle  Op:  This  press  conference  is  held  out- 
doors for  a  reason.  Easy  miracle  ops.  Use  forces 
of  nature.  Heavy  rain  is  too  pedestrian.  Last 
year's  drought  didn't  faze  anybody.  We  suggest 
hail. 

Meeting:  6  P.M.  Talk  with  prominent  televange- 
lists.  These  guys  hold  sway  over  millions  and  yet 
are  held  in  contempt  by  millions  more.  Have 
built  strong  (useful)  grass-roots  organizations. 
But  there  are  strings  attached.  They  want  top 
spots  in  the  Kingdom.  While  they  are  Your  nat- 


ural constituency,  forging  too  cozy  an  alliance 
could  alienate  others;  however,  too  harsh  a  snub 
could  provoke  cries  of  "false  prophet."  Handle 
gently.  We  suggest  You  attract  their  support 
with  intimations  of  apostle  appointments.  Good 
luck. 

DAY  THREE 
Theme:  Distancing  from  Father. 

Your  Father,  our  numbers  indicate,  has  very 
high  positives  and  that  causes  You  some  prob- 
lems. He's  considered  more  of  a  doer,  You  more 
of  a  talker.  He's  a  deity's  deity — wrath,  compas- 
sion, says  what  He  means,  first  week  in  office 
created  cosmos,  oceans,  continents.  Next  to 
that,  Your  program  of  forgiveness,  repentence, 
love — albeit  widely  admired — brings  up  "wimp 
factor."  Taking  a  leaf  from  the  George  Bush 
campaign,  we  suggest  the  phrase  "mistakes  were 
made."  It  associates  You  with  the  good  of  His 
programs,  while  allowing  You  to  show  strength 
and  autonomy  by  criticizing  certain  acts  of  the 
past. 

Media  Strategy:  Heavy  buys  in  top  markets;  ads 
deal  with  current  array  of  urban  problems  (fit- 
ting with  the  theme  of  "mistakes")  and  end  with 
presumption  that  You  can  lead  mankind  from 
the  darkness. 

Event:  7  A.M.,  Iowa.  With  live  feeds  going  to 
morning  shows,  You  stand  in  wheat  field  upon 
earthen  mound  (Astroturf  over  low  riser,  as  a 
precaution)  fot  Mistakes  Wete  Made  speech.  As 
per  Your  request,  You  will  write  this  one.  Still, 
one  sound-bite  suggestion:  "Yes,  the  Creator  has 
made  some  mistakes.  But  to  forgive  is  human;  to 
err,  divine."  Shows  both  humility  and  humor. 

Miracle  Op:  As  You  know,  farmers  are  history's 
malcontents.  You  might  tell  them  that  the 
weathet  will  no  longer  be  arbitrary  and  call  forth 
a  spring  shower.  But  to  show  You're  not  soft  on 
farmers,  we  suggest  a  short,  scorching  sun  blast, 
igniting  random  fires.  It's  this  type  of  "swift 
sword"  miracle  op  that  has  boosted  Your  Fa- 
ther's favorable  ratings.  Our  work  with  focus 
groups  indicates  that  targeted  wrath  will  be 
well  received. 

Meeting:  11  P.M.  Appearance  on  Nightline.  Host 
Ted  Koppel  doubts  everything,  yet  is  expert  in 
Byzantine  logic.  Our  sources  suggest  two  pos- 
sible guests  opposite  You:  Madaiyn  Murray 
O'Hair,  a  cartoon  atheist;  and  Ha  • 
folksy  professor  of  theology  ai  I  larvs  rd  »  >-■ 
sity.  Expect  some  of  the  classics:  How  could 
God  allow  the  Holocaust'  We 
standard  seminary  response:  f'G<  d  per 
to  lead  us  to  a  greater  good."  i  her;  g< !:  >M 
negative  and  stress  positive.  "And  it's  thi 


i  i  i""'>l  il),it  I  would  rathci  talk  ahout  tonight) 
Ted."  Or  go  with  t  i t;it  line  from  Archibald  Mac* 
Leish's  play  /  H  ,  "II  (iod  is  (iod,  Me  is  not 
good;  it  ( Sod  ia  good,  I  le  is  not  ( Sod."  Expect a 

c  urvchall  e  onuiulrtim:  What  wen-  You  dome,  he 

fore  You  *  reated  the  world?  Remember  ( lalvin's 
best  answer;  "Building  Hell  lor  the  curious." 
Wave  on  the  angels-on-the»head-of-a-pin  ques* 
tion,  hut  it  pushed  to  explain  the  chastity  issue, 

remembei  Augustine's  prayer:  "DearOod,  nivc 


me  chastity  and  continence!  but  not  yet." 

(  lompletiotl  oi  Mipitline  appearance  may 
mark  best  time  foi  .111  imaye  adjustment — an 
opportunity  to  assert  Your  emerging  role  with 
grander  miracles  befitting  a  Savior.  Tracking 

polls  through  the  lirst  three  days  will  nivc  US 
data  tO  plan  the  next  three.  01  many  memos, 
this  is  hut  the  first.  Second  coming.  If  all  ^oes 
well,  we'll  he  in  Jerusalem  hy  Pentecost.  See 
You  sunrise  at  the  Ionosphere  Club. 


1  'SATURDAY   NICill'I    I  1VE'  MONOLOGUE- 


ASSI0NMEN1  Wtlte  the  Opening  monologue  f<n  hsus  (  '/msi's  appearance  <»ii  Saturday  Ni^ht  Live  as  guest 
host  (  ( »NM  '/  /AN/  A/  Franker!  is  a  writer  and  l>erjormcr  for  the  show. 


IX)N  I'AKIK):  (voice-over)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Je- 
sus (  Jhrisl  of  Nazareth! 

( testis  enters  t<>  aflame.  Very  possil>l\  a  standing 

ovation,  lie  tc(<//<s  down  tin  stairway  t<>  "home 
base'  and  cu  I  m  wledges  the  applause  ) 

|ESUS  rhanl  \  1  'i  1    1 1 i.ink  you   rhank  you. 

(/■nil  musit  Applause  continues  Probably  lots  of 
whooping.) 

I  hank  you.   I  hank  you.   I  hank  you. 

(Applause  stops ) 
Wow1  Saturday  Night  I  ivel  You  know,  I  have 

tO  admit,  I'm  a  little  nervous.  I've  m-vci  really 

tried  to  be  funny  before  I  he  exe<  utive  produc  - 
er, Lome  Michaels,  gave  Me  some-  good  advice. 
I  le  -nd,  "|ust  i;o  out  there,  have  .1  good  lime, 

and  he  Yoliisclf.  And  whatevei  You  do,  don'l 

preach!"  So  don'l  worry.  I'm  noi  going  i<>  tell 
you  how  in  live  Aftei  ill,  we're  here  to  have  a 
good  time! 

(More  whoops.) 

Now  I  orne  also  (old  me  I  shouldn't  approach 
this  like  a  comedian.  I  mean,  lei's  face  11,  it  I 
come  out  here  and  compete-  with  Sieve  Martin, 
I'm  going  lo  come  out  a  poor  second,  lie  said, 
don't  do  jokes  like-,  "I  just  came  down  from 
I  leaven  ami  hoy!  are  My  arms  tired."  1  le 
said  people  will  start  thinking,  "Oh,  here's  some 
old  Jew  telling  jokes."  So,  the  writers  wrote  me 
a  tew  |okcs,  and  I  oinc  said,  "Don't  worry,  noth- 
ing's written  in  stone."  I  said,  "No,  no,  written 
in  stone,  that's  Moses."  But  seriously,  1  guess  the 
best  advice  1  got  was  to  come  out  here 
and  show  thai  I  have  a  sense  ot  humor  about 
Mysell.  You  know,  do  something  a  little  sell 
deprecating.  Which  is  kind  of  lough  tor  Me. 
After  all,  I  am  I  iod 


(Applause,  re/mops ) 

In  t.H  1 ,  that's  something  I'd  like  to  <  leai  up.  I 
iusi  s.iw  /  he  I  ast  remptatton  of  ( Ihrist,  whi<  h  is 
supposed  i"  explore  the  question  ol  whethei  I'm 
man  01  God.  Can  you  believe  that?  Man  01 
( iod'  I'm  here,  aren't  I?  (  burse,  I'll  tell  you  one 
thing,  il  Mary  Magdalene  looked  like  Barbara 
I  lershey,  I  might  have  thought  twit  e  about  this 
1  eliba<  y  thing.  I  mean,  the  real  Mary  Magdalene 

Was  about  foul  tool  two,  I  J5  pounds.  And  with 
bad  teeth  yet,  By  the  way,  the  censors  didn't 

want  Mr  1  o  do  1 1 1.1 1  last  joke  about  Mary  Magda 
lene  and  celibat  \  I  he^  said  it  was  sa(  rilegious, 
I  said,  "I  lev,  I'm  |esus."  I  lies  said  I'd  offend  a 
lot  of  Fundamentalist  Christians.  Now,  I  said  I 
didn't  want  to  preach,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  I 
don'i  really  care  thai  much  foi  the  Fundamen 
talists  Ii  anyone's  interested,  I  think  the  lolks 
it  come  closest  to  getting  the  whole  thing 
right  .ne  the  Mennonites.  Ami  they're  not  even 
wan  hing. 

But,  anyway,  we've  got  a  great  show  foi  you. 

I'm  111  .1  lot  ol  sketi  lies     the  money  changing 

sketch,  tin  w.iiii  to  wine  miracle  sketch,  and 
the  Last  Suppei  sketih  wheie  I  play  Myself. 
Hut  I'm  most  proud  ol  this  dinei  skcuh  we're 

doing,  where  I  play  an  old  man  with  .1  c  ukin 

.u  i  cut  It's  a  charactei  I  do,  and  I  think  it  shows 
a  little  of  My  range 

And,  finally,  our  hig  surprise.  Ionian's 
musical  guests:  Paul,  George,  and  Ringo! 

(Whoops ) 

Ami  who's  playing  with  them?  That's  right. 
Me! 

(VV  7  pS ) 

We'll  be  right  back!  I  love  you  all! 
(Applause  Fade.) 
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■  JACK  ET  FLAP  COPY  ■ 

ASSIGNMENT!  write  the  dust'jacket  copy  for  the  maw-mnrket  \>u\>\u  mum  aj  tlu- I  lew  lestament,  to  lie  in  with 
the  Set  and  ( doming,  (  '  >n\di:i  an  i  ( Jerrji  /  loward  is  an  editor  at  Norton. 


I  [ere  is  Jesus  Christ's  own  story  in  the  immoi 
tal  words  Of  the  New  Testament     the  first  and 
most  overwhelmingly  successful  hook  in  pub- 
lishing history. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  Jesus  was  an  obscure  |ew 
ish  <  arpentei  in  a  ba<  kwatei  provin<  e  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  By  His  death  al  age  thirty  three 
from  a  brutal  flogging  and  <  rut  ifixion,  1 l<  had 
largely  completed  I  lis  meteorit  ascent  to  the 

heights  of  divinity.  Sine  c  I  lis  demise  ;,nd  ,ubs< 

queni  Resurrection,  Christianity's  growth  has 
proceeded  unabated  and  inexorably  down 
through  tin-  ages;  today,  countless  millions  in, 
every  <  ornei  of  the  globe  <  all  I  lim  Savior.  In  an 
age  di  vided  to  the  i  reat ion  and  near-worship  of 


celebrity,  His  name  recognition  worldwide  is 
uncontested.  To  <  all  someorx  a  "(  'hti  .1  figure" 
c  outers  the  highest  praise. 

Still,  who  was  this  man.'  This  question  as- 
sumes tremendous  urgency  on  the  eve  of  His 
Second  Coming — an  event  widely  regarded  as 
possibly  the  most  signify  am  o<  1  urrerw  <•  in  hu- 
man history.  (Perhaps  it  will  even  herald  the 
end  of  human  history.  )  No  account  of  ihc  life  of 
Christ  has  ever  surpassed  th  New  festymcnl  in 
drama,  eloquence,  veracity,  and  influence.  In 
four  novellas,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luki  ,  md  [ohn 
each  retell  the  compelling  personal  >aga  of 
Jesus,  a  breathtaking  rags-to-heavcnly-richcs 
story  of  struggles  and  triumphs,  of  faith  and 


I'ORUM 


betrayal,  of  suffering  and  death — and  Eternal 
Life. 

From  the  start,  the  life  of  Jesus  was  rich  in 
paradox  and  contradiction.  His  birth  in  a  man- 
ger in  the  tiny  town  of  Bethlehem  could  not 
have  been  more  humble;  nonetheless,  the  very 
heavens  heralded  His  arrival  and  kings  traveled 
great  distances  bearing  Him  gifts.  As  He  grew, 
Jesus  confounded  religious  scholars  with  His 
precocity,  and  the  stirring  eloquence  of  His  ser- 
mons and  parables  led  many  Israelites  to  pro- 
claim Him  as  the  Messiah.  In  the  face  of 
persecution  He  attracted  followers  of  inspiring 
loyalty,  yet,  ironically,  His  closest  associates 
perpetrated  His  downfall — Judas,  who  betrayed 


Him  with  a  kiss,  and  Simon  Peter,  who  denied 
Him  thrice.  The  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  are 
unique  tor  their  bloody  physical  violence  and 
searing  spiritual  suffering,  but  His  supreme  sac- 
rifice represents  an  inspirational  victory  for  all 
mankind. 

The  New  Testament  has  rightly  been  called 
"The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told."  Its  riches  are 
inexhaustible;  believers  and  infidels  alike  can 
debate  its  story  and  message  endlessly.  As  the 
Last  Judgment  approaches,  there  is  no  better 
time  for  readers  of  all  persuasions  to  reacquaint 
themselves  with  this  timeless  book  (in  point  of 
fact,  time  is  running  out).  This  deluxe  com- 
memorative edition  is  the  only  version  that  car- 


■FASHION   DESIGNS  ■ 

ASSIGNMENT:  design  a  contemporary  wardrobe  fin  )esus  Christ.  CONSULTANT.  Addle  Lutz  is  an  actress  and 
costume  designer  with  the  New  York  City  firm  Todo  Mundo,  Ltd.  She  designed  the  costumes  for  and  acted  in 
David  Lekind's  upcoming  movie,  Checking  Out. 
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ries  Christ's  personal  blessing  and  is  durably 
bound  for  many  years  of  use.  As  gripping  as  a 
suspense  novel,  as  gorgeously  told  as  an  epic 
poem,  as  sweeping  as  the  most  lavish  miniseries, 
the  New  Testament  lives— as  does  Jesus  Christ 
Himself. 

The  great  and  famous  pay  homage  to  the  New 
Testament: 

"Just  as  my  administration  is  devoted  to  creating  a 
kinder,  gentler  America,  ]esus  Christ  is  coming  to 
earth  to  bring  us  a  kinder,  gentler  eternity — and 
here  is  His  blueprint  from  which  we  can  all  learn." 

— President  George  Bush 


"The  great  biblical  epic  of  our  time — and  for  all 
time.  I  could  not  put  it  down  or  put  it  out  of  my 
mind." 

— Pat  Conroy 

"I  salute  the  real  'Chairman  of  the  Board,'  a  beauti- 
ful human  being — if  I  can  put  it  like  that — who  has 
always  done  things  His  way." 

— Frank  Sinatra 

"I  think  of  fesus  Christ  as  my  close  personal  friend, 
and  this  book  shows  why  He  is  regarded  as  the  ulti- 
mate mover  and  shaker.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Him  on  the  problems  that  beset  New  York  City 
and  the  country  when  He's  settled  in." 

— Donald  Trump 
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■  TELEVISION  COMMERCIAL- 

ASSIGNMENT,  develop  a  story  board  for  a  one-minute  television  commercial  to  announce  the  Second  Coming 
of  Jesus  Christ.  CONSULTANTS:  Phalli's  K.  Robinson  (creative  director)  is  president  of  her  own  advertising- 


ve  action,  plus  electronic  special  effects. 
Open  on  bare  feet  of  supine  man  on  city  sidewalk, 
finely  shaped  but  dirty. 


His  feet  are 


Pan  up  body  to  discover  a  beard 
covered  in  rags  and  newspapers. 


d  middle-aged  figure,  partly 
huddling  against  a  building. 

have  abandoned  your  brother. 


Blinding  f lash .     In  a  flutter  cut,  figure  rises ,  turns  into 
Jesus  Christ.     He  is  backlit,  His  face  bathed  in  a  golden  glow. 
Seven  stars  in  right  hand  (electronic  effect). 

TRUMPET  BLAST,   IN  SYNC  WITH  LIGHTNING  FLASH. 


ith  hand-held  camera,  move  in  to  medium  close-up  as  Jesus  speaks. 
MUTED  TRUMPET  UNDER,   '60s-TYPE  ROCK  WITH  CONTEMPORARY  PERCUSSION. 

JESUS  (VOICE  ON  CAMERA):  You  have  choked  the  cities,  poisoned 
the  skies — 


■  j 


As  Jesus  looks  skyward,  cut  to  His  point  of  view  and  show 
glittering  tower.     MUSIC  CONTINUES  THROUGHOUT. 

JESUS:  — and  built  monuments  to  greed. 


Cut  to  medium  shot.  Fence  posts,  street  lamps  turn  into  golden 
candlesticks.     Well-dressed  man  crosses  street  to  follow. 

JESUS:  You  have  prized  gold  above  your  children,  and  wallowed 
in  immorality.     You  have  broken  all  the  Commandments — 


and  marketing-strategy  firm  and  a  member  of  the  Copywriters  Hall  of  Fame.  Michelle  Farnum  ( illustrator)  is 
senior  vice  president  and  associate  creative  director  at  DDB  Needham. 


Cut  to  extreme  close-up,  pusher  selling  drugs  to  young  boy. 
JESUS:  — and  a  few  beyond  My  imagining. 


Cut  to  long  shot,  profile,  Jesus  and  His  followers. 

JESUS:  I  have  come  to  you  before  it  is  too  late.     He  who  has 
an  ear,   let  him  hear  Me. 


r 


Cut  to  medium  close-up.     Jesus  speaks  directly  to  camera  as  He 
walks.     More  people  gather  behind  Him,  all  races,  ages,  walks  of 
life. 

JESUS:  There  is  still  hope,  if  only  you  can  love. 
SOLO  VOICE  SINGS:  Unless  we  love, 


The  people  reach  out  to  one  another,  hold  hands  and  begin  one  by 
one  to  join  in  the  song. 

CHORUS  OF  MIXED  VOICES:  There  is  no  place  for  us. 

The  vaulted  sky  grows  dark  above. 


Continue  walk. 

CHORUS:  No  morning  star, 

No  hope  of  grace  for  us, 


They  look  at  one  another 
fade.     Superimpose  reverse  of  Frame 
homeless  man  again.     In  mouse  type, 
I.R.I.S.T.  (Committee  on  His  Retu 
BUILD  TO  BIG  SOUND:  We  lose  the  wor 


dawning  comprehension.  Candles 

3  foutage:  Jesus  becomes  the 
super  impose:  Pai.fl  fer  by 
r<  to  Inspire  Salvation  Today) 


nles 
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THE  LIVES 
OF  TEENAGE 
MOTHERS 

Schoolbooks,  boyfriends,  and  babies 
By  lilizabcth  March 


A 


1 2:30  on  a  I  hursday 
afternoon  In  lunei  when  mosi  teenagers,  done 
with  school  foi  the  day,  are  hanging  <>ui  with 
theli  rrlendsi  the  girls  I  have  come  t<>  meei  are 

mm  ted  in  .1  small  office,  reaching  foi  cookies 
with  one  hand  as  they  lettle  theii  babies  on 
theli  laps  with  the  other  We  are  it  the  Kings 
bridge  I  (eights  Community  Centei  in  i  lu- 
Pkuix.  I  In- 1  entei  sitsaf  the  i  rossroadsof  sevei 

al  worlds.  The  spacious  homes  of  Riveidalc  dot 
iln  rolling  green  hills  i<>  the  west;  i"  the  south 
use  the  housing  projei  ts  thai  i  asi  theii  shadow 
on  the  lowei  middle-class  single-family  homes 
and  the  shops  which  line  the  blocks  closest 
to  the  center,  rhe  rcen  Parenting  Program, 
which  provides  counseling,  education,  and 
health  care  to  teenage  parents  and  sunn  to  be 
parents  throughout  the  I  <  >n  \ .  was  started  in 
1986  with  a  group  of  girls  Irom  'he  projects. 
Once  a  week  the  girls  in  the  program,  along 
with  theii  babies  and  sometimes  theii  boy 
friends,  crowd  into  a  simply  furnished  room  i>> 
drink  (  oke,  munch  on  snacks,  and  talk  about 
the  difficulties  of  being  a  teenage  parent. 

*  ^ii  this  partii  nl  ii  I  hursday .  I  have  <  ome 
too,  Foi  years  I've  read  about  the  "problem  "I 
teenage  parenthood"    children  having  chil 

dren,  In  New  Yoik  I  My,  Ian  picgnaiu  u  s  make 

up  I  °>  percent  of  all  pregnancies  and  account  foi 
more  than  I  1,000  births  each  year,  So<  lologists 
and  psychologists  ipeculati  aboul  social  pics 
sines  and  individual  motivation,  President 

Elizabeth  Monk  is  the  authm  »\  rhe  <  children  ai  Santa 

l  l.il.i,  /'u/'/jn/u  ,/  /»v  I',  noun 


fa  I 


I  n 


(  leorge  Bush,  in  Ins  inaugural  address,  spol 
the  need  to  help  young  women  "who  are  al 
iii  become  mothers  of  children  ihey  <..in't 
loi  and  might  not  love." 

But  despite  the  concern  voiced  by  Otl 
we've  heard  very  Intle  from  the  young  wo 
themselves.  Are  they  ignorant  about  birth 
trol,  oi  are  they  i  boosing  i«>  get  pregnant f  W 
are  the  conditions  "I  loneliness,  poverty, 
hopelessness  in  which  having  .i  baby  in 
make  sense:'  Wli.ii  happens  to  these  girll 
theii  babies?  Mow  Joes  having  a  baby  a 
theii  lives'  Where  do  the  fathers  fit  in? 

I've  come  to  Kingsbridge  because  I  wan 
gel  to  know  the  mothers,  most  of  whom  are 
much  youngci  than  I  am.  Sophie  Louise, 

soi  ial  workei  in  i  harge  of  the  group,  in  I 

me,  and  the  room  falls  silent.  "Well."  * 

laughs,  "here  we  aic  Ask  away."  I  ooking  al  * 
girls,  as  they  tug  al  a  baby's  diapci  oi  siraigl  » 
a  barrette,  I  am  not  sine  where  to  begin. 

"Tell  me  what  it's  like,  having  a  baby  at 
age,"  1  ask  at  last.  As  il  on  me,  .ill  heads  in 
toward  lanelle,'  a  heavyset  hl.u  k  girl  \  h 
short,  blown  Straighi  hair,  who  sits  in  an  of 
stuffed  tli. hi  with  hei  three  month  old  ii 
Man  ,  draped  a<  TOSS  hei  lap.  I  he  hahy,  dre  J 
in  .i  pale  green  slcepei  embroidered  with  a  It* 
bunny,  is  drooling  onto  hei  stylish  black  ski 
She  is  eating  a  i  hocolate  niokie  and  begin! 

talk  aboul  the  logistical  problems  involve* 
getting  i"  muI  from  high  si  hool  with  an  Infjj 
She  has  |usi  started  summer  school  to  makt 

I  he  names  "I  the  young,  women  mid  theii  iwyfriem 

some  identifying  details  have  been  changed 
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M  from  the  classes  she  missed  during  her 
I  icy.  She  is  seventeen. 
I's  see,"  she  begins.  "I  get  myself  up  and 
I  hahy  up  and  get  myself  dressed  and  get 
Jpy  dressed,  get  my  hooks,  get  the  baby's 
m  t  the  stroller.  .  .  "  She  laughs.  "Do  you 
cwhow  hard  it  is  to  get  a  stroller  on  the  bus.' 
Htrst  day  of  school,  1  thought  I  wasn't  going 
le  it." 

■spaper  accounts  of  teen  pregnancy  tend 
din  I  on  girls  from  welfare  families.  Janelle, 
■,:r,  is  the  daughter  of  a  retired  postal' 
vi  clerk  and  grew  up  in  a  small,  one- 
Mhouse  in  a  lower-middle-class  neighbor- 
is  n  the  North  Bronx.  I  ler 
■ood  was  relatively  secure:  her 
I  were  together  and  could 
Mto  send  her  to  a  (Jatholic 
m  where  she  made  friends,  got 
M/rades,  and  dreamed  about 
;it  ie  would  be  when  she  grew 
.  was  gonna  finish  high 
Jj"  she  says.  "Gonna  go  on  to 
M,  like  my  cousins  did.  I  want- 
td  et  married  and  have  a  baby 
my,  but,  really,  not  now.  All 
ii  high  school  I  never  cut 
m  hardly  was  sick  even  ..." 
T|  turning  point  came  when 
iu  was  fifteen  and  her  parents 

■  d.  "When  my  parents  split, 
' Wily  just  fell  apart.  My  mother 
Minted  my  little  sister,  so  she 
)flhr,  and  then  my  older  sister, 
'M  ,  too,  so  it  was  just  me  and 
'■ier  all  alone  in  the  house." 

■  unwanted  and  unloved, 
i«  moved  into  a  room  in  the 
>«l'nt,  and  her  father  took  over 
jll  tairs.  Sometimes  they  met  at 
■st,  but  other  times  Janelle 

■  rdays  without  seeing  him.  "So  I  started 

■  ■'out  with  a  bad  bunch  of  kids,"  she  says, 
■lifting  classes — I  went  through  an  entire 
«d  only  got  three  credits.  And  then  I  got 
•gn  it  and  dropped  out."  She  laughs  bitterly, 

'Wiing  they  don't  tea<  h  you  in  high  sc  hool 

■  to  get  a  stroller  on  the  bus." 

■  la,  at  twenty  the  mother  of  ;i  three-year- 
I  f  ,  nods  sympalhcl  ically.  She  is  ;i  pretty, 
UBHispanic  woman  with  long  hair  pulled 

■  om  her  face  in  a  ponytail.  Three  weeks 

■  ihe  had  graduated  from  high  school,  hav- 

■  ie  to  classes  in  the  evening  and  worked 
rid  the  day  as  a  cashier  in  a  small  store  in 
irv'ttan.  I  ler  daughter,  Danielle,  a  small 
iH'ith  blonde  hair  and  a  dirty  face,  walks 
srr  ng  around  the  edge  of  the  room.  I  here  is 

lc  tera<  tion  between  mothei  and  daughter. 

i<-'\  cither  look  at  nor  speak  to  ea<  h  other. 


Lynda's  family,  like  Janelle's,  could  he  classi- 
fied as  lower  middle  class.  Unlike  |anellc's, 
Lynda's  parents  arc  si  rid  Roman  (  !al  holies.  On 
the  day  Lynda  told  her  father  that  she  was  preg- 
nant, he  left  home.  "I  guess  it  was  either  that  or 
throw  me  out,"  she  says.  A  few  months  later  he 
moved  back,  but  even  now,  although  he  allows 
her  to  live  at  home,  she  feels  that  he  has  not 
forgiven  her.  Lynda  believes  that  her  father, 
having  worked  hard  to  provide  the  best  for  her 
and  her  siblings,  took  her  pregnancy  as  a  slap  in 
the  face. 

Leaning  back  in  the  circle  of  her  boyfriend's 
arms,  Lynda's  large  black  eyes  are  ringed  with 


'M;y  father 
hdimed  my 
mother— 
"Ij  you  had 
brought  her  up 
right,  this 
wouldn't  have 
liaf>j>ened" 


dark  c  in  les.  "My  mother  still  talked  to  me,  like, 

.it  the  table,  pass  the  s;ilt  and  stuff.  I  think  my 
father  blamed  her  'If  you  had  brought  hei  up 
right,  this  wouldn't  have  happened. ' 

Janelle  nods.  "My  father  blamed  my  mother, 

too.  I  don't  under  , land  that,  though,  becaUSi 
he  didn't  even  know  that  I  was  pregnant.  Now 
he  thinks  it's  my  fault  thai  he  didn't  know,  and  I 
think  it's  his  fault,  lie  was  always  telling  nv  t< 
stay  downstairs,  and  we  never  talked.  We  nevi 
did  anything.  Now  all  he  does  is  compare  im  to 
his  aster's  children,  who  are  much  older  i  h<  y 
got  jobs,  finished  college,  and  he 

me  look  so  had,  having  babies,  dropping  < 
school.  Bul  he  didn't  want  to  a  ime  I 
mother,  he  didn't  want  to  try  to  help  mc,  l\ 
all  just,  'Don't  make  me  look  had   1  >oi  1 
me  look  bad.'" 

"So  what  did  be  do  when  he  found  oi 
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Part  of  the 
motivation  for 
teenage  girls  to 
have  babies 
may  be  a  wish 
to  be  reborn 
themselves 


were  pregnant?"  asks  Lynda. 

"He  never  found  out!  Not  until  I  came  home 
from  the  hospital.  He  found  out  when  the  haby 
was  a  week  old." 

Lynda's  boyfriend,  Tony,  a  construction 
worker  in  his  early  thirties,  joins  the  discussion. 
"Maybe  it's  more  that  he  didn't  want  to  know. 
He  wanted  to  keep  it  from  himself."  Tony  is  not 
Danielle's  father,  although  he  too  was  a  teenage 
parent  and  has  two  boys  of  his  own.  He  and 
Lynda  have  been  going  out  for  almost  a  year. 
"You  know  the  parents,  they  blame  them- 
selves," he  says.  "Like  maybe  they  did  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  upbringing." 

Janelle  lets  out  her  breath  in  a  snort.  "Yeah, 
well  now  he  tells  all  his  friends,  'She's  so 
sneaky.'  But  1  think  that  if  he  was  really  inter- 
ested, he  would  have  known.  1  mean,  the  last 
day,  the  day  that  I  gave  birth,  he  went  out  to 
the  store  and  said,  Til  be  right  back.'  And  I 
said,  'Fine,  but  I  won't  be  here.'  But  he  didn't 
hear  me." 

Later,  riding  home  on  the  subway,  1  wonder 
whether,  in  part,  Janelle  got  pregnant  to  get  her 
father's  attention.  Or,  perhaps,  as  one  social 
worker  I  spoke  with  earlier  suggested,  part  of  the 
motivation  for  teenage  girls  to  have  babies  is 
a  wish  to  be  reborn  themselves,  to  re-create 
themselves  as  children,  so  they  can  get  the  love 
and  attention  they  feel  they  were 


N, 


denied. 


line  girls,  their  babies,  and  a  few  of  their 
boyfriends  are  officially  enrolled  in  Sophie- 
Louise's  group,  but  since  the  school  year  ended, 
only  Janelle  and  Lynda  have  been  coming  regu- 
larly. The  others,  Sophie-Louise  explains,  have 
drifted  away — to  the  beach,  to  parties — or  are 
staying  home,  too  overwhelmed  by  their  lives  as 
mothers  to  make  the  trip  to  the  center.  Janelle 
and  Lynda  represent  what  Sophie-Louise  calls 
the  "cream  of  the  crop":  the  only  ones  able  to 
structure  their  lives  sufficiently  to  attend  a  regu- 
lar weekly  meeting.  The  others  fade  in  and  out. 

At  the  next  meeting,  I  notice  that  Lynda's 
boyfriend  is  missing.  Sophie-Louise  explains  to 
me  privately  that  Tony  and  Lynda  have  been 
having  problems  lately.  Two  new  people  are 
present,  however:  Janelle's  boyfriend,  Eron,  and 
a  new  girl,  April,  a  sad-looking  black  teenager, 
who  brings  her  five-month-old  daughter.  April 
is  thin,  her  ribs  jut  out  below  the  orange  halter 
top  she  wears.  In  contrast  to  the  Calvin  Klein 
jeans  Lynda  wears,  April's  jeans  are  frayed  and 
stained.  She  sits  with  her  shoulders  hunched,  as 
though  shielding  herself  from  the  vagaries  of 
lite.  Glancing  up,  she  notices  my  tape  recorder 
on  the  table,  and  she  stares  at  me  for  a  moment 
before  busying  herself  with  the  baby  on  her  lap. 
The  baby's  dark  eyes  flicker  across  her  moth- 


er's face,  but  neither  of  them  registers  a 
Sophie- Louise  has  told  me  a  few  facts 
April's  life:  She  is  the  oldest  child  and  livi 
her  mother,  her  two  siblings,  and  her  bai 
two-room  apartment  in  a  housing  project 
East  Bronx.  Seemingly  the  least  equip] 
care  for  an  infant,  April  appears  to  havi 
the  most  determined  to  have  a  baby:  Kis 
the  result  of  her  third  pregnancy,  the  ot 
having  ended  in  abortions. 

As  the  meeting  starts,  Janelle  reaches 
the  table  with  one  hand  to  grab  some  I 
chips,  while  her  other  hand  effortlessly  m 
baby  Marc  in  a  sitting  position  on  hfl 
April,  sitting  alone  at  the  far  end  of  the  <jfl 
shakes  off  Sophie-Louise's  offer  of  a  CokH 
Lir.ihhing  a  handful  of  Cheez  Doodles,  dm 
towel  over  her  shoulder  so  that  Kisha  carfl 
quietly  at  her  breast.  April  seems  to  ho| 
the  periphery  of  the  discussion,  offering  t; 
tial  comments  or  staring  fixedly  at  a  spot 
wall.  Sophie-Louise  finds  some  rubber  c 
Danielle  to  play  with,  but  the  little  girl  i 
interested  in  building  towers  of  checkers 
corner  and  knocking  them  down  with 
squeals.  Over  the  din,  I  ask  the  girls 
they  had  planned  their  pregnancies,  a: 
they  felt  when  they  discovered  the 
pregnant. 

As  usual,  Janelle  begins.  "At  first,  yoi 
1  was  real  scared.  I  didn't  want  to  h: 
baby,"  she  says,  smoothing  her  han 
Marc's  diaper.  "I  was  dead  set  against  it. 
you  know,  I'm  just  seventeen,  and  I  did 
to  have  a  baby.  I  wanted  to  still  go  out  ar 
fun  with  my  friends  and  stuff.  But  no 
know,  it's  been  three  months,  and  I'm  i 
it."  She  pauses.  "Of  course,  I  haven't 
much  time  to  myself.  Just  twice,  i 
months.  I  counted  it.  Twice.  The  fathe 
ily  took  care  of  him  for  a  whole  day.  I  c 
believe  it.  I  was  outside  and  everything 
much  fun.  But  I  like  being  a  mom  now, 
handle  it.  All  my  friends  keep  telling  rrv 
elle,  you're  in  a  closet!'  But  I'm  not  in  no; 
And  if  I  am,  well,  they  should  leave  me 
It's  fun  in  this  closet  now  that  I  know  w 
doing  and  everything." 

Lynda's  mother  takes  care  of  Danielle' 
the  day,  when  she  is  at  work,  and  agai 
evenings,  when  she  attends  classes.  But 
also  complains  about  a  lack  of  freedoi, 
mom  says,  'Now  you  are  a  mother,  you  I: 
sponsibilities.'  She  will  babysit  when 
work  or  to  school,  but  otherwise,  anywhch 
Danielle  goes." 

"Did  either  of  you  ever  think  about  ha 
abortion?"  I  ask. 

"Abortion,"  muses  Janelle.  "Well, 
time  I  knew  I  was  pregnant,  I  was  alreB 
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Ait-work  by  Jan  BrychU 


'Now  she's 
two  and  a 
half  years  old 
and  all  he  ever 
gave  her  was 
a  big  box 
of  Pampers 


months  pregnant." 

I  wonder  whether  she  has  misspoken.  Surely 
she  can't  mean  that  she  had  a  bahy  growing  in- 
side her  for  six  months  before  she  was  aware  of 
its  presence.  But,  shaking  her  head,  she  assures 
me  that  it  was  six  months. 

"Before  that,  I  had  no  idea,"  she  says. 

Lynda  backs  her  up.  "By  the  time  I  knew  I 
was  pregnant,  I  was  five  months." 

"Maybe,"  Sophie-Louise  says,  "it  goes  hack 
to  what  we  talked  about  before.  Not  knowing 
because  you  really  didn't  want  to  know." 

Lynda  is  adamant.  "No.  There  was  no  way  1 
could  know.  I  still  had  my  regular  monthly  peri- 
od until  1  was  five  months,  and  that's  when  1 
found  out.  And  by  then  I  didn't  have  much 
choice  because  they  told  me  they  only  did  abor- 
tions until  twelve  weeks,  and  1  was  way  past 
that.  And  besides,  I  don't  believe  in  doing  abor- 
tions at  five  months.  They  say  that  at  three 
months  the  baby  is  still  not  really  formed  into  a 
baby,  but  after  that  the  baby  starts  forming,  and 
then  I  feel  that  it's  killing.  .  ." 

April  reaches  down  to  straighten  Kisha's 
dress.  She  speaks  for  the  first  time,  her  voice  so 
soft  and  low  that  the  rest  of  us  have  to  strain  to 
hear  her.  "1  didn't  know  1  was  pregnant  until  1 
was  three  months.  I  jumped  in  a  pool  and  felt 
something  move  inside  me,  and  that's  when  1 
knew."  She  pulls  her  daughter  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion on  her  lap,  pushing  a  Cheez  Doodle  into 
the  baby's  flaccid  mouth. 

Janelle  pauses  and  then  says  quietly,  "I  don't 
think  I  knew,  but  then  I  wonder.  Maybe  some- 
where in  me  1  knew,  but  it  was  like  1  was  saying, 
no,  I'm  not  pregnant,  I'm  not  pregnant ...  I  was 
living  day-to-day,  one  day  at  a  time.  I  would  just 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  do  what  I  needed  to 
do,  and  not  think  about  it." 

As  the  girls  speak,  their  words  reflect  their 
sense  of  powerlessness.  Even  their  bodies  rebel, 
growing  alien  creatures  without  their  knowl- 
edge, the  awareness  of  their  pregnancy  dawning 
only  after  the  possibility  for  abortion  has  passed. 
Does  this  reflect  a  yearning  for  a  child?  Or  is  it 
only  a  child's  way  of  coping  with  something  too 
terrifying  to  acknowledge? 

Lynda  glances  at  Danielle,  who  is  still  amus- 
ing herself  with  the  checkers.  She  brings  the 
group  back  to  the  abortion  question.  "I  think 
that  the  girl  should  just  make  up  her  own  mind, 
and  then  that's  if,"  she  says.  "Because  even  if 
you  don't  let  your  boyfriend  go,  you  are  still  go- 
ing to  get  left." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Sophie-Louise  asks. 
Like  many  working  mothers,  Lynda  has  an  air  of 
perpetual  exhaustion.  "Sometimes,  if  you're  in 
love  with  a  guy,  and  'I  love  you'  comes  up,  that's 
the  one  thing  that  always  makes  you  weak.  You 
say,  'Oh,  I  love  you  too.'  But  then  it's  time  for 


you  both  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  the 
tion,  you  know,  after  you  say,  'Well,  I'm 
nant,'  and  he  says,  'Oh,  you  are?'  and  h 
happy  and  everything.  This  happened 
And  I  said,  'I  want  an  abortion.'  The 
brainwash  would  begin,  the  '1  love  you  arj 
our  baby  and  I'll  give  you  support.'  It  was 
I  had  an  abortion,  then  I  didn't  love  him 
that  the  woman  should  just  make  up  he 
mind,  make  her  own  decision.  But  he  saic 
I  love  you,  and  I'll  do  this  for  you,  I'll  do  t 
you,  and  our  baby  will  have  this,  and  ou 
will  have  that.'  Now  she's  two  and  a  ha 
old,  and  all  he  ever  got  her  was  a  big 
Pampers  and  socks  and  T-shirts  and  $2 
that  was  it."  Suddenly,  the  resentment 
voice  changes  to  wistfulness.  "She's  two 
half.  And  he  was  going  to  buy  her  a  ba 
and  a  bassinet  and  clothes.  Everything 

1  have  heard  stories  like  this  from  other 
talked  with  and  from  social  workers  as  we 
fifteen-year-old  mother  told  me  that  he: 
friend  said  that  if  she  really  loved  hin 
would  have  his  baby.  Despite  her  mother 
ing,  she  decided  against  having  an  ah 
But  by  the  time  the  baby  was  born,  she  a: 
boyfriend  had  broken  up,  and  he  was  exp 
another  child  by  another  girl  in  her  scho 
Sophie-Louise  puts  it,  the  guys  like  t< 
three  or  four  "pots  on  different  stoves" 
same  time — visible  proof  of  their  virility 

Sophie-Louise  turns  to  Eron,  Janelle 
friend.  He  is  seventeen  and  works  two  jo 
in  a  garage  and  the  other  as  an  attendant 
Playland.  She  asks  him  how  he  felt  wr 
found  out  that  Janelle  was  pregnant.  He 
"I  was  scared." 

"More  scared  than  me!"  Janelle  ai 
mean,  you  were  chicken!"  "Well  my  1 
changing,  too,"  says  Eron.  "I  mean,  I  kno 
who  just  say,  oh  no,  a  baby,  and  then  w;i 
but  I'm  not  that  type  of  person.  My  fath 
never  there  for  me  when  I  was  little,  st 
know,  I  don't  want  that  to  happen  to  myj 
don't  want  him  to  grow  up  and  hate  me 
that.  I  want  to  have  somebody  to  love  me 
if  me  and  Janelle  don't  end  up  together 
him  to  remind  me  of  her." 

It  interests  me  that  Eron  wants  the  b 
someone  to  love  him.  When  I  ask  the  giri 
they  think  of  this,  April  rejoins  the  disc 
Without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  bal 
says,  "When  my  boyfriend  found  out  I  wa 
nant,  he  just  played  it  off.  He  would 
play  at  my  stomach,  sort  of  punch  me 
stomach. 

"Now  1  don't  even  let  him  see  her  an 
All  he  wants  to  do  is  play  with  her,  an 
give  her  back  when  it's  time  for  changi 

"That's  tough,"  Sophie-Louise  says. 
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3  make  a  baby,  but  then  one  of  the  two 
t  want  any  of  the  responsibility.  Do  you 
you  can  talk  to  him  about  it?" 
ion't  want  to,"  April  says.  "I  don't  even 
lim  to  see  her.  Ever  since  1  was  pregnant, 
Dt  saying  that  he  was  going  to  get  me  some 
He  lied  to  his  mother,  saying  that  he  was 
to  get  me  a  carriage  for  the  baby,  but  he 
get  me  nothing.  I  had  to  do  it  all.  And 
found  out  that  he  had  some  kind  of  drug 
,  some  girl  in  his  house,  some  Puerto  Ri- 
rl,  and  his  mother  went  on  vacation  and 
me  back  and  seen  all  these  suitcases  in  her 
and  she  seen  this  Puerto  Rican  girl  in  the 
with  him.  They  just  did  it,  right  there." 
she  clutches  Kisha  to  her  breast,  I  see  how 
ed  they  are  in  each  other.  With  no  job, 
-it  (/friend,  nothing  to  fill  her  days,  the  baby 
life.  Yet  both  mother  and  daughter  seem 
d. 

die  looks  concerned.  "But  aren't  you  wor- 
lat  she  might  grow  up  without  having  a 
nship  with  her  father?" 
II,  I  don't  even  want  to  see  her  father 
■  >re,"  April  says.  "Her  father  is  crazy!  He 
my  window  one  time.  I  tell  you  about 
de  wanted  to  see  the  baby  so  bad  and  he 
unk  one  night,  four-thirty  in  the  morn- 
id  he  came  banging  on  my  door,  saying, 
)t  going  nowhere  until  I  see  my  baby.'  So 
brought  the  baby  into  my  mother's  room, 
e  he  had  cracked  the  window  with  a  rock 
:  was  making  a  lot  of  noise.  And  then  he 
ft ...  .  Besides,  I  don't  want  him  taking 
i  his  house,  'cause  his  mother  is  a  crack- 

il  falls  silent.  Sophie-Louise  asks  her 
;r  her  role  in  her  own  family  has  changed 
he  got  pregnant. 

'  yeah,"  April  says.  "Now,  my  mother 
that  I  have  to  do  everything.  You  know, 
.  was  pregnant,  she  tried  to  make  me  do 
han  I  was  supposed  to,  more  than  I  did 
I  was  pregnant.  Now  she  says,  'You're  no 
teenager.  You're  an  adult.'  But  before 
efore  I  had  the  baby,  1  wasn't  classified  as 
no  adult.  So  what  makes  us  having  a 
baby  be  an  adult?" 

:ring  the  next  session,  the  last  before  the 
recess,  there  is  a  small  "graduation"  par- 
ron.  He  feels  confident  about  passing  his 
r-school  course,  and  when  he  does,  he 
ficially  become  a  high-school  graduate. 
ie  cake  is  cut  and  the  group  settles  down, 
k  turns  to  peer  pressure.  Sophie-Louise 
:n  telling  the  story  of  a  fourteen-year-old 
at|:  counseled  at  a  local  high  school.  Al- 
the  girl  had  been  taught  about  birth 
and  abortion  and  warned  about  the  dif- 


iangn 


ficulties  facing  teen  mothers,  she  became  preg- 
nant midway  through  eighth  grade.  Speaking 
with  the  girl  later,  Sophie-Louise  asked  her 
why,  after  all  they  had  talked  about,  had  she  let 
this  happen.  "I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "All  my 
friends  have  babies.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
what  was  wrong  with  me  that  I  didn't  have  one 
too." 

The  girls  in  the  group  laugh  at  the  story.  "I 
don't  know  about  her,"  Janelle  says,  "but  I  knew 
that  seventeen  was  too  young  to  have  a  baby. 
None  of  my  friends  have  babies.  My  sister,  she 
just  had  a  baby  .  .  .  but  it  wasn't  like  I  wanted  to 
get  pregnant." 

"Were  you  using  birth  control?"  I  ask. 

Janelle's  cheeks  flush. 

"I  gotta  tell  you,"  she  says.  "I  never  used  birth 
control.  I  mean,  now  I  do,  but  before,  well,  I 
just  never  thought  I  would  get  pregnant.  I  was 
like,  that  can't  happen  to  me.  I  thought  that 
only  happened  to  the  bad  girls  across  town. 
Who  do  drugs  and  stuff.  But  I  didn't  do  none  of 
that,  so  I  thought  I  was  safe.  You  know,  like 
when  you  think  it  just  can't  happen  to  you.  To 
other  people  yes,  but  not  to  you." 

"I  can  believe  that,"  Lynda  says.  "Like,  I  used 
to  think  that  if  the  guy  didn't  come  in  you,  then 
you  couldn't  get  pregnant." 

"Well,"  says  Janelle,  "my  friend  told  me  once 
that  if  you  took  a  bath  afterward,  then  you  were 
safe." 

"Or  if  you  do  it  standing  up!" 

I  could  add  to  the  list.  A  social  worker  I  spoke 
with  said  that  most  of  the  girls  use  the  chance 
method.  And  each  month  that  they  don't  get 
pregnant  reinforces  their  belief  that  they  are 
safe. 

The  existence  of  these  myths  may  reflect  de- 
nial rather  than  ignorance.  As  the  girls  talk,  I 
begin  to  see  why  the  idea  of  having  a  baby  might 
be  compelling.  There  is  a  sense  of  loneliness 
eased,  of  purpose  granted,  of  a  glimmering  of 
hope. 

Janelle  smiles.  "But  now  that  I  am  a  mother,  I 
do  enjoy  it.  I  mean,  he  keeps  me  company  all 
the  time,  so  I  never  have  to  be  bored  or  lonely. 
He's  my  friend,  this  little  guy.  He  keeps  me  so 
busy  that  I  never  have  time  to  get  into  trouble. 
And  before,  I  never  really  had  a  reason  to  get  up 
in  the  morning,  to  go  to  school,  whatever.  But 
now,  because  of  him,  I  do." 

In  Janelle's  words,  I  hear  the  unspoken  wish 
that,  through  the  baby,  the  mothers  may  gef 
a  second  chance  at  childhood,  that  in  l< 
their  babies  they  may  almost  be  I 
themselves. 

Sophie-Louise  asks  whether,  pei  i  iell 

had  some  of  those  thoughts  before  gt 
nant,  whether  on  some  level  part  oi  the.  n    >  m 
that  she  did  not  use  birth  control  was  because 


'He  keeps  me 
company  all 
the  time,  so  I 
never  have  to 
be  bored  or 
lonely.  He's  my 
friend,  this 
little  guy' 
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'AH  this  talk 
about  if  it  was 
an  accident  is  a 
waste  of  time. 
We  have  the 
baby.  The 
question  is,  what 
are  we  going 
to  do  now?' 


somewhere  inside  her  she  wished  tor  a  baby. 

Janelle  pauses  to  consider  the  question. 
"Well.  1  don't  know.  Maybe.  You  know,  I  was 
lonelv.  My  parents  had  split,  and  I  reallv  didn't 
have  anyone,  just  me  and  mv  rather  together  in 
the  house." 

Sophie-Louise  turns  to  April.  Despite  the  tact 
that  Kisha  was  the  result  or  her  third  pregnancy, 
Apnl  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  she  had  wanted 
the  baby.  "It  was  an  accident."  she  insists.  "I 
mean,  I  said  that  this  isn't  going  to  happen  to 
me.  1  was  using  all  kinds  of  protection.  Most 
times  I  even  had  him  use  protection." 

Sophie-Louise  seems  surprised.  "You  were  us- 
ing protection?"  she  asks.  "What  kind.7" 

Indignantly.  Apnl  answers.  "Well.  1  was  tak- 
ing the  pill.  I  mean,  I  wasn't  taking  it  all  the 
time,  but  1  was  taking  it.  But  I  missed  a  couple 
ot  davs.  1  guess.  I  think  I  took  it  on  the  dav  be- 
fore mv  birthday,  but  not  on  mv  birthday.  I 
don't  think ..." 

"So  tor  vou  it  reallv  was  an  accident."  1  sav.  I 
am  surprised  when  she  contradicts  me. 

"No.  I  wouldn't  reallv  sav  it  was  an  accident. 
See.  all  the  other  times  I  got  pregnant,  my 
mother  made  me  get  nd  ot  it.  So  1  guess  pan  ot  it 
was  revenge  against  mv  mother,  like  I  was 
gonna  get  pregnant  but  not  let  her  know  until 
she  couldn't  do  nothing." 

"Not  with  me,"  savs  Lvnda.  "With  me  it  was 
just  a  pure  accident.  Just  a  pure  accident.  I 
wanted  to  get  an  abortion.  I  said  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  have  one.  But  my  bovfriend  and  my  par- 
ents, mv  rather  especially . . .  thev  wanted  me  to 
have  it.  That's  when  the  brainwash  began." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I've  been  looking  for  a 
motivation,  a  reason  why  these  girls,  and  others 
like  them,  might  choose  to  become  pregnant. 
But  the  more  I  listen,  the  more  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  question  ot  choice  is  relevant.  In  all  their 
stories.  I  hear  again  and  again  how  little  voli- 
tion these  girls  feel  thev  have,  how  little  con- 
trol over  the  events  of  their  lives.  The  deadline 
for  school  admission  passes  and  April  shrugs. 
Sophie-Louise  makes  an  appointment  for  Lvnda 
with  a  job  counselor,  but  Lvnda  forgets  to  go. 
Janelle  know?  about  birth  control  but  doesn't 
believe  "it"  will  happen  to  her.  Sophie-Louise 
told  me  once  that  these  girU  exert  no  more  con- 
trol over  their  lives  than  a  "leaf  railing  from  a 
tree."  Perhaps  having  a  babv  is  less  a  question  of 
ignorance  or  choice  than  one  of  inevitability. 
Once  a  girl  is  sexually  active,  it  is  not  haling  a 
babv  that  requires  choice  and  conscious  action, 
but  not  having  one. 

Eron  shifts  in  his  chair.  "You  know,  all  this 
talk  about  we  didn't  want  to  have  the  baby,  or  it 
was  an  accident,  or  whatever. . .  I  just  think  it's 
a  waste  of  time.  1  mean,  now  we  have  the  babv. 
The  question  is.  what  are  we  going  to  do  now'" 


Sophie-Louise  asks  him  what  he  mea 
he  explains  that  the  cvcle  of  babies  havi 
hies,  single  parents  raising  single  paren 
haunted  him  as  it  has  haunted  most  of  th 
in  the  room,  and  that  he  feels  it  can  en 
them,  but  only  if  thev  are  willing  to  face 
alities  ot  their  situation.  "Mv  rather  was| 
there  when  1  was  little."  he  says,  "but 
want  that  to  happen  to  my  son.  1  don 
him  to  grow  up  and  hate  me  and  all  t 
That's  whv  I'm  going  to  finish  school 
whatever  I  need  to  do." 

His  eves  shine  as  he  speaks  of  his  ami 
but  he  looks  down  shyly,  as  if  afraid  that 
one  will  mock  him.  Janelle,  however 
him  up  with  pnde  and  speaks  of  her  ow 
tion  to  become  a  social  worker.  "It's  so 
go  on  welfare,"  she  says.  "You  just  sit  hoi 
cash  a  check.  But  I'm  not  going  to  get 
fare,  cause  it  makes  vou  lacy.  It's  addict 

"I  couldn't  do  that,"  Eron  savs.  "I'm 
of  person  who  needs  to  work."  But  then 
alities  of  fatherhood  seem  to  descend  upo 
"I  don't  know,  though.  See,  'cause  with 
it  takes  all  the  money  that  you  don 
have ..." 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  the  discussio 
back  to  the  problems  that  the  girls 
counter  when  thev  return  to  school  in  t 
Janelle  is  telling  Apnl  that  summer  sch 
wasn't  so  bad.  "It  was  hard  leaving  him  a 
she  says,  "but  I  tried  not  to  think  about  it 
didn't  think  about  it.  because  the  class* 
hard.  And  I  was  usually  really  tired.  Bu 
happv.  I  just  thought  about  the  work 
time  flew  bv,  and  I  was  picking  up  the 
fore  I  knew  it." 

Sophie-Louise  presses  April  to  cons  id 
she  will  feel  when  she  is  separated  frt 
daughter  tor  the  first  time.  "Have  you  t 
at  all  about  what  it's  going  to  be  like? 
Louise  asks.  "How  it's  going  to  feel,  emc 
h\  to  be  separated?" 

Apnl  ignores  her  at  first,  and  then  sha 
head  no.  Sophie-Louise  encourages  h 
gesting  she  might  feel  relief  or  worn-  or 
but  April  clearlv  does  not  want  to  pursue 
sue.  Finally,  in  frustration.  Apnl  says, 
haven't  thought  about  it  yet.  I  haven't  t 
about  it  because  it  hasn't  happened." 

With  that,  the  session  ends.  Having 
the  deadline  for  entrance  to  summer  B 
Apnl  stays  behind  to  talk  to  SophieB 
about  starting  a  diploma-geared  class  in  t£ 
Danielle  tugs  at  Lynda's  arm,  asking 
thev  can  finally  go  to  the  zoo  as  she  p: 
I  hear  Eron  and  Janelle  bickering  aboui 
turn  it  is  to  buy  diapers.  And  I  head 
steep  hill  to  the  subway  that  will  take 
downtown. 


)ld  McDonald  had  a . . . 


s  an  American  tragedy.  Family  farms 

j  being  driven  out  of  business  by  huge 

story  farms.  And  that's  not  just  bad 

J  r  farmers. 

is  year  in  the  United  States  over  800,000 
iople  will  suffer  salmonella  food  poisoning 
1 2  to  antibiotics  in  farm  animals.  The  poultry 
iustry  admits  that  over  one-third  of  the 
ckens  that  reach  the  market  are  contami- 
:ed.  Veal  and  other  factory  farm  products 


hei 

jrsJ 

/e  been  shown  to  contain  not  only 
"I  monella,  but  also  a  wide  range  of  toxic  drug 

!'t,l!idue. 


•  •  nightmare . 


to  walk,  or  even  turn  around,  the  victims  of 
factory  farming  exist  in  a  relentless  state  of 
sickness  and  distress. 

By  depriving  farm  animals  of  exercise,  fresh 
air,  and  wholesome  food,  factory  farms  are  a 
breeding  ground  for  disease.  To  keep  the 
animals  alive  under  such  torturous  conditions, 
they  are  continually  given  drugs  which  are 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.  And  with 
your  help,  it  won't  be.  Please  join  us. 


If  of  all  the  antibiotics  sold  in  the  U.S.  are 
n  fed  to  farm  animals.  This  dangerous  and 
sponsible  practice  accounts  for  over  $250 
lion  each  year  for  the  big  drug  companies, 
tory  farms  use  antibiotics  to  speed  growth 
1  counter  the  disease-ridden  conditions  in 
ich  they  confine  farm  animals, 
like  the  barnyard  images  evoked  by  child- 
Dd  memories,  millions  of  today's  farm 
mals  are  forced  to  live  in  cages  or  crates 
ely  larger  than  their  own  bodies.  Unable 


Campaign  Against  Factory  Farming 

YES!  Factory  farms  must  be  stopped  from  misusing  drugs, 
abusing  farm  animals,  and  destroying  America's  family 
farms.  Enclosed  is  my  tax-deductible  contribution  of: 

□  $20    DS50    nSiOO    □  $500    □  Other  

Name  


Address. 


City/State/Zip  

A  free  Consumer  Alert  pack  is  available  upon  request. 

the  vmmi  mmm  association 

1550  California  Street  •  Suite  6   San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
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BACKDAIRE 

By  Foe  Myenne  Ng 


M 


.ah  left  early  to  get 
her  hair  electrified  at  Duckie's  mom's.  On  her 
way  out  she  tapped  on  my  door.  "Get  up  Leila!" 
she  said.  "Leon's  coming  home  today.  Clear  a 
space  in  the  bathroom.  And  vacuum!  Don't  for- 
get under  the  couch."  The  door  clicked  shut. 
Like  the  journeys  of  the  eight  holy  immortals, 
Leon  Leong's  comings  and  goings  ordered 
Mah's  life. 

Leon's  work  as  a  merchant  seaman  was  a  g< » id 
thing  because  it  kept  him  away  for  months  at 
a  time.  She  learned  from  experience;  my  father 
was  a  wolf.  He  married  her  quickly  and  just  as 
quickly  he  left  her.  Now  she  thought  it  was  bet- 
ter to  let  a  man  into  her  lite  slowly. 

Leon  Leong  was  her  second  husband,  the  one 
she  married  for  the  green  card.  It  was  no  secret; 
even  Leon  knew  that  was  why  she  said  yes.  He 
didn't  care;  he  knew  his  card  was  good  forever. 

This  voyage  was  special;  the  S.S.  Independent 
docked  two  days  in  Melbourne  and  Leon  had 
planned  to  look  up  the  father  I'd  never  seen:  Ly- 
man Foo.  This  time  1  was  as  nervous  as  Mah  was 
about  Leon's  return. 

My  boyfriend  and  I  were  still  in  bed.  I  lis- 
tened to  Mah's  footsteps  going  down  the  rickety 
steps  below  our  apartment  window,  then  rolled 
over  and  hugged  Mason;  there  was  a  faint  metal 
smell  in  his  hair.  Mason  is  a  mechanic — a  really 
good  one — foreign  cars  only. 

"Huh?"  Mason  stirred.  "What?" 

Mason  doesn't  speak  Chinese,  so  I  translated. 

Fae  Myenne  Ng  is  at  work  on  a  novel.  This  is  her  first 
short  story  to  appear  in  a  national  magazine.  She  lives  in 
San  Francisco. 


ma 


"She  just  gave  me  a  list  of  things  to  do,  gett, 
ready-for-Leon  stuff."  Then  I  whispered,  " 
she  said  not  to  sleep  the  morning  away 
you." 

"Nah."  He  gave  a  laugh.  "She  likes  me  t 
I  can  tell." 

At  first,  Mah  didn't  like  Mason  staying 
so  1  made  him  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  ni 
He  was  working  on  the  Karmann  Ghia  tl 
and  it  made  such  a  racket  starting  up  that 
finally  gave  in.  She  said,  "Better  for  the  nd 
bors  to  see  the  car  in  the  morning  and  won 
than  for  them  to  look  out  the  window  in 
middle  of  the  night  and  know." 

The  first  time  Mason  came  over,  1  waite 
him  downstairs.  It  was  night  and  the  street  I 
on  Pacific  poured  a  sliver  of  light  into  Sal 
Alley.  His  white  car  glistened,  clean  as  th 
side  of  a  cut  turnip. 

There's  an  old,  blue  sign  at  the  bottom  o 
steps:  #2-4-6  UPDAIRE.  You  can't  miss  it,  at 
was  the  first  thing  Mason  saw.  He  pointed  a 
sign  with  his  chin.  Then  he  threw  his  head 
and  laughed. 

"D-A-l-R-E?"  He  looked  at  me  and  lau 
again. 

I  shrugged.  So?  I  thought.  It  was  my  adc 
it  was  home,  where  I  lived. 

Mason  is  my  first  born-here  boyfriend, 
others  were  all  born-theres,  like  me. 
didn't  feel  comfortable  outside  of  Chinat 
they  didn't  even  much  like  doing  things  ou 
the  family.  Mason  works  in  the  Mission,  ar  :•: 
takes  me  out  to  eat  there  sometimes.  He  ki 
what  to  order;  his  last  girlfriend  was  Mex 
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i  likes  to  ski  and  we  go  to  Tahoe  as  much 
can.  He  doesn't  care  if  he's  the  only  Chi- 
;uy  on  the  expert  runs;  he  knows  he's  good 
;h.  What  surprises  me  is  that  he  never 
les.  "It's  too  Chinesey,"  he  says.  There's 
bout  him  though;  he  says  stuff  in  that  half- 
rrassed  tone. 

ien  we  were  getting  to  know  each  other,  I 
:hat  we  did  things  on  our  own,  so  I  didn't 
out  his  family.  But  then  I  started  to  won- 
idn't  they  care  about  him?  Didn't  he  like 
iough  to  introduce  me  to  them? 
ced  Mimi  Fang,  and  she  told  me  what  she 
"Real  messed-up  family,  one  sister  mar- 
vvhite  guy  and  another  overdosed  on  Q's." 
•y,"  Mason  said  now,  nudging  me.  "Looks 
ne's  in  a  good  mood  today,  maybe  you 
tell  her,  huh?" 

•on  was  moving  into  his  own  place  in  the 
n,  and  he  wanted  me  to  move  in  with 

wanted  to,  but  I  didn't  know  how  Mah 

take  it. 

'(ybe,"  I  said.  I  didn't  know  how  to  tell 
One  thing  I  liked  about  Mason:  he  said 
I.  I  mean,  I  thought  about  a  lot  of  things, 

never  actually  said  them.  Out  loud.  I 
away  from  him,  gave  a  kick  under  the 
i  to  show  my  irritation. 

t  don't  take  too  long,  that's  all,"  he  said. 

ew  why  I  was  putting  it  off;  I  was  waiting 
ion  too.  I  expected  him  to  bring  back 

ling  from  this  meeting  with  my  father — a 

a  picture,  an  expression — something  that 
unlock  me  from  Mah,   this  alley, 

:own. 

in't  help  it,  I  just  feel  like  I  owe  her.  It's 
been  just  me  and  her." 

Mason's  voice  was  soft.  "Lei,  she's 
j-   got  Leon  now." 

hen  I  was  seven,  Mah  took  me  out  for 
m  and  told  me  about  Leon  Leong. 
11  make  a  suitable  husband,"  she  said, 
he's  got  his  papers;  two,  he  works  at  sea. 
e  away  a  lot.  It'll  be  just  you  and  me.  Like 
won't  have  to  work  so  hard.  We  can  take 
,  and  it'll  be  just  like  the  Hong  Kong 

in!  Fuun!  Shrimp,  pork,  beef!"  The  wait- 
led  out  the  items  on  her  cart  in  a  bored 
ig.  Mah  waved  the  waitress  down  and 
or  a  plate  of  shrimp  and  beef. 
>n't  surprised  about  Leon  Leong.  I  knew 
as  looking  for  a  husband.  Jimmy  Lowe, 
sser  at  the  factory,  brought  her  breakfast 
There  was  Tex,  the  day  manager  at  Sil- 
Jce,  and  Stephen,  with  his  own  electron- 
ipany.  After  Leon,  Mah  liked  Victor,  the 
:tor,  second  best — he  was  a  spender, 
t  a  talker.  Money  is  a  good  thing,  Mah 


said,  but  so  is  a  pretty  mouth  and  a  heady 
compliment. 

"Why  him?"  I  said. 

"He  asked  me."  Mah  cut  a  piece  of  fuun  with 
her  chopsticks.  "What  do  you  think?" 

I  poured  soy  over  my  fuun,  swirled  it  around 
on  my  plate,  then  put  the  whole  sloppy  piece  in 
my  mouth.  I'd  seen  him  only  a  few  times,  so  I 
didn't  know  what  to  say.  I  chewed.  "Well,"  I 
said,  "he's  kinda  bald  up  there." 

Mah  laughed.  "You  know  the  saying,  'Ten 
bald  men  and  nine  are  rich.' " 

Mah  and  Leon  were  married  in  Reno.  I  was 
their  witness.  Leon's  cousin  Alvin  was  service 
manager  at  Harrah's  and  booked  the  Pink  Room 
at  a  discount.  Mah  finished  our  dresses  the  night 
before.  Pink  lace  over  pink  satin,  a  princess 
neckline,  cap  sleeves,  an  Empire  waist,  and  a 
big  satin  bow  in  the  back. 

I  coached  Mah  about  the  ceremony.  "The 
man'll  look  up  at  you  after  saying  a  lot  of  stuff. 
Just  say,  'I  do.'  And  nod."  But  when  she  said  it 
in  the  justice's  office,  her  accent  made  it  sound 
like  a  question.  "I  do?" 

Afterwards  we  gambled.  Mah  and  I  played 
the  slot  machines  in  between  watching  Leon 
play  poker.  A  bus  from  Chinatown  arrived 
bringing  some  of  Mah's  friends  from  the  sewing 
factory.  They  had  coupons  for  free  coffee  and 
they  invited  Mah,  so  I  walked  around  looking 
into  shops.  I  was  fingering  a  suede  shoulder  bag 
when  Leon  came  up  from  behind. 

"Do  you  want  it?"  he  asked. 

This  is  what  I'd  worried  about  all  through  the 
bus  ride  up  here:  what  to  call  him  after  they 
married.  I  expected  Mah  to  give  me  directions, 
but  she  didn't,  and  now  Leon  and  I  were  alone, 
and  I  just  stared  at  the  bag. 

"Let  me  buy  it,"  he  said. 

I  shrugged.  I  drew  my  finger  back  and  forth 
on  the  suede,  making  lines. 

He  handed  me  two  twenties  and  nodded  to- 
ward the  register.  "Go  on."  He  smiled.  "Pay  the 
lady.  It's  a  souvenir." 

When  we  stepped  out  of  the  store,  I  turned 
and  said  thanks,  but  avoided  looking  at  him. 

"No  need."  He  tapped  my  shoulder  lightly, 
almost  like  he  was  saying  thanks. 

The  leather  smell  was  strong.  I  looked  at  the 
bag  and  wondered  if  the  braided  straps  and  lone 
suede  fringe  were  me.  Would  I  ever  use  this?  Was 
it  too  American?  I  worried  that  I  was  wasting  his 
money.  I  looked  straight  at  him  and  asked, 
"What  do  I  call  you  now?" 

He  shrugged.  "Call  me  Leon  .  .  .  or  call  m<  I 
That's  what  they  call  me  or.  the 


L 


ships." 


fyman  Foo,  my  real  father,  was  c:  il<  n  ny 
things.  In  the  villages,  he  was  known  as  the  Fa- 
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Fa  Prince — a  garden  Stroller,  a  flower  picker. 

Mah  said,  "In  those  Jays,  we  didn't  have  a 
choice.  1  sva>  young  and  he  picked  me." 

Mah  said  he  told  her,  "I  don't  need  a  match 
maker;  1  don't  need  a  pointer  or  a  list.  1  could 
have  picked  you  blind.  You  don't  belong  on 

these  mudd\  roads,  in  these  water-carrying  vil- 
lages, ome  w  ith  me,  let's  go!  To  fast,  fast 
I  long  Kong  " 

"A  tew  i^ocsl  sears,"  Mah  said,  "...  ate  well, 


dressed  well    1  here  was  a  motorcar. 

"But  like  ,i  Mink,"  Mah  cried,  "he  lost 
lost  it  fasti  slapping  tiles  on  a  three  nii;ht 
jongg  run." 

Attei  that  she  called  him  Talk  Big  Wor 
Ux>k  his  stories  about  gold  and  the  e. 
down  to  the  docks,  into  the  bars,  the  gfi 
dens,  and  whorehouses.  The  lame  one 

beardless  boys,  the  gamblers — they  all  hs 

I  yman  l  oo  enCOUtaged  the  dreamers. 
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mp     ;i  (  oolic  hrokei , 
v  few  years  is      I  need,"  he  promised. 
r;ili;i  was  the  new  gold  mountain,  every 
e's  dream. 

send  for  you,  he  said, 
ah  believed;  sin-  though)  the  ehild  grow- 
n  her  helly  was  insuranc  e. 

i  I  wasn't  a  sod  and  no  tickets  came  in 
pail. 

ery  spring  Mali  sen)  him  my  pic  I ure  lo  re 
i  him:  This  daughter  is  yours,  this  daughter  is 

ng.  She  (ill  my  hair,  houghl  me  a  new 

,  and  told  me  to  smile  lot  him. 

c  never  seen  him  when  I  say  never 
I'm  thinking  ol  the  (  Chinese  term  lor  "seen 

Ce."  I've  seen  his  pic  hue  and  read  his  let  - 

I  know  him  hy  the  name  he  used  in  letters, 

-  rather,  Foo  I  yman." 
a  child,  I  traced  ovei  his  characters:  Are 

iy  good  daughtei '  Would  you  make  me  proud? 

ill  saved  every  one  of  his  letters  and  studied 

,  turned  his  phrases  inside  out.  She  read 

OUl  loud  and  asked,  "Wlial  doc,  il 
sound  like  to  you.'  Does  he  want  to 
come  back?" 

cw  up  wall  u i);  on  the  mail ,  too,  i  ollet  ting 
is;  Australia  was  the  biggest  part  ol  my  c  ol- 
li. I  held  the  miniature  pic  tures  in  my 
:  the  big  toik,  the  koalas,  Queen  Eliza 
I  he  scalloped  edges  pie<  ed  togethei  the 

world  he  lived  in,  and  the  mole  I  had,  the 

lol  him  I  fell  I  owned. 

,  money  orders  shrunk  lust  in  figures  and 

in  frequency,  until  Mah  said  they  were 
!ggs,  rotten  01  ics. 

his  last  letter,  his  message  hi  into  one 
!  corner,  liai  h  stroke  was  I » ill  I ,  magnified: 

I  ton't  blame  me. 

Ih's  eyes  dimmed  first  from  crying  and  then 

the    weal  jobs:  hemming  skirls,  sewing 

hut  tot  is,  I  iea<  I  embroidering  dragi  it  is  and 
ilxes  onto  wedding  cheongsams.  She  was 
isolahle.  She  went  to  bed  with  questions: 
in-  how  1 1 1  live'  How  to  face  life?  How  to 
tople?  She  woke  with  i  urscs:  I  urllc!  Salt* 
$1  Drunk  head! 

h  <  ailed  long  distant  e  to  hei  brothet  in 
'rant  isco  She  held  the  black  mi  >uthpie<  c 
two  hands  and  shouted,  "Ai!  Ai!  Aiyah!" 
ties  told  the  whole  story:  the  runaway  hus 
the  child  in  school,  the  red  in  hei  fai 1 
teavy,  heavy  fa<  c.  I  let  <  hi  Id's  matted  hair, 
idn't  hint ,  she  threatened.  "1  >eath.  I  will 
into  the  harbor,  lake  this  <  hild,  this  no 
child."  I  lei  brothel  sent  money,  and  In 
mm inths,  we  were  it  1  '  >an  Frant  is<  0 
ten  we  arrived,  the  f;i<toiy  was  sewing 

II  <  oats,  "Flipped,"  hei  brothel  explained, 
votk  the  summei  fabi  11  ■  in  the  wintei  and 


the  winter  fabrics  in  the  summer."  All  summei 

the  lans  wluiled,  lliick  wilh  dust. 

From  then  on,  whenevei  anyone  mentioned 
I  yman  Foo,   Mali  spat  out   tin ee 
_  names:  ( Jambler.  Drunk.  (Corpse. 

%™usl  before  noun,  Mah  came  Inane  from 

Duckie's  mom's  smelling  like  the  perfume  se< 

tion  ol  Woolwotlh's.  Mason  and  I  wete  Still 
bavin)!  1 1  rffec. 

"Nice  perm,  Mis.  Leong,"  Mason  said. 

"Really.'  My  lace  not  too  lound?" 

"No,"  MaSOn  said.  "You  look  like  Miss 
( Jhinatown." 

Mah  laughed.  "Bad  boyl  Talk 


pretty I 

fter  Mason  left,  I  helped  Mah  dress  foi 


Leon's  welcome  home  dinner.  She'd  made 
three  new  outfits,  but  now  she  couldn't  decide 

whlc  1 1  one  lo  weal :  the  guhaidinc  pal  Usui  I  ,  I  he 

pink  wool  coatdress,  01  the  A  hue  dress  with 

the  lac  e  bib.  She-  stood  on  the  bed  and  looked  at 

hersell  in  the  wide  mirroi  ol  the  dresser.  She- 
turned  hack  and  forth,  pressing  down  on  the 

pocket  flaps,  pulling  at  the  pant  seams.  "My 

Lody\  changed,  nothing  fits  like  before,"  she 

said. 

"I  ha  I  looks  okay ,"  I  said.  [  W3S  Sitting  On  the 

bed  and  could  see  myscll  in  the  mirror.  "You 
know,  Mason  gave  me  ;i  couple  ol  driving 

lessons." 

"Oh  yeah.'"  she  said.  "It's  always  good  tO 
have  a  skill." 

"Yesterday  I  parked  on  Broadway,  you  know, 

(ill  the  Sleep    ,li  le  I  icai    l.iylol,"  I  sal"  I 

She  frowned.  "I  toes  this  loi »k  too  tight?"  She 
turned  sideways,  sucked  in,  oik'  hand  pushed 
-  lowi  1  on  hei  I  "idly. 

I  went  ovei  and  tugged  at  the  seams.  "Maybe 

just  a  lilt  le,"  I  sail  I 

"You  shouldn't  sleep  with  him  so  much,"  she 

said. 

I  li  a  iked  ,ii  hei  I  tut  didn't  say  at  lythtng. 

She  si  run<  hed  up  hei  nose  and  si  owl<  d  into 
the  mirror.  "My  stomal  h  stii  ks  out  too  itiui  h 
I'm  going  to  ny  on  the  dress."  She  1  limbed  or! 
tin  bed. 

"It's  ni »t  that  had."  I  smoi ithed  t h<  fi  iotpi  ints 
out  '  'I  the  bei  Ispread. 

"You  nevei  know.  Mason's  good  IIOW,  bill  he 

could  i  hange,"  she  sai<  I 

"I  [e's  not  like  that."  My  von  «  sounded 
harsh. 

"( )h."  I  lei  mouth  made  that  round  ( 
thai  meant  she  was  embarrassed.  "  l.<  mi 
I'm  going  to  start  exercising,"  «h<   laid.  '  !b 
pei  led  the  waistband  ovei  hei  h  !.ly 

I  stared  ai  the  top  ol  hei  h<  ad.  "You  know 
Leon  saw  my  fat  hei  this  trip,"  I  said 
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Her  legs  stopped  moving  from  side  to  side  and 
I  saw  the  pink  of  her  kneecaps.  She  looked  up  at 
me. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him,  my  father,  now?" 

"Waste  of  time,"  she  muttered. 

"Well,"  I  said,  looking  away,  "don't  you  ever 
think  about  him?" 

"Why  should  1?  That  was  so  long  ago."  She 
took  the  dress  ott  the  hanger,  hunched  it  up  in 
her  lists,  and  slipped  it  over  her  head. 

1  folded  her  pants.  "Mah,"  I  said,  looking 
up,  "I'm  going  to  move  to  the  Mission  with 
Mason." 

Her  head  slowly  emerged  from  the  folds  of 
pink  wool.  She  looked  at  me  in  the  mirror.  It 
was  quiet  for  a  long  time.  I  thought,  /  look  like 
her.  The  shape  of  the  face,  the  single  told  above 
the  eye,  the  smallish  round  mouth.  I  wondered: 
Will  I  be  like  her?  Will  1  marry  like  her? 

She  turned  around,  away  from  me.  The  un- 
zippered  dress  showed  her  back,  still  straight; 
her  skin  was  still  smooth.  1  went  over  to  zip  her 
up,  and  when  she  turned  around,  1  said,  "Wear 
this,  you  look  great." 

"No  Chinese  there,  you  know,"  she  said. 
"There  are  some,"  I  said. 
"Why  not  get  married?"  she  asked.  She  still 
wouldn't  look  at  me. 

"I'll  see  how  it  goes,"  I  said.  For  a  minute  1 
expected  the  worst,  that  she'd  slap  me,  hit  me 
with  a  hanger,  call  me  names. 

"Give  it  a  test."  She  nodded  and  then  mut- 
tered, almost  to  herself,  "Remember 
to  have  a  way  out." 


A 


.t  Tao-Tao's,  we  sat  under  Genthe's 
photo  of  two  little  girls  walking  down  an  alley; 
they're  holding  hands,  looking  back.  I  had 
other  favorites:  the  grocer  with  the  beckoning 
smile,  the  cobbler,  the  balloon  peddler.  We  or- 
dered enough  to  invite  the  spirits  of  the  old- 
timers  to  join  us.  The  food  came  steaming: 
clams  with  black  beans,  lobster,  fresh  sea  bass, 
and  oysters,  salt-and-pepper  prawns,  and  soft- 
shelled  crabs.  Our  hands  were  busy,  messy  from 
cracking  the  shells.  I  let  Leon  eat  his  first  bowl 
of  rice  in  peace.  When  Mah  handed  him  his 
second  bowl,  1  refilled  his  tea  and  asked  him, 
"What  did  he  look  like?  My  father.  You  saw 
him,  didn't  you?" 

Leon  put  an  oyster  in  his  mouth.  "Dark,"  he 
said. 


"Dark?  Like  he 


asked. 


"Like  a  coolie,"  Mason  said. 

Leon  looked  at  Mason.  "Hey,  you  know  that 
word?" 

"Sure,"  Mason  shrugged. 

Leon  grinned.  "From  the  sun,  like  a  dried 
plum." 

"1  thought  he  was  some  big  developer,"  I  said. 


"A  man  inside,  behind  a  desk,  you  know 
Mah  muttered  something  as  she  crackec 

a  clamshell. 

"That's  people  talking,"  Leon  said. 
I  thought  about  it.  "So,  what'd  yoi 

about?" 

"Not  much.  1  mentioned  the  situation 
"Well?"  1  waited.  "What  exactly  di 

say?" 

"I  told  him  about  your  mah  and  me." 
looked  over  at  Mah,  who  was  busy  with 
claw. 

"Well?  What  did  he  say?"  1  couldn't  st£ 
Leon  was  so  slow  sometimes,  it  killed 
wanted  more.  1  gave  my  chopsticks  three 
taps  on  the  tabletop.  Mah  looked  up,  sec 

"Easy."  Mason  put  his  hand  on  my  leg 
back.  He  peeled  a  prawn  and  put  it  on  rmfl 
and  1  popped  the  whole  thing  into  my  rrfl 

"What  about  me?  Did  he  ask  about  mjll 

"Sure,"  Leon  said.  "1  told  him  that  you  i 
ished  school,  stuff  like  that."  He  looked  at  la: 

She  gave  him  some  fish.  "Good  piece! 
said. 

I  wasn't  satisfied.  "How'd  it  end?" 
"End?"  He  put  the  morsel  in  his 
"What  else?  Shook  hands,  sail 
bye,  long  life  and  good  luck." 


kiyat 


I 


listened  to  us  eating — Mah  and  Leo, 
son  and  me — the  soft  suck  of  rice 
mouths,  the  click  of  the  chopsticks  agai 
bowls.  These  sounds  were  comfortable,  d 
a  moment,  I  was  tempted  to  fall  back  ir| 
easiness  of  being  Mah's  daughter,  of  lettij 
be  my  whole  life. 

When  Mah  and  Leon  were  first  marrie 
always  surprised  when  he  came  home  fr 
voyages.  I  expected  him  to  change  at  s< 
come  back  a  different  man — I  think  1  evj 
pected  him  to  come  back  as  my  father 
was  always  Leon  Leong,  in  his  starched 
his  burnt-sugar  tan,  his  S.S.  Independent  1 
sack  full  of  presents.  And  1  finally  sav 
Mason  had  been  saying:  Maf 
Leon. 


tut  i\ 
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fest  and 
I 
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^L^L.11  my  things  fit  into  the  back  of  NfSC 
cousin's  Volvo.  The  last  thing  I  saw  as 
backed  out  of  the  alley  was  the  old,  bit  sis 


#2-4-6  UPDAIRE.  No  one's  ever  correc 
somebody  repaints  it  every  year  becau; 
the  photos  at  Tao-Tao's,  the  ghosts  of  t 
timers  hang  over  us,  wanting  us  to  look  b 
remember 

I  was  reassured;  I  knew  what  I  k 
my  heart  would  last.  So  1  wasn't  worrie 
I  turned  that  corner,  leaving  the  blu 
Salmon  Alley,  Mah  and  Leon — everyt 
backdaire. 
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KILLING 
TIME 

A  visit  to  a  Cambodian  refugee  camp 
B;y  Margaret  Drabble 


an  Aranyaprathet 
small,  quiet  Thai 
about  140  miles 
i>f  Bangkok,  a  town 
e  East  and  West 
le  in  bizarre  juxta- 
lion.  Ban  Aranya- 
et  is  situated  not 
;m  the  Thai-Cam- 
n  border,  and  is 
starting  point  for 
t  to  the  many  refu- 
:amps  peopled  by 
who  fled  Pol  Pot's 
g  fields  and  the 
lamese  invasion  of 
x>dia  that  followed.  Getting  a 
rom  the  army  to  go  to  the  border 
iOt  been  easy;  I  had  sat  in  offices 
ingkok  wasting  time  and  ner- 
y  waiting  for  impenetrable  docu- 
s  before  setting  off  with  a 
:ant  Thai  driver  for  the  five-hour 
o  Ban  Aranyaprathet.  The  war 
Jtheast  Asia  continues  here,  and 
is  always  the  chance  of  being 
■d  or  blown  up  by  a  land  mine, 
e  town  was  stuffed  with  and  sur- 
led  by  international  aid  agen- 
ind  it  was  clear  that  its  way  of  life 
sen  profoundly  affected  by  these 
>rs.  There  were  noodles  and 


-    ret  Drabble 's  most  recent  novel  is  The 
it  Way. 


cuckoo  clocks  and  lotuses  and  orchids 
and  fluffy  Snoopy  dogs  and  corn-soup- 
flavored  ice  cream  and  Ritz  crackers 
for  sale.  One  saw  pedicabs  (the  sam- 
lohs,  long  banished  from  Bangkok) 
and  also,  at  night,  whole  families  sit- 
ting almost  on  the  pavement  in  the 
warm  open  darkness,  glued  to  their 
television  sets.  My  driver  didn't  like  it 
here.  He  said  he  wanted  to  go  back  to 
Bangkok.  At  least,  1  think  that's  what 
he  said  (we  didn't  understand  one 
another  too  well).  But  after  a  night's 
rest  I  forced  the  poor  man  to  rake 
me  through  military  checkpoints  and 
into  one  of  the  nearest  and  most 
"open"  of  the  refugee  camps,  Site  2. 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  expected,  but 


it  was  not  quite  this.  I 
knew  that  Site  2 — with 
its  174,000  inhabitants, 
or  just  about  half  the 
Cambodians  remaining 
in  Thai  border  camps — 
is  the  largest  of  the 
camps.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
world's  second-biggest 
Khmer  city,  after 
Phnom  Penh,  and  the 
fourth-largest  city  in 
Thailand.  Site  2  had 
been  hastily  built  early 
in  1985  by  the  United 
Nations  Border  Relief 
Operation  (UNBRO) — a  devastating 
dry-season  offensive  launched  by  the 
Vietnamese  army  in  1984  had  de- 
stroyed earlier  camps — and  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Khmer  People's 
National  Liberation  Front  (KPNLF), 
the  anti-Vietnam  and  anti-Khmer 
Rouge  army  under  the  political  lead- 
ership of  former  prime  minister  Son 
Sann.  The  camp,  I  also  knew,  would 
be  overcrowded,  under-policed  (there 
is  no  system  of  justice  in  the  camp), 
and — less  than  a  mile  from  the  bor- 
der— easily  within  range  of  the  Viet- 
namese artillery,  which  does  not 
distinguish  between  soldiers  and 
civilians. 

I  had  read  Oxfam  reports  (notably 
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Tony  Jackson's  Just  Waiting  to  Die! 
Cambodian  Refugees  in  Thailaiul,  July 
1987)  and  historical  analyses  (notably 
William  Shawcross's  The  Quality  of 
Mercy),  but  nothing  could  prepare 
one  for  the  scale  or  the  mood  of  this 
strange  limbo.  Row  upon  regular  row 
of  little  thatched  huts  lined  straight 
intersecting  grid  roads  of  red  dust  and 
extended  across  a  dry  flat  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  The  roads  were 
full  of  a  moving  population  going  no- 
where much;  there  were  people  every- 
where— walking,  plodding,  limping, 
bicycling,  drifting.  They  were  dressed 
in  every  conceivable  style  of  dress:  in 
jeans,  sarongs,  ski  pants,  and  jump- 
suits; m  flowered  beach  shirts,  neat 
belted  uniforms,  batik,  and  Benetton. 
They  wore  a  crazy  variety  of  headgear 
against  the  fierce  sun — peasant  straw 
hats,  checked  scarves,  baseball  caps, 
Wild  West  Stetsons,  berets,  jungle- 
camouflage  canvas  hats,  even  woolly 
bonnets  with  pom-poms.  One  or  rwo 
women  carried  pretty  little  parasols. 
The  many  red  and  turquoise  bicycles 
were  adorned  with  plastic  flowers. 

This  vast  moving  crowd  did  not,  at 
first  glatu  e,  look  hungry  (one  i  an  see 
worse  poverty  in  India,  in  Africa), 
though  I  know  many  of  the  children 
(and  a  third  of  Cambodia's  population 
was  born  in  the  camps)  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  They  are  looked 
after  by  the  U.N.,  provided  with  free 
ri<  e  and  water,  and  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions seem  adequate.  Disease  and 
famine  are  ik  il  the  major  pn  iblems 
lu  re.  There  are  other  nightmares. 

These  are,  technically,  displaced 
people,  who  cannot  qualify  as  refu- 
gees. In  theory,  they  await  resettle- 
ment. Some  have  waited  a  decade, 
some  have  been  born  into  waiting. 
Some  want  to  go  home  to  Cambodia, 
and  the  Thai  government  recently 
announced  plans  to  begin  a  repatri- 
ation program.  The  superpowers 
squabble,  Pol  Pot  trains  his  troops  and 
coerces  refugees  to  serve  as  porters — 
the  Khmer  Rouge  controls  five  camps, 
with  about  75,000  inhab- 

Nitants — and  the  rest  wait, 
obody,  after  all  those  obsta<  les 
and  checkpoints,  seemed  to  care 
where  I  went  around  Site  2  or  what  I 
did  there.  I  left  my  driver  sheltering  in 
the  shade  and  safety  of  a  compound 


run  by  the  ( Catholic  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Relief  and  Refugees  (COERR), 
and  went  walking.  1  talked  to  whoev- 
er would  or  could  talk  to  me,  and 
some  of  what  I  found  was  exactly  what 
I'd  expected — for  instance,  the  rather 
overeager,  English-speaking  thirty- 
year-old  who  wanted  to  take  me  on  a 
scmi-ottk  i.il  tour  of  the  Khmer  Wom- 
en's Association  compound.  At  his 
suggestion  and  through  his  interpre- 
tation, I  talked  to  one  elderly  worn 
an,  at  work  in  a  weaving  workshop, 
whose  husband  (a  cinema  operator,  if 
I  understood  rightly)  had  been  mur- 
dered "in  Pol  Pot  regime."  She  wiped 
away  her  tears  with  a  dirty  handker- 
chief and  spat  neatly  in  the  dust  be- 
neath a  corner  of  her  mat.  I  felt  she 
had  been  in.uk-  to  tell  bet  tale  many 
many  times  before.  The  phrases  "in 
Pol  Pot  regime,"  "in  Pol  Pot  time" 
came  up  again  and  again.  My  tour 
guide  invited  me  to  feel  the  bump  on 
the  back  of  bis  head,  inflicted  "in  Pol 
Pot  time,"  and  then  told  me  that  he 
believed  in  democracy.  "The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek,  it  means  'rule 
by  the  people,'"  he  informed  me,  to 
my  surprise,  then  dispelled  surprise 
by  showing  me  his  history  book — a 
much-thumbed  American  children's 
paperback  with  colored  pictures  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  George  Wash- 
ington. He  knew  it  by  heart.  It  was  his 
only  text. 

Of  course,  Pol  Pot's  regime  was 
known  as  Democratic  Kampuchea. 
Confusing  stuff,  history. 

I  wandered  on  alone,  chatting  with 
children  and  mothers,  in  sign  and 
fruit-gum  language,  and  negotiating 
pigs  and  hens,  until  adopted  by  the 
Young  Man  With  the  Bicycle.  He 
showed  me  the  market,  he  took  me  to 
bis  hut,  he  sat  me  shoeless  on  his  plat- 
form, and  he  told  me  his  story.  Twen- 
ty years  old,  he  had  arrived  in  the 
camp  in  1979  from  Siem  Reap  in 
northwestern  Cambodia,  alone,  an 
orphan.  His  parents  had  died  "in  Pol 
Pot  regime";  he  was  saved  by  "or- 
phanagers."  He  had  no  family,  no 
friends.  As  he  told  me  this,  we  were 
wati  bed  ac  loss  the  tiny  room  by  three 
women,  one  of  them  suckling  a  baby; 
a  crowd  of  infants  with  runny  noses; 
and  a  clutch  of  chickens. 

I  le  was  handsome,  smiling,  intelli- 
gent. And  paranoid.  When  I  admired 


his  gleaming  red  bicycle,  he  inJ 
that  it  was  not  his.  His  jeans,  he! 
were  not  his  either.  His  own 
were  older  and  more  ragged.  W| 
complimented  bun  on  his  Englis 
went  off  into  an  incomprehei 
monologue  about  teachers,  pi 
lessons,  money,  how  poor  he  waJ 
why  the  neighbors  always  crit j 
him.  The  word  "criticize"  was 
ated,  like  some  old  echo  of  Year | 
at  the  start  oi  Pol  Pol  tune,  wh« 
i  run  ism  i >\  neighbors  meant 
"When  I  tell  my  poor  story,  it 
me  so  sad  in  my  mind,"  hel 
repeating,  lbs  voice  was  sweel 
sistent,  plaintive,  an  incessan| 
lament. 

There  were  many  such  younflf. 
in  Site  2,  all  with  a  sad  story  to]^ 
met  a  number  of  them,  even 
brief  visit.  A  few  had  it  al 
out,  ready  tor  a  listener,  a  r| 
They  gave  me  their  addresses 
ture  pen-pal  correspondence, 
addresses  consisted  of  anon] 
numbers,  of  Sections,  Plots,  G:,up 
and  Sites.  Did  mail  reach  therBl- 
there  a  postal  code  for  the  H 
They  smiled  and  did  not  knowJT 
did  not  know  what  happened  hi 
their  boundaries.  I  began  to  hi 
eerie  feeling  that  somebody  (pJ 
James  Fenton?)  had  been  condl 
a  creative-writing  class  in  the  j 
All  these  stories,  waiting,  waitfj 

These  are  not  the  killing 
these  are  the  fields  of  killingii 
They  breed  violence,  rape  (o| 
dren,  too,  increasingly),  rojjj 
extortion,  banditry,  depression 
chosis,  suicide — but  what  elsej 
you  expect,  in  a  city  with  nj 
employment  and  no  prospects?! 
are  dreams  of  escape,  of  emigj 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  hj 
relatives  abroad,  no  strings  t(l 
The  luc  ky  ones  have  already  pni 
Little  wonder  that  joining  a  gwty 
group  picscnts  itself  as  an  attSij 
alternative  to  enforced  idleness 
ticed  a  poster  advertising  AlcJ 
Anonymous,  and  drugs  are  knjfcl 
be  a  serious  problem. 

There  are,  of  course,  attenBJ 
organize  the  camp  dwellers  moi 
semblan<  e  >  >l  productive  and  cfltij 
life,  attempts  both  internal  all  e 
ternal.  The  governmental  anjpoi 
governmental  agencies — Coftfl 
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%M,  ARC,  COERR,  UNBRO, 
^■IC,  and  a  host  of  other  bewilder- 
and  sometimes  mutually  antago 
ic  acronyms — supply  services  and 
ining.  Operation  Handicap  pro 
;s  prostheses  for  those  who  have 
their  limbs  by  stepping  on  mines, 
I  was  shown  a  pile  of  crutches  and 
ficial  legs,  and  wood  about  to  be 
le  into  more.  A  diagram  of  a  cross 
ion  of  the  human  brain  distress- 
y  adorned  the  bamboo  wall, 
"he  workers  here  seemed  engaged 
committed,  but  some  of  the  proj- 
,  inevitably,  breathed  a  kind  of 
orn  pointlessness,  a  desperate 
idom.  A  group  of  women  sat  mak- 
soft  dolls.  For  what,  why?  "For  the 
dren  to  play  with,"  they  said  un- 
vincingly.  The  dolls  were  horri- 
They  reminded  me  of  dolls  I  saw 
lg  made  in  a  Young  Pioneer  camp 
[t  he  Soviet  Union  once.  Ugly, 

h,  soft,  stupid,  futile.  Pseudo- 
L  Dull  therapy. 

1  he  group  with  whom  I  made  best 
tact  was  in  UNBRO's  education 
artment.  Here,  I  heard  about 
It-literacy  schemes  and  child-care 
:>lems,  and  chatted  with  some 
ng  men  painting  posters  for  Hu- 
k  i  Rights  Day.  I  met  one  composed 
dignified  woman,  a  teacher  from 
om  Penh  whose  excellent  French 
much  easier  to  follow  than  most 
^le's  stumbling  English.  She  told 
j{  her  escape,  two  weeks  on  foot 
■ugh  jungle  and  minefields,  across 
oorder,  and  of  her  fears  for  her  five 
dren.  She  made  no  complaints 
Jt  herself:  perhaps  her  work  of- 
'  isome  satisfaction.  "But  my  chil- 

i,  "  she  said — "for  them  I  would 
a  better  life.  What  is  their  future 
?" 

«er,  at  another  UNBRO  office,  I 
'  ed  for  a  mystery  man,  a  promised 
lf|  act  who  was  to  tell  me  I  knew  not 
t.  I  waited  and  waited.  I  drank  a 
le  of  warm  water.  The  driver 
ted  to  go  home,  as  it  would  soon 
-irfew  time — all  outsiders  have  to 
:  the  camp  by  four-thirty,  and  he 
lot  like  the  idea  of  driving  in  the 
•  (Quite  rightly,  as  it  turned  out. ) 
wed  group  of  men  teased  a 
ch  -speaking  child,  in  French, 
lisionally  they  would  address  me 
f  ^different  remark.  Eventually,  in 
"  to  a  desultory  question,  I  said 
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that  I  still  hoped  one  day  to  get  to 
Phnom  Penh.  If  I  could  get  a  visa. 

They  suddenly  came  to  life — theit 
faces  lit  up,  the  very  tone  of  their 
voices  changed.  A  spark  had  caught. 
They  pressed  me  with  questions.  1 
told  them  all  1  knew  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  their  own  country:  1  de- 
scribed film  and  photographs  of 
Phnom  Penh  I'd  seen  recently  in  Brit- 
ain; 1  reported  Margaret  Thatcher's 
August  meeting  with  Prince  Siha- 
nouk and  her  condemnation  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  1  cursed  myself  for  not 
taking  with  me  my  file  of  clippings 
from  the  Western  press  and  the  Bang- 
kok Post.  They  in  turn  told  me  that 
the  pound  was  strong  and  the  dollar 
weak — this  much  they  had  gleaned 
from  their  radio. 

We  talked  of  the  problems  of  accu- 
rate reporting,  of  false  first  impres- 
sions, of  misinformation,  of  people  in 
the  streets  of  Phnom  Penh  made  to 
smile  for  the  world's  newsreels.  They 
laughed,  they  shook  my  hand,  they 
began  to  type  messages  and  address 
envelopes  for  their  friends  in  Toron- 
to, in  California,  in  Cambodia  itself. 
They  did  not  want  to  tell  me  about 
camp  life;  they  were  sick  of  being 
interrogated  about  community  pro- 
grams to  make  soft  toys.  They  wanted 
news  from  elsewhere.  They  were 
starved,  not  for  food  but  for  informa- 
tion and  action.  Unlike  the  Young 
Man  With  the  Bicycle,  they  remem- 
bered the  real,  the  normal  world  and 
how  it  once  worked.  They  wanted  to 
know  how  I'd  got  into  Site  2.  I  told 
them  it  hadn't  been  easy.  They 
smiled,  with  understanding,  with  iro- 
ny. "You  cannot  get  in,"  they  said, 
"and  we  cannot  get  out." 

And,  indeed,  in  the  next  five  min- 
utes the  curfew  bell  rang,  and  I  was  on 
my  way  back  through  hours  of  dark- 
ness to  Bangkok.  I  had  had  only  a 
glimpse  of  what  for  them  may  be  a  life 
sentence,  and  I  was  glad  to  escape. 
What  remains  most  vividly  is  the 
memory  of  life  suspended,  life  turned 
in  on  itself,  life  rotting  from  inutility. 
The  people  are  fed  and  watered  and 
visited,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  like  ani- 
mals in  a  zoo,  and  their  attempts  to 
make  sense  of  their  lot  are  doomed 
to  frustration.  An  International  Red 
Cross  official  told  me  that  relief  work- 
ers in  Cambodia  tend  to  regard  those 


stranded  in  the  border  camp 
"spoiled  brats"  whose  fate  is  sorml 
of  their  own  making.  1  remembei 
handsome  Young  Man  With  the 
cle,  and  his  soft  pleading  voice! 
friendly  gestures.  He  would  ma| 
hopeless  terrorist,  a  hopeless 
tance  fighter.  He  said  (perhaps  ! 
fully)  that  he  would  like  to  sj 
agriculture.  But  in  Site  2  rice  at) 
in  lorries  and  water  flows  from  a  1 1 
He  will  wait,  and  wait,  in  that  i 
dusty  no-man's-land,  a  spoiled  b( 
soli  toy,  an  unborn  child. 
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MY  SHIRT 
TALE 

Of  style  and  sensibility  (you  might  say) 
By  Stanley  Elkin 


I:  remember  what  it  cost 
if  not  exactly  what  it 
:ed  like — twelve  ancient 
3  dollars,  or  doubloons, 
vhatever  it  was  money 
called  back  in  those 
Twenty  percent  of  our 
ithly  rent,  six  movies  for 
elf  and  my  wife,  some- 
g  between  a  half  and  a 
percent  of  a  T.  A.'s  salary 
eaching  freshman  rhet- 
at  the  University  of  Illi- 
.  So  twelve  bucks'  worth 
seal  1953  wampum  ex- 
led  in  one  fell  swoop  of 
:  outlay.  /JHfl 
pnl  ecause  a  shirt  is  probably  \ 
only  thing  in  which  I 
halfway  decent.  Wrapping  my- 
n  them  as  though  they  were  flags, 
purely  personal  patriotism,  my  in- 
ent  streamers  of  self,  my  pretty 
iers  of  being.  And  of  all  the  shirts 
i  that  decade,  this  is  the  one, 
igh  1  don't  remember  it  exactly, 
I  remember  at  all.  It  was  yellow, 
the  bright,  rich,  improbable  yel- 
)f  an  egg  yolk,  but  yellow  enough, 
yellow  of  a  butter  pat,  yellow  as 
esterol.  And  of  a  material  and 
ire  vaguely  basted,  and  vaguely 

ey  Elkin  is  the  author  of  numerous  nov- 
icluding  The  Living  End,  The  Magic 
dom,  and  The  Rabbi  of  Lud.  His  last 
:  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "The  Muses 
ieard,"  appeared  in  the  December  1988 
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quilted,  too,  I  think,  as  if  the  material 
had  been  directly  sewn  onto  its  tissue 
pattern — a  crinkly  shirt,  a  seersucker 
shirt.  It  had  shiny  opaque  buttons  big 
as  nickels  and  the  color,  I  recall,  of  a 
blood  blister  on  your  finger.  And  a 
slim,  purplish  grid,  precisely  the  color 
of  the  buttons,  at  its  cuffs  and  up  its 
front  fenced  its  wide  yellow  butter-pat 
fields  and  crops  like  aerial  photogra 
phy,  a  golden,  glorious  acreage. 

And  this  next  is  tough  to  figure  be- 
cause I'm  not,  I  think,  the  type. 
Though  maybe  I  am.  I  eat  the  hard 
parts  first,  I  mean.  Observe  the  de- 
ferred appetites,  keeping  them  like  a 
kind  of  kosher,  working  my  way  from 
the  radicchio  and  endives,  the 
and  cabbages,  all  food's  sour  foliage, 


past  its  blunt,  pale  vegetable 
instrumentality,  its  parsnips 
and  turnips  and  eggplants, 
all  the  way  through  to  my 
fried  fats  and  favorites.  But 
not  the  type  anyway,  so 
where  did  it  come  from? 
How  did  it  get  there?  How, 
in  me,  arise,  procedural  as 
the  first  this/then/that  se- 
quences in  a  board  game, 
this  lagging,  red-tape  heart? 
What,  could  I  be  the  type? 
Not  in  my  heart,  of  course. 
In  my  heart  a  big  spender.  Or 
where  did  those  dozen  dol- 
lars come  from  with  which  I 
1  ' 1     bought  it? 

Putting  it  away  once  I  had 
it,  the  shirt  I  mean,  for  a  special  occa- 
sion, on  a  sort  of  layaway,  hope  and 
expectation's  dower. 

Then,  in  June  1953,  T.  S.  Eliot 
came  to  Champaign-Urbana  to  read 
his  poetry,  and  I  took  the  shirt  out  of 
my  closet  and  wore  it  for  the  first 
time.  Perhaps  I  thought  he'd  see  it  on 
me  and  make  rne  a  star.  Though  I'm 
not  that  type  either,  really,  and  don't 
do  investments.  If  I  make  them  at  all 
it's  in  special  occasions.  (As  dessert  is 
a  special  occasion,  as  red  meat  is  after 
supper's  pale  flora.) 

You  have  to  understand  some- 
thing. This  was  1953,  but  only  five 
years  earlier  I'd  still  been  in  high 
school.  In  certain  psychic  ways  I  still 
was.  Now  I  must  tell  you  something 
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about  the  nature  of  courtship  and 
show  business  in  those  days. 

It  was  the  Golden  Age  of  Lip  Sync. 
And  we  can  imagine  ho^v  it  must  have 
begun. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  phono- 
graph, all  wars,  for  reasons  of  troop 
morale,  have  had  a  tradition  not  only 
of  parodic  cross-dressing,  servicemen 
bereft  of  female  companionship  doing 
sexual  burlesque  for  each  other — 
think  of  "There  Is  Nothin'  Like  a 
Dame"  in  .South  Pacific — but  of  cross- 
sinking,  too,  an  elaborate  choreogra- 
phies of  gesture  and  mouth  movement. 
I  don't  know  why  this  was  considered 
entertaining  or  even  mildly  amusing, 
but  it  was.  During  the  war,  and  deep 
into  the  post-war  years,  it  was  a  main- 
stay, i  staple  on  variety  shows  and 
on  all  the  amateur  hours.  On  Dick 
Clark's  American  Bandstand  recording 
stars  lip-synched  the  words  to  their 
own  records.  There  were  offshoots 
and,  no  longer  parody,  the  curious 
practice  was  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
"talent"  in  pageants  such  as  Miss 
Teenage  America.  One  sees  such 
things  still,  of  course,  but  it's  not  like 
it  was.  Now  it's  only  archaeology. 
There  wen-  giants  in  the  earth  back 
when  I'm  talking. 

I've  said  I  never  understood  the  ap- 
peal  dI  lip  syiu  .  In  even  its  more  dra- 
matic avatars  I  didn't,  where,  like 
some  one-man  band,  one  person  got 
to  play  all  the  parts,  the  percussion, 
tin-  reeds,  the  strings,  the  brass,  some 
Old  MacDonald  of  an  act,  here  a  solo, 
there  a  chorus,  ee-yi,  ee-yi  o!  But,  in 
wavs  I  didn't  understand  at  the  time,  I 
may  actually  have  been  inspired  by 
such  routines  or,  if  not  inspired,  at 
least  shaped,  influenced  at  least,  may- 
he  even  married. 

For — it  shames  me  to  say  it — back 
in  high  school,  then,  later,  back  in 
the  earlier  Fifties,  1  used  to  sing  to  all 
my  dates.  I  don't  mean  I  lip-synched 
to  the  other  guy's  hits,  or  stood,  proud 
as  any  Spaniard  or  Mexican,  out  in 
the  elements  beneath  their  windows 
or  in  their  courtyards  administering 
open,  public  Serenade  to  the  girls.  1 
.sunt;  to  them,  there  on  the  dance 
floor,  into  their  actual  ears  on  the 
very  first  date.  Nor  did  1  merely  move 
my  lips.  1  impersonated  Sinatra, 
impersonated  Crosby,  1  did  Dick 
I  la\  nios  to  them  and  committed  IYn\ 


Como.  All  the  greatest  crooners' 
greatest  hits.  It  was,  I  thought,  the 
way  the  sexes  spoke  to  each  other, 
pure  mating  ritual,  purposeful  as,  oh, 
dipping  a  wing  in  dust  and  hopping 
about  counterclockwise  in  the  nest  on 
your  left  foot,  or  swimming  back- 
wards, say,  and  rearing  up  on  your 
dorsal  to  the  fishy,  liquid  vertical  be- 
fore dumping  your  milt,  by  evolution 
sanctioned, by  all  the  purr- 
ing  sacreds  of  biology. 


I 


.  hen  I  was  a  graduate  student  and 
T.  S.  Eliot  came  to  town. 

Yes,  that  T.  S.  Eliot.  The  one  who 
changed  my  mating  call.  (Because 
isn't  that  what  literature  is  finally,  po- 
etry only  the  upscale  of  all  that  lyrical 
moonery-junery  in  all  those  lyrics  in 
all  those  dance  tunes?)  That  T.  S.  El- 
iot, the  special  occasion  on  which  my 
twelve-dollar  shirt-cum-gonfalon  had 
been  waiting  all  along,  without  know- 
ing it  perhaps,  but  willing  to  bet  you, 
dollars  to  1953  doughnuts,  that,  like 
love,  it  would  know  it  when  it  saw  it 
and  be,  as  they  say,  ready  to  wear. 
The  red-letter  day  which  was  all  it  was 
waiting  on  until  it  could  come  out  of 
the  closet  and  shine,  I  thought,  yel- 
low for  yellow  and  bright  for  bright 
against  the  sun  itself. 

And  I  say  changed  my  mating  calls 
because  that's  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. I  was  a  college  boy  now,  a 
graduate  student  nuch,  even  a  T.  A., 
and  changed  my  lyrics  if  not  my  tune, 
no  longer  so  ready,  as  once  I  was,  to 
drop  "You  sigh  and  then  a  song  be- 
gins/ You  speak  and  I  hear  violins/  It's 
magic"  into  my  girlfriends'  ears  like 
so  many  coins  in  so  many  parking 
meters.  (Well  not  so  many,  never  so 
many.  Damn  few,  really,  when  you 
come  right  down.)  But  changing  my 
style  and  changing  my  ways. 

"We,"  I'd  tell  them  out  there  on 
the  dance  floors,  "are  the  hollow 
men." 

We  are  the  stuffed  men 
1  caning  togethei 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw.  Alas! 
And,  when  I  had  their  attention, 

This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 

— I'd  inform, 

This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
Not  with  a  hang  hut  a  whimper 


— I'd  whimper.  Or  suggesting,  sug 
tively, 

Let  us  go  then,  you  and  I, 
When  the  evening  is  spread  out  ag; 
the  sky 

Like  a  patient  etherised  upon  a  tal 
Let  us  go,  through  certain  half-dest 

streets, 
The  muttering  retreats 
Of  restless  nights  in  one-night  c 

hotels .  .  . 

Urging  them,  pleading  with  ther4 

Oh,  do  not  ask,  'What  is  it?' 
Let  us  go  and  make  our  visit. 

Only  hoping  it  served  Eliot  b< 
than  it  served  me.  Then,  recovei 
telling  them, 

Because  I  do  not  hope  to  turn  aga 
Because  I  do  not  hope 
Because  I  do  not  hope  to  turn, 

courting  them  on  a  borrowed 
cism,  on  the  other  fellow's  we 
and  blues,  as  I'd — what?— 
synched  those  fox-trots,  more  t 
and  more  than  now,  too,  actual 
synching,  actual  soul  synching, 
ting  down  on  what,  Catholic  coi 
or  no  Catholic  convert,  I  never 
realized  was  the  other  WASP's  c 
doing  a  young  man's  inverted  veij 
oquism  and  following  willy-nilly 
old  au  courant  fascism  of  style. 

So  there  1  was,  into  my  hoat 
red-letter,  special-occasion,  S' 
rainy-day  shirt  reserves.  And 
wasT.  S.  Eliot,  into  his.  Into  his 
ly.  Looking,  I  mean,  just  exactly 
you  expected  he'd  look  like,  wh 
was  supposed  to  look  like,  as  ce 
monuments  precisely  look  whai 
precisely  think  they're  going  to 
like  when  you  finally  get  to  see  t 
their  unmistakable,  sui  generis  s 
so  identical  to  the  head's  forewai 
forearmed  impressions  of  them  y 
disarmed  and  actually  experier 
shock  of  recognition,  surprised 
as  someone  in  transference  at 
shrinks,  deja  vu'd,  I  suppose,  ai 
victim  of  a  mugging.  What  he  lo 
like  was  what  you  expected  hi 
look  like,  tall,  but  no  taller  thai 
thought  he'd  be,  slender,  but  n 
slender  that  if  surprised  you,  in  a 
wool  suit  no  darker  and  no  less 
than  you'd  anticipated.  Wearin 
familiar  spectacles  you'd  assumec 
wear,  that  made  his  famous,  ir 
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ace  look  kindly  as  the  picture  of 
held  in  your  head.  T.  S.  Eliot 
T.  S.  Eliot,  avuncular  as  the 
of  the  family  in  films.  Me,  on 
ther  hand,  hey,  I  could  have 
anybody.  How  had  I  ever  sup- 
he  might  recognize  me  and 


me  a  star 


archivist  at  the  University  of 
is  reports  that  no  one  introduced 
liot,  and  while  that  seems  diffi- 
3  believe,  I  have  no  memory  of 
le  introducing  him,  not  even 
If.  That  he  made  no  commen- 
n  the  poems  he  read,  other  than 
e  us  their  titles,  is  certainly  true, 
from  one  to  the  next  like  a  mu- 
at  a  recital. 

read  for  fifty  minutes,  many  of 
oems  the  same  selections  he 
on  his  Caedmon  recording.  (His 
registering  the  same  cadences 
known  it  would  register,  in  all 
me  neutral  pitches  and  serious, 
lable,  understated  accents;  no- 
at  all  like  my  own  angry,  spuri- 
,)ul  sync. )  But  the  only  poem  I 
itely  remember  him  reading  that 
ccfl  i was  "Journey  of  the  Magi." 

old  coming  we  had  of  it, 
the  worst  time  of  the  year 
i  journey,  and  such  a  long  journey: 
ways  deep  and  the  weather  sharp, 
very  dead  of  winter.' 
the  camels  galled,  sore-footed, 
fractory, 

ig  down  in  the  melting  snow, 
re  were  times  we  regretted 
summer  palaces  on  slopes,  the 
Traces, 

!  the  silken  girls  bringing  sherbet, 
n  the  camel  men  cursing  and 
umbling 

I  running  away,  and  wanting  their 
_|uor  and  women, 

I  the  night-fires  going  out,  and  the 
ck  of  shelters, 

!  the  cities  hostile  and  the  towns 
ifriendly 

I  the  villages  dirty  and  charging 
gh  prices: 

ard  time  we  had  of  it. 
he  end  we  preferred  to  travel  all 
ight, 

ping  in  snatches, 
h  the  voices  singing  in  our  ears, 
ying 

t  this  was  all  folly. 

:hing  dramatic,  nothing  end-of- 
>rld  here,  just  arranging  the 
c  goods,  unflamhoyant  as  stock 
traightening  clothing.  He  had 
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You  deserve  a  factual  look  at.  .  . 

Those  "Moderate"  Arab  States 

Should  the  U.S.  sell  them  advanced  weaponry? 

Should  we  sell  sophisticated  armaments  to  the  so-called  "moderate"  Arab  countries? 
Recently,  Saudi  Arabia,  usually  considered  the  leader  of  the  "moderate"  Arabs,  turned  to 
Britain  for  the  biggest  arms  contract  ever.  Many  are  concerned  that  the  U.S.  Congress,  being 
reluctant  to  allow  unlimited  arms  sales  to  the  Arabs,  is  depriving  the  U.S.  of  lucrative  business. 


What  are  the  facts? 

■  The  Arab  states  boast  today  one  of  the 
largest,  most  deadly  and  most  sophisticated 
concentration  of  armament  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  surpassed  only  (and  not  by  all  that 
much)  by  the  arsenals  of  the  two  super-powers. 
And  the  buildup  of  arms  continues  inces- 
santly—making one  wonder  how  these  essen- 
tially backward  countries  can  possibly  ab- 
sorb and  utilize  all  this  weaponry.  Excepting 
the  oil-rich  Gulf  countries,  most  of  these  Arab 
states  can  fairly  be  described  as  economic 
basket  cases,  with  social  and  demographic 
problems  that  seem  almost  unsolvable.  Still, 
they  dedicate  a  large  share  of  their  meager 
resources  to  the  acquisition  of  ever  more 
deadly  and  offensive  weaponry,  instead  of 
putting  them  into  the  service  of  building 
their  countries  and  uplifting  their  populations. 

■  Saudi  Arabia,  the  kingpin  of  the  "mod- 
erates," is  an  immensely  wealthy  but  sparsely 
populated  country.  It  fields  an  army  of  only 
72,000  men,  but  has  190  military  planes  and 
550  tanks— just  about  the  largest  ratio  of 
military  hardware  to  military  manpower  in 
the  world.  Until  recently,  the  fiction  was 
maintained  that  it  needed  this  enormous 
arsenal  in  order  to  defend  itself  against  the 
"threat  of  Iran."  But  now  that  Iran  is  pros- 
trate, this  can  no  longer  be  alleged,  and 
even  the  most  naive  no  longer  believe  it.  As 
King  Khaled  put  it  quite  bluntly:  "When  we 
build  our  military  power,  we  have  no  designs 
on  anybody,  except  those  who  took  away 
our  land  and  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem, 
and  we  know  who  they  are!" 

■  "Moderate"  Saudi  Arabia  has  participated 
in  every  war  against  Israel,  from  the  birth  of 
the  state  in  1948.  It  has  never  made  peace 
with  Israel.  It  is  the  principal  paymaster  of 


Syria,  Israel's  most  fervent  enemy,  and  of 
the  PLO,  which  is  sworn  to  the  destruction 
of  Israel.  It  is  the  main  player  in  the  world- 
wide Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  whose  purpose 
is  the  destruction  of  Israel's  economy.  Yet, 
Saudi  Arabia,  already  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  beyond,  has  just  acquired  batteries  of 
super  missiles  from  China.  They  can  reach 
every  point  in  Israel  within  minutes  and  can 
be  armed  with  chemical  and  atomic  war- 
heads. And  Saudi  Arabia  has  squadrons  of 
fighter  planes  at  its  air  base  in  Tobuk  just 
one  minute's  flying  time  from  Israel. 

■  But  Saudi  Arabia's  "defense"  needs  are  in- 
satiable. It  has  just  concluded  an  arms  deal 
with  Great  Britain  amounting  to  $27  billion, 
the  largest  ever  negotiated  by  that  country. 
It  includes  at  least  40  Tornado  fighter 
planes,  80  Westland  helicopters,  a  minimum 
of  six  Sundown  minesweepers,  the  construc- 
tion of  two  major  air  bases,  and  much  more. 
It  is  an  enormous  package  and  has  only  one 
purpose:  to  be  part  of  the  coordinated  force 
that,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  destroy 
Israel.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Britain 
will  not  sell  any  arms  to  Israel,  because  it 
feels  that  it  could  "destabilize  the  region." 

■  But  those  bare  statistics  refer  only  to 
some  of  the  so-called  "moderates."  Including 
the  self-proclaimed  non-moderates,  tiny 
Israel,  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  with  90%  of  its 
population  concentrated  in  an  area  the  size 
of  metropolitan  Indianapolis,  faces  one  of 
the  most  daunting  and  fearsome  military 
machines  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Counting 
only  Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya 
and  Egypt,  Israel  faces  17,265  tanks,  2789 
combat  aircraft  and  3  million  armed  men. 
And  that  is  before  the  huge  sale  of  military 
material  by  Britain,  missile  deals  with  the 
Chinese,  and  other  weaponry  in  the  pipeline. 


The  concept  of  the  "moderate"  Arab  states  is  a  myth.  The  Arabs  are  single-mindedly  deter- 
mined to  destroy  Israel.  They  are  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  order  to  attain 
strategic  superiority  to  Israel,  and  then  to  accomplish  its  destruction.  Israel  is  the  only 
viable  strategic  asset  the  United  States  has  in  the  entire  area.  Those  who  sell  weapons  to 
Israel's  enemies— foreign  countries  and  American  companies— are  playing  into  the  hands 
of  America's  enemies.  We  do  not  find  the  Soviet  Union  selling  weapons  to  the  enemies  of 
ift  allies.  Why  should  the  United  States  be  any  less  straightforward  in  its  foreign  policy?  If 
Israel  were  vanquished,  the  Persian  Gulf  with  its  vital  resources,  the  entire  Middle  East  and 
the  Mediterranean  Basin  would  fall  under  the  unquestioned  dominion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by  ^ 


I  want  to  help  in  the  publication  of  these 
ads  and  in  countering  anti-Israel  and  anti- 
Zionist  propaganda.  I  include  my  tax- 
deductible  contribution  in  the  amount  of 


Committee  for  Accuracy  in  Middle  East  i 

Reporting  in  America 
P.O.  Box  590359  ■  San  Francisco,  CA  941 59  I 

C  AMKRA  is  a  tax-deductible,  non-prolil  educational  S01(cX3)  j 
organization.  Its  purpose  is  to  combat  media  inaccuracies,  , 
through  public  education  and  publicity.  Your  tax-deductible  i 
contributions  are  welcome  They  enable  us  to  pursue  these 
goals  and  to  publish  these  messages  in  newspapers  and  nun  i 
zines.  Our  overhead  is  minimal.  Almost  all  ol  our  revc> 
lor  our  educational  work  and  lor  these  clarifying  messages,  j 
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Mail  to:  CAMERA,  P.O.  Box  590359,  San  Francisco,  CA  9-1159 
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Puzzle 
Lovers! 

Get  5  challenging 
new  puzzles  every  month! 

Join  The  Crossword  Puzzles  of  the  Month 
Club  and  receive  five  intriguing,  fun  and 
challenging  new  puzzles  —  mailed  right  to 
your  home  every  month!  These  are  not 
reprints,  but  original,  full-size  puzzles 
created  especially  for  our  members  by  the 
noted  crossword  puzzle  expert  Henry  Hook. 
Month  after  month,  you'll  receive  five  brand- 
new  puzzles  and  their  solutions  . .  .  five 
fiendishly  clever  puzzles  with  the  same 
degree  of  difficulty  as  those  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times! 

Join  today!  A  perfect  gift! 

An  entire  year's  membership  is  just  $29.95. 
(We  pay  the  postage.)  Send  your  check  or 
money  order  to: 
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Crossword  Puzzles  of  the  Month  Club 

629  Creenbay  Road,  Dept.  801 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 
Or  call  toll-free:  1-800-433-4386 
and  charge  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.    1989  cpmc 


THE  BEST  FILMS 
MJU  NEVER  SflK£ 


Now  you  can  rent  YHS  or  Beta  videotapes 
by  mail.  Over  900  hard-to-rind  quality  films 
available,  including  Betty  Blue,  Tampopo  and 
Jean  de  Florette. 

Our  library  includes  foreign  and  indepen- 
dent films,  limited  release  features,  Hollywood 
classics,  cult  favorites  and  documentaries. 

It's  simple  and  inexpensive.  Phone  or  write 
for  free  information  and  list  of  films. 

1-800-258-3456 

(in  PA,  1-800-633-3456) 

Home  Film  Festival 

P.O.  Box  2032.  Scranton,  PA  18501 


ft 


DEVA  Cotton  Comfort 


LOU'S  SHORTS  FOR  MEN  &  WOMEN 

"Short"  shorts  with  4  pockets  and  a 
drawstring  waist.  Hand  crafted  in 
textured  cotton.  Natural,  Navy  Pearl 
Grev,  Black,  Powder  Blue  or 
Turquoise.  State  waist,  hip 
measurements  (up  to  45"). 

$19  ppd.  and  guaranteed. 

Send  $1  for  fabric  samples  and 
catalogue  of  40  styles  (Free  with 

VTSA/MC  orders  call  1-800-222-8024 


DKVA,  a  cottage  industry 

Box  HAD9,  Burkittsville,  MI)  21718 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  MARCH  PUZZLE 
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NOTES  FOR  "SHORT  FORM" 

ACROSS:  1.  YES-AC,  reversed;  3.  ANNE  X.  5.  EF(F)END1.  anagram;  6.  p  IQUET(anagram);  8.  EX-CESS, 
10.  QUEUE,  "cue";  11.  EMANATE,  hidden,  12.  KAYO(t),  anagram;  14.  DE-C-A(ffect)-Y;  15.  PEON  Y, 
pun;  16.  B(uick)-ENIGN(e)  (reversal);  17.  EXPEDIENCY,  anagram;  19.  BEFORE,  anagram;  22.  EXCEL-L- 
ENCY;  24.  T(h)E  NANCY.  25.  (m)ANY;  27.  TUTU,  "too-too";  28.  E(schew)S-SEX;  29.  ZIT1.  hidden  in 
reverse;  30.  (b)l(t)C(h)Y 

l\")WN:  1.  CA(YEN)NE,  2.  SEE-(scotlan)D-Y;  3.  ANEMONE,  hidden  in  reverse;  4.  E  XPIATE  (anagram); 
7.  C(oral)-AY.  &  Lit;  9.  ESCA(PE)E,  anagram;  10.  KE(W)P1E,  anagram;  11.  EMINENCY,  hidden;  12. 
C(  A..)(N)1NE,  13.  E-EOO,  reversed;  16.  BEEBE,  "BB".  17.  E(X)ECS;  18.  SEE-E-YET-O-E-YE;  20.  FOR£(NS)lCS, 
anagram;  21.  FORESEE,  anagram;  23.  ELLEN,  hidden;  24.  .  .T-ENNESSEE(anagram);  26.  EASY,  hidden; 
27.  IT-TUT,  reversed. 

SOLUTION  TO  MARCH  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  75).CYNTHIA  heimel  sex  tips  fur  oirls. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  infatuation  is  based  upon  fantasy.  As  long  as  the  two  of  you  are  going  for 
quiet  walks  along  deserted  beaches .  .  .  you're  tine.  But  the  minute  one  of  you  needs  extensive  root- 
canal  work,  forget  it.  Real  life  does  not  sit  well  with  infatuation. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  76,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  It  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing 
label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  April  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at 
random  will  receive  one-yeat  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine-  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the 
May  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  74  are  George  Mitterman,  Laguna  Hills,  California; 
George  Y.  Cherlin,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  and  Jack  Scheumann,  Tamarac,  Florida. 


fUNN 


wprft'.  w 


knocked  me  down,  the  Lip-  and 
Synched  Kid,  with  a  feather.  1 
have  put  myself  under  citizen's 
hauled  myself  up  on  charges,  ri 
my  callowness  so  much  as  for  r. 
had  hills.  But  what  good  is  cryiri 
spilled  youth.'  Most  youth, 
you're  very  smart  or  very  luc 
spilled.  You  try  to  he  better.  S 
you  make  an  attempt  to  com 
your  own. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  signing  boo| 
people  were  clamhering  up 
stage  with  anthologies,  the 
quoise  Harcourt,  Brace  Compli 
ems  and  Plays  extended,  or  with 
torn  from  loose- leaf  notebooks 
their  homework.  (I  have  an  i 
sion  that  he  moved  toward  the 
and  leaned  into  the  footlights, 
ing  down,  meeting  his  fans  hj 
better  than. )  I  asked  Joan  to  get 
those  autographs  for  me.  Hum 
embarrasses  her  less. 

It  was,  all  in  all,  a  grand  evei 
splendid  evening,  just  as  specia 
cial  occasion  as  any  nifty  shirt 
was,  and  would  always  be,  my 
Eliot  shirt — could  hope  for. 
June.  Almost  certainly  I  woul 
worn  it  again,  each  time  I  pu 
getting  some  extra,  assoc 
Proustian  kick  out  of  it,  feat 
myself  in  the  true  layered  loo 
one  that  goes  back,  I  mean,  t 
that  comes  with  nostalgia  sevj 
like  buttons.  (You  have  to  con 
your  own,  1  said.  1  know,  I  kno 
Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day. 
should  your  character  have  an 
time?)  So  I  must  have  worn  it  a 
just  don't  remember. 

Except  for  the  last  time.  A 
special  occasion.  A  lollapalooz 
day  I  was  inducted  into  the  a 
Chicago.  Wearing  it  to  Fort  L 
Wood  on  the  train  and,  then, 
been  given  my  uniforms,  my  f  i 
and  my  khakis,  bringing  it  with 
the  way  to  Fort  Carson,  Co! 
where  1  did  my  basic  trainir 
where  I  was  told  to  send  home 
vilian  clothes  because  I  wouk 
needing  them,  and  where,  be  , 
didn't  know  how  to  wrap  a  pac  i  i 


finally  removed  it  from  my  foo 
where  my  CO.  had  gotten  t 
looking  at  it  during  inspection 
Rome  and  my  character  still  un 
threw  it  away. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  76 


r 

Ehe 


b;y  Thomas  H.  Midd/eton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quota- 
v  lis  nn  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered  squares  in 
e  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered  blanks  un- 
:r  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first 
tter  of  each  spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the 
le  of  the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
I  The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
uare  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be 
itered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution 
last  month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  76. 
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LUES  WORDS 

,  Sharpener;  stimulant 
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Become  better 
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[  Golf  course 


Am.  jurist  ( 1 866— 
1944),  baseball 
commissioner 
1921-44 

Example;  picture; 
diagram 


Accidental,  appear- 
ing casually 


Swindle 

Ecclesiastical  skull- 
cap covering  the 
tonsure 

Rash,  eager;  violent 


1926  Milt  Gross 
opus  dedicated  "to 
the  guy  that  invent- 
ed dumb- waiters  and 
thin  walls"  (2  wds.) 

Position;  attitude 

Unbending; 
graceless 

Appraisal 


.  Burns  poem:  "It 

was  a'  for  our   " 

(2  wds.) 

Appendages  on  the 
chins  of  certain  birds 
In  the  very  act 
(hyph.) 
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Q.  Ready  in 
contrivance 


R.  1959  Albee  play 
(3  wds.) 


S.  Nearest,  next; 
following  without 
a  time  lapse 

T.  William  1  of  England 
and  his  followers 

U.  Valor;  dashing 
courage 


V.  Instrument  for 
drawing  ellipses 

W.  Quality  of  being 
hard,  unyielding, 
intractable 

X.  Sturdy  yeoman 
among  the  Merry 
Men  (2  wds.) 

Y.  Forcible  entry 


Z.  Seaport,  North  Is- 
land, New  Zealand 

Zl. Requital,  especially 
of  evil 

Z2.  Denial  of  reality, 
of  truth;  extreme 
skepticism 
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ACROSTIC  77 
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Looking  for  Mordoc 

<*<JUCta».'  h*k*>*  faJ 


Box  4'HP,  Pitt*ford,  N.Y.  14534  (716) 
5>/,.'117' 
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lai  recipe* — '.tear/o. 
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•J  UM BUCKS 


Poole**  jjeospaphy. 


:/  /  . .. 


it:  I  he  Ine <*)e  live*  e/f,>re?*e*  i  tentyxt 
W«h  General  OWerence  Friend*,  teXty*. 
» experiential — nut  creed,  nor  outward  *ao 
ratoen',  nor  ritual,  it  inqtirt*  m  n/ward 
peace,  juttice,  reconciliation,  rehabilita^ 
lion  Curiou*?  Write  for  free  h»xk\et,  "The 
Quaker*,"  t**:  Friend*  General  O  inference, 
Dept.  HT,  1216  Arch  Sr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


marriage.  Pretenrarjom  by 


Attractive  C 
foondence, 
American/ Ai 
Box  J214JA 


Are  you  young,  bright,  beaurmil.  and  bored 
tr<  rhe  boome*,'  If  *o,  a  tall,  thin,  attractive, 
and  ungle  :;>■>{' i'iarjhh  vmttilpr'AntJxIrkifr 
UfgUfhtt  who  need*  a  break  from  New  #/rk 
City  might  like  to  vi*ir  you  for  a  weekend. 
Reference*  provided.  L*r\  char.  (212)  42'J- 
■ 

A*»an  ladie*  want  vrfreTf/yndence  ar*d  n*ar' 
nage  7  visit  a,  available,  free  phot//*,  l>eyo» 
turn.  Box  54V-H,  fJuMin,  Va.  24034. 

Mature  w»/tf<ar<  writer.  Independent  in- 
come.  Inf</rmal  Jile-*ryle,  Seek*  cornpanio**- 
♦bip  with  man/re  male  with  *imilar  tx&te>,  %•> 
*hare  iM/tfuet  in  Santa  barbata,  Calif.,  and 
New  Mexico'*  Chihuahuan  I>e*etf,  Mao 
mu*r  have  a  *en*e  of  humor,  be  gentle,  and 


'4  fine  Quaker  life-care 
able  now;  indepertd< 
e<f  lipped  'jriin.  I  Ms."/, 
care  management.  '  >e. 
Building  will  provide  art 
tie*,  >- 

rion.  bor  information,  w 
Ave.,  Dept.  T,  State  ( 
Phone  ^14)  23*5-3322. 


Handwtrven  Luxxlt 


1,1  HIS  XI 
\  II  I  W.I 
IMIMHIIS 


*eek 


A   A",  ,";U', 


'i^.  VjVStA  "ss't  t/.  "/X'  w  ,/>r  \u*r 
'4*t ' *J*r*r.  '/'// 


>,  comt 
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....  ...  ...  .... 


daitfMtotit. 


Remimncc  (iiUit, 


1. 17  hHAHV  SkRVK.fcS 


PuMi*h  v'njr  brx/k^  J<yin  our  tucceWul  au' 
rhor*.  All  *ubject»  mvirjsS.  Puhticitv,  adver- 
Mwog,  beautiful  bor>k».  SernJ  f>^r  facr4illed 
k//k\*t  „rA  free  mamncript  ret/ *t.  (^nrlum 
f're**.  1^  HZP(  11  #e*t  32nd  St.,  New 



l>A5«»»r»g  '/ui^'4'print  brxA*  'xif  tf>ir/.»alfy. 
Av/olea  l'xy,h,.  b-//  74b,  White  Plain*, 
S  C  i '//./.   'V,4;  >4/,.:>2J 


Infoline.  IV/K,  a*v<ciati<*i*,  |on 
*earcli  center*,  health  *ervice*.  (I 


02>>i 


Cho*twntin^  fcverythini 
wirrA  *taff.  W<yf<J»tnith*, 
cagr>(  HI.  fX)6S0. 

PtotettiOtuA  editor  will  rewriu 

manotenpt*  */r  ca**ette».  Maryc  M1 
1019,  S>.  I'a*a<i«.a(  Call 


f  J3.A'-,SIHbl>f  ATbS;  M)r«w<fr<  »*r»  <">r«r  time,  f  I  S5p«rwurd;ifireerii»e*,  1 1,75  per  word;*ix  time*,         f/--i  w/t  l.  twelve  time*,  $l,5i 

Telepf^^ie  t<ur/»bett  oxiot  »t  tw,  wxd»,     <ky  b«  rwirftfeft,  /W  oxle*  c /tint  w<r*e  word.  CXASSIHbl>  I^SILAY;  Mirtnmm  muc  »u.\\.  (>t*-timt 
aAitmti  inch',  three  ttrnet,  tl  JO  per  cofomn  inch;  «*  time*,  $105  pet  vMmm  mch;  twelve  fur*-*,  V/,  f^-t  </ J>««ri  iw.h.  71«- '  l/A<i»j(     '  Uv.dwA  < 
flt««     tf«r  m*>nrh,  tw»»  m««fh*  pnv/r  i/y  n»«  'J*te,  fref/nftiient  »  te«|wited.  M^ke  cbect*  f^aHe  I//  Harper':  Magazine  m»\        to  Matpet'* 
fV  /^lwsw,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10012.  UxMiAe  teSefkmn*  number     all  <jiii**ii>itiiSrfiiv  AAif-w,  n*?nfv%  to  \ava  Yxf 1  tmmu^t,  ( ,1a«*if c/J  MwttnittK  i4 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


psychotherapist.  Excellent  creden- 
?5  years  experience.  Why  settle  for 
212)  866-6292. 


ig  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
■our  book  published,  promoted,  and 
uted.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2, 
>e  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 
0001. 


lg,  research,  statistics.  All  fields, 
st  quality.  Research  Service,  Box 
Niles,  111.  60648.  (312)  774-5284. 


iption  drugs:  low  prices  include  ship- 
professional  service.  For  specific 
list  drugs.  Pharmail  Pharmacy,  Box 
Champlain,  N.Y.  12919-1466.  (800) 
'27. 


fdinary  psychic  counselor,  problem 
Phone  readings.  Visa/MC.  Randal 
n  Bradford.  (213)  820-5281. 


PUBLICATIONS 


S:1 


or 


as 

iOffi 


eople.  Marxist  biweekly  since  1891. 
ionths/$l,  one  year/$4-  The  People 
ox  50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

Jesus  fictional.  Scholarly  proof  Fla- 
sephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  gospels: 
■  details,  send  SASE  to  Abelard,  Box 
I  Kent,  Wash.  98064. 

nsus  reality  exposed:  "All  the  stuff 
le  media  won't  touch  with  a  ten-foot 
Send  for  free  literature  or  $4  for  a  sam- 
•page  magazine.  Critique,  Box  1 1 368- 
ianta  Rosa,  Calif.  95406. 

VACATION  RENTALS  

la  London  home.  Selected  well- 
[  ed  homes  available  for  3  weeks  to  a 
iritannia  Lettings,  19  South  End,  Lon- 
8  5BU,  England.  (44)  01-938-3755. 

Tuscany:  Traditional  country  home: 
is  quarters,  3  bedrooms;  also  3-room 
kent.  All  amenities.  Magnificent 
Close  to  Etruscan  medieval  town, 
nient  to  Florence,  Siena.  Tansey, 
Cortona  AR/52044,  Italy.  Tel.  (39) 
512.  

•  GIFTS  

(poster  (23"x35")  depicts  12  animal 
:  (man  to  whale).  Scientific  novelty. 
;  10  ppd.  to  Poster  K,  Box  1 348,  New 
N.Y.  10025.  

Have  Sole.  Thirteen  contemporary 
"cards  of  shoe  sculptures  that  interpret 
i's  regions,  by  D.  Durrand.  Fine  color 
lgs.  Attractively  packaged:  $9.95 
d.  National  Shoe  Set,  414-207  W. 
?sSt.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6B  1H7, 


dill 


linn 

licJ< 


'LOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


abroad/here.  Current  openings  list: 
.,  $9;  overseas,  $9.  Special  opportu- 
Australia,  France,  England,  Japan,  $8 
•ISL,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass.  02162- 


VACATIONS 


n  Bay  Sailing  Resort,  Boothbay  Har- 
laine  04538.  Fleet  of  sailboats,  two- 
J  schooner,  sailing  instructions, 
salt- water  pool.  Write  for  folder. 


Kiawah  Island  Resort.  Near  historic 
Charleston.  Free  color  vacation  guide.  Ra- 
venel  Associates.  (800)  845-3911,  ext.  375. 

 GENEALOGY  

Find  your  roots  in  United  States  census. 
Will  locate  your  ancestors  in  1850-1910 
censuses  (any  decade),  most  states:  $12  per 
family,  per  year,  per  state.  Include  pertinent 
information.  Leroy  Parson,  2104  Sundale 
St.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89102. 

 ART  

Art  dealer — buy  direct:  Erte,  Doolittle, 
Bateman,  and  all  nationally  known  artists. 
Call  for  information:  (800)333-9ART.  Paul 
Rest  Art  Broker,  8463  Peachland  Ave.,  Se- 
bastopol,  Calif.  95472.  

Anasazi  land.  320  acres.  Dozens  of  ancient 
Indian  ruins,  house:  $1,600  per  acre.  Ar- 
thur, 3330  Camino  Cielo  Vista,  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.  87505.  

 TRAVEL  

"Roam  the  World  by  Freighter" — refer- 
ence guide  to  unusual  cruising,  $3.  TravL- 
tips,  Box  218B1A,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
(800)  872-8584.  

South  Florida  Cruises,  Inc.,  offers  tremen- 
dous savings  on  all  major  cruise  lines.  Call 
toll-free:  (800)  327-SH1P.  

See  for  yourself.  Go  "behind  the  scenes"  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Meet  the  people,  see  how 
they  live,  experience  their  culture.  Unique, 
full-service  programs  now  available.  (800) 
835-2246,  ext.  89. 

 EDUCATION  

Learn  Spanish  in  Guatemala.  Individualized 
instruction,  family  living,  seminars.  CASA, 
Box  11264,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  5321  1.  (414) 
372-5570.  

Fully  approved  university  degrees.  Econom- 
ical home  study  for  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  fully  approved  by  California 
State  Dept.  of  Education.  Prestigious  faculty 
counsels  for  independent-study  and  life- 
experience  credits  (5,100  enrolled  students, 
500  faculty).  Free  information:  Richard 
Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  President,  Colum- 
bia Pacific  University,  Dept.  2F94,  1415 
Third  St.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901.  (800) 
227-01  19;  in  Calif.,  (800)  552-5522  or 
(415)  459-1650. 


SPEAK  FRENCH  OR  ANY  LANGUAGE 

AS  U.S.  DIPLOMATS  DO! 

Self-study  audiocassette  courses  developed  for 
U.S.  State  Dept.  now  at  savings  up  to  60%!  Call 
or  write  for  FREE  catalog  1-800-722-6394. 
AUDIO-LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE*' 

516  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.     Suite  507,  NY,  NY  10036. 


Research  papers:  15,207  papers  available. 
All  academic  subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page 
catalogue.  Custom  writing  also  available. 
Research,  1  1322  Idaho  #206HB,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

Off-campus  individualized  programs  for 

professionals  at  Somerset  lead  to  American 
doctoral  degrees.  For  a  prospectus,  send  $8 
to  the  International  Administrative  Center, 
Somerset  University,  Illminster,  Somerset 
TAI9  OBQ,  England.  (44)  0460-57255. 


Study  Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
Write:  AICS,  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  W. 
Va.  25414. 


Want  to  brush  up  on  a 
foreign  language? 

With  AUDlO-FORUM's  intermediate  and  advanced 
materials,  it's  easy  to  maintain  and  sharpen  your  for- 
eign language  skills  We  offer  foreign  -language  mys- 
tery dramas,  music,  games,  dialogues  recorded  in 
Paris  and  more.  Call  1-800-243-1234  for  FREE  32-p. 
:atalog,  or  write:  BUDIG'FGRUfTt  * 
Dept.  524.    Guilford,  CT  06437 


Study  French  in  Montreal,  the  world's 
second- largest  French-speaking  city.  Small 
classes,  conversation  groups,  all  levels. 
Qualified  personnel,  organized  activities, 
year-round  programs,  residence  at  YMCA  or 
with  French-speaking  families.  A  must  for 
the  budget-wise  in  a  vibrant,  cosmopolitan 
setting.  For  information,  call  or  write  Janine 
Duchesne,  YMCA  International,  Suite  102, 
5550  Avenue  du  Pare,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
H2V4A1  Canada.  (514)  277-3323. 


(~ SpEAk  FRENCrl  J 

\  likE  a  diploM  at!  \ 

■  Comprehensive,  self-instructional  audio-cassette  J 
l  courses  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  ( 

■  for  easy  learning;  47  languages  in  all.  Free  ■ 
J  catalog.  Write:  \ 


Find  people.  Eighteen  ways.  Locate  friends, 
relatives,  debtors.  Send  $11.95  for  booklet 
to:  Legal  Eye,  22647  Ventura  Blvd.,  #151- 
H,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91364. 

College  degrees  by  mail,  fast.  Write:  Ken- 
sam,  Box  1383-H4,  Far  Rockaway,  N.Y. 
11691. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Get  paid  for  reading  books.  Write:  Pase- 
C07,  161  Lincolnway,  North  Aurora,  III. 
60542.  

Get  on  radio  talk  shows  for  fun  and  profit, 
for  your  guide  to  nationwide  opportunities: 
$14.92.  PLBL,  P.O.  Box  747,  Hollywood, 
Calif.  90078.  

Get  paid  for  mailing  letters:  $200  daily. 
Write:  Paase,  MZ9,  161  Lincolnway,  North 
Aurora,  111.  60542.  

 ADVENTURE  

Raft,  kayak,  dogsled,  camp,  bicycle,  and  ex- 
plore; U.S.  and  worldwide.  Hoff  Adventure 
Travel,  Dept.  F,  10351  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Suite  200,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  (800) 
222-4538.  

MISCELLANEOUS 

Friends  nearby  and  90  countries  world- 
wide— for  .sports,  hobbies,  correspondence, 
vacations.  Electronic  Exchange,  Box  68-FI4, 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif.  90266. 


THE  NATIONAL 

HEMLOCK  SOCIETY 


Eugene,  OR  97440-3900 
Telephone:  503/342-5748 


Voluntary  Euthanasia  for  the  Terminally  III 


PUZZLE 
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Single  Occupancy 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Mahby  jr. 


E 


'ach  shaded  square  holds  an  unchecked 
letter.  If  it  helongs  to  the  Across  entry,  the 
crossing  Down  entry  simply  skips  that  square  .  .  . 
and  vice  versa.  Half  of  the  rows  and  columns  are 
divided  in  half  hy  a  har — these  pairs  of  entries 
are  clued  together,  not  necessarily  in  order. 

Five  clue  answers  are  capitalized  words,  and 
one  is  Latin.  All  other  answers  are  in  the  latest 
Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary.  The  solution 
to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  76. 
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Across 

1.  He  hollers  about  Latin  female — what  a  bloomer  (10) 

2.  To  want  the  same  counterpart  (4) 
French  for  "stream"  (4) 

3.  Question:  Is  romance  ridiculous  without  sex  (12) 
4-  This  has  leonine  connection,  upon  reflection!  (4) 

A  thousand  flipped  over  noisy  place — is  this  how  the 
singer  gets  a  buzz  on?  (5) 

5.  They  tell  tales  of  Ttoy,  surrounded  by  outrageous 
richness  (9) 

6.  Thanks  heartless  boss  for  checks  (4) 

Clergyman  doesn't  finish  the  other  side  of  this  page  (5) 

7.  Fiery  pile,  or  back  part  of  it!  (4) 
Rumble  seat's  distinct  advantage  (5) 

8.  Generous  person  in  prison?  Just  the  opposite,  and  this 
makes  a  point  (9) 

9.  One  of  the  Kush,  possibly  fakir  (5) 

Man  going  around  in  circle — labyrinth  maker?  (6) 

10.  Decorated  lad  with  below-par  scores  (average  grade) 
deleted  (10,  two  words) 

1 1 .  Look,  to  a  Roman  this  is  how  whimsical  behavior 
starts  (4) 

Like  crumbling  earth  left  in  army's  devastation  (5) 

12.  Uncapped  cherry  soda  stirred  for  Carter's  aide  (9) 


Down 

13.  Returned  cracked  bat,  disturbed  about  strikeout  (11) 

14.  Run  into  a  small  uprising  in  part  of  the  Philippines  (5 
In  plain  language,  the  Right  is  consumed  by 
affectation  (5) 

15.  Look  and  listen  when  taking  quick  answer  from  usure 
(9,  two  words) 

16.  Waltz's  illogicality  holds  back  composer  (5) 
Imagine  not  starting  cryptic  puzzle  (6) 

17.  As  a  rule  it  can  appear  out  of  focus  to  Marilyn  (11) 

18.  Loud  contemporary  music  outfit  (5) 

Try  to  hold  the  principles  of  universal  law  in 
agreement  with  the  facts  (5) 

19.  Fruit  Loop's  gone  sour,  I  objectively  admitted  (6) 
Doctor  exalts  the  most  inconsiderate  (6) 

20.  Drunken  Pa  has  Ripple,  getting  goofier  (11) 

21.  You  once  joined  up  with  Catholic  church?  Ugh!  (5) 
Drunk  went  around  in  circles  topless  (5) 

22.  Sweepers  needing  week  around  his  bachelor  quarters 
(11,  two  words) 

23.  Growths  on  tree  trunks — chop  up  all  but  top  (5) 
Quiet  time  for  penance,  without  using  any 
names  (5) 

24.  A  deserter's  discomfited  State  again  (10) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Single  Occupancy,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  Yojif 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solution 
opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners  of 
February  puzzle,  "Hearts  and  Embraces,"  are  Bill  McDonald,  Concord,  Massachussets;  Sarah  Hofstadter,  Oakland,  California;  and  Delmas  ;. 
Mcxire  Jr. ,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
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A  memoir  by  Gail  Regier 
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By  Police  Chief  Joseph  D.  McNamara 
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los  Fuentes,  Dan  Quayle, 
m  postmodern  barbeque 


America's  longest  running  soap  opera  isn't 
played  out  in  a  television  studio.  It  takes  place  : 
on  lawns  across  the  country  And  as  a  kid,  you 
had  a  lead  part  in  it. 

Filled  with  glee,  you'd  rush  outside  clutch- 
ing your  bowl  of  sudsy  water.  In  a  few  seconds, 
the  yard  would  be  shimmering  in  a  sea  of  color- 
ful bubbles.  And  now  your  kids  are  about  to  add 
another  breathtaking  episode.  To  capture  every 
detail  with  exceptional  clarity  pick  up  the  Sony 
Handycam®  Video  8®  camcorder. 

Besides  astonishing  portability  the  new 
Handycam  CCD-F70  bubbles  over  with  helpful 
features.  Like  a  long  two-hour  recording  time. 
A  fast  l/4000th  of  a  second  shutter  speed.  An  8x 
power  zoom  with  wide  and  tele-macro  positions. 
And  direct  playback  thru  any  TV 

If  you're  worried  about  recording  as  dark- 
ness falls,  your  bubble  won't  be  burst  with  the 
Handycam.  It  still  records  beautifully  in  light  as 
low  as  4  lux.  You'll  also  appreciate  the  versatility 
of  the  four-page  digital  superimposer  for  adding 
graphics  or  titles. 

If  you'd  like  to  send  a  copy  of  the  blow-by- 
blow  action  to  Grandma,  that's  easy  too.  The 
8mm  Handycam  lets  you  dub  directly  to  VHS 
or  Beta. 

After  your  kids  put  down  their  wands  for 
the  last  time,  you  don't  want  those  special  mem-  .: 
ones  to  float  away  So  choose  a  name  you  can, 
trust.  A  name  that  assures  you  that  your  favorite 
soap  opera  will  never  leave  the  air. 

But  will  go  on  forever  m  reruns 

The  Sony  Handycam. 
It's  everything  you 
want  to  remember.™  TH 
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AGAINST  JOIE  DE  VIVRE,  Persor.nl  I  -.soy,  by  Phillip 

I  opate  By  turn',  humorous,  learned, '  elebrator  y,  arid 
rueful,  Phillip  Lopote's  essay,  turn  bits  of  everyday  life 
into  memorable  reading  e/per.eri'  es  "AijinrrJ  Inn-  tl<- 
Vivrr-  is  the  /••<  /  model  ol  '  orilempor rji  y  personal  es 

say." — Vivian  Gornick.  "A  joy  lo  read — wonderfully 
lively  funny  and  intelligent  writing." — Hilma  Wolifzer. 
POSEIDON  PRESS. 

THE  GROTESQUE,  by  Patrick  McGrath  "The  Gro- 
tesque is  extraordinnr  y,  something  a  <  ross  between, 
say,  Henry  James'  Turn  of  the  Screw  and  one  of  Iris 
Murdoch's  great  qothir  tales  It  is  a  wonderfully  inven- 
five,  sinister,  mar  abre  yet  r  ornir  portrait  ',1  I  ngland  in 
der  ay,  rj  novel  I  read  with  absolute  involvement  and  '•» 
hilaralion  MrGrath  is  a  masterful  prose  stylist,  The 


Grotesque  is  high  art." — John  Hawkes.  POSEIDON 
PRESS. 

MR.  FIELD'S  DAUGHTER,  by  Richard  Bausch.  Bausch 
the  prize-winning  author  of  'dazzling"  (Walker  Percy) 
stories,  who  has  oeen  hailed  as  "a  master"  by  Louise 
Erdich,  has  created  a  haunting,  beautifully  wrought 
novel  about  fathers  and  daughters,  love  and  loss,  and 
the  knotted  emotions  that  Dind  a  family  together. 
SIMON  AND  SCHUSTER 

BLUE  NUMBERS,  a  novel  by  Bruce  Goldsmith.  The  au- 
thor of  Strange  Ailments:  Uncertain  Cures  plots  a  tale 
full  of  action  and  twists  as  a  former  radical  under- 
ground newspaper  editor  attempts  to  revive  his  failing 
career  117  90  MERCURY  HOUSE. 
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IRISH  WINE,  a  navel  by  Dir  k  Wimmer  Searnus  Boyne's 
suir  nil-  r,  rudely  interrupted  by  ri  murder  attempt 
aa/nnsl  him  in  this  wise  and  witty  novel  about  what  men 
//ill  do  //lii-n  lin  y  n-ali/e  age  mrjy  have  advanlarjes 
over  youth.  $1 5.95.  MERCURY  HOUSE. 

THE  SLAVE  TRAIL,  a  novel  by  Alain  Gerber  lian-.lat.-d 
from  ihe  I  rem  h  by  I"  lemy  I  eggall  A  l'JS<  inalirif)  guest 
lo  unravel  the  mystery  af  '  realivily  is  ihr-  beginning  ol 
this  novel,  set  in  tin;  (  'iiibbr-an,  that  has  already  been 
honored  by  tin?  Ar  adernie  I  ranr  or,  SIH.V'j  Ml  Rr-  URY 
IK  >UM 

COMMON  HOUSES  IN  AMERICA'S  SMALL  TOWNS 
— The  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by 

John  A  lakle,  Robert  W  Kaslian,  and  Douglas  K 
Meyer.  Based  on  an  inventory  of  1 7,000  houses  in  20 


sample  towns — from  Apalachicola,  FL  to  Cazenovia, 
NY — Common  Houses  explores  how  Americans  house 
themselves  in  fhe  1980's.  The  authors  establish  a  geo- 
graphical field  guide  to  Ihe  American  common  house, 
houses  found  at  the  intersection  of  rural  and  urban 
America.  121  photographs,  77  line  illustrations,  and  82 
maps  and  charts.  f50.00,  cloth,  $25.00,  paper.  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  PRESS. 

THE  GOOD  TIMES  ARE  KILLING  ME,  by  Lynda  Barry 
is  the  story  of  Edna  Arkins'  coming  of  age: '  How  can  a 
song  do  tf  if  it  ^  lie  like  a  net  that  <  <>t<  lies  a  whole  entire 
day,  even  a  day  whose  gut1,  you  hale?"  "Ihr,  lunny,  in 
tricate  and  finally  heartbreaking  story  exquisitely  cap- 
tures American  childhood."  —  NYT  Book  Review. 
$16.95.  THE  REAL  COMET  PRESS. 
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MAVERICK 
POETS 


AN  ANTHOLOGY 


Edited  by  Steve  Kowlt 


THE  VOCATION  OF  A  TEACHER— Rhetorical  Occa- 
sions, 1967-1988,  by  Wayne  C.  Booth.  "(Booth)  re- 
counts 20  years  of  classroom  pleasures  and  frustra- 
tions . . .  ana  weaves  humorous  anecdotes  out  of  austere 
'occasions'  in  the  name  of  showing  the  resiliency  of 
American  education,  and  those  who  practice  it... 
Smashing  defense  of  a  noble  profession,  and  a  brilliant 
program  of  ideas  for  America's  educational  future." 
—  tfrkus  Reviews.  $24.95.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS 

THE  GRAYWOLF  ANNUAL  FIVE:  MULTI-CULTURAL 
LITERACY,  a  col  lection  of  provocative  essays  by  writers 
such  as  James  Baldwin,  Ishmael  Reed,  and  Michelle 
Cliff  which  offer  a  vision  of  America  as  a  mix  of  vital 
cultures.  "Commanding  and  persuasive." — Publishers 
Weekly.  $8.50,  paper.  GRAYWOLF  PRESS. 


THE  ILLUMINATING  ICON,  by  Anthony  Ugolnick.  An- 
thony Ugolnick.  an  American  of  Russian  descent, 
weaves  persona!  experience  with  incisive  observations 
on  Russian  literature,  philosophy,  theology,  and  history 
in  this  interpretation  of  modern  Russian  religious 
thought,  which  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans in  this  time  of  glasnost.  $18.95,  cloth.  WM.  B. 
EERDMANS  PUBLISHING 

THE  MAVERICK  POETS:  Stunningly  readable!  "The 
most  important  anthology  I've  come  across  in  years." 
— William  Packard.  Carver,  Olds,  Ginsberg,  Grahn  & 
3  dozen  other  unambiguous  &  passionate  poets  sing- 
ing in  the  mother  tongue.  Drawings  by  Charles  Bu- 
kowski  &  other  contributors.  $7.50,  paper;  $16.50, 
cloth.  GORILLA  PRESS. 


POWER  AND  POLITICS— The  Psychology  of  Soviet- 
American  Partnership  by  Jerome  S.  Bernstein.  Fore- 
words by  Edward  C.  Whitmont,  M.D.,  and  Senator 
Clairborne  Pell.  A  C.G  Jung  Foundation  Book.  "This  is 
an  important  book,  written  at  an  important  time.  It  chal- 
lenges much  conventional  thinking  on  issues  of  aggres- 
sion and  possible  paths  to  peace."  —  Senator 
Clairborne  Pell.  June,  1989.  1-617-424-0030.  $19.95, 
cloth.  SHAMBHALA  PUBLICATIONS. 

PRETEND  WE'VE  NEVER  MET,  short  stories  by  Jonis 
Agee.  An  impressive  debut  by  a  talented  new  voice  in 
fiction.  Agee  writes  with  haunting  insight  about  the 
small  towns  and  unpretentious  cities  of  the  Midwest 
and  the  people  who  inhabit  them.  National  Book 
Award  Winner  Tim  O'Brien  calls  Pretend  We've  Never 
Met  "the  work  of  a  passionate  spirit  and  a  dedicated 
artist.  I  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  who  values 
good  fiction."  $7.95,  paper.  GIBBS  M.  SMITH. 


WOMEN  OF  DEH  KOH:  LIVES  IN  AN  IRANIAN 
VILLAGE.  "The  real  inside  story  of  Iran,  of  its  people — 
is  told  in  this  book.  It  is  through  the  eyes  of  the  women 
who  live  in  a  small  village  that  Erika  Friedl  captures  the 
pain,  the  growth,  the  humanity  that  is  Iran." — Judy 
Woodruff,  Correspondent,  MacNeil/Lehrer  Newshour. 
$24.95,  cloth;  $1 0.95,  paper.  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION PRESS. 

WORDS  IN  TIME— A  Social  History  of  the  English 
Vocabulary.  Geoffrey  Hughes.  "A  deliciousiy  articu- 
late 'social  history'  of  the  vocabulary." — The  Washing- 
ton Post  Book  Wcrld.  "As  a  book  that  shows  how  words 
make  history,  "Words  in  Time"  has  few  peers,  if  any." — 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  A  fascinating  ana  sur- 
prising look  at  the  evolution  of  word  meanings  over  the 
last  thousand  years.  $24.95,  256  pp.  Toll  free  ordering: 
1  -800-638-3030.  BASIL  BLACKWELL 


Copies  of  all  books  advertised  in  "Further  Readings"  may  be  purchased  at  the  following  bookstores: 

Berkeley:  Cody's  Books,  2454  Telegraph  Ave.,  Berkeley,  CA  94704.  Chicago:  Barbara's  Bookstore,  Oak  P 
i5  East  First  Ave.,  Denver,  CO  80206.  NYC:  Saint  Mark's  Bookshop,  1 2  Sail 


Tattered  Cover  Bookstore,  2955 

10003.  Albuquerque:  Salt  of  the  Earth  Books,  2128  Central  S.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM  87106.  BifA 
Buffalo,  NY  14214.  Washington:  Chapters,  A  Literary  Bookstore,  1613  Eye  St.,  N.W,  Washington  DC 
shans,  Somerset  Towne  Center,  4270  Miller  Rd.,  Flint,  Ml  48507.  St.  Paul,  MN.:  Odegard  Books  I 
MN.  55105.  Nashville:  Davis-Kidd  Booksellers,  4007  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Nashville,  TN  37215.  Knoxvilie:  i 
Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxvilie,  TN  37916.  Memphis:  Davis-Kidd  Booksellers,  397  Perkins  Rd.  Extern 
Thack  eray's  Books,  Westgate  Village  Shopping  Center,  3301  W.  Central  Ave., Toledo,  OH  43606.  Dcfc 
22nd  St.,  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50265.  Portage,  Ml:  John  W.  Rollins  Bookseller,  6414  S.  West 
Rapids:  Schuler  Books,  2975  28th  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49508.  Lexington,  KY:  Joseph-Beth 
Nicholasville  Rd.,  Lexington,  KY  40503.  Ann  Arbor:  Borders  Book  Shop,  303  South  State  St., 
Book  Shop,  3655  Roswell  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA 30342.  Louisville,  KY:  Hawley-Cooke  Booksellers 
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LETTERS 


School  Days 

Shelby  Steele's  analysis  ("The  Re- 
coloring  of  Campus  Life,"  February] 
ot  the  "politics  of  difference"  that 
have  arisen  between  black  and  white 
students  on  university  campuses  is 
dead  on,  but  his  conclusion  is  too 
easy.  Steele  scolds  universities  for 
guiltily  giving  in  to  black  students'  de- 
mands for  more  separation,  instead  of 
helping  them  to  achieve  academic 
success.  He  urges  universities  to  em- 
phasize "commonality"  as  a  higher 
value  than  pluralism.  But  Steele 
doesn't  acknowledge  that  the  notion 
of  "common  ground"  has  itself  be- 
come a  question  of  racial  justice  these 
days.  What,  exactly,  ought  every  stu- 
dent who  desires  a  liberal  education 
read  and  know?  Should  the  required 
"Great  Books"  include  books  by  non- 
Western,  non-white  authors?  Or  is 
this  pandering  to  diversity  rather  than 
emphasizing  commonality?  Stanford 
and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  (where  I  teach)  were  recent- 
ly in  an  uproar  about  just  these  issues, 
but  the  battles  generated  more  heat 
than  light. 

Steele's  generation  was  lucky,  for 
in  the  Sixties  black  students  had  not 
yet  considered  the  substance  of  the 
university  curriculum  as  an  issue  of 
racial  justice,  and  thus  could  com- 
mit themselves  wholeheartedly  to  run- 
ning the  academic  race.  But  now  the 
issue  is  not  just  where  we  enter  the 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


race  but  where  we  are  going.  ( 
that  those  who  run  university 
predominantly  white  (as  Steel 
knowledges),  maybe  the  agitati< 
black  students  for,  say,  the  addit 
a  black  studies  department  doe 
stem  wholly  from  an  inferiority 
plex  but  also  arises  from  a 
founded  reluctance  to  allow 
administrators  and  faculty  to  ests 
what  commonality  ought  to  me 
evetyone. 

Angela  Harris 
Oakland,  Calif. 
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Shelby  Steele  seeks  complex 
events  that  headlines  have  sit 
fied — a  worthy  goal — but  his 
simplifies  much  that  is  comple 
case  in  point  is  his  belief  tha 
courses  offered  by  black,  won 
and  Asian  studies  departments  si 
be  incorporated  within  traditl 
academic  disciplines.  The  "'d 
ence'  departments,"  he  asserts, 
this  because  they  are  "too  inteii 
in  the  powet  theif  difference.  < 
bring."  But,  lest  we  forget,  these 
tive  power  centers  originated  in 
part  because  mainstream  critics 
sidered  the  subject  matter  of  the 
ference'  departments"  unwortl 
inclusion.  And  though  a  few  ft. 
upstarts  have  fallen  heavily  foij 
demic  appurtenances  such  as  jot 
and  endowed  chairs,  the  real 
tance  to  inclusive  curricula  c 
from  the  mainstream  critics 
may  disdain  separate  courses  m, 
Afro-American  litetature,  but 
would  rathet  tolerate  that  than 
Ftedetick  Douglass  alongside  of 
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)avid  Thoreau,  or  Zora  Neale  Hur- 
1  along  with  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
it  matters  are  otherwise  on  some 
npuses  does  not  refute  the  rule. 

>han  Kane 
dand,  Ore. 

ihelby  Steele's  dismay  at  those  stu- 
ts  who  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
(opportunities  offered  at  universi- 
is  justifiable.  It  is  disingenuous, 
'ever,  to  equate  laxity  in  class  (not 
unique  province  of  any  racial  or 
aic  group)  with  political  involve- 
it  on  campus.  Usually  it's  those  in- 
Giduals  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
ty: Id  around  them — the  political, 
.fljj  al,  and  economic  realities  they 
,J  inherit — who  make  the  poorest 
ents  and  the  most  uninvolved 
:ens.  The  militants  whom  Steele 
iemns  for  wasting  their  time  on 
pus  activism  when  they  "might  be 
er  off  spending  their  time  reading 
studying"  will  probably  be  the 
t  productive  citizens  of  the  future, 
y  are  the  ones  who  are  concerned 
it  what  happens  in  Washington 
the  world  beyond.  To  imply  that 
can-American  students  should 
be  involved  in  the  political  pro- 
on  campus — as  Steele  seems  to 
-comes  dangerously  close  to  de- 
g  that  they  have  a  real  stake  as 
:itizens  in  this  country. 


nea 


nee 


Vitt  Douglas  Kilgore 
idence,  R.I. 


<amples  of  "the  politics  of  differ- 
"  pound  us  in  the  face  every  day, 
intil  I  read  Shelby  Steele's  essay, 


nten  oted  whether  anyone  would  dare 


(pose  their  causes  and  effects. 
eseI  n  nearly  twenty-five,  a  member 
e  first  generation  to  grow  up  after 
:in  Luther  King  Jr.  rallied  Amer- 
i  his  dream.  Steele  would  find  me 
•  a  lot  like  the  whites  described  in 
ssay — exposed  to  the  new  age  of 
1  equality  since  childhood,  cer- 
that  "racist"  feelings  don't  exist 
ie,  yet  guilt-ridden  whenever 
cs  confront  whites  on  issues  cast 
cial  terms. 

le  "politics  of  difference"  have 
jred  the  most  powerful  notion  in 
's  dream:  that  his  children  and  all 
g  Americans  might  be  judged  not 
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JUST  ARRIVED  FROM  MOSCOW! 

A.  Soviet  artisans  crafted  these  exclusive,  limited 
edition  sweatshirts  by  hand,  creating  the  first  cotton 
imports  from  the  USSR  since  the  Russian  Revolution! 

The  workers  of  Moscow's  SYMBOL  Cooperative  used  only 
pure  cotton  and  bright  colors  on  red,  black,  or  white.  The 
eye-catching  designs  are  hand  silk  screened.  There 
are  only  400  numbered  shirts  in  this  edition. 

1  "Moscow  State 

$36.   (S,  M,  L,  XL.)  $3  Postage/Handling  university" 
(Since  the  limited  quantity  means  we  cannot  guarantee  your 
color  choice,  you  may  wish  to  specify  a  second  preference.) 

B.  Austrian  watch  designer  Lucas  Scheybal  dreamed  up  this 
fun  fashion  watch  to  celebrate  Glasnost.  The  "numbers"  spell 
Perestroika  in  Cryillic,  and  the  hands  resemble  workers'  tools 

High  quality  Swiss  construction  makes  it  shock  and  memt 
water  resistant.  Includes  a  one  year  warranty. 

$45.   (Black  on  Red.)  $2  Postage/Handling. 


C.  The  "brand  Glasnost"  catalog  of  Soviet  clothing  and  pop 
culture  has  a  wide  selection  of  fashion  pins,  underground  art 
and  music,  political  posters,  t-shirts,  books,  and  games. 

(Included  with  your  order.) 


Item  (A,  B  or  C)  Quantity  - 

Style  No  (1,  2,  3  or  4)  

Size  (S,  M,  L,  XL)  

Color        Red        Black  White 

Total  Enclosed:  


(NY  residents  please  add  8.25%  sales  tax 

NAME  

ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.APT*. 


.  STATE . 


.  ZIP  CODE. 


457  Broome  Street 
New  York,  NY  10013  | 


10%  of  proceeds  donated  to  Armenian  Relief  Fund    (212)  334-0006 


Let  this  friendly  bug 
point  you  to  happy  hours. . . 

Spider  Watch 

Only  $2925* 

But  read  the  ad  for  an  even  better  deal! 


n  one  of  their  more  playful  moments,  the  clever 
.designers  of  rodell-7  have  come  up  with  this 
delightful  Spider  Watch— a  tribute  to  ecology  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  handsome  and  entertaining  time- 
pieces of  the  season.  The  dial  is  an  artful  spider  web, 
'and  instead  of  the  mundane  second  hand,  a  beautiful  little 
spider  makes  its  way  around,  inspecting  its  web,  perhaps  looking 
i  fat  fly— or  just  telling  you  the  seconds. 
But  don't  let  the  lightheartedness  of  the  Spider  Watch  fool  you.  It's 
a  quality  product— rodell-7  wouldn't  have  put  its  name  on  it  if  it  weren't. 
It's  steered  by  a  quality  Japanese  quartz  movement.  It's  black  anodized,  features 
a  white  spider  web  dial,  and  comes  with  a  beautiful  black  leather  strap. 
Don't  worry  if  your  Spider  Watch— itsy  bitsy  spider  and  all— should  fall  into  the 
water  spout:  It's  water  resistant  to  30  feet. 
We  are  the  exclusive  importers  of  rodell-7  watches  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
can  bring  you  this  charming  watch  for  just  $29.95.  Bi 
Buy  two  for  $59.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  ompltmem 
FREE!  Give  yourself  a  lift  with  this  attractive  watch-  i 
timekeeper:  order  your  Spider  Watch(es)  today! 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 
TOLL  FREE  (800)  621-1203 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

Please  give  order  #2515  E910.  If  you  prefer,  mail 
check  or  card  authorization  and  expiration.  We 
need  daytime  phone  for  all  orders  and  issuing 
bank  for  charge  orders.  We  cannot  ship  without 
this.  UPS/insurance  $4.95  for  one  Spider  Watch, 
$6.95  for  three.  Add  sales  tax  for  CA  delivery.  You 
have  30-day  return  and  one  year  warranty. 


For  Quantity  asdevs  (100 -.-S  witfc  jwmt  company 
logo' on  the  dial,  caH  Mr.  Ei-nesS  Gwvwd,  oar 
WhoIesale/fVemlam  Manages;  a!  {415*  543-6570 
or  write  him  at  the  address  below. 

B'jRcs  1967       x  •*  31 5; 
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31  TbWRsend  Street.  San  Franci 
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The  Concise  Columbia  Dictionary 

of  Quotations 

Edited  by  Robert  Andrews 

Here's  a  sparkling  collection  of  over 
6,000  remarks  and  witticisms,  judge- 
ments and  observations  on  virtually 
every  topic  worth  speaking  or  writing 
about:  love  and  lying,  business  and  mar- 
riage, death  and  dinner  parties 

From  Woody  Allen  and  Mae  West  to 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Aristotle,  the  people 
are  as  varied  as  the  topics,  so  you're 
certain  to  find  surprises  of  pithy  wit  as 
well  as  phrases  chosen  for  their 
elegance. 

Organised  by  topic  and  indexed  by 
source,  this  fun,  browsable  reference  is 
ideal  for  finding  just  the  right  saying 
April  •  343  pp.  •  $19.95 
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Discover  some 
great  thoughts  .  .  . 
with  some  great 
companions 


loin  .1  (  th-.u  Books 

Reading  and 
1  )iscussi(  >n  Group 


For  FRBE  information  about  Grot  Books 
reading  and  discussion  croups,  call 
1-800-222-5870  [ext.  A  !K  |.  In  Illinois,  call 
(312)  332-5870.  Or  mail  this  coupon  to: 

The  Great  Books  Foundation 

A  nonprofit  educational  corporation 
Department  A  w 
I  i  isi  i  int. >n  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061  I 
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by  the  color  of  their  skin,  hut  hy  the 
content  of  their  character.  We  who 
have  grown  up  to  cherish  that  dream 
have  despaired  .is  affirmative  ac- 
tion—  the  practice  of  appealing  to 
past  injuries  to  justify  present  special 
treatment  for  the  victims — has  sowed 
anew  the  seeds  of  rac  ial  tension  in  our 
generation. 

We  despair,  too,  when  we  listen  to 
black  leaders  claim  Kind's  mantle 
while  trumpeting  the  "politics  of  dif- 
ference." Other  minority  ".roups  haw- 
seen  the  power  inherent  in  this  tactic 
and  have  split  the  nation  a  dozen 
ways.  It  we  are  to  realize  the  dream, 
We  must  disavow  practices  that  divide 
in  the  name  i  >l  equality 

Todd  von  Kampen 
I  >es  M<  tines,  l<  iwa 

In  Shelhy  Steele's  words,  "Today's 

bla<  I  and  white  c  ollege  students 
.  .  .  have  had  more  opportunities  to 
km  >u  ea<  1 1  "i  I tei  than  any  pr< :\  it  his 
generation  in  American  history."  My 
own  experience  during  years  of  teach- 
ing is  that  today's  white  and  black  stu- 
dents understand  ea<  hoi  her  only 
superficially.  Students  may  interact  in 
1 1 ie  s<  h  « 'I  sel nil!:  limn  pre-s<  In » >l 
through  high  sc  hool  and  si  ill  be  amaz- 
ingly incapable  oi  understanding  one 

another's  responses  to  the  world. 

I  lie  understanding;  of  cultural  dif- 
ferences  is  a  profound  kind  of  learn- 
iii!'  wi  mi  i  mly  with  diffic  ulty.  And 
for  this  reason,  we,  as  a  society,  tend 
to  come  to  oca  mvmodation  rather  than 
genuine  understanding. 

John  Arthos  /> 
[Address  unknown] 

The  cause  of  resentment  hy  white 
students — and  taxpayers — is  not 
1 1. 1 1. 1  lo  disc  over:  they  are  tired  i  il  see 
ing  university  positions  being  given 
to  people  who  haven't  earned  them, 
don't  perform  adequately  when  they 
get  them,  and  aren't  paying  lor  them. 

( leorge  1  )ykc 
(  ialena,  III. 

I  ong  before  they  could  spell  "col- 
lege," the  young  adults  now  in  atten 
June  at  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  had  already  re<  eived  rat  e 


related  signals  from  theii  par 

I  'diversity  life,  intellectually  libt 
my,  though  it  may  he,  comes  too 
in  the  game.  The  die  is  cast  in  c 

In  m  id  and  for  most  Ainei  i<  .ins 
never  be  changed. 

Torn  Zu/c 
Hoboken,  N.J. 

German  Guilt? 

Cynthia  Ozick's  "private  rr 
imperative"  impels  hei  to  hoy 
Germany  |"Why  I  Won't  (it 
(  iermany,"  Readings,  February], 
slu  acquiesce  to  a  perceived  "pri  '■' 
pie  of  surrogacy."  Thus,  she  refusi 
si. aid  in  tor  the  murdered  genera 
oi  c  lerman  born  lews  over  the  aj 
fifty.  Yet  she  seizes  on  an  anecc 
,u  1 1  huh  iii  impute  a  sum >gate  1 1 
bility  in  today  's  non-Jewish  ( ien 
whi '  .ue  yi lungei  than  fifty.  She 
gests  thai  i  me  pai  l  i<  ulai  w<  iman, 
ten  years  after  the  war,  is  account 
for  tin'  Minted  patriotism  of  hei 
dier  father  (who  was  a  teenager  di 
t  In  wai )  and  her  three  war-dead 
c  les.  Indeed,  she  prescribes  for 
woman  a  c  ultural  meditation  on! 
mind  ol  her  grandfather     a  the' 

gian  who  sent  foui  of  Ins  suns 
war. 

Ozick  pi!  urn  lies  ,in  engaged  eth 
"moral  improvement."  One  won 
whether  her  belief  in  inherited 
helps  hei  to  achieve  the  "sell-tr' 
formation"  that  she  finds  so  lac  kit 
(  ierman  i  ulture. 


t  'harles  I  lansmarm 
Briarwood,  N.Y. 

(  Vi 1 1 1 1 1 . i  *.  l.'ii  k's  essay  cpitoil' 

the  unforgiving  bitterness  that 
lews  harbor  against  Germans.  It 


hei  .  Hue    I  i  ,11  eel    Willi  si  >ine  ai 

never-ending  source  of  materia 
books,  television  shows,  films, 
diatribes  such  as  hers.  We  toryet 
C  iermany  perpetrated  horrors  agi 
its  European  neighbors,  invacj 
their  lands,  slaughtering  their  am 
bombing  then  cities,  and  subje< 
the  conquered  to  a  detfradin",,  pur 
ing  occupation.  Il  I  were  a  Pol  ''Suing 
Frenchman,  or  a  Russian,  I  wi 
have  .i  hard  l ime  forgiving  those 
pie  w  ho  had  visited  such  destruc 
ii|>i  hi  my  land.  And  yet  we  have 
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J  these  countries  to  forgive,  and 
to  join  in  multinational  unions, 
surprisingly  enough,  they  have. 

as  J.  Vecchio 
yvale,  Calif. 

vo  and  amen  to  Cynthia  Ozick. 
tor  those  readers  who  will  write 

plaintively  admonish  "forgive 
rget" — let  them  volunteer  to  go 
;st  Germany.  We  need  someone 

ck  out  the  chemical-war  fac- 

Ailsom 

\rbor,  Mich. 

n  a  German-born,  Jewish  survi- 
the  Holocaust,  and  I  am  sad- 
that  a  writer  of  Cynthia  Ozick's 

;tion  refuses  to  set  foot  in  Ger- 
Her  decision  will  not  undo  the 
;iust.  Nor  will  her  resistance 

bute  to  resolving  the  scourge  of 

emitism. 

cannot  raise  the  dead.  But  we 
>nor  them  by  working  for  peace 
own  time. 

D.  Blumenthal 
fork  Cry 

'Em 

ike  to  pursue  the  now-infamous 
itive  by  George  Bush  to  "read 
s,"  the  origin  of  which  Stan  Lee 
J  in  the  February  Readings 
t's  Lips:  A  Historical  Note"|. 

an  old  Navy  man  (twenty 
,  and  Bush's  remark  struck  a 

Telling  sea  stories  is  a  common 
3  pass  time  on  long  voyages. 

telling  tiiles,  invariably  some 
would  break  wind — perhaps  be- 
we  had  beans  for  breakfast  ev- 
turday.  The  retort  of  disgust, 
|  again,  sweet  lips,"  would  fol- 
ifhout  (ail. 

iident  Bush  was  once  Navy.  I  )id 
an  .  .  .  ?  Nah. 

mdton 
'iego 

to  flog  this  poor  old  horse  nl 
m  [Letters,  March|,  but  I  have 

e  issue  with  (mil  M;inus, 
He  did  nor  see  the  killing  of 


Meredith  I  lunter,  a  black  teenager,  at 
the  1969  Rolling  Stones'  concert  in 
Altamont,  and  so  he  bases  his  ac- 
count of  it  on  the  report  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  grand  jury's  hearing 
concerning  Hunter's  death.  What 
seems  odd  is  that  Marcus  chooses  to 
believe  only  the  testimony  of  the  one 
man — in  a  crowd  of  ar  least 
300,000 — who  said  that  Hunter  was 
stabbed  before  he  pulled  a  gun.  The 
other  major  witnesses  before  the 
grand  jury,  among  them  Hunter's 
date,  described  the  action  as  1  ob- 
served it  and  the  way  it  was  captured 
by  the  camera  ol  Albert  Maysles  |co- 
producer  of  the  film  Gimme  Shelter] — 
with  Hunter  being  stabbed  directly 
after  he  pulled  his  pistol.  God  knows 
it  matters  not  to  Hunter  at  this  date, 
but  given  the  context  of  Marcus's  ar- 
gument— the  ethics  of  writing  histo- 
ry— he  might  have  concluded  with 
the  words  "that  is  what  one  man 
said,"  rather  than  the  grandiose  and 
unproven  "that  is  what  actually 
happened." 

Stanley  Booth 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Seeing  Blindness 

"Gone  Blind,"  an  essay  by  Otto 
Fricdrich  in  the  March  issue,  perpet- 
uates some  of  the  worsr  stereotypes 
and  misconceptions  about  blindness. 
The  journal  that  Friedrich  kept  dur- 
ing his  four  days  ol  blindness,  under- 
gone (or  medical  reasons,  offers  an 
interesting  a<  count  of  the  sudden  loss 
of  vision.  The  anxieties  that  he  expe- 
rienced are  shared  hy  many  newly 
blind  persons,  as  well  as  their  families 
and  friends.  But  his  assumptions 

about  blindness  are  holdovers  (roiu 
the  Dark  Ages  and  should  not  remain 
unchallenged. 
Friedrich's  chronicle  exemplifies 

what  a  sighted  person  imagines  blind 
ness  to  be.  The  blind  do  need  help  ini- 
tially in  gaining  the  training  and  tools 
that  will  allow  them  to  participate 

billy  in  society  and  to  hold  jobs  ap- 
propriate to  their  abilities.  Such  train- 
ing is  available.  But  blind  persons 
wishing  to  work  still  face  a  high  un- 
employmeni  rate.  This  needless  waste 
ol  human  potential  is,  perhaps,  large  - 
ly due  to  ignorance  and  fear  on  the 
parr  of  prospective  employers.  Frie 
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i  Speak 
Spanish 
like  a 
diplomat ! 

What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible?  Foreign  service  per- 
sonnel, that's  who.  Members  of  Ameri- 
ca's diplomatic  corps  are  assigned  to 
U.S.  embassies  abroad,  where  they  must 
be  able  to  converse  fluently  in  every 
situation. 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  Span- 
ish just  as  these  diplomatic  person- 
nel do  —  with  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute's  Programmatic  Spanish 
Courses.  You'll  Team  Latin  American 
Spanish  recorded  by  native  speakers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing 
this  course.  It's  by  far  the  most  effective 
way  to  learn  Spanish  at  your  own  con- 
venience and  at  your  own  pace. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
cassettes  and  accompanying  textbook. 
Simply  follow  the  spoken  and  written 
instructions,  listening  and  repeating.  By 
the  end  of  the  course,  you'll  be  learning 
and  speaking  entirely  in  Spanish! 

This  course  turns  your  cassette 
player  into  a  "teaching  machine." 
With  its  unique  "programmatic"  learning 
method,  you  set  your  own  pace  —  testing 
yourself,  correcting  errors,  reinforcing 
accurate  responses. 

The  FSI's  Programmatic  Spanish 
Course  comes  in  two  volumes,  each 
shipped  in  a  handsome  library  binder. 
Order  either,  or  save  10%  by  ordering 
both: 

I  I  Volume  I:  Basic.  12  cassettes 
(17  hr.),  manual,  and  464-p.  text.  $1 75 

[  I  Volume  II:  Intermediate.  8  cassettes 
(12  hr.),  manual,  and  61 4 -p.  text.  $  145 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax) 


TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  PLEASE  CALL 
TOLL-FREE  NUMBER:  1  -800-243- 1 234. 


To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order  -  or  charge  to  your 
credit  card  (AmEx,  VISA,  MasterCard, 
Diners)  by  enclosing  card  number,  expi- 
ration date,  and  your  signature. 

The  Foreign  Service  institute's 
Spanish  course  Is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Try  it  for  three  weeks  if 
you're  not  convinced  it's  the  fastest, 
easiest,  most  painless  way  to  learn 
Spanish,  return  il  and  we'll  refund  every 
penny  you  paid  Order  today1 


I 
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1 


190  course-, 
also  available 
Our  17th  year 
Audio-Forum 
Room  C517 
96  Broad  Si . 
Guilford,  CT  06437 
1203)  45S  ■:>79- 
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NEW  FOR  1989 
Edmund  Wilson 

A  Critic  for  Our  Time 

Janet  Groth 

"It  is  one  of  the  best  studies  of 
Wilson  I  have  seen  and  deserves 
every  success." — Leon  Edel 
350pp.       cloth  $29.95 

Returning  to  the  Scene 

Blake  Edwards,  Volume  2 

William  Luhr  and  Peter  Lehman 
In  this  second  volume,  the  authors 
continue  their  critical  analysis  of 
the  films  of  one  of  America's  most 
prolific  film  directors.  Illustrated. 
320pp.       cloth  $29.95 
paper  $14.95 

Willa  Cather  Living 

A  Personal  Record 

Edith  Lewis 

Foreword  by  Marilyn  Arnold 
Not  only  a  classic  biography  of  a 
great  writer,  this  memoir  by  Willa 
Cathet's  constant  companion  and 
literary  executrix  deserves  close 
attention  in  its  own  right. 
240pp.       cloth  $22.95 
paper  $12.95 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Giant: 
Thomas  Wolfe 

Correspondence  of  Edward  C.  AswelJ 
and  Elizabeth  Nowell,  1949-1958 

Edited  by  Mary  Aswell  Doll 
and  Clara  Stites 

"The  (letters]  ...  are  fascinating  for 
their  insights  on  two  brilliant  people, 
as  well  as  for  their  insights  on  Wolfe 
specifically  and  American  literature 
in  general." — Columbia  Missourian 
Magazine 

290  pp.       cloth  $27.95 
The  Other  Martin  Buber 

Recollections  of  His  Contemporaries 

Edited  by  Haim  Gordon 
Through  the  eyes  of  his  contempo- 
raries, we  see  that  Mattin  Buber,  the 
existentialist,  is  more  complex  than 
his  writings  indicate,  suggesting 
something  of  the  difficult  reality 
with  which  Buber  was  confronted 
very  early  on. 
196  pp.       cloth  $18.95 

Ohio  University  Press 

Department  H,  Scott  Quadrangle 
Athens,  OH  45101 


drich's  journal  only  reinforces  such 
fears.  For  example,  word  processing 
equipment  that  uses  synthetic  speech 
technology  can  free  a  blind  writer 
from  dependency  on — to  use  Frie- 
drich's  dismal  phrase — "some  subur- 
ban stenographer." 

The  assumption  that  a  blind  person 
cannot  write  well  is  ludicrous.  Some 
of  the  best  writers  in  the  Western 
canon  wrote  in  spite  ot  blindness  or 
severe  vision  impairment.  Even  it 
we  are  not  sure  that  there  was  a 
Homer,  we  do  know  about  Milton, 
Joyce,  Borges,  and  Thurber,  to  men- 
tion a  few.  On  what  grounds  does 
Friedrich  base  his  conjecture  that, 
blind,  he  would  be  reduced  to  writing 
potboilers? 

Friedrich  even  insinuates  that 
thinking  is  impaired  by  loss  of  vision. 
Yet  during  his  brief  confinement,  he 
gained  new  insights  from  the  familiar 
material  with  which  he  passed  the 
time. 

Vision,  in  a  poetic  sense,  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  eyesight. 

Joanne  Lucas 
Waldport,  Ore. 

Inside  the  Cell 

You  would  not  believe  how  many 
letters  I  have  received  here  in  prison 
from  all  over  the  country  regarding 
my  piece  "Poetry  in  Solitary"  [Read- 
ings], which  appeared  in  the  March 
issue.  They  are  still  arriving  daily. 
Your  readers  are  a  multitude  of  gener- 
ous people,  and  I  cannot  possibly  ac- 
cept their  kind  offers. 

But  out  of  all  the  letters  I've  re- 
ceived, one  stands  out.  It  is  a  cry  of 
despair  from  a  man  in  a  mental  hospi- 
tal. When  1  first  received  his  strange 
letter  I  didn't  know  what  to  think.  It 
was  written  in  five  different  colored 
inks  in  a  handwriting  that  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  out.  I  struggled 
through  it  slowly — word  by  word — 
trying  to  decipher  its  meaning,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  a  tingle  run  up  the 
back  of  my  neck.  I  realized  that  across 
the  chasm  of  time  and  space,  a  terribly 
wounded  mind  had  written  to  me  in  a 
compassionate  attempt  to  share  that 
bond  that  only  the  imprisoned  know. 
The  demons  of  his  mind  wreaked  hav- 
oc on  his  endeavor  at  self-expression. 
Yet  there  glowed  a  dim  but  unmistak- 


able empathy.  From  a  hospital 
thousands  of  miles  away,  a  to, 
soul  had  taken  to  flight.  I  held  H  Id 
ter  and  studied  it  as  I  paced  my  elf 
hours.  Finally,  unable  to  conce  Ta 
on  anything  else,  I  lay  down  (  n 
bunk.  At  last  I  escaped  into  a  tn  bl 
sleep. 

But  before  dawn  lit  my  cell,  l'fr>| 
up  once.  I  felt  that  tingling  sen  ti 
again  and  sat  up  in  bed — in  the  ail 
ness  I  heard  a  rustling  and  tlutte^gj 
wings  outside  my  cell  window.  jj  . 

Paul  Ray  Sheffield 
Vernal,  Utah 


Straight  Talk  for  Ted 

An  open  letter  to  Ted  Nugtj 
response  to  his  letter  ["Call  M] 
Hunter,"  Readings,  March]: 


Dear  Ted, 

I've  just  read  your  letter  to 
L.  Gibbs,  the  animal  rights  aj 
who  complained  about  your  "si 
tering"  a  black  bear.  1  couldn'tl 
with  you  more  that  sufferind 
death  is  nature's  way.  It's  time| 
animal  rights  people  heard 
straight  talk.  But  you  didn't 
enough  when  you  urged  Gibbs  i 
your  fat  ass  out  of  the  office"  a| 
nature.  She  should  walk  arourl 
Lower  East  Side  in  New  Yorll 
during  a  bad  winter.  It's  not  just 
ing  deer  that  suffer  in  the  cold] 
about  a  "mass,  slow,  lingering  dj 
I  mean,  let's  get  real  for  onq 
come  out  with  it:  Why  not 
"national  harvest"  of  the  home 

And  what  about  this  so-callet 
abuse.'    Anyone    who  comj 
about  that  obviously  doesn't 
what  occurs  in  a  mandrill  c 
Well,  I  do — they're  a  type 
boon — and  anyone  who  says 
abuse  is  unnatural  is  just  flaunt 
or  her  pathetic  ignorance. 

The  point  is,  Ted — as  yoJfej 
ize — there  are  a  lot  of  sentirT 
people  out  there  who  talk  abo 
ture  but  wouldn't  recognize  it  i 
them  on  the  nose.  I  feel  sot 
them:  their  ignorance  prevents 
from  seeing  the  "beautiful  wc 
truth  and  experience,"  as  you 
beautifully  put  it.  Thanks  again 

Richard  Marshall 
Otego,  N.Y. 
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NOTEBOOK 

Vietnam  diary 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


re  be  one  principle  more  deeply  root- 
nan  any  other  in  the  mind  of  every 
rican,  it  is  that  we  should  have  noth- 

0  do  with  conquest. 
— Thomas  Jefferson 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  February  8 
's  possible  that  I've  been  talking 
to  very  polite  people,  but  as  yet 
ven't  come  across  anybody  who 
ns  to  bear  any  ill  will  toward 
;rica  and  Americans.  The  impres- 
is  tentative  and  subject  to  change 
tout  notice.  I  arrived  three  days 
on  a  plane  from  Paris,  traveling 

1  a  British  television  crew  on  a  visa 
;d  in  London,  and  the  extent  of 
knowledge  is  as  meager  as  the  sc- 
on of  postcards  sold  by  the  blind 
on  Tu  Do  Street.  I  don't  speak 

language,  and  I'm  almost  always 
tie  company  of  government  offi- 
..  Never  before  having  been  in 
nam,  I  lack  secondary  sources  of 
rmation  as  well  as  a  basis  of  com' 
son  with  the  attitudes  in  effect 
ng  the  war. 

ven  so,  I'm  struck  by  the  absence 
alpable  resentment.  Given  the 
(station  visited  upon  this  country 
Vmerican  armies  over  a  period  of 
ity  years,  I  would  have  thought 
quite  a  few  people  might  express, 
t  least  retain,  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
•  Apparently  not.  The  Vietnam- 
vhom  I  encounter  in  the  markets, 

rries,  in  hotel  elevators  and  res- 
ants  laugh  at  my  long  nose  and 
e  a  point  of  saying  that  they're 
)y  to  know  I'm  an  American, 
y  try  their  musical  variations  of 
ish  (recently  learned  or  long  re- 
lbered)  and  tell  me  that  they  have 
ids,  yes,  or  relatives,  you  see,  in 
fornia,  New  York,  and  Louisiana. 

children  wear  baseball  caps 
ced  with  the  insignia  of  American 
orations  and  T-shirts  promoting 
onna  and  Coca-Cola.  It  is  the 


third  day  of  Tet,  and  the  city  is  loud 
with  the  beeping  of  horns  (on  motor- 
bikes), the  music  of  radios,  and  the 
continuous  rattle  of  firecrackers. 

At  Maxim's,  by  all  reports  the  best 
and  most  expensive  restaurant  be- 
tween Bangkok  and  Singapore,  the 
tinseled  signs  pasted  on  the  walls  wish 
everybody  (in  English  as  well  as  Viet- 
namese) Happy  New  Year.  The  res- 
taurant offers  an  eclectic  menu 
(Peking  duck,  steak  au  poivre,  sea 
slugs,  and  shark  fins),  and  a  string  or- 
chestra plays  sentimental  arrange- 
ments of  "Yesterday,"  "I  Just  Called 
to  Say  I  Love  You,"  and  the  theme 
from  Doctor  Zhivago.  The  musicians 
never  smile.  On  three  successive 
nights  I  have  listened  to  them  play  the 
same  tunes  in  precisely  the  same  se- 
quence— as  if  they  were  assembling 
bicycles  instead  of  manufacturing  the 
pathos  of  the  Occident. 

Upstairs  in  the  discotheque  (so 
dark  and  so  oddly  lighted  that  every- 
one's teeth  glow  like  phosphorus), 
boys  and  girls  who  don't  look  much 
older  than  thirteen  waltz  with  the  me- 
ticulous precision  of  marionettes.  A 
Vietnamese  gentleman  seated  at  the 
bar,  in  the  company  of  a  bottle  of 
Johnnie  Walker  that  sells  for  $7, 
identifies  himself  as  "import-export" 
and  remarks  on  the  suppleness  with 
which  his  countrymen  adjust  to  his- 
torical circumstance.  The  Vietnam- 
ese, he  says,  have  assigned  the 
"American  war"  to  the  past — to  the 
archive  of  wars  that  they  have  been 
fighting  for  2,000  years,  against  the 
Mongols  and  the  Chinese  as  well  as 
the  Japanese  and  the  French. 

The  incident  yesterday  at  Cu  Chi, 
a  town  thirty  miles  north  of  the  city, 
suggests  that  maybe  the  gentleman  is 
right.  The  television  crew  set  up  a 
camera  on  the  old  Highway  1  where, 
on  June  8,  1972,  a  young  Vietnamese 
girl  was  set  aflame  by  napalm  bombs. 


The  next  day's  photograph — of  a  na- 
ked child  running  in  terror  from  the 
fire  in  which  she  had  been  clothed — 
instantly  became  the  symbol  of  the 
war's  aimless  cruelty.  The  director  of 
the  television  documentary  envi- 
sioned a  sequence  dissolving  from 
time  past  to  time  present — from  the 
film  of  the  terrified  girl  to  me  standing 
on  the  same  stretch  of  road  and  talk- 
ing about  the  political  effect  of  the 
media  images  that  forced  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  bear  witness  to  the  kill- 
ing done  in  their  name. 

But  where,  exactly,  was  the  same 
stretch  of  road?  Our  translator  Mrs. 
Thuc,  who  had  worked  during  the  war 
for  the  press  agency  in  Hanoi,  ques- 
tioned the  villagers  in  the  roadside 
houses  and  food  stalls.  The  houses, 
most  of  them  made  of  mud  and  thatch 
and  sticks,  backed  onto  rice  paddies 
in  which  the  new  plants  showed  a  sur- 
face of  delicate  but  brilliant  green.  In 
the  distance  I  could  see  two  women 
walking  behind  water  buffalo. 

After  about  an  hour,  Mrs.  Thuc  re- 
turned with  the  brother  of  the  girl  in 
the  photograph.  The  girl,  it  turned 
out,  had  survived  her  burns  and  be- 
come an  official  celebrity  in  Vietnam. 
Her  brother,  a  smiling  and  obliging 
man  in  his  early  thirties,  explained 
that  she  was  now  studying  medicine 
in  Havana.  Having  also  been  wound- 
ed in  the  same  bombing  raid  that 
killed  his  six-yea!  old  brother,  he  re- 
membered well  the  precise  turn  in  the 
road.  He  showed  it  to  us  as  it  wc  were 
tourists  come  to  admire  a  public  mon- 
ument. The  scene  proved  difficult 
to  film  because  of  the  traffic  and  be- 
cause of  the  children — curious  and 
barefoot  and  numbering  in  the  hun- 
dreds— who  gathered  around  the 
camera  in  the  hope  of  spectacle.  I  he 
brother  took  it  upon  himself  to  be 
helpful.,  gesturing  furiously  at  the 
drivers  of  buses  and  horse  carts  and 
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exhorting  the  children  to  silence. 

Maybe  it  is  only  the  Americans 
who  still  harry  themselves  with  the 
memory  of  the  war.  In  Ho  Chi  Mmh 
City  this  week  1  have  counted  no 
fewer  than  three  American  television 
crews— CBS,  NBC,  and  PBS — as- 
signed to  the  same  company  of 
American  combat  veterans  who  have 
been  touring  the  country  in  search  of 
answers  to  questions  that  none  of 
them  know  how  to  ask.  In  my  own 
mind  I  notice  that  the  war  is  still  pres- 
ent. Late  at  night,  from  a  fifth-floor 
window  of  the  old  Caravelle  Hotel,  I 
find  myself  looking  down  into  the 
emptiness  of  Lam  Son  Square  with 
the  absurd  thought  that  some  sort  of 
wraith  or  apparition  will  turn  up  with 
a  prepared  statement.  In  the  shadow 
of  the  opera  house,  I  look  for  an  army 
colonel,  resplendent  in  starched 
uniform,  bringing  a  bulletin  from 
General  Westmoreland's  headquarters 
at  MACV,  or  a  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent, eager  and  self-impor- 
tant, squinting  at  his  notes  in  the 
poor  light. 

February  9 

In  an  amusement  park  yesterday 
afternoon  I  noticed  what  looked  to  be 
the  hull  of  a  wrecked  Chinook  heli- 
copter, painted  blue  and  yellow  and 
pressed  into  service  as  a  playground 
toy.  Earlier  this  morning,  on  the  roof 
of  what  was  once  the  American  em- 
bassy, I  picked  up  a  shell  casing, 
which,  conceivably,  could  have  con- 
tained the  last  round  fired  from  the 
last  outpost  of  American  empire  in 
Indochina.  Otherwise,  except  for  the 
deformed  fetuses  lined  up  in  rows  on 
the  shelves  of  the  hospital  laboratory, 
I  can  see  no  trace  of  the  war.  Most  of 
the  junked  military  equipment  the 
Vietnamese  transformed  into  bicycles 
or  sold  as  scrap  to  the  Japanese.  The 
fetuses,  many  of  them  stillborn  after 
eight  or  nine  months  in  utero,  contin- 
ue to  be  collected  from  women  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  Agent  Orange.  The 
tiny,  surreal  figures  stare  out  of  glass 
jars  displayed  on  three  walls  of  a  fairly 
large  room,  bearing  witness  to  the 
wonders  of  modern  military  science.  I 
saw  a  child  with  three  faces  superim- 
posed on  a  single  head,  another  with  a 
large  eye  instead  of  a  nose,  still  others 
with  webbed  feet  or  hands  and  ears 


protruding  from  their  chests. 

The  sequence  at  the  embassy  later 
that  afternoon  took  a  long  time  to  ar- 
range because  the  director  wanted  to 
match  the  angle  of  the  light  with  the 
film  of  American  helicopters  lifting 
off  the  roof  in  April  1975.  The  navi- 
gational markings  were  still  visible  on 
the  concrete,  and  without  looking  at 
the  footage,  I  could  still  see  the 
crowds  pushing  at  the  gate  and  the 
hands  raised  in  futile  entreaty  toward 
the  final  chance  of  escape. 

While  waiting  for  the  sun  to 
drop  nearer  the  horizon,  I  wandered 
through  the  vacant  ruin  of  the  em- 
bassy and  tried  to  imagine  the  urgent 
comings  and  goings  of  the  American 
officials  bent  on  teaching  the  Viet- 
namese the  lessons  of  democracy  and 
forced  to  comfort  themselves  with  so 
many  shabby  lies.  They  had  to  pre- 
tend that  South  Vietnam  was  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  that  it  was  governed 
under  the  rules  of  proper  constitution- 
al authority,  and  that  it  had  been 
treacherously  attacked  across  an  in- 
ternational border  by  a  foreign  enemy 
from  the  communist  north. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  this  was 
true.  South  Vietnam  was  manufac- 
tured in  Washington,  D.C. ,  an  artifi- 
cial state  engaged  in  a  civil  war, 
subject  to  the  whim  of  American  poli- 
cy and  money,  ruled  by  a  succession 
of  second-rate  politicians  unable  to 
command  the  loyalty  or  affection  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

But  the  American  government 
couldn't  afford  to  see  or  know  any- 
thing it  didn't  wish  to  see  or  know. 
Not  having  much  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  American  commanders,  both 
military  and  civilian,  substituted  the 
data  bases  of  preferred  fiction  for  the 
texts  of  inconvenient  fact.  Transpos- 
ing the  war  into  the  currency  of  debits 
and  credits,  they  spoke  of  "kill  ratios" 
and  "body  counts,"  of  "lucrative  tar- 
gets" and  "acceptable  rates  of  return." 
They  defined  the  enemy  as  raw  mate- 
rial to  be  processed  into  the  commod- 
ity of  victory.  American  soldiers  were 
carried  on  the  books  as  costs  of  pro- 
duction—  like  flares  or  radios  or  boxes 
of  ammunition.  Aircraft  dropped 
bombs  on  symbolic  map  coordinates, 
not  for  any  tactical  reason  but  in  order 
to  send  what  the  Pentagon  called 
"bomb-o-grams"  announcing  Ameri- 


ca's courage  and  resolve.  Wh;i 
real  was  the  image  of  the  war  th 
peared  on  the  embassy's  flowi 
and  computer  screens.  What  w; 
real  was  the  experience  of  pain, : 
ing,  mutilation,  and  death. 

But  now  the  computers  were 
and  so  were  the  map  overlap 
most  of  the  lights.  Through  a  w 
thick  with  cobwebs  1  could  se 
dogs  playing  with  a  rag,  and  I 
hear,  somewhere  not  far  oft,  the 
ing  of  horns  and  a  radio  playii 
Blue  Danube  waltz. 

Haiun,  Febnii 
On  the  flight  north,  the  Air 
nam  plane  (a  Soviet  Ilyushin)  f 
the  curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonki 
Mrs.  Thuc,  peeling  orange 
nounces  the  names  of  the  cities 
coast — Da  Nang,  Hue,  Qua~ 
The  names  remind  me  of  old  n 
per  photographs  of  American  s 
in  attitudes  of  exhaustion  and 
of  news  conferences  at  which 
dents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
standing  behind  the  same 
House  lectern,  reading  newly 
lists  and  statistical  projectio 
peating,  over  a  decade,  the  sa 
promise  of  imminent  victory. 

To  my  American  ear  the 
ot  the  Vietnamese  cities  expr 
tragic  ironies  of  the  war,  bu 
Mrs.  Thuc  I  talk  about  the  sw 
of  the  oranges  and  the  winter 
noi.  Approaching  the  city  fr 
east,  I  can  see  the  railroad 
across  the  Red  River.  The  lan 
looks  like  a  Chinese  painting — 
and  gray,  the  rice  paddies  in  th 
ground  giving  way,  at  just  th 
point  of  perspective,  to  a  line 
metrical  mountains. 

Felr 

As  Mrs.  Thuc  foretold, 
has  the  feeling  of  a  European  ci 
the  weather  is  gray  and  cold, 
chitecture  is  French,  and  the 
vards  (broad  and  lined  with 
imitate  the  geometry  of  Pari 
people  seem  even  poorer  tha 
compatriots  in  the  south,  poo 
more  dour.  In  the  northern  cli 
isn't  as  easy  to  grow  rice  or  tell 
People  ride  bicycles  instead  of 
bikes,  and  the  sight  of  a  car 
street  is  so  infrequent  as  to  im 
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ssing  of  a  government  minister  or  a 
has  eign  diplomat,  most  likely  a  Swede 
Kla  Russian. 

m  Yesterday  we  set  up  the  camera  on 
iS|j  grounds  of  what  had  been  the  gov- 
lor's  palace  during  the  years  of  the 
;nch  dominion  in  Indochina.  Now 
cant,  the  palace  stands  within  the 
mal  boundaries  of  a  nineteenth- 
seejntury  garden,  about  1,000  yards 
m  the  wooden  house  in  which  Ho 
i  Minh  lived  the  last  eleven  years 
Iwhat  the  Vietnamese  government 
;  canonized  as  the  life  of  a  saint, 
e  obvious  contrast  between  the 
)  buildings  (separated  by  a  grape  ar- 
•,  a  row  of  poplar  trees,  and  an  or- 
Tiental  fish  pond)  is  meant  to  be 
derstood  as  a  political  and  histori- 
metaphor. 

n  1945,  the  politics  of  the  Cold 
,r  in  Europe  persuaded  America  to 
ept  the  burden  of  empire  in  Viet- 
h,  a  country  that  in  those  days  not 
i  American  in  10,000  would  have 
iwn  how  to  find  on  a  map.  Agree- 
to  help  France  regain  its  lost  colo- 
§  in  Indochina,  the  United  States, 
re  ween  1946  and  1954,  supplied  mil- 
ion-  y  assistance  worth  $3  billion  to  a 
fflif  ng  colonial  war.  The  Americans 
d  for  the  French  defeat  and  gained 
eturn,  much  to  their  eventual  sor- 
a  sense  of  ideological  mission, 
igining  that  we  were  protecting  all 
Southeast  Asia  against  a  global 
imunist  conspiracy,  we  invented 
specious  domino  theory,  in  part  to 
lain  why  a  democratic  republic 
suppressing  a  war  of  indepen- 
ice,  in  part  to  justify  the  gift  of 
lerican  idealism  to  a  cause  that  was 
h  futile  and  unjust, 
iuilt  along  the  lines  of  a  peasant's 
lse  in  the  central  highlands  of 
tnam,  Ho's  house  consists  of  two 
ms,  a  bedroom  and  a  study,  both 
rsely  furnished.  The  rooms  are 
ed  on  stilts;  directly  below,  in  the 
n  space  where  the  peasant  would 
e  kept  his  animals,  there  was  a 
n  wooden  table,  maybe  eight  feet 
g,  and  eleven  wooden  chairs, 
m  this  table  (so  said  Mrs.  Thuc), 
and  his  advisers  ran  the  war 
inst  the  United  States,  drawing 
ir  plans  with  the  stubs  of  school- 
m  pencils. 

he  simplicity  of  Ho's  military 
dquarters  conforms  to  a  percep- 


tion of  the  Vietnam  War  that  turned  a 
generation  of  Americans  against  their 
own  government.  On  one  side  a  few 
small  men,  poor  and  thinly  clothed, 
seated  among  flowering  trees;  on  the 
other  side  the  technological  splendor 
of  the  Pentagon  and  a  regiment  of 
generals,  heavily  decorated  with  gold 
braid,  talking  to  themselves  in  air- 
conditioned  rooms. 

Prior  to  the  defeat  in  Vietnam, 
most  Americans  had  been  content  to 
think  of  themselves  as  honorable  peo- 
ple, unerringly  drawn  to  the  side  of 


what  was  true  and  noble  and  right — 
not  the  kind  of  people  to  push  women 
and  children  away  from  the  last  heli- 
copter out  of  town.  If  the  war  proved 
them  wrong  in  this  judgment,  it  was 
because  the  war  was  never  honestly 
declared  and  because,  at  the  end  of  it, 
nobody,  certainly  none  of  its  official 
sponsors,  could  say  why  58,000 
American  soldiers  were  dead  and  an- 
other 300,000  wounded.  What  could 
be  said  was  that  America  had  lost  not 
only  a  war  but  also  the  belief  in  its 
virtue.  ■ 
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Rural  Electrification 


GENERATING 
MORETHAN 


ELECTRIC 


By  Bob  Bergland 

I'm  an  optimist 

about  people  power. 

Maybe  that's  N«  v 

because  I  see  so  many 
people  in  rural  com-  >mL 
munities   areas  often 
left  behind  w  hile  the 
rest  of  the  counti  j 
prospers  harnessing  their  can-do 
spun  to  pump  new  life  into  theii 
local  economy. 

In  one  area  of  west  Texas,  for 
example,  the  manager  of  Midwest 
Electric  Co-op  in  Fisher  Count) 
and  other  community  leaders  sim- 

pl\  weren't  willing  to  watch  their 

economy  deteriorate  and  then 
population  dw  indie  So  the)  did 
something  about  it. 

l'lie\  formed  an  economic  com- 
mission .  and  projects  to  revive 
local  assets  like  restoring  historic 
Main  Street  storefronts  were  put 
into  motion.  1  hcv  bronchi  in  new 
business  and  provided  the  profes- 
sional services  needed  to  support 
commercial  development,  l'oday. 
with  a  new  livestock  processing 
plant,  a  business  "incubator."  and 
other  signs  of  growth,  parents  and 
youngsters  look  at  their  hometow  n 
w  ith  a  whole  new  \  ision. 

Fisher  County's  storj  is  not 
unique.  Neither  is  the  leadership 
provided  b\  the  electric  co-op 


there.  In  fact,  there  are  1,000  rural 
electric  s\su-ms  m  i<>  states,  help- 
ing communities  cope  with  chal- 
lenging conditions.  These  electric 
CO  ops,  owned  In  the  people  they 
serve,  pun  ide  the  leadership  and 
resources  needed  to  strengthen 
communit)  foundations. 

In  Alabama,  a  local  co-op  has 
helped  build  and  operate  a  water 
system  foi  several  thousand  peo- 
ple. A  sporting  goods  plant  in 


South  Dakota  was  saved  when  a 
CO-Op  manager  found  a  buyer  to 
the  facility.  In  Vermont,  a  lan- 
guishing farming  community  buil 
a  ski  village  and  training  center 
w  ith  a  CO-op's  help.  C  o-ops  in  Wis- 
consin formed  an  organization  tC 
rebuild  homes  and  businesses  afle 
natural  disasters.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on. 


These  are  powerful  ex- 
amples of  leadership  and  coop- 
eration in  generating  local  eco 
nomic  growth.  And  b)  bringing 
growth  to  the  rural  economy,  rura 
electric  systems  are  generating 
more  than  electricity  .  .  .  they  an 
strengthening  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic foundation. 


Bob  Bergland  is  Fxccmive  \  'icc 
President  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
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READINGS 


SACRED  TRUTH, 
NOVELIST1C  TRUTHS 

From  "W'orJs  Af\nt."  by  Carlos  buentes,  in  the 
FeFruiirv  2-i  issue  of  the  Cuiardian,  a  British  daily. 
Fnentes's  speech  "ihtcle  Sam,  Stay  Home"  ii/> 
Reared  in  the  January  issue  of  I  larper's  Magazine. 
b'uentes  lives  in  Mexico  City. 

M  ikhail  Bakbtin  was  probably  tbo  greatest 
theorist  of  the  novel  in  our  century,  1  lis  life,  in 
a  way,  is  as  exemplary  as  bis  books.  Shunted  off 
to  remote  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  tbe  min 
ions  ot  Stalinism  tor  bis  unorthodox  ideas, 
Bakbtin  could  not  profit  from  rehabilitation 
when  it  came  under  Brezhnev,  simply  because 
he  had  never  been  accused  of  anything.  A  vie 
tim  of  faceless  intolerance,  his  political  nemesis 
was  Stalin,  but  his  literary  symbol  was  Kafka. 

1  lis  case  was  and  is  not  unique,  1  have 
thought  a  lot  about  Bakbtin  while  thinking 
about  Salman  Rushdie  during  these  past  few 
weeks.  Rushdie's  work  perfectly  tits  the  Bakh 
tinian  contention  that  ours  is  an  age  of  competi- 
tive language,  The  novel  is  the  privileged  arena 
where  languages  in  conflict  can  meet,  bringing 
together  in  tension  and  dialogue  not  only  op- 
posing characters  but  also  different  historical 
ages,  social  levels,  civilization,  and  other  reali- 
ties of  human  life.  In  the  novel,  realities  that 
are  normally  separated  can  meet,  establishing  a 
dialogic  encounter,  a  meeting  with  the  other. 

This  is  no  gratuitous  exercise.  It  reveals  a 
number  of  things.  The  first  is  that  in  dialogue 

no  one  is  absolutely  right:  neither  speaker  holds 
an  absolute  truth  or,  indeed,  has  an  absolute 

hold  over  history.  Myself  and  the  other,  as  well 
as  the  history  that  both  of  us  are  making,  are 
Unfinished,  The  novel,  by  its  very  nature,  indi- 
cates that  we  are  becoming.  There  is  no  final 
solution.   I  here  is  no  last  word. 

Ibis  is  what  Milan  Kundera  means  when  he 
proposes  that  the  novel  is  a  constant  redefini- 


tion of  men  and  women  as  problems,  never  as 
sealed,  concluded  truths.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  tbe  avatollahs  ot  this  world  cannot  suffer. 

For  the  avatollahs,  reality  is  dogmatically  de 

fined  once  and  toi  all  in  a  sacred  text.  But  a  sa 
cred  text  is,  by  definition,  a  completed  and 
exclusive  text.  You  can  add  nothing  to  it.  It 
does  not  converse  with  anyone.  It  is  its  own 
loudspeaker.  It  otters  perfecl  refuge  tor  tbe  in 
secure  who  then,  having  the  protection  ot  a 
dogmatic  text  over  their  beads,  proceed  to  ex 
communicate   those   whose  security   lies  in 
their  search  tor  the  truth,  1  remember  1  uis  Bu 
nuel  saying:  "I  would  give  my  lite  lor  a  man 
who  is  looking  for  the  (ruth.  But  I  would  glad 
ly  kill  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has  found 
the  truth." 

I  bis  surrealist  sally  is  now  being  diuiuatu  ally 
acted  out  in  reverse.  .An  author  w  ho  is  looking 

toi  ihe  (uuh  has  been  condemned  (o  death  by  a 
priestly  hierarchy  w  hose  deep  insecurity  is  dis 
guised  In1  us  pretension  to  holding  the  truth. 

The  ayatollahs,  nevertheless,  have  done  a 
great  service  to  literature,   if  not  to  Islam. 

Though  they  have  debased  and  caricatured  theii 

own  faith,  they  have  shitted  tbe  wandering  ai 

tention  of  the  world  to  tbe  powei  oi  words,  lit 

erature,  and  the  imagination,  in  ways  totally 
unforeseen  by  their  philosophy    The  intolei 
ance  of  the  ayatollahs  not  only  sheds  light  on 
Salman  Rushdie  and  his  uses  oi  the  literary 
imagination  hut,  by  declaring  this  imagination 
so  dangerous  that  it  deserves  capital  punish 
ment,  the  sectarians  have  made  >>  - 
where  wonder  what  it  i;  tl 

that  is  so  powerful  and, 

1  have  always  .  one  eivi  d  of  k 
those  I  try  to  write)  I!  n  <•• 
individual  and  the 
and  women.  Bid 
but  both  only  say 

standable  if  it  is  fir:  l 
fiction  truth  is  th< 

pre-established,  an 
both  of  us    readc  ;m*J 
There  is  no  other  way  t<  • 


plore  the  possibilities  of  our  unfinished  human- 
ity. No  other  way  to  refuse  the  death  of  the  past, 
making  it  present  through  memory.  No  other 
way  of  effectively  giving  life  to  the  future, 
through  the  manifestation  of  our  desire. 

That  these  essential  activities  of  the  human 
spirit  should  he  denied  in  the  name  of  a  blind 
yet  omniscient,  paralytical  yet  actively  homi- 
cidal, dogmatism  is  both  a  farce  and  a  crime  in 
itself.  Salman  Rushdie  has  done  the  true  reli- 
gious spirit  a  service  by  brilliantly  imagining  the 
tensions  and  complements  that  it  establishes 
with  the  secular  spirit.  Humor,  certainly,  can- 
not be  absent,  since  there  is  no  contemporary 
language  that  can  utter  itself  without  a  sense  of 
the  diversification  of  that  same  language.  When 
we  all  understood  everything,  the  epic  was  pos- 


[ Brochure  Photograph] 

IF  ONLY 

OLLIE'D  HAD  ONE 


From  i  brochure  /or  document  "disintegrators"  manufac- 
tured by  Security  Engineered  Machinery,  of  Westbor- 
ough,  Massachusetts.  According  to  the  brochure,  the 
model  pictured  above  "easily  destroys  huge  volumes  of 
sensitive  data"  by  cutting  them  into  irregidarly  shaped 
confetti.  The  machine,  which  is  designed  for  government 
offices,  Penuigon  contractors,  and  other  businesses,  sells 
for  $175,000. 


sible.  But  not  fiction.  The  novel  is  born  from 
the  very  fact  that  we  do  not  understand  one  an- 
other any  longer,  because  unitary,  orthodox 
language  has  broken  down.  Quixote  and  Sancho, 
the  Shandy  brothers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karenin: 
theii  novels  are  the  comedy  (or  the  drama)  of 
their  misunderstandings.  Impose  a  unitary  lan- 
guage: you  kill  the  novel,  but  you  also  kill  the 
society. 

After  what  has  happened  to  Salman  Rushdie 
and  The  Satanic  Verses,  I  hope  that  everyone 
now  understands  this.  Fiction  is  not  a  joke.  It  is 
but  an  expression  of  the  cultural,  personal,  and 
spiritual  diversity  of  mankind.  Fiction  is  a  har- 
binger  of  a  multipolar  and  multicultural  world, 
where  no  single  philosophy,  no  single  belief,  no 
single  solution,  can  shunt  aside  the  extreme 
wealth  of  mankind's  cultural  heritage.  Our  fu- 
ture depends  on  expanding  the  freedom  of  the 
multitacial  and  the  polycultural  to  express 
themselves  in  a  world  of  shifting,  decaying,  and 
emerging  power  centers. 

The  defense  of  Salman  Rushdie  is  a  defense  of 
ourselves.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  say  that 
Rushdie  has  given  us  all  a  better  reason  to  un- 
derstand and  protect  the  profession  of  letters  at 
the  highest  level  of  creativity,  imagination,  in- 
telligence, and  social  responsibility. 


[Book  Excerpt] 

JUST  SAY  NO,  BILL 


From  the  introduction  to  High  Culture:  Marijuana 
in  the  Lives  of  Americans,  by  William  Novak, 
published  by  Knopf  in  1980.  Novak,  the  co-author 
of  Iacocca  and  Man  of  the  House,  Tip  O'Neill's 
autobiography,  was  recently  signed  to  co-author 
Nancy  Reagan's  memoirs. 


E 


or  me,  marijuana  has  been  an  intellectual 
stimulant,  serving  as  a  useful  tool  in  breaking 
down  certain  conceptual  boundaries  and  cate- 
gories that,  I  now  see,  kept  out  more  light  than 
they  let  in.  Marijuana  also  presented  a  different 
version  of  reality  than  the  one  I  was  used  to. 
Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  high,  I  have  felt 
like  a  visitor  to  another  land,  a  land  both  famil- 
iar and  new  at  the  same  time,  only  inches  and 
moments  away  from  the  land  I  normally  inhab- 
it, but  also  remote — and  uncharted  on  any  map 
I  have  consulted. 

During  these  visits  I  have  often  wanted  to 
take  notes,  to  be  sent  back  as  postcards  to  myself 
in  the  places  I  have  temporarily  left  behind. 
Sometimes  the  message  on  the  postcard  is  a  sim- 
ple greeting  or  a  knowing  smile.  At  other  times 
it  is  a  feeling  or  an  insight  I  want  to  preserve  and 
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i  "Sex  Selection  in  India:  Girls  as  a  Bad  Investment,"  an  article  by  Les  Levidow,  in 
rremiere  issue  of  Science  as  Culture,  a  quarterly  published  by  Free  Association 
:s,  in  London.  This  poster  was  created  by  the  Forum  Against  Sex  Determination 
Sex  Pre-Selection  Techniques,  in  Bombay;  it  reads:  ONCE  THE  WOMAN  BECOMES 

;nant,  after  determination  of  the  sex,  everywhere  there  is  murder  of 

S.  LET'S  STOP  SEX  DETERMINATION.  The  group  lobbies  against  the  use  of  amnio- 
sis  for  sex  selection,  a  practice  common  among  Bombay's  gynecologists.  After  a 
is  determined  to  be  female,  it  is  often  aborted. 


remember,  or  perhaps  a  fresh  way  of  seeing  a  fa- 
miliar object,  idea,  or  person.  Occasionally,  the 
postcard  might  describe  an  experience  or  an  en- 
counter lived  deeply  and  intensely.  And  some- 
times the  message  is  a  brief  one  saying,  "Hey, 
when  you  get  back  to  the  world  you  normally 
occupy,  try  to  recall  some  of  what  you  saw  and 
felt  and  understood  while  you  were  here." 


[Correspondence] 

SENSE  AND 
ETYMOLOGY  IN 
SETTLERS'  ENGLISH 


From  correspondence  between  Dan  Quayle  and 
William  A.  Llewellyn,  president  of  Merriam-Web- 
ster.  The  letters  were  written  in  April  1987  but 
were  released  only  recently  by  the  Vice  President's 
office  in  response  to  requests  from  the  press. 


Dear  Mr.  Llewellyn: 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary 
contains  a  rather  disparaging  and  unflattering 
definition  of  the  word  "hoosier." 

As  you  may  be  aware,  Hoosiers  are  natives  or 
inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  which  I  am 


honored  to  represent  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Describing  a  Hoosier  as  someone  who  was 
born  or  raised  in  Indiana,  however,  is  but  one  of 
three  definitions  in  Webster's.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  dictionary's  other  two 
definitions  of  hoosier. 

1.  Used  as  a  noun,  "an  awkward,  unhandy, 
or  unskilled  person;  esp.  an  ignorant  rustic." 

2.  Used  as  a  verb,  "to  loaf  on  or  botch  a  job." 

In  addition,  Hoosier  is  one  of  the  oldest  nick- 
names in  this  country  and  the  debate  over  its 
origin  and  true  meaning  has  a  very  long  history. 
Among  the  more  popular  theories: 

□  When  a  visitor  knocked  on  the  door  of  a  pio- 
neer cabin  in  Indiana,  the  settler  would  respond 
"Who's  yere?"  Why  settlers  in  Indiana,  and  no- 
where else,  would  respond  in  this  fashion  isn't 
clear. 

□  Because  Indiana  river  men  were  so  successful 
in  trouncing,  or  "hushing,"  their  adversaries  in 
brawls,  the  state's  inhabitants  became 
"hushers." 

□  James  Whitcomb  Riley  facetiousl 
that  Indiana's  early  settlers  were 
who  bit  off  noses  and  ear-  in  th 
Thus  the  phrase  "Whose  ear?'!  was 
in  taverns  the  morning  aft<  • 

Granted,  the  most  likely    I  ;' 
hoosier  is  the  one  put  forth  by 
ian  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  who  ■ 
"hoozer"  from  nineteenth -centui'j  <  •••• 

woodsmen  and  others  wh<-  settiea 
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ern  hills  of  Indiana. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however:  Hoosiers  now 
hear  their  nickname  with  pride,  regardless  of 
its  origin. 

Nowhere  in  my  great  state  will  you  find  some- 
one who  considers  a  Hoosier  an  awkward,  un- 
handy, unskilled,  or  ignorant  rustic. 

And  I  doubt  very  much  that  you'll  find  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  believes  for  a  second  that 
to  hoosier  is  to  "loaf  on  or  botch  a  job.'-' 

At  any  rate,  1  would  ask  that  you  review  your 
description  of  the  word  hoosier  and,  if  possible, 
alter  it  to  reflect  either  common  usage  of  the 
word  today  or,  short  of  that,  the  long  history  of 
debate  over  its  meaning  and  origin. 

Sincerely, 
Dan  Quayle 
U.S.  Senator 

Dear  Senator  Quayle: 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  concerning  the 
definitions  of  "hoosier"  in  our  Webster's  Third 


[Letter] 

THE  CHOLESTEROL 
LOBBY  FIGHTS  BACK 


From  a  letter  sent  fry  Louis  B.  Raffel,  president  of 
the  American  Egg  Board,  to  Robin  Sweeny,  the 
mayor  of  Sausalito,  California.  The  letter,  dated 
December  9,  1988,  was  written  after  Sausalito  de- 
clared itself  a  "cholesterol- free  zone." 

Dear  Mayor  Sweeny: 

I  saw  in  USA  Today  that  Sausalito  has  de- 
clared itself  a  cholesterol-free  city. 

The  article  did  not  indicate  if  you  were 
talking  about  blood  cholesterol  or  dietary  cho- 
lesterol. If  you  want  Sausalito  to  be  a  blood- 
cholesterol-free  city,  you  will  have  to  remove 
the  livers  of  all  the  citizens,  because  blood  cho- 
lesterol is  manufactured  in  the  body. 

If  you  are  talking  about  dietary  cholesterol, 
you  are  not  helping  public  awareness.  You  are 
only  adding  to  public  confusion,  because  dietary 
cholesterol  is  not  the  major  cause  of  increased 
blood-cholesterol  levels. 

Perhaps  Sausalito  should  stick  to  being  a 
beautiful  city  by  the  Bay  and  leave  the  health 
advice  to  the  professionals. 

Louis  B.  Raffel 
President 


New  Inteniational  Dictionary,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  immediately  that  there  is  nothing  in 
that  book  which  should  be  taken  to  mean  that 
inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Indiana  are  inherent- 
ly awkward  or  rustic  or  anything  like  that. 

It  is  true  that  this  unabridged  dictionary 
shows  two  senses  for  the  noun  hoosier,  one  of 
which  uses  those  unflattering  terms,  but  those 
have  to  be  seen  as  two  different  words,  not  as 
two  definitions  for  a  resident  of  Indiana.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  words  in  the  book  hav- 
ing multiple  senses. 

As  to  your  suggestion  that  we  include  in  the 
dictionary  a  complete  etymological  history  of 
the  debate  over  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
word  hoosier,  let  me  say  that  there  are  special- 
ized dictionaries  where  such  a  discussion  could 
be  valuable  and  appropriate.  The  unabridged 
dictionary,  however,  contains  approximately 
470,000  entries  and  already  weighs  nearly  fit- 
teen  pounds.  If  we  were  to  include  such  a  discus- 
sion for  the  word  hoosier,  then  we  would  be 
obligated  to  do  so  for  all  the  other  words  en- 
tered, and  that  clearly  would  be  an  enormous 
task  resulting  in  an  unusable  book. 

The  good  news  is  that  dictionary  makers  do 
not  truly  define  words.  Rather,  they  record  the 
language  as  it  is  used.  What  this  means  is  that  if 
you  use  the  word  hoosier  to  mean  quick,  smart, 
skillful,  etc.,  and  others  use  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  in  edited  text,  then  in  time  it  will 
begin  to  appear  in  dictionaries  in  that  sense, 
and  no  one  would  be  more  delighted  than  we. 

Yours  sincerely, 
W.  A.  Llewellyn 
President 


[Clipping] 

HOMELESS  CHIC 


From  "Past  as  Prologue,"  by  Ruth  La  Fevla,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Men's  Style"  column  of  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  on  February  19,  1989. 


"Y 

M  on 


-ou  can't  sit  in  a  room  and  expect  to 
come  up  with  a  collection,"  says  Lance  Karesh, 
the  designer  for  Basco,  the  eleven-year-old 
sportswear  firm  in  which  Karesh  is  teamed  up 
with  Gene  Pressman,  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Barneys  New  York.  The  firm  reissues 
old-time  classics  in  a  contemporary  guise.  "New 
York  is  a  gold  mine  of  style,"  Karesh  says  as  he 
cruises  uptown  in  a  taxi.  At  that  moment,  as  if 
to  underscore  his  point,  a  vagrant  appears  at  the 
intersection.  He  wears  castoffs — a  sea  green, 
fake-fur  overcoat,  a  frayed  tweed  sports  jacket,  a 
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Metal  grid  roof 


Washing,  sleeping  and  resting  position  (day) 
Metal  nose  operates  as  emergency  exit, 

storage  for  basin  and  other  objects  and  tools,  or.  when  open,  as 
basin  or  barbecue 


Handle/seat/step 
in  sitting  position 


From  "Homeless  Vehicle  Project,"  by  Krzysztof  Wodiczko  and  David  V.  Lurie,  in 
the  Winter  1988  October,  a  quarterly  published  by  MIT  Press.  This  sketch,  by 
Wodiczko,  is  a  design  for  a  "shelter  vehicle"  for  the  homeless  people  in  New  York 
City  who  subsist  by  redeeming  the  deposits  on  discarded  cans  and  bottles.  The  met- 
al and  Plexiglas  vehicle  is  intended  to  provide  shelter  and  transportation,  while  con- 
tributing to  a  "legitimized  status  for  its  users  in  the  community  of  the  city." 
Working  with  the  homeless  in  New  York,  Wodiczko  is  currently  testing  a  proto- 
type; he  will  exhibit  it  at  the  Centre  Pompidou  in  Paris  this  month. 


cardigan,  and  a  close-fitting  hood — with  envi- 
able elan.  Karesh  is  riveted,  taking  in  every  nu- 
ance. There's  no  telling  where  his  next  idea  may 
come  from. 


[Prospectus] 

PROSTITUTION 
GOES  PUBLIC 


From  the  prospectus  for  a  public  stock  offering  made 
in  February  by  Mustang  Ranch,  which  operates  two 
brothels  in  Nevada.  American  Wallstreet  Securi- 
ties, Inc. ,  the  underwriter  for  the  offering,  has  re- 
ceived orders  for  75  percent  of  the  stock.  The  stock 
is  being  sold  for  $20  a  share  and  will  trade  on  the 
NASDAQ  exchange. 

T 

1  he  securities  offered  hereby  are  Shares  of 
the  Common  Stock,  par  value  $.01  per  Share, 
of  Mustang  Ranch  Inc.  (the  "Company"). 

The  Company  is  only  recently  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  acquiring  a  leasehold 
interest  in  certain  real  property  located  near 
Reno,  Nevada,  which  is  the  site  of  two  operat- 


ing brothels  commonly  known  as  "Mustang 
Ranch  #1"  and  "Mustang  Ranch  #2"  (the 
"Brothels"). 

RISK  FACTORS 
Nature  of  Business.  The  nature  of  the  business 
in  which  the  Company  plans  to  engage  through 
the  operation  of  the  Brothels  is  primarily  that  of 
providing  a  facility  for  the  practice  of  legalized 
prostitution  by  female  independent  contractors 
(the  "Independent  Contractors").  There  are 
substantial  risks  involved  with  such  business, 
including  the  following: 

Sexually  Transmittable  Diseases— Publicity. 
With  the  level  of  publicity  relating  to  sexually 
transmittable  diseases  having 
dally  in  recent  years,  pardcul;  riy  the  pub! 
dealing  with  AIDS,  a  substanl 
the  opinion  of  many  potenti  1 
Independent  Contr. 
to  become  customers, 
business  interest-  oi  el. 

Sexually  Transmit  tahh 
Independent  Cum* 
rules  of  the  Brothels 
Contractor  from  pe 'V 
a  male  customer  witboui  th  ■ 


tractor  first  having  performed  a  visual  physical 
examination  of  the  customer  (particularly  the 
customer's  genitalia)  to  detect  any  indications 
of  a  sexually  transmittahle  disease,  and  require 
that  no  sexual  act  he  performed  hy  an  Indepen- 
dent Contractor  without  the  customer's  use  of  a 
condom,  the  company  will  have  no  means  ot 
assuring  that  an  Independent  Contractor  will 
comply  with  such  rules  with  every  customer. 

BROTHEL  OPERATIONS 

The  Brothels  are  licensed  hoarding  houses  at 
which  the  Independent  Contractors,  as  female 
prostitutes,  make  available  their  services  for  the 
performance  of  sexual  acts  with  male  customers. 
Independent  Contractors  will  not  be  recruited 
by  the  Company.  A  prospective  Independent 
Contractor  who  desires  to  conduct  business  as  a 
prostitute  on  the  premises  of  the  Brothels  must 
personally  appear  at  the  Brothels  and  offer  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Company. 

Negotiations  concerning  the  services  in  the 
form  of  sexual  acts  desired  by  customers  and  the 
prices  to  be  paid  to  Independent  Contractors 
for  the  performance  of  such  services  will  not 
involve  representatives  of  the  Company.  The 
price  negotiated  by  an  Independent  Contractor 
for  any  particular  sexual  act  with  a  customer  will 
be  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Contractor. 

Payment  for  agreed-upon  services  will  be  re- 
quired from  the  customer  in  advance  of  the  In- 
dependent Contractor's  performance  of  such 
services.  Payment  may  be  made  in  cash  or  with 
a  major  credit  card.  When  payment  is  received 
by  the  Independent  Contractor,  she  will  "log 
in"  by  (a)  delivering  the  payment  of  the  custom- 
er to  the  Brothel's  cashier,  (b)  explaining  the 
agreement  with  the  customer  which  will  be  re- 
corded in  writing  by  the  cashier,  and  (c)  provid- 
ing the  Brothel's  cashier  with  an  estimate  of  the 
time  which  will  be  required  to  perform  the 
agreed-upon  services. 

Prior  to  commencing  the  performance  of  the 
agreed-upon  services,  the  Independent  Con- 
tractor will  be  required  to  perform  a  visual  phys- 
ical examination  of  the  customer  (particularly 
the  genitalia  of  the  customer)  to  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  any  indication  that  the 
customer  may  be  infected  with  or  the  carrier  of 
any  sexually  transmittahle  disease.  If  any  indica- 
tion of  a  sexually  transmittahle  disease  or  intra- 
venous drug  usage  is  detected,  an  Independent 
Contractor  will  be  required  by  "house"  rules  to 
cancel  the  agreement  with  her  customer  for  the 
performance  of  any  sexual  act  and  arrange  with 
the  Brothel's  cashier  for  a  full  refund  of  the  pay- 
ment made  by  the  customer. 

The  services  and  perquisites  provided  to  the 
Independent  Contractors  by  the  Company  will 


be  consistent  with  (or  an  improvement  of) 
those  provided  by  the  present  owners  of  the 
Brothels.  The  room  and  boarding  fee  paid  by 
the  Independent  Contractors  will  include  pay- 
ment tor  all  meals  of  the  Independent  Contrac- 
tors prepared  in  the  restaurant-style  kitchen 
which  the  Company  will  maintain  and  staff  at 
the  Brothels;  hairstyling,  manicures,  pedicures, 
facials,  and  other  beauty  treatments  in  the 
Brothels'  salon  facilities;  laundry  services;  and 
maid  service. 

CERTIFICATES 
Each  investor  who  purchases  a  minimum  of 
1 , 500  Shares  of  the  Common  Stock  will  be  is- 
sued a  Commemorative  Certificate,  which  is  a 
full-size  (approximately  33  by  43  inches),  collec- 
tor's quality  serigraph  reproduction  of  the  origi- 
nal art  which  has  been  completed  by  LeRoy 
Neiman,  specifically  for  these  Commemorative 
Certificates. 


[Letter] 

WHEN  YOU 
VISIT  PRAGUE 


From  a  letter  written  by  the  Czech  playwright  Va- 
clav Havel  to  Frangois  Mitterrand  on  the  eve  of  the 
French  president's  visit  to  Czechoslovakia  last  De- 
cember.  This  letter  was  Havel's  last  written  public 
statement  before  his  arrest  in  January  for  "incite- 
ment" and  "obstructing  public  order."  He  is  cur- 
rently serving  an  eight-month  jail  sentence.  The  let- 
ter was  released  by  PEN. 

Dear  Mr.  President, 

I  am  addressing  you  prior  to  your  upcoming 
visit  to  Czechoslovakia  because  I  would  like,  at 
least  briefly,  to  inform  you  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  in  our  country,  and  ask  you  to  keep  it 
in  mind  and  discuss  it  openly  with  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Prague. 

Many  Western  politicians  come  to  our  coun- 
try with  the  subconscious  thought  that  they 
will  encounter  the  "cut-in-the-rough"  faces  of 
dull  dictators.  They  are,  of  course,  pleasantly 
surprised,  almost  charmed,  when  they  are 
welcomed  hy  the  smiling,  shaved  faces  of 
fashionably  dressed  and  thoroughly  kind  people 
who  talk  about  the  long-lasting  friendship  with 
their  visitor's  country,  about  their  deep  interest 
in  mutual  cooperation,  about  their  desire  foi 
peaceful  coexistence,  and  about  their  must  sin- 
cere desire  to  improve  the  situation  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  to  expand  freedom  and  democracy. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  joyful  experience  to  listen  to  all 
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3  giants  of 
American  literature  at 
extraordinary  savings: 


Eake  Twain,  Poe,  and  Melville,  all  for  ^S95 


(Total pub.  price  $82.50) 


Save  $76.55  and  enjoy  a  spellbinding  welcome  to  award- winning 
Library  of  America,  with  no  obligation  to  buy  additional  volumes. 


This  special  offer  is  our  way  of 
introducing  you  to  one  of  the  bold- 
est publishing  programs  ever  under 
taken  in  the  U.S.— The  Library  of 
America.  With  the  support  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, we  set  out  to  preserve  the  collected 
works  of  America's  greatest  writers.  Many 
of  their  finest  works  were  available  only  in 
inferior,  error-ridden  editions,  or  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out  of  print. 

Every  work  is  complete, 
every  word  as  the 
author  intended. 

In  scrupulously  accurate,  unabridged  texts, 
The  Library  also  brings  you  all  of  Emerson, 
Faulkner,  Henry  James,  Whitman,  Crane, 
Cather,  Thoreau. .  .comprehensive  collec- 
tions of  Franklin  and  Jefferson. .  .and  many 
other  American  giants. 

The  editions  are  uniformly  beautiful. 
They're  hardbound  in  natural  cloth, 
with  Smyth-sewn  bindings  (not  merely 
glued)  and  strong  spines  that  allow  the 
books  to  open  easily  and  lie  flat  for 
comfortable  reading.  Each  volume  is 
1,000  to  1,500  pages  of  fine,  opaque, 
acid-free  paper — equal  to  three,  four, 


This  is  a  good  time  for  you 
to  take  notice  of  the  growing 
Library  of  America. 
'f^T       Right  now  you  can  acquire 

three  of  its  acclaimed  vol- 
kjfck    umes  tor  less  than  the  retail 
price  of  just  one.  And  what 
magnificent  volumes  they  are 

Twain.  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
r;  Life  on  the  Mississippi;  Adventures 
'kleberry  Finn;  Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 
pages. 

r  Allan  Poe.  More  than  70  tales 
etches  including  The  Fall  of  the 
of  Usher,  The  Cask  of  Amontillado, 
tand  the  Pendulum,  The  Murders  in 
e  Morgue.  His  poetry,  and  Eureka,  a 
poem.  1,408  pages. 

ian  Melville.  His  classic  works 
sea:  Moby-Dick;  Redburn,  His  First 
2;  White-Jacket  or  The  World 
'an-of-War.  1,456  pages, 
y  will  be  sent  to  you,  all  three 
es,  for  $5. 95  (a  single  volume 
rly  retails  for  827.50).  Then 
ay,  if  you  wish,  take  addi- 
volumes  at  our  subscriber's 
ints  (up  to  27%)  but  there's 
any  obligation  to  do  so. 

'★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■A-  I 

j 

Praised  for  its  scholarship,  beauty  and  quality. 

"A  great  utrong.. . set  right."  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

". . .  truly  beautiful  volumes  that  are  a  pleasure  to  have  and  to  bold 
and  hand  down  through  the  generations."  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

"...  the  best  and  biggest,  the  finest-looking,  and  the  longest-lasting 
edition  of  its  kind  ever  made."  The  New  Republic 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICA  | 

The  only  definitive  and  comprehensive  collection 
of  America's  greatest  writers 


even  five  books.  Elegant  and  compact, 
they're  a  pleasure  to  hold  and  to  read. 

Great  savings, 
and  no  obligation  now  or  ever. 

Let  us  send  you  Twain,  Poe,  and 
Melville,  all  for  just  $5- 95,  and  extend 
to  you  our  subscriber's  privilege  of  review- 
ing other  volumes  and  buying  only  the  ones 
you  want,  always  at  discounts.  Mail  the 
coupon  today,  with  your  check  or  money 
order,  or  charge  it  on  your  credit  card. 

Charge-card  users  may  also  order  by 
phone.  Please  have  your  card  number 
handy  when  you  call. 

Call  toll-free  1-800-321-6640 


The  Library  of  America 
5  Norden  Lane 

Huntington  Station,  New  York  11746 
Please  send  me  three  volumes — Twain.  Poe. 
and  Melville— tor  only  S5.95  (total  pub. 
price  882.50).  If  I  wish,  1  may  return  all  three 
for  a  full  refund.  I  nave  15  days  to  decide,  if! 
decide  to  keep  them  and  subscribe  to  The 
Library  of  America,  i  will  receive  a  view 
volume  about  eve.:-  orhet  montt  &*• ;  y  d?;ys 
free  examination.  1  understand  each  volume 
costs  $21.95  plus  »3-50  shipping  and  han- 
dling (a  substantiai  savings  3fl  the  bookstore 
price).  There's  rtfvet  *\y  obligation  to  buy, 
and  i  may  caned  a*  any  time  simply  by  noti- 
fying you. 

□  IaroeiiclwiisgH.OS 

□  Charge  my 
Carti  No.  

State  Zip 


i  .  MasierCard 
Exp.  date  — 


Fuwre  prices  may  change.  Alt  ctder-  subject  tt< 
approval,  VH5f 


this,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  it. 

I  am  far  from  suspecting  you  of  political  na- 
ivete. However,  since  I  consider  your  visit  very 
important,  but  fear  that  it  may  be  manipulated 
by  our  leadership  as  proof  of  your  respect  for 
their  policies,  1  feel  a  need  once  again  to  under- 
score the  sad  discrepancy  between  the  face  that 
our  leaders  show  to  their  Western  guests  and  the 
face  that  they  show  at  home.  In  case  my  words 
are  superfluous,  so  much  the  better. 

Compared  with  the  policies  of  the  Soviet, 
Hungarian,  or  even  Polish  government,  the 
policies  ot  the  Czech  leadership  are  unusually 
conservative.  It  is  true  that  our  leaders  are  talk- 
ing about  "rebuilding"  and  "democratization," 
bur  this  rhetoric  merely  clothes  the  old  totali- 
tarian way  of  ruling  in  a  more  modern,  fashion' 
able  garment.  Although  in  other  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  it  is  possible  to  discern  a  will  to 
change  at  least  some  things,  in  Czechoslovakia 
the  moral,  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal e  rises  are  only  deepening.  Life  in  our  country 
is  empty,  untree,  and  oppressive.  The  everyday 
components  of  the  crises  are  subtle,  but  the  cu- 
mulative effect  is  a  thorough  humiliation  of 
man.  Our  rulers  resolutely  refuse  any  dialogue 
with  society  and  desperately  believe  that  they 
can  postpone  the  final  catastrophe  toward 
which  these  crises  inevitably  lead. 

1  am  sure  that  you  have  at  your  disposal  evi- 
dence of  the  situation  that  I  am  describing  here. 
I  firmly  believe  that  as  the  leader  of  a  country 
with  a  long  democratic  tradition,  a  country  that 
is  a  symbol  of  a  truly  free  spirit,  you  will  not  be 
silent  about  all  that  is  happening  in  today's 
Czechoslovakia  and  that  you  will  not  show  sup- 
port for  the  "justification"  and  the  "meaningtul- 
ness"  of  the  policies  of  today's  Czechoslovakian 
leadership. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Vaclav  Havel 


[Memoir] 

GRANDPA  ISAAK 

From  Ours:  A  Russian  Family  Album,  fry  Sergei 
Dovlatov,  published  by  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson. 
Dovlatov  lives  in  New  York  City.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  Anne  Frydman. 

M 

XT  JLy  great-grandfather  Moses  was  a  peasant 
from  the  village  of  Sukhovo.  To  be  a  Jew  and  a 
peasant  was  a  rather  rare  mixture,  I  would  note, 
but  such  things  did  occur  in  the  Far  East. 

His  son  Isaak  moved  to  the  city,  which  is  to 
say  he  restored  the  more  usual  state  of  affairs. 


At  first  he  lived  in  Harbin,  which  is  where  my 
father  was  born.  Then  he  settled  on  one  of  the 
central  streets  of  Vladivostok. 

At  first  my  grandfather  repaired  watches  and 
any  kind  ot  household  appliance.  Then  he- 
worked  at  printing.  He  was  something  like  a  lay- 
out man.  Then  in  two  years'  time  he  bought  his 
own  delicatessen  on  the  city's  main  boulevard, 
the  Svetlanka. 

A  wine  store  under  the  sign  NECTAR,  BALSAM 
opened  next  door,  owned  by  a  certain  Zamar- 
aev.  My  grandfather  often  dropped  by  to  pay 
him  a  friendly  call.  The  two  would  have  a  drink 
together  and  converse  on  philosophical  themes. 
Then  they  would  go  over  to  Grandfather's  store 
to  have  a  bite  of  something  tasty.  Then  they 
would  go  back  to  Zamaraev's .  .  . 

"You're  a  man  with  soul,"  Zamaraev  would 
say,  "even  if  you  are  a  Jew." 

"I'm  only  a  Jew  on  my  father's  side,"  Grandfa- 
ther would  say.  "On  my  mothet's  side  I'm  a 
Dutchman." 

"Well,  what  do  you  know!"  Zamaraev  said 
approvingly. 

In  a  year's  time  they  had  drunk  up  everything 
in  the  wine  store  and  eaten  out  the  delicatessen. 

An  aged  Zamaraev  left  to  go  live  with  his  sons 
in  Ekaterinograd.  As  for  my  grandfather,  he 
went  off  to  war.  The  Japanese  campaign  had 
begun. 

During  one  troop  inspection  he  was  noticed 
by  the  Czar  himself.  Grandpa  was  almost  seven 
feet  in  height.  He  could  put  an  entite  apple  in 
his  mouth.  His  mustache  drooped  down  to  his 
rifle  sling. 

The  Czar  came  up  close  to  Grandpa.  Then, 
with  a  smile,  he  poked  him  in  the  chest  with  his 
finger. 

Grandpa  was  immediately  transferred  to  the 
Guards.  He  must  have  been  the  only  Semite 
there.  He  was  assigned  to  an  artillery  battery.  If 
a  horse  gave  out  from  exhaustion,  Grandpa 
would  drag  the  cannon  through  the  swamp. 

Once  the  battery  took  part  in  a  battle. 
Grandpa  was  in  the  front  line  of  the  attack.  An 
atmed  detachment  was  supposed  to  cover  the 
frontline  soldiers.  However,  most  of  the  guns 
were  silent.  My  grandfather's  back,  it  turned 
out,  had  blocked  their  view  of  the  enemy. 

Grandpa  returned  home  from  the  front  with  a 
.375-caliber  rifle  and  a  few  medals.  It  seems  he 
even  got  a  Georgevsky  Cross. 

He  lived  it  up  for  a  week.  Then  he  took  a  job 
as  the  maitre  d'hotel  in  the  Edem  eating  estab- 
lishment. Once  it  happened  that  he  quarreled 
with  an  incompetent  waiter.  He  began  to  roar. 
Banged  his  fist  on  a  table.  The  fist  ended  up  in  a 
desk  drawer. 

My  grandpa  did  not  like  disorder.  For  that 
reason,  he  held  a  negative  view  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion.  More  than  that,  he  even  slowed  its  prog- 
ress a  little.  It  happened  like  this. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  masses  of 
people  from  the  outskirts  of  town  began  rushing 
toward  the  center  of  the  city.  Grandpa  thought 
it  was  a  pogrom  against  the  Jews.  He  got  out  his 
rifle  and  went  up  to  the  roof.  When  the  crowds 
were  near  he  began  firing  into  the  air.  He  was 
the  only  inhabitant  of  Vladivostok  to  oppose 
the  Revolution.  Nevertheless,  the  Revolution 
won  out.  The  great  mass  of  people  made  it  to 
the  center  of  town  by  the  alleyways. 

After  the  Revolution,  Grandpa  calmed 
down.  He  became  a  modest  craftsman  once 
again.  There  were  still  times,  though,  when  he 
drew  attention  to  himself.  In  one  such  instance, 
he  damaged  the  reputation  of  an  American  firm 
called  Merkher,  Merkher  and  Co. 

This  American  firm  was  importing  collapsible 
beds  into  the  Far  East  by  way  of  Japan,  though 
they  were  only  called  "collapsible  beds"  consid- 
erably later.  At  the  time  they  were  a  sensational 
novelty,  sold  under  the  name  of  "The  Magic 
Bed."  The  beds  looked  about  the  same  as  they 
do  now:  colorful  sailcloth,  mattress,  springs, 
aluminum  frame  .  .  . 

My  progressive  grandfather  made  his  way  to 
the  trade  center.  A  bed  had  been  set  up  on  a 
special  raised  platform. 

"The  American  firm  now  demonstrates  this 
novelty  for  you!"  the  salesman  cried.  "The 
bachelor's  dream!  Indispensable  for  travel! 
Comfort  and  luxury!  Does  anyone  wish  to  try 
it?" 

"I  wish,"  my  grandfather  said.  He  pulled  off 
his  boots  without  unlacing  them  and  lay  down. 

There  was  a  loud  crack,  and  the  springs  sang 
out.  Grandpa  found  himself  on  the  floor. 

With  an  unperturbed  smile,  the  salesman 
opened  another  floor  sample.  The  same  sounds 
were  heard.  Grandpa  cursed  under  his  breath 
and  rubbed  his  back. 

The  salesman  opened  a  third  collapsible  bed. 

This  time  the  springs  held.  The  aluminum 
legs,  however,  gave  way  in  silence.  Grandpa 
made  a  soft  landing. 

Soon  the  hall  was  littered  with  the  wreckage 
of  wonder  beds.  Tatters  of  colorful  canvas 
drooped  on  the  floor,  twisted  frames  gleamed 
dimly. 

After  some  haggling,  Grandpa  bought  a  sand- 
wich and  went  home. 

The  reputation  of  the  American  firm  was 
severely  damaged.  Merkher,  Merkher  and  Co. 
began  trading  in  crystal  chandeliers. 

Grandpa  Isaak  ate  a  great  deal.  He  sliced 
thick  loaves  of  bread  not  crosswise  but  length- 
wise. When  he  and  Grandma  Raya  were  invited 
out  to  dinner,  Grandma  was  always  blushing  on 
account  of  him.  Before  leaving,  Grandpa  was 


fed  a  full  meal.  This  did  not  help.  He  ate  slabs 
of  bread  folded  in  half.  He  drank  vodka  out  of 
glasses  for  cream  soda.  When  the  hostess  was 
clearing  the  table  for  dessert,  he  would  ask  that 
the  aspics  stay.  Arriving  back  home,  he  would 
sit  down  for  supper  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  . . 

Grandpa  had  three  sons.  The  youngest,  Leo- 
pold, went  off  to  China  when  he  was  just  a 
young  man.  From  there  he  went  to  Belgium. 

The  two  elder  sons,  Mikhail  and  Donat,  were 
inclined  toward  the  arts.  They  left  provincial 
Vladivostok  behind  them  and  settled  in  Lenin- 
grad. Grandpa  and  Grandma  soon  followed. 

The  sons  married.  Against  the  backdrop  of 
their  father,  the  sons  seemed  puny  and  helpless. 
Both  daughters-in-law  were  rather  taken  with 
Grandpa. 

He  got  himself  a  job  working  as  something 
like  a  manager  for  a  housing  office.  Evenings  he 
repaired  watches  and  hot  plates.  As  before,  he 
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was  extremely  strong. 

It  happened  once  in  Shcherhakov  Lane  that  a 
truck  driver  insulted  him,  prohahly  calling  him 
something  like  "kike  face."  Grandpa  grabbed 
the  side  of  the  moving  truck  and  stopped  it.  He 
pushed  aside  the  driver  who  had  jumped  out  of 
the  cab.  Then  he  lifted  the  truck  by  its  bumper 
and  turned  it  on  its  side  crosswise,  in  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

The  headlights  of  the  truck  rested  against  a 
bathhouse.  The  back  end  lay  in  the  flower  beds 
of  Shcherbakov  Square. 

Once  he  realized  what  had  happened,  the 
driver  began  to  weep.  He  alternately  ( ried  and 
threatened. 

"I'll  jack  it  back  up!"  he  said. 

"Go  ahead  and  try,"  Grandpa  told  him. 

The  truck  blocked  the  lane  for  two  days. 
Then  a  derrick  was  called  to  take  it  away. 

"Why  didn't  you  just  punch  him  in  the  jaw?" 
my  father  asked. 

Grandpa  thought  about  this  and  said,  "I  was 
afraid  I'd  get  carried  away." 

As  I've  already  said,  his  youngest  son,  Leo- 
pold, had  settled  in  Belgium.  Once  a  man  he 
knew  there  visited  the  USSR  and  came  to  see 
the  family.  He  was  called  Monya.  Monya 
brought  Grandpa  a  tuxedo  and  a  huge  inflatable 
giraffe.  The  giraffe,  it  turned  out,  was  really  a 
hat  rack. 

Monya  railed  against  capitalism,  was  enthusi- 


astic about  socialist  industry,  then  went  home. 
Soon  afterwards,  Grandpa  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  being  a  Belgian  spy.  I  le  was  given 
ten  years  without  correspondence  privileges. 
What  this  really  meant  was  that  he  was  shot. 
Anyway,  he  would  never  have  survived  ten 
years  in  prison  camp.  Hunger  is  hard  for  a 
healthy  man  to  endure,  arbitrary  rule  and  bru- 
tality even  more  so .  .  . 

More  than  twenty  years  later,  my  father,  after 
a  long  effort,  had  Grandpa's  name  rehabilitated 
"for  lack  of  corpus  delicti." 

Forme  the  question  is,  just  what  was  going  on 
back  then?  For  the  sake  of  what,  exactly,  was 
that  delightfully  senseless  and  amusing  life  cut 
off? 

I  often  think  of  my  grandfather,  though  1 
never  knew  him.  For  instance,  if  one  of  my 
friends  says  with  surprise,  "How  can  you  drink 
rum  out  of  a  teacup?"  1  immediately  think  of 
Grandpa. 

Or  my  wife  might  say  to  me,  "Tonight  we're 
going  to  the  Dombrovskys  for  supper.  We 
should  get  you  something  to  eat  beforehand." 
Again,  he  comes  to  mind. 

He  also  came  to  my  mind  when  I  was  in  a 
prison  cell . . . 

I  have  a  few  photographs  ot  ( irandpa.  When 
my  grandchildren  leaf  through  the  family  al- 
bum, it  will  he  easy  for  them  to  mistake  us  for 
1 11  le  another. 


nai 
eat 

K 

hi  i', 


den 

tJhei 

wan 
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[Essay] 

ELEVATE  OR 
ESCALATE? 


From  "Chicago,  Opening  Day,"  an  essay  about 
department  stores,  by  jerry  Herron,  that  appeared 
in  the  Winter  issue  of  Raritan,  a  quarterly  journal 
published  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  jersey.  Herron  teaches  English  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit. 

A_^levator  or  escalator?  The  elevators  at  Mar- 
shall Field's  are  the  old-fashioned  kind  that  look 
like  enormous,  ritzy  telephone  booths.  They're 
not  the  conveyance  of  choice  today,  though. 
Most  people  take  the  escalator.  Escalators  are 
slower,  hut  they  make  more  sense.  Just  like  the 
stairs  that  it  imitates,  the  escalator's  purpose  is 
narrative,  and  didactic.  It  moves  the  passenger 
through  time,  and  as  that  movement  proceeds, 
the  meaning  of  each  selling  floor,  each  "story," 
emerges  naturally,  like  the  gradual  development 
of  plot  in  a  novel.  The  grids  that  define  the 
space  of  each  floor — invisible  at  ground  level — 
become  manifest  as  the  trip  into  omniscience 
progresses.  As  the  escalator  passenger  ascends, 
nearing  the  ceiling,  each  passing  floor  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a  city  looked  at  from  the  air, 
or  represented  by  a  map.  Such  mastery  is  denied 
the  elevator  passenger,  who  never  understands 
where  he  has  been  and,  as  a  result,  frequently 
gets  confused:  "Where  are  we?  Is  this  the  right 
floor?" 

Historically  speaking,  the  elevator  preceded 
the  escalator  by  about  fifty  years,  and  given  a 
choice,  shoppers  were  glad  to  abandon  the 
stairs,  though  not  without  serious  results.  At 
first,  elevator  operators  tried  to  preserve  the 
narrative  authority  of  the  store  by  summarizing 
each  story  as  it  hissed  by  unseen:  "ready-to- 
wear,  toys,  household  goods."  But  such  efforts, 
however  well-intentioned,  could  no  more  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  the  metropolitan  text  than 
Cliffs  Notes  can  take  the  place  of  reading  War 
and  Peace.  The  time  you  save  is  just  what  makes 
the  difference  between  trivia  and  culture. 

What  the  elevator  operators  could  not  do  was 
demand  that  passengers  pay  attention,  or  that 
they  move  through  the  store  in  the  proper  se- 
quence. People  might  get  off  wherever  they 
wanted,  skipping  whole  floors,  or  else  visiting 
them  in  whatever  eccentric  and  unprepared 
manner  they  pleased.  As  a  result,  shopping  be- 
came a  "writerly"  operation  long  before  reading 
did,  with  everybody  lapsing,  at  least  potentially, 
into  a  polysemous  individuality. 

The  escalator  would  eventually  restore  the 
narrative  discipline  of  the  department  store, 


moving  people  along  in  a  timely  and  specifically 
plotted  way.  But  not  before  the  elevator  had 
shaped  the  experience  of  a  whole  generation  or 
more,  transforming  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis— technologically — into  a  collection  of  sub- 
urbs, each  accessible  independently  by  private 
car.  And,  more  importantly,  elevators  trans- 
formed the  classic  community  of  shoppers  into  a 
jumble  of  anonymous  "modern"  individuals. 

This  difference  remains  obvious,  even  today. 
People  on  escalators  behave  sociably:  they  talk, 
point,  laugh,  hold  hands,  look  at  each  other 
and  their  environment.  In  elevators,  there  is  no 
environment,  either  spatial  or  temporal;  every- 
thing, sociability  included,  is  suspended,  just 
like  the  opaque  box  in  which  the  riders  are 
jammed.  There  is  no  talking  or  laughing ,  be- 
cause everybody  is  alone,  even  if  in  company. 
So,  people  find  a  blank  spot,  either  up  or  down, 
to  stare  at  until  the  suspended  interval  is  over. 
Unless  there  is  a  fire,  in  which  case  those  little 
heat-sensitive  buttons,  which  have  replaced  the 
spurned  human  operators,  send  the  whole  car- 
load of  victims,  vengefully,  right  into  the  smoke 
and  flames. 


[Essay] 

AFTER  OIL 

From  Oil  Notes,  by  Rick  Bass.  An  account  of  his 
experiences  as  a  petroleum  geologist  will  be  pub- 
lished in  july  by  Houghton  Mifflin.  A  longer  version 
of  this  essay  appeared  in  the  Southwest  Review. 
The  Watch,  a  collection  of  Bass's  stories,  was  pub- 
lished by  Norton.  Bass  lives  in  Yaak,  Montana. 

it's  all  underground,  and  it's  all  very  expen- 
sive, and  you  are  reconstructing  history  from 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago  wi  th  eight- 
inch  circles  in  the  ground,  essentially  sending 
blind  men  into  an  ancient,  lost  country,  and 
trying  to  chart  hundreds  and  hundreds  o'r  miies 
of  buried  forests  and  rivers  and  seas  and  dunes 
with  these  tiny  pin-sticks,  like  flagsticks  on  a 
golf  course.  No;  better,  like  trying  to 
state  of  Colorado  based  only  on  wh 
see  for  eight  inches  from,  say,  any  I  ••.  lug  :  the 
state. 

But  you  do  nor  thin!  I 
shake  your  confidencr 
present-day  Mississippi  "  ■     r ; 

of  Mexico.  These  bodi 
too  much.  Certainly  :   i  ity, 
(the  rules,  though  not 
much  at  all. 

Don't  think  of  that  rifci  -.v.  u 


You  can  always  find  a  reason  not  to  do  some 
thing,  or  to  be  skeptical,  or  frightened. 

There  is  no  talent  involved  in  not  doing.  You 
have  to  try  to  avoid  dry  holes,  but  to  he  fright- 
ened of  them,  frightened  into  inactivity  and 
negativeness,  means  you  have  been 


ol  beer.  And  corn.  Maybe  he'll  let  you  go  hunt- 
ing with  him  on  his  land.  It's  sort  of  like  marry- 
ing his  daughter,  finding  oil  on  his 


I 


defeated. 


his  is  how  a  landowner  gets  paid  on  an  oil 


Before  taxes,  oil  is  worth,  say,  $28  per  barrel. 
You  have  a  well  on  your  land,  say,  a  forty-acre 
ranch.  Bur  rhe  well  might  have  been  drilled  as 
an  eighty-acre  unit.  This  means  there's  another 
forty  acres  of  the  unit  that  you  don't  control: 
your  neighbor,  in  whatever  direction  the  unit 
happens  to  lie,  is  your  partner  in  hope.  The  well 
is  drilled  and  completed,  flowing  100  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  So.  You  have  what  is  called  half- 
interest  in  the  unit.  Multiply  this  half  by  $28 
per  barrel  by  100  barrels  per  day  and  that  well 
will  earn  $1,400  per  day. 

Now  you  are  royalty. 

This  is  where  your  past  returns. 

The  oil  company  drilled  that  well.  It 
hired  a  big  staff,  maybe  had  some  of  those  peo- 
ple on  the  payroll  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Every  day,  in  and  out,  lots  of  days.  Lots  of  over- 
head, too.  Big  things,  like  compressors  and  rig 
rentals  (ever  rry  to  rent  a  machine  that  will  drill 
a  hole  a  mile  deep  into  rock?)  and  blowout  in- 
surance and  bulldozers  and  copy  machines;  little 
things,  like  coffee  for  the  coffee  machine.  And 
let's  just  say  for  a  round  figure  that  it  cost  half  a 
million  dollars  to  buy  the  leases  to  the  mineral 
rights  and  drill  and  complete  that  well.  Com- 
pleting a  well  is  like  marrying  someone,  I 
would  think;  there  are  a  thousand  little  fragile 
procedural  technical  engineering  things  you 
must  do,  all  kinds  of  equilibriums  and  bal- 
ancings and  chemical  stimulations,  and  they're 
all  very,  very  expensive.  Plus,  you've  got  to 
buy  a  nice  ring:  3,000— or  5,000  or  15,000  or 
however  deep  your  zone  is — feet  of  heavy  steel 

Pipe- 
So  those  dollars  have  been  spent.  Knowing 
that  if  by  some  dinosauric  quirk  of  temper  there 
happened  not  to  be  oil  beneath  that  eight-inch- 
diameter  hole  in  the  ground,  and  maybe  not 
even  any  of  the  sand  they're  looking  for — may- 
be the  old  river  channel  went  left  around  that 
Jurassic  tree,  instead  of  right — then  that's  a 
dead  solid  five  hundred  thou  that  is  gone — 
swoosh,  the  earth  sucks  it  up,  a  little  bit  of  sci- 
ence and  absolutely  no  oil,  nil  gas. 

But  sometimes  things  work  out.  Sometimes  a 
well  will  go  tor  twenty  years,  once  completed. 
Sometimes  a  landowner  will  throw  a  harbeque 
for  the  geologists,  in  his  pleasure.  Those  are  fun. 
There  will  be  a  pig  roasring.  And  an  ice  chest 


G 


as  is  neat,  too.  You  can't  see  the  gas,  can't 
climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  tank  battery  and  peer 
down  into  it,  peer  at  its  hot  black  sticky  sweet- 
ness, but  it  smells  good,  and  is  more  impressive 
to  me  than  even  the  oil,  in  its  own  strong  way. 
It  hisses. 

It  really  does  scare  me  still,  makes  me  much 
more  conscious  of  the  power  of  the  earth  and  its 
history  and  even  beyond  that,  physics  and  the 
universe — it  gives  the  earth  more  character, 
makes  it  three-dimensional,  when  that  well- 
head is  opened  up  and  the  high-pressured  gas 
w  hooshes  out  of  the  pipe  and  into  the  air.  Gas 
from  the  earth's  insides  herself:  pure  energy  (you 
caught  it!),  raw  force,  the  real  thing.  Believe 
me,  the  real  thing.  It  is  not  Hollywood  making 
that  dry  roaring;  it  is  something  that  is  real  and 
that  you  might  not  have  dreamed  was  down 
there. 

It's  not  like  anything  you've  ever  heard.  I 
could  say  like  a  jet,  like  a  comet,  but  it's  not  like 
anything  else.  You  just  need  to  go  out  to  the 
field  and  get  someone  to  open  one  up  for  a  cou- 
ple of  seconds.  On  an  average  well — one  that 
makes,  say,  a  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day 
— a  five-  or  six-second  demonstration  of  the 
earth's  power  and  angry  internal  rumblings,  an 
angry  desire  to  escape,  will  cost  about  seventeen 
cents.  Yes,  gas  is  cheap. 

One  day,  you'll  try  to  drill  a  dry  hole  on  pur- 
pose, a  shallow  little  well  tor  the  disposal  of 
saltwater  that's  being  produced  along  with  the 
oil  in  another  well,  and  you'll  accidentally 
punch  through  some  mystery  sand  that's  got 
maybe  a  couple  of  years'  worth  of  gas  in  it. 
You'll  do  the  wrong  thing  and  it'll  be  the  right 
move,  maybe  you'll  be  downthrown  on  a  fault 
when  you're  trying  to  be  upthrown,  and  still 
you'll  make  a  well,  and  all  you  are  supposed  to 
do  when  this  happens — this  is  your  obligation, 
in  fact — is  to  just  squint  your  eyes  into  the  sun 
and  nod  slowly  like  some  fat  guru  and  don't  tell 
anyone  you  didn't  know  what  you  were  up  to, 
just  squint  at  that  sun  and  consciously  breathe 
in  every  stolen  second  of  it,  because  the  other 
ninety-nine  times  the  other  kind  of  luck  is  going 
to  pick  up  a  stick  and  knock  you  into  the  next 
county.  You  got  lucky  this  time,  but  another 
time  the  unexpectedly  unfortunate  will  happen 
to  you  far  beyond  logic  or  reason,  and  if  pressed 
for  a  reason,  all  I  can  guess  is  that  it  is  some  neg- 
ative energy  or  power  of  the  earth  that  playfully 
slaps  at  the  lives  of  men  for  even  daring  to  try 
and  touch  her.  All  in  good  ironic  humor,  of 
course. 
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Finally!  Foreign-Language 
Cassettes  For  People  Who 
Smile  A  Lot 


1  ou  're  in  Europe  .  .  .  at  a 
restaurant,  in  a  shop,  on  a  train. 
Someone  says  something  to  you 
(at  a  speed  exceeding  90  miles 
an  hour)  and  you  don't  under- 
stand a  word.  Even  though 
you  've  studied  the  language,  all 
you  can  do  is  smile. 

Now  there's  a  way  to  avoid 
"language  shock."  With 
European-produced 
audio-magazines  from 
Champs-Elysees  Inc..  you  can 
dramatically  improve  your 
language  comprehension  and,  in 
the  process,  fine-tune  your 
accent  and  enlarge  your 
vocabulary. 

Unlike  other  language  cassettes, 
our  audio-magazines  are  sold  by 
subscription.  In  lively  monthly 
editions  produced  by  some  of 
Europe's  most  popular  broad- 
casters, you'll  hear  the  language 
as  it's  really  spoken.  Each  hour- 
long  program  brings  you  inter- 
views with  celebrities  and 
newsmakers,  selections  of 
popular  mujSic,  and  conversation 
about  politics,  sports,  books, 
movies,  art  exhibits,  places  to 
go.  and  things  to  do. 

To  help  you  learn  as  you  listen, 
every  edition  comes  with  a 
word-for-word  transcription 
including  a  vocabulary 
section  of  difficult  words 
and  phrases.  Study 
supplements,  priced 
separately,  offer  pre-  and 
post-listening  exercises. 

Listen  at  home,  while  jogging 
on  the  way  to  work.  You'll  be 
amazed  how  quickly 
your  language  skills 
improve. 


auinilahti. 


La  France  en  cassettes! 
Whether  it's  counting  the 
returns  in  France's 
legislative  elections  or  v£^x\Y  1 


counting  calories  with 
pastry  chef  Gaston 
Lenotre.  top-rated  French 
and  television  personality 
Georges  Lang  serves  up  pro- 
grams that  are  upbeat  and 
endlessly  fascinating. 

— I've  subscribed  as  a  means  of 
brushing  up  on  my  French  prior 
to  travel,  and  I 've  found 

Champs-Elysees  to  be 
absolutely  invaluable. 
I  only  wish  I'd  had 
something  like  this 
while  I  was  in  school! 

A.M.,  Reno,  Nevada 


Aktuelles,  Kultur  und  Schlager. 
Postcard  scenery  and  high- 
ndustry.  Music 
festivals  and  anti- 
nuclear  demonstra 
tions.  Not  to 
mention  countless 
dialects!  Axel  Fitzke 
heads  a  team  of  correspon- 
dents in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland  who 
examine  the  vivid  con- 
trasts of  German- 
speaking  Europe. 

— [Schau  ins  Land]  is  proving  to 
be  the  perfect  way  to  maintain 
and  improve  my  German  skills. 
The  way  you  choose  different 
contributors  is  excellent.  Some 
of  the  dialect  is  really  challeng- 
ing but  that's  great. 

R.L.,  Evergreen,  Colorado 


Su  puerta  al  mundo  hispanico. 
Host  Inaki  Gabilondo  is  un- 
doubtedly Spain's  most  popular 
radio  and  television  journalist.  In 
programs  that  feature  numerous 
interviews  with  policymakers  and 
trendsetters,  he  explores  the  rich 
traditions  and  new  directions  in 
Spain  and  Latin  America. 

— /  expected  [Puerta  del 
Sol]  to  be  good;  it  is  far 
better  than  I  had  hoped. 
Your  materials,  both  tape- 
recorded  and  written,  are  a 
magnificent  accomplishment.  .  . 
They  combine  entertainment  with 
instruction  on  a  world-class  level 
of  quality.  Inaki  Gabilondo  is  the 
epitome  of  perfect  pronunciation 
and  style. 

K.P.,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE,  ORDER  BY 

1-800-824-0829 

(VISA  AND'  MASTERCARD  ACCEPTED) 


CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Subscribe  now  and  receive  1  ! 
monthly  editions,  including  a  com- 
bined June-July  issue,  for  jusl 
$1 09.  Or,  try  5  editions  for  $63.  if 
you're  not  completely  satisfied 
with  your  first  program,  call  '  i 
full  refund. 

Send  check  or  money  order  !o: 
Champs-Elysees.  !nc 
Dept.  HR 
P.O.  Box  158067 
Nashville.  TN  37215-8067 


As  if  a  dry  hole  or  any  small  or  large  amount 
of  dollar  bills  mattered  to  the  earth  and  to 
the  ice  caps  on  mountains  and  to  the  forests 
growing  on  the  north  sides  of  moun- 


tain ranges, 
ore  point  is  this:  dramatic  and  precise. 


Usually  as  you  drill  down  through  the  forma- 
tions, your  hit  grinds  them  up  mr<>  little  flake- 
size  pieces.  You  can  sniff  these  chips  for  the  odor 
of  oil  or  gas,  put  them  under  microscopes  and 
ultraviolet  lights  and  make  fairly  accurate  ex- 
trapolations as  to  what  the  rest  of  the  formation 
might  he  like. 

But  when  you  really  need  the  most  absolute 


[Memorandum! 

GREAT  BOOKS 
AND  GUMBEL 

From  ii  confidential  memorandum  written  List  fall 
by  Bryant  Gumbel,  co-anchor  oj  the  Today  show, 
to  Marty  Ryan,  the  show's  executive  producer.  The 
/<>m  page  memo  evaluates  each  segment  of  the 
NBC  morning,  show. 

Books:  Let  me  preface  this  section  by  express- 
ing my  faith  in  Emily  Boxer  [who  schedules  au- 
thor appearances  for  Today].  We  have  no  one 
who  works  harder  or  is  better  connected  or  more 
effective  than  Emily.  She  gets  every  big  book 
that  comes  out,  and  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
that  is  putting  on  some  authors  who  aren't  so 
great.  My  suggestions  then  are  twofold.  First, 
we  should  try  to  limit  the  number  of  dullards 
we  put  on — as  much  as  possible  without  weak- 
ening those  relationships  Emily  cultivates  ef- 
fectively. Second,  in  those  cases  where  the  au- 
thor isn't  a  name,  we  should  look  for  fresh 
approaches — maybe  a  videotape  of  them  at 
work — video  of  their  subject  matter  (if  it's  non- 
fiction) —  [or  clips  from]  controversial  or  critical 
reviews,  etc.  Whatever  approach  we  take,  I  sug- 
gest we  tread  carefully.  This  is  an  area  where  we 
rout  the  competition  and  hy  so  doing  have 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  "smart  folks"  show 
among  the  learned  people  who  populate  the 
world  of  serious  literature.  Even  in  times  when 
ratings  are  off — as  they  were  and  will  ultimately 
he  again — this  reputation  never  wavers  and  is 
invaluable — let's  not  piss  it  away  to  get  rid  of 
the  one  or  two  boring  authors  we  have  a  month. 


story  on  a  formation,  top  to  bottom,  with  mini- 
mal disturbance,  you  cut  a  core  through  it  rather 
than  drilling  it  up.  It  is  enjoyable  it  you  do  not 
let  it  m, ike  you  nerv<  ius.  It's <  ertainly  a  good  and 
valuable  thing  to  be  adept  at. 

Coring  is  expensive  and  slow,  which  is  why 
you  don't  always  do  it.  Rather  than  having  a  bit 
on  the  end  of  the  drill  string,  you  have  a  long 
(thirty-  or  sixty-toot)  core  barrel,  laced  at  the 
end  with  sharp  diamonds  around  the  edge.  It's 
hollow,  like  a  sleeve.  It  acts  like  a  cookie  cutter, 
except  in  this  case  the  dough  is  rock  and  can  be 
sixty  feet  thick.  (It  it's  thicker,  you  cut  two 
cores  or  three;  whatever  it  takes.)  The  drillers 
cut  through  the  formation,  encircling  it  with 
the  barrel,  intact,  sampling  a  long  narrow  plug 
("core"),  and  then,  slowly,  they  pull  the  drill 
pipe  baiT  out,  stand  hy  stand,  until  they  get  to 
the  core  barrel.  Then  they  bring  the  barrel  up 
and  knock  the  core  out  hy  banging  on  the  sides 
with  hammers — it  slides  out  like  a  skinny  pole, 
wet  and  steaming,  broken  in  places,  hut  they 
piece  it  back  together — and  wrap  it  quickly  in 
foil  to  keep  all  the  oils  and  gases  and  fluids  from 
escaping,  evaporating,  trying  to  rush  out  into 
that  good  light  atmospheric  pressure. 

Then  the  core  is  cut  into  segments  and  placed 
in  numbered  cardboard  boxes  which  are  rushed 
down  the  steps  and  into  the  hack  of  a  waiting 
pickup  truck,  engine  idling,  which  races  oft  into 
the  night,  back  to  the  laboratory  three,  four, 
five  hours  away,  no  stopping.  There,  it  is  ana- 
lyzed immediately,  no  matter  the  hour. 

Picking  the  point  where  you  tell  the  driller  to 
stop  drilling,  come  out  with  the  bit,  fasten  the 
core  barrel  on  instead,  and  go  back  in  with  it — 
that  in  itself  a  tremendous  expense  of  time  and 
money — that's  the  magic.  Drilling,  drilling, 
drilling,  watching,  and  then  knowing,  or  think- 
ing you  know,  that  you  are  right  on  top  of  the 
formation  you're  interested  in:  a  foot  above  it, 
or  less.  Son,  you  had  better  be  right. 

And  you've  usually  got  a  lot  of  time  to 
second-guess.  You've  been  looking  at  drill  rates 
and  at  the  samples,  but  these  characteristics 
change  from  well  to  well,  even  in  the  same  area, 
and  there  can  be  faults,  and  the  formations  will 
be  thicker  in  some  areas  and  thinner  in  others, 
and  all  this  while  they're  coming  out  with  the 
steady,  fast,  reliable  drill  bit,  and  preparing  to 
screw  on  that  slow  old  diamond-studded  expen- 
sive core  barrel  (it's  good  for  only  one  cutting — 
it  will  be  ruined  whether  you  were  right  or 
not— $  10,000  for  that,  plus  another  $10,000  in 
rig  time).  That's  when  you're  standing  there 
with  your  clipboard  and  notes  and  maybe  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  nothing  else,  and  all  the  rough- 
necks know  the  pressure's  on  you,  and  they 
don't  let  tip.  They  do  everything  in  their  capac- 
ity to  make  you  second-guess  yourself.  They 
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ider  Woman  Skit,  from  A  Portrait  of  American  Mothers  and  Daughters,  a  volume  of  photographs  by 
a  Fastman,  published  by  NewSage  Press.  This  photograph  appeared  in  "Mothers  and  Daughters,"  a  show 
■  last  winter  at  the  New  York  State  Museum,  in  Albany. 


swear  up-and-down,  for  those  twelve  hours, 
that  you're  wrong,  that  they've  worked  on  every 
well  that's  been  drilled  within  fifty  miles  of  here 
and  that  none  of  the  other  geologists  ever 
picked  a  core  anywhere  near  where  you  have. 

It's  like  being  the  field-goal  kicker:  they  don't 
need  you,  they  don't  need  you,  they  drill  for 
days  and  days,  but  then  one  day  they  need  to 
know  when  to  stop  drilling,  and  you  have  to 
come  in  and  be  exactly  right,  down  to  the  last 
inch.  And  you  do  it,  and  ignore  their  second- 
guesses,  and  when  it  turns  out  you  were  right, 
you  can't  even  look  relieved. 

There  was  never  any  question. 


[Brochure] 

IN  PRAISE  OF  LAWNS 

From  Lawn  and  Sports  Turf  Benefits,  a  brochure 
published  by  the  Lawn  Institute,  in  Pleasant  Hill, 
Tennessee. 

w 

T  Then  a  single  grass  plant  is  plucked  for 
viewing,  it's  not  very  impressive.  It  isn't  very 
strong.  It  isn't  a  plant  to  display  in  a  bud  vase. 
But  it  is  very  impressive  when  banded  with  five 
others  in  each  square  inch  of  lawn,  resulting  in  a 
turf  of  over  850  plants  per  square  foot,  or  about 


8.5  million  in  each  10,000-square-foot  lawn. 

The  grass  family  is  extremely  important  to 
humankind.  Turf  is  an  amenity  that  touches  a 
fundamental  chord  in  the  plant-humankind  re- 
lationship. The  following  list  of  benefits  pro- 
vides an  overview  of  the  ways  in  which  turf  grass 
helps  make  our  world  a  good  place  to  live. 

AESTHETIC  BENEFITS 

A  lawn  makes  up  at  least  one  third  of  the  en- 
tire picture  of  a  house.  The  first  thing  people  see 
when  approaching  a  property  is  the  yard — it 
gives  that  all- important  first  impression  and  can 
convey  hospitality  and  warmth.  This  is  known 
in  the  real  estate  business  as  "curb  appeal."  The 
appearance  of  the  lawn  bespeaks  the  persona! 
values  of  the  resident.  Lawns  that  are  kept  with 
precision  indicate  a  gardener  who  is  meticulous. 
Some  feel  that  a  person  who  keeps  the  iawn  per- 
fectly clipped  is  a  person  who  can  b< 

The  natural  green  color 
ing  of  coolness  that  makes  th< 
place.  The  lawn  offers  a 
to  the  touch;  it  offers  tranqu  ; 
security  provided  by  the  tinv  1  ■ 

ture,  and  a  feeling  of  a  goo 

ECONOMY  BENEFITS 
Turf  grass  is  a  $2S  hilfi 
United  States;  more  than  500,! " 
their  living  directl}  fa  rn  t! 
nance  of  turf.  These  I  igi  n 


HEALTH  BENEFITS 
Lawn  tending  provides  the  best  in  walking, 
bending,  and  lifting  exercises,  all  of  which  pro- 
mote good  health.  Also,  the  soft,  resilient  cush- 
ioning attributes  of  turf  make  other  activities 
safer  and  more  enjoyable.  Plants  affect  people's 
moods.  A  lawn  can  create  feelings  of  happiness, 
thoughtfulness,  peace,  serenity,  privacy,  or  sad- 
ness, depending  on  our  association  with  its 
uses — city  park,  golf  course,  home  lawn,  or  me- 
morial park.  Where  vegetation  grows,  child 
mortality,  suicide,  and  energy  consumption  are 
lower  than  in  places  where  there  are  no  plants. 
For  city  people,  watching  grass  grow  and  re- 
sponding to  the  seasons  may  be  a  last  link  to  the 
solace  and  understanding  that  our  vanishing 
wilderness  once  provided. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  BENEFITS 

Noise  abatement:  In  general,  lawns  reduce  un- 
desirable noise  levels  by  20-30  percent.  Re- 
search on  the  acoustic  properties  of  turf  has 
shown  that  grass  absorbs  sound.  In  fact,  a  Mer- 
ion  bluegrass  turf  was  rated  superior  to  a  heavy 
carpet  or  a  felt  pad  in  sound  absorption. 

Temperature  modification:  Plants  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  controlling  climate.  Grass  sur- 
faces reduce  temperature  extremes  by  absorbing 
the  sun's  heat  during  the  day  and  releasing  it 
slowly  in  the  evening.  Grasses  reduce  surface 
temperature  by  as  much  as  fifty  degrees  and  air 
temperature  by  as  much  as  seven  degrees.  On  a 
block  with  eight  average  houses,  front  lawns 
have  the  cooling  effect  of  about  seventy  tons  of 
air  conditioning. 

Glare  reduction:  Ours  is  a  shiny  world  made  of 
polished  and  highly  reflective  building  materi- 
als, vehicles,  paved  surfaces,  and  signs.  All  this 
glare  contributes  to  stress.  Well-maintained  turf 
provides  a  soft  green  surface  which  significantly 
reduces  and  absorbs  glare. 

Air  pollution:  Grass  absorbs  toxic  pollutants 
from  the  air.  And  since  plants  add  oxygen  to  the 
air,  they  dilute  pollution.  Grass  also  traps  par- 
ticulate matter  found  in  the  atmosphere. 

Oxygen  generation:  A  turf  area  of  fifty  feet  by 
fifty  feet  produces  enough  oxygen  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  family  of  tour. 

Fire  retardation:  Healthy  green  turf  does  not 
sustain  fire  the  way  dense  woody  vegetation 
does.  A  buffer  of  well-maintained  lawn  grass 
around  buildings  is  good  insurance. 

In  conclusion,  grass  plants  are  a  unique  gift  of 
nature  and  give  the  world  enormous  benefits.  In 
his  classic  eulogy  to  Kentucky  bluegrass,  Sena- 
tor John  J.  Ingalls  wrote  a  century  ago:  "Next  in 
importance  to  the  divine  profusion  of  water, 
light  and  air,  may  be  reckoned  the  universal  be- 
neficence of  grass.  Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  na- 
ture— her  constant  benediction." 


|Article| 

CASTRO'S 
CURVEBALL 


From  the  column  "Great  Moments,"  by  J.  David 
Truby,  in  the  March  issue  oj  Sports  History,  a  bi- 
monthly magazine  published  by  Empire  Press,  in 
Leesburg,  Virginia. 

1 1  Fidel  Gastro  had  been  pitching  his  wicked 
curveball  to  major  league  batters  instead  of 
pitching  the  economic  curve  of  communism  in 
Guba,  there  is  little  doubt  that  world  history 
would  be  somewhat  different  today.  Several  big 
league  teams  actively  scouted  the  Cuban  pre- 
mier as  a  hot  pitching  prospect  back  in  the  late 
1940s. 

Horace  G.  Stoneham,  the  eighty-five-year- 
old  former  president  of  the  New  York  Giants, 
said  that  his  ream  was  looking  at  Castro.  "We 
had  our  top  people  evaluate  him,  as  did  several 
other  teams.  Castro  was  a  real  prospect." 

The  young  man  was  an  undergraduate  at  the 
University  of  Havana,  studying  pre-law,  and  a 
star  pitcher  for  the  school's  baseball  team.  No- 
body considered  him  to  be  a  guerrilla  fighter,  a 
communist,  or  even  a  potential  Third  World 
political  figure.  He  was  a  clean-shaven  young 
man,  a  bright  student  interested  in  a  law  career. 

Howie  Haak,  who  until  recently  worked  Lat- 
in America  for  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  big  league  talent  scout  of  all  time. 
Now  in  his  mid-seventies,  Haak  recalled  Castro 
as  "a  big  kid  who  threw  a  wicked  Weeping  curve- 
ball — nothing  amateur  about  his  pitches.  He 
was  a  good  prospect  because  he  could  throw  and 
think  at  the  same  time,  a  rare  talent  in  a  young 
pitcher." 

Haak  added:  "Castro  had  great  control  of  that 
curve  too.  And  he  could  muscle  up  on  a  pitch. 
He  could  set  'em  up  with  the  curve,  blow  'em 
down  with  the  heater.  Or  do  it  the  other  way. 
He  was  a  damn  fine  pitcher." 

The  late  Alex  Pompez,  who  scouted  the  Ca- 
ribbean for  the  Giants,  first  saw  Castro  pitch  in 
Havana  in  1948.  His  scouting  report  to  Stone- 
ham  noted:  "He  .  .  .  throws  a  good  ball .  .  .  not 
always  hard,  but  smart.  He  has  good  control  and 
should  be  considered  seriously." 

The  Washington  Senators  sent  Joe  Cambria, 
their  top  Latin  scout,  who  also  wrote  an  impres- 
sive report:  "Fidel  Castro  is  a  big,  powerful 
young  man.  His  fastball  is  not  great,  but  pass- 
able. He  uses  good  curve  variety.  He  uses  his 
head  and  can  win  that  way  for  us,  too." 

A  Giants'  scouting  report  noted,  "He  is  a  po- 
lite, well-spoken  young  man  .  .  .  a  gentleman 
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.  .  .  more  serious  than  many  other  local  players. 
He  is  a  nice  young  man  to  deal  with.  .  .  stable." 

Eventually,  Pompez  got  the  authorization 
from  the  Giants'  front  office  to  utter  Castro  a 
contract.  It  was  a  good  offer  by  contemporary 
standards,  with  a  $5,000  bonus  for  signing. 

Atter  several  days  of  deliberation  with 
friends,  family,  and  some  of  his  professors,  (  as- 
tro turned  down  the  otter  to  play  professional 
baseball.  The  Giants'  officials  were  stunned. 

"We  couldn't  believe  he  turned  us  down,"  re- 
called Pompez.  "Nobody  from  Latin  America 
had  said  no  before.  We  had  kids  climbing  all 
over  us  to  play  pro  ball  in  the  States  (  astro  said 
no,  hut  in  his  very  polite  way.  He  was  really  a 
very  nice  kid." 

Castro  explained,  in  a  formal  letter  to  the  (  n- 


ants,  that  he  wanted  to  finish  his  law  studies 
and  that  he  liked  being  an  amateur  player. 

According  to  Stoneham,  "Castro  never  men- 
tioned politics  at  any  time  in  his  letter.  He 
didn't  indicate  anything  revolutionary  to  us. 
Alex  always  remembered  him  as  a  friendly  and 
polite  young  man  who  thought  seriously  about 
our  otter,  and  who  turned  us  down  with  dignity. 
IVspite  what  happened  later,  at  that  time  he 
was  a  real  fine  young  gentleman." 


[Oral  History] 

SCULPTING  A 
LOUISVILLE  SLUGGER 


[Baseball  Card] 

A  FOUL  OFF 
THE  HANDLE 


BILL  RIPKEN 

SECOND  BASE 


FLEER 

This  card,  produced  by  the  Fleer  trading-card  company  m 
Philadelphia,  was  removed  from  the  market  in  January 
when  Fleer  discovered  the  obscenity  on  the  base  oj  the  bat. 
Fleer  refuses  to  comment  on  the  number  of  cards  in  circu- 
lation, but  dealers  speculate  it  may  be  anywhere  from 
20,000  to  200,000.  The  card,  whose  worth  was  initially 
appraised  at  between  two  and  five  cents,  has  sold  for  as 
much  as  $125  since  the  recall.  Ripken  claims  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  prank  by  one  of  his  teammates. 


From  Baseball  Lives,  a  collection  of  interviews 
conducted  by  Mike  Bryan,  published  by  Pantheon. 
This  interview  is  with  Ronald  Bryant,  a  supervisor 
at  the  Louisville  Slugger  bat  factory. 


I 


started  off  as  a  flame  burner — that's  a  hand 
operation,  a  complete  different  system  than 
they  got  out  here  now.  Now  I  supervise  plus 
help  do  the  work.  Consequently  I'm  running 
the  tracer  lathe,  the  automatic  lathe,  picking 
out  timber,  checking  weights,  checking  models, 
checking  orders.  Gets  to  be  quite  a  job. 

If  the  bats  aren't  good,  I'm  the  one  who  hears 
about  it.  We  just  got  a  bad  bat  back  from  Dave 
Concepcion.  We  can't  figure  out  what  hap- 
pened. We  checked  the  master  model  and  it  was 
a  little  off  but  not  that  much  off.  We  allow  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  for  sanding.  After  they're 
turned  on  the  lathe  they  get  rough  sanded,  then 
fine  sanded.  But  if  there  happens  to  be  new 
sandpaper  in  there,  it  cuts  a  little  more.  Maybe 
someone  didn't  allow  for  the  sanding.  Plus,  they 
had  just  put  new  sandpaper  in  there.  It  changed 
that  whole  bat.  A  thirty-second  of  an  inch. 
Enough  that  you  could  see  it.  Concepcion  could 
tell  by  feeling  it.  These  guys  can  pick  'em  up  and, 
I  guarantee,  come  within  half  an  ounce  of  what 
it  weighs.  Concepc ion's  been  using  our  bats  for 
nineteen  years,  and  that  type  of  person  we  don't 
like  to  give  a  wrong  bat. 

The  players  know  you  can't  always  find  exact- 
ly what  they  want,  but  you've  got  to  give  them 
the  best.  Particular  ballplayers  like  knots  in  the 
barrels,  some  like  wide  grain,  some  like  narrow. 
Most  of 'em  like  the  wide  grain.  They  think  it's 
harder.  It's  in  their  head.  There's  no  science  to 
it.  I've  always  been  told,  actually,  your  narrow 
grain  is  your  stronger  bat  because  the  narrow 
grain  has  took  its  time  by  nature  and  grown 
slow,  while  the  wide  grain  has  been  shot  with 
juice  to  make  it  grow  fast. 
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Ted  Williams,  as  great  a  player  as  he  was, 
wanted  narrow  grain.  He  didn't  want  the  wide 
grain.  He  said  that  tree  grew  too  fast. 

Harmon  Killehrew  used  to  keep  calling  me 
saying,  "I  want  narrow  grain,  narrow  grain."  He 
got  this  from  Ted  Williams.  I  kept  sending 
him  narrow  grain,  so  narrow  you  couldn't  hard- 
ly see  it. 

"Too  wide,  too  wide." 

Right  before  he  retired,  Killebrew  came  down 
here  and  I  asked  him  personally,  "Harmon, 
show  me  what  you're  talking  about,  'narrow 
grain.'  "  And  he  went  over  and  picked  out  a  bat 
that  in  my  opinion  was  a  cull — something  we 
probably  wouldn't  give  a  minor  leaguer.  He 
wanted  no  grain  at  all,  what  we  call  brashie,  no 
texture  at  all.  I  said,  "For  two  years  I  dug  craters 
trying  to  get  narrow  as  I  could  and  I  could  have 
walked  up  and  picked  any  of  them  out  of  the 
rack  for  you." 

With  the  knots,  I  think  there  is  science.  You 
ever  sawed  a  piece  of  wood  and  hit  a  knot?  It's 
hard.  I  think  the  knots  help  in  the  barrel.  The 
older  ballplayers  almost  always  asked  for  knots 
in  the  barrel;  they  don't  do  it  as  much  today.  A 
lot  of  the  new  ones  coming  up  don't  even  know 
about  it.  Babe  Ruth  was  one  of  the  first  who 
started  asking  for  knots  in  the  barrel.  We've  got 
a  record  of  it.  Carl  Yastrzemski,  he'd  ask  for 
knots.  Ted  Williams  would.  Willie  Stargell 
would.  It's  on  the  order:  "Knots  in  barrel  if 
possible." 

Hickory  went  out  about  when  1  came  in.  It 
has  no  grain  at  all,  just  fiber;  that's  why  they  put 
the  dark  finish  on  hickory,  to  cover  it  up.  All 
the  bats  are  ash  now.  It's  got  a  grain  to  it  and 
you  can  get  a  bigger  bat  with  lighter  weight — 
and  nowadays  these  ballplayers  they  want  light- 
er bats.  They  do  not  use  heavy  bats.  I'd  say  your 
average  weight  now  is  between  thirty  and 
thirty-one  ounces.  Used  to  be  thirty-three,  thir- 
ty-four, thirty-five.  We  had  some  guys  using  for- 
ty-one-ounce bats.  Back  then  a  pitcher  would 
come  up  after  being  in  the  minor  leagues  for 
years;  he's  in  his  thirties  when  he  makes  the  big- 
league  club,  so  he  wasn't  throwing  that  hun- 
dred-mile-an-hour  fastball.  Now  you  get  these 
kids  coming  up,  they're  eighteen  years  old, 
throwin'  that  dude  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and 
ten  miles  an  hour.  You're  not  going  to  get  no 
forty-one-ounce  bat  around  on  that.  You've  got 
to  get  that  bat  through  there  fast,  the  way  they 
pitch  today. 

For  as  many  bats  as  we  put  out  I  think  we  do  a 
super  job.  We  don't  get  many  back.  Not  satisfy- 
ing the  ballplayer — not  getting  it  to  him  on 
time,  not  getting  it  right — that  disturbs  me 
more  than  anything.  To  me,  that  bat  there  is 
Dale  Murphy.  The  bat  is  his  personality.  It's 
him.  I  think  he's  a  super  guy,  and  I  try  to  give 


him  what  he  wants,  give  him  the  best.  Of  course 
I  do  that  with  all  'em.  I  don't  do  any  favors.  My 
favorite  team's  Boston,  but  they  don't  get  any 
better  bats  than  the  Reds  or  the  Yankees — 
which  I  hate,  of  course. 


[Oral  History] 

HAROLD  AND  LOUIE 

From  Bird,  Kansas,  by  Tony  Parker,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  ]uly  by  Knopf.  Parker,  a  British  journalist, 
asked  the  residents  of  a  small  Kansas  town  to  talk 
about  their  lives.  The  names  of  those  interviewed,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  the  town,  have  been  changed. 
Harold  Albert  and  his  wife,  Louie,  are  the  richest 
people  in  Bird. 

HAROLD:  This  here's  Louie  my  wife.  She  ain't 
feeling  too  good  today,  she's  got  trouble  with 
some  bad  teeth.  She'll  just  set  there  and  listen 
to  us,  but  she  doesn't  feel  up  to  talking  much. 

LOUIE:  I'll  say  something  if  I  want. 

HAROLD:  You  bet. 

LOUIE:  If  you  say  something  wrong  or  I  don't 
agree  with. 

HAROLD:  Shouldn't  be  all  that  long  before  you 
start  speaking  then.  But  you  just  set  there  and 
give  your  teeth  a  chance,  else  they'll  never 
get  better.  You  should  have  had  them  fixed 
sooner  like  I  said. 

LOUIE:  They  weren't  so  bad  sooner. 

HAROLD:  Okay,  well  you  tell  him  about  your 
teeth  later,  only  right  now  I'm  going  to  tell 
him  about  my  early  life,  okay?  Well,  now,  the 
first  thing  is  I'm  seventy-four  years  ot  age  and 
she's  a  little  bit  older. 

LOUIE:  Only  a  little  bit  older. 

HAROLD:  Only  a  little  bit,  right.  My  mom  and 
pa,  they  ran  what  was  a  grocer's  store  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Lincoln.  That's  how  we 
met,  one  day  when  she  came  by  the  store  for 
some  eggs. 

LOUIE:  Sugar.  It  was  sugar  I  came  by  for,  not 
eggs. 

HAROLD:  Okay,  sugar,  eggs,  it's  noi  i  ri]  >rtant. 
LOUIE:  My  mom  sent  me  into  the  store  i 

some  sugar,  and  I  took  to  going  thei 

him  when  I  was  on  my  v  v 

school. 

HAROLD:  She  didn't  talk  roach  lho&  days  e 

ther,  she  just  used  CO  • 

talked  to  her.  She  got  me  into  mi  fci 

talking  and  not  getting  o 
LOUIE:  I  never  got  no  ch  ;re<  .  t  <  Ct! 

how  much  he  tail  i  ■ ' 

tease  me  and  make  up  tales  aingj  ne  <i 

done  and  seen,  see  if  1  believed  him.  J:  :  did. 
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he  used  to  laugh  and  tell  me  I  must  be  pretty 
dumb  if  I'd  believed  him.  To  tell  you  the  hon- 
est ttuth,  1  didn't  really  care  for  him  at  all. 

HAROLD:  If  you  didn't  really  care  for  me,  how 
come  you  used  to  stop  by  so  often  then' 

LOUIE:  Only  'cause  I'd  got  nothing  else  to  do. 

HAROLD:  Well,  you  had  nothing  else  to  do  for 
six  years.  That's  how  long  it  took  me  talking 
to  her,  to  persuade  her  to  marry  me. 

LOL'lE:  I  never  knew  if  he  really  meant  it  or  not, 
that's  why.  I  never  knew  if  he  really  meant 
anything  he  said  to  me  at  all.  Lordy,  titty-two 
years  ago  that  was. 

HAROLD:  Fifty-two  years  ago  that  we  was  mar- 
ried, that's  not  bad  for  these  days.  1  must  have 
meant  what  I  said  then,  when  I  said  I  wanted 
to  be  married  with  you. 

LOUIE:  You  said  lots  of  things  you  didn't  mean 
though.  Do  you  know  one  thing  he  said  to 
me?  I  can  remember  it  to  this  day,  he  said  if  1 
married  him  I'd  never  want  for  a  new  dress. 
And  one  day  after  we  was  married,  I  said  to 
him  I  wanted  a  new  dress  and  he'd  told  me  I'd 
never  want  for  one.  You  know  what  he  said? 
He  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  no  new  dress 
for  me,  so  I'd  better  stop  wanting  it,  then  I 
wouldn't  be  wanting  for  a  dress. 

HAROLD:  Well  that's  how  it  was  then.  You  could 
have  a  new  dress  now  if  you  wanted  one,  but 
in  those  days  things  was  hard. 

LOUIE:  The  hardest  times  were  after  the  reces- 
sion in  what  they  called  the  dust-bowl  years: 
those  were  the  hardest  times,  I  reckon. 

HAROLD:  You  know,  that  dust  used  to  get  so 
thick  on  the  backs  of  the  cows,  when  it 
rained  it  made  it  solid.  And  seeds  were  in  it. 
I've  seen  cattle  had  thistles  growing  on  their 
backs. 

LOUIE:  That's  an  old  farmers'  tale.  I've  heard 
him  tell  that  story  a  hundred  times  or  more.  It 
ain't  true. 

HAROLD:  It  is  too,  I've  seen  it,  I've  seen  it 
myself. 

LOUIE:  It  used  to  be  just  you  knew  a  man  who'd 
seen  it. 

HAROLD:  Well,  still,  those  dust  storms,  they 

were  really  something  all  right. 
LOUIE:  They  really  were.  But  we  survived.  Hard 

work  but  we  enjoyed  it. 
HAROLD:  Every  minute. 

LOUIE:  No,  not  every  minute:  I  didn't  enjoy  it 
when  you  went  away  with  the  truck  and  left 
me  on  my  own  to  mind  the  store. 

HAROLD:  Oh,  it  was  a  real  classy  vehicle  that 
one  was:  a  huge  big  thing,  the  biggest  around 
here  for  miles.  It  was  called  a  Diamond  T.  In 
all  the  years  I  had  it,  I  can't  once  remember  it 
ever  broke  down. 

LOUIE:  That  was  because  you  looked  after  it  so 
good. 


HAROLD:  I  did  all  the  servicing  of  it  myself.  I 
like  mechanical  things,  I  always  have.  I 
learned  it  from  watching  other  people  right 
from  when  I  was  a  kid.  That  way  I  picked  up 
how  to  do  it  myself  Same  with  everything  in 
the  house:  the  plumbing,  the  electrics,  the 
sewering,  everything  that  needed  doing,  I  al- 
ways did  it  myself.  I  still  do.  Out  in  the  garage 
there  I've  got  all  the  tools  necessary  to  do  ev- 
erything could  ever  want  doing.  Whatever  it 
is,  1  can  fix  it.  It  makes  me  happy  that  I'm  like 
that. 

LOUIE:  And  obstinate. 

HAROLD:  What's  obstinate  got  to  do  with  it? 
LOUIE:  Obstinate's  got  everything  to  do  with  it. 

Tell  him  about  that  air-conditioning  plant 

we've  got  in  the  wall  there. 
HAROLD:  What's  there  to  tell  about  it?  It  only 

needs  taking  down  and  putting  together 

again. 

LOUIE:  That  air-conditioning  there,  it's  getting 
on  tor  titty  years  old  now.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  ones  like  that  that  they  ever  invented. 
When  he  put  it  in,  it  was  just  about  as  mod- 
ern as  you  could  get.  Now  it's  broken-down, 
and  there  ain't  a  single  person  left  living  can 
fix  it. 

HAROLD:  Except  me. 

LOUIE:  Okay,  except  you.  So  why  don't  you  fix 
it? 

HAROLD:  I'm  going  to,  I  keep  telling  you — or  if 
I  can't  fix  it,  I'm  going  to  put  a  whole  new 
system  in. 

LOUIE:  You're  too  old  to  put  a  whole  new  system 
in.  Why  not  just  call  someone  up  and  ask 
them  to  come  along  and  put  a  new  system  in? 

HAROLD:  Pay  some  young  feller  thirty  dollars  an 
hour  to  do  something  I  can  do  myself? 

LOUIE:  You  see  what  I  mean  by  obstinate?  We 
could  have  a  whole  new  house  now  if  we 
wanted  to,  with  a  brand-new  system  in  it. 

HAROLD:  Okay,  go  ahead,  let's  have  a  whole  new 
house:  only  any  time  we  talk  about  that,  it's 
always  you  says  you  don't  want  to  move,  you 
want  to  stay  here. 

LOUIE:  I  don't  want  to  move,  why  should  I  want 
to  move,  we're  happy  right  here. 

HAROLD:  So  then,  okay,  you'll  have  to  wait  un- 
til I  get  around  to  fixing  the  air-conditioning. 

LOUIE:  And  how  long's  it  going  to  be? 

HAROLD:  I  don't  know  how  long  it's  going  to  be. 
Let's  talk  now  about  when  the  oil  came  into 
our  lives,  huh? 

LOUIE:  When  the  oil  came  into  our  lives,  that 
was  when  all  the  headaches  came  too.  I  some- 
times think  that. 

HAROLD:  Well,  it  was  a  strange  strange  time  at 
the  beginning  I  can  tell  you,  it  sure  was. 
There'd  been  talk  for  years,  you  know,  that 
there  was  oil  under  some  of  the  land  around 
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these  parts.  We  had  some  little  piece  of  land 
we  owned  ourselves  out  that  way,  and  they 
said  they'd  do  a  test  drill  there.  And  that  one, 
the  one  on  our  land,  before  we  knew  what 
was  happening,  it  was  making  fifty  barrels  a 
day:  every  day,  bang,  bang,  bang,  just  like 
that.  Came  the  time  we  had  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  wells  on  our  land,  and  one  of  them  alone 
was  producing  400  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  So  that 
was  it,  there  we  were,  we  had  a  very  big  strike 
on  our  land.  There's  very  few  times  anyone 
ever  strikes  as  lucky  as  that. 

LOUIE:  Then  letters  started  to  come,  cables, 
long-distance  telephone  calls,  it  was  like  sud- 
denly everybody  in  the  world  knew  about  it 
and  was  begging  us  for  our  help.  Some  of  the 
letters,  they  were  ten  pages  long:  people  sent 
us  letters  from  their  doctors  telling  us  their 
whole  medical  histories.  Or  they'd  get  their 
kids  to  write:  "My  daddy  just  died,  and  my 
mommy  said  you'd  got  a  big  lot  of  money  and 
you  sounded  to  be  good  kind  people,  please 
will  you  send  her  some  money  to  help  her." 

HAROLD:  One  time  we  had  a  cable,  all  it  said 
was  "Desperate  for  money,  please  send  all  you 
can  spare,"  nothing  else  but  that  and  a  name 
and  address.  1  mean,  how  do  folk  think  some- 
one's going  to  respond  to  something  like 
that? 


LOUIE:  Sad  thing  was,  yon  know,  we  reckoned 
some  of  the  stories  people  told  us  was  true. 
But  it  was  just  like  one  of  them  avalanches, 
they  kept  on  and  on  coming,  and  how  could 
you  tell?  You'd  need  your  whole  life  to  sort 
out  which  was  which.  It  got  so  bad,  we  just 
used  to  set  us  down  here  and  look  at  all  the 
letters  we'd  divided  up  into  piles:  those  we 
thought  were  really  sad  and  had  big  troubles, 
those  who  had  a  little  bit  less,  and  those  who 
sounded  like  folk  who  just  thought  they'd  like 
money  for  some  scheme  or  other  they'd  got. 
And  every  one  of  the  piles,  they  all  got  bigger 
and  bigger  and  we  felt  we  were  getting  sick 
worrying  about  how  to  decide.  So  then  one 
day  someone  said  to  us  we  couldn't  go  on  like 
that,  there  was  no  way  we  could  ever  decide 
who  to  help  and  who  not  to.  What  we  should 
do  was  think  of  something  else  to  do  with  our 
money,  throw  all  the  letters  in  the  boiler,  and 
not  even  read  no  more  that  came.  So  that's 
just  what  we  did. 

HAROLD:  We  set  ourselves  down,  and  we  talked 
about  this  and  that,  and  in  the  end  we  decid- 
ed what  we'd  do  should  be  to  the  benefit  of 
everyone  around  here,  not  just  a  few  folks, 
but  everyone. 

LOUIE:  I'd  been  to  that  old  library  of  ours  most 
weeks  to  get  me  a  couple  of  books  to  read, 
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'cause  I  like  to  read.  And  as  I  was  walking 
home  one  day,  down  along  South  Adams 
here,  I  got  to  thinking.  So  when  I  came  in 
that  door  I  says  to  him,  "Harold,"  I  said,  "I've 
thought  of  an  idea  for  something  to  do  with 
our  money.  I'm  getting  real  tired  of  climbing 
up  those  library  steps  every  time  I  go  there — 
it  bothers  my  knees,  my  arthritis  is  getting 
real  bad  now.  So  why  don't  we  give  the  town 
a  proper  decent  library  where  folk  can  walk 
right  on  in  and  choose  a  book  for  themselves 
without  having  to  climb  all  them  steps?" 
HAROLD:  So  I  says  to  her,  "I  think  that's  a  real 
neat  idea." 

LOUIE:  You'll  have  folks  tell  you  here  and  there 
how  it  was  their  idea  for  to  have  a  library.  But 
it  wasn't  their  idea,  not  in  the  first  place:  it 
was  mine,  because  of  my  knees. 

HAROLD:  So  there  she  sets:  and  we  like  looking 
at  it,  and  folks  all  say  they  like  to  look  at  it 
and  they  like  going  there. 

LOUIE:  You  going  to  tell  him  about  the  letter? 

HAROLD:  You  mean  the  letter  this  week  from 
those  people  out  East? 

LOUIE:  We  had  a  letter  this  week  from  some  peo- 
ple in  New  York,  what  was  it,  the  American 
Libraries  Association  or  something? 

HAROLD:  Something  like  that. 

LOUIE:  They  want  to  make  us  a  presentation. 

HAROLD:  It's  no  big  deal. 

LOUIE:  They  want  to  make  us  a  presentation  be- 
cause we  built  the  library.  He  won't  go. 

HAROLD:  Sure  I  won't  go.  New  York,  do  you 
know  how  far  that  is?  I  looked  it  up  in  my  at- 
las, and  New  York,  that's  somewhere  close  on 
1,500  miles  away,  that's  just  as  the  crow  flies. 
How  many  days  would  that  take  on  a  train  to 
get  to  New  York? 

LOUIE:  Like  I  said,  we  don't  have  to  go  on  a 
train,  we  could  go  on  an  airplane. 

HAROLD:  You  can  go  on  an  airplane  if  you  like, 
but  I'm  not  going  to.  It's  okay  for  some  folk, 
they  say  they're  fine  and  dandy.  But  I'm  never 
going  to  get  me  inside  of  one  of  them  things, 
no  sir,  that's  for  sure.  If  they  want  to  make  a 
presentation  to  us  they  can  come  here  and  do 
it  here,  or  they  can  mail  it  to  us,  I  don't  mind 
which. 

LOUIE:  Obstinate,  see,  like  I  told  you.  Well  I 
guess  we'll  never  get  to  New  York  for  no  pre- 
sentation, that's  for  sure. 

HAROLD:  We  could  go  on  the  train. 

LOUIE:  How  could  we  go  on  the  train? 

HAROLD:  We  could  go  to  Kansas  City,  Missoura, 
and  we  could  go  on  the  train  from  there. 

LOUIE:  Look,  just  a  minute  ago  you  were  saying 
it  was  too  far  and  it'd  take  too  long.  And  any- 
way you  don't  like  the  trains  they've  got 
nowadays. 

HAROLD:  They  might  have  some  of  the  old  sort. 


We  could  inquire.  If  they  had  one  of  the  old 
sort,  it'd  be  real  good  to  go  on  a  train  like  that 
all  the  way  from  Kansas  City,  Missoura,  to 
New  York. 

LOUIE:  They  wouldn't  let  you  drive  it. 

HAROLD:  They  might  too. 

LOUIE:  They  wouldn't  let  you  drive  it.  And  any- 
way they  don't  have  that  sort.  Do  you  know 
what  he's  talking  about?  He's  talking  about 
them  old  steam  trains  they  used  to  have,  the 
ones  with  a  big  chimney  on  the  front  shaped 
like  that,  and  a  cow-catching  gate,  and  an  old 
steam  whistle  that  you  pulled  the  chain  and  it 
went  "Woo  woo." 

HAROLD:  "Woo  woo  woo,"  that's  how  they 
went:  they  went  "Woo  woo  woo."  You  know, 
when  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  go  across  the 
plains,  I  could  see  them  in  the  distance  from 
the  farm  that  we  had,  you'd  see  them  going 
across  the  skyline.  That  was  the  Union  Pacif- 
ic Line,  the  Union,  Topeka,  and  the  Santa 
Fe. 

LOUIE:  It  wasn't  nothing  of  the  kind,  you're  get- 
ting it  all  mixed  up  with  the  words  of  that 
song.  And  anyhow,  you  couldn't  see  that  rail- 
road from  there,  it  was  a  hundred  miles  away. 

HAROLD:  I  could  too.  Anyhow,  I  could  see  a 
railroad  and  I  could  hear  those  whistles.  And 
the  smoke  from  their  chimney  going  up  in  the 
sky,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  they  sure  don't 
have  trains  as  beautiful  as  that  these  days. 
Sometimes  I  reckon,  you  know,  if  I'd  been  a 
young  man  when  we  had  all  this  money  come 
to  us,  maybe  only  half  the  age  I  am  now, 
thirty-five  or  forty  or  somewhere  around 
there,  you  know  what  I  reckon  I  might  have 
done?  I  might  have  gone  off  and  bought  me 
one  of  them  trains,  and  driven  it  all  day  to  my 
heart's  content.  I'd  have  said  to  Louie  here, 
I'd  have  said,  "Louie  I'm  going  off  for  a  while, 
I'm  going  to  get  me  a  train  and  drive  it  across 
the  prairie  some." 

LOUIE:  I  shouldn't  believe  all  that  if  I  were  you. 
He  just  makes  things  up  as  they  come  into  his 
head. 

HAROLD:  I  didn't  make  that  up  about  that  train 
and  its  whistle,  I've  always  wanted  one  of 
those. 

LOUIE:  I  know  you  br.ve.  Bu! 

ing  off  and  driving  it  around  the  pr.  •■ 

just  talk.  You'd  have  wan  re  J  n 

with  you  and  sit  in  the  •  amage 

engine  and  cook  youi  ' 

what  you'd  have  wanteci 

and  driving  the  engine  and  pv 

tie,  that'd  have  been  • 

as  you  got  hungry  pi  iiac?  a  nole  in  your  &  c*. 

you'd  have  come  hollering  vat  me. 
HAROLD:  Weil  Well, 

I  would:"1.'-  Y< 


Classic. 


When  it's  young  and  buoyant,  when  it  crackles 
with  energy,  when  it  shows  initiative  and  know-how 
we  call  it  American.  If  it  excels  in  these  qualities,  we 
call  it  The  Joffrey. 

The  Joffrey  Ballet  is  the  vision  of  Robert  Joffrey 
and  Gerald  Arpino.  Their  conception  of  dance  is  as 
American  as . . .  well,  as  American  as  The  Joffrey.  First 
master  all  the  classics  can  teach.  Then  create,  experi- 
ment, interpret  and  stretch.  Stretch  mind,  imaginatior 
and  body.  With  taste  as  eclectic  as  it  is  impeccable ,  The 
Joffrey  has  built  a  repertory  as  broad  as  it  is  brilliant. 
And  in  the  process,  it's  become  an  American  Classic 
celebrated  throughout  the  world. 

This  is  the  Robert  Joffrey  Memorial  Season.  It  is 
not  to  be  missed.  It  celebrates  all  he  dreamed,  and 
confirms  that  his  dreams  will  continue  to  flourish. 

One  reason  we  support  The  Joffrey  Ballet  is 
because  it  supports  so  much  we  believe:  That  the 
best  foundation  to  create  something  new  is  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  past.  That  the  best 
environment  to  succeed  is  one  that  encourages 
discipline,  commitment  and  creativity.  And,  that 
American  know-how  must  always  include  knowing 
how  to  have  a  good  time. 
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The  South  Pole  as  global  laboratory 
B\  Bany  Lopez 
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Ms  it  evening  in 
Antarctica?  Nothing 
about  the  skv  would 
have  told  vou  so.  No 
twilight  lingered,  no 
star  rose.  Local  rime, 
I  believe,  was  a  little 
atter  seven  in  the  morn 
ing,  Buenos  Aires  tune, 
we  were  keeping  New 
Zealand  time — a  little 
atter  ten  at  night.  How- 
ever one  might  decide  it 
(we  took  Km  our  tunc  the  tunc  ot  the  people 
who  waited  to  hear  from  us  each  dav  bv  radio), 
the  crush  ot  meridians  at  this  spot,  the  absence 
ot  am  event  even  approaching  a  sunset,  made 
the  issue  ot  determining  the  houi  only  a  vagueh 
foreboding  curiosity. 

It  was  thirty  below  zero.  1  stood  face  to  the 

sun,  tm  eyes  shut.  A  light  wind  burned  mv 

checks  but  it  did  not  disturb  my  vespers.  Wc 
were  bv  now,  the  tour  of  us,  used  to  the  chill, 
and  these  moments  ot  surerease  w  ith  the  sun  at 
day's  end  I  had  come  to  look  forward  to. 

Wc  were  camped  deep  in  the  Antarctic  inte 
nor,  at  an  altitude  ot  '■MOO  teet  on  the  polar 
plateau,  out  \  iew  unimpeded,  pelagic .  uninhab- 
ited. I  he  waist  ot  the  skv  was  a  pale  lapis,  the 
sun  circled  in  it  at  an  unvarying  elevation,  nine 
teen  degrees  above  the  horizon.  High  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  skv,  the  last  thin  wisps  ot  mare's 
tail  cirrostratus  hung  in  disarray.  Below  the  sun, 
a  dense  cloud  the  shape  ot  a  hornet's  nest 
glowed  spectrally,  the  white  ot  the  moon. 

In  those  silent  moments  before  turning  to 

Btirni  Lupez.  a  contributing  editor  oj  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, is  the  author  0/  Arctic  Dreams  and,  most  recently, 
Crossing  Open  (around,  a  collection  ol  essays. 


bed  1  would  stare  at  the 
snow's  wind-riven  crust 
and  careened  slabs  and 
know,  lifting  my  eves  to 
the  horizon,  1  was  as 
much  at  a  loss  tor  scale 
here  as  tor  time.  No 
dark  stone,  none  but 
the  faintest  shifts  ot 
color,  no  gradation  ot 
form,  separated  the 
damask  plain  from  it 
self  1  could  imagine  the 
location  precisely — 8°°42'  S,  some  2.400  miles 
south  of  Cape  1  lorn.  \°00  miles  south  ot  Cape 
Town  and  Sydney — but  1  could  not  imagine  it 
as  a  place.  I  felt  as  it  I  had  fallen  overboard  in 
the  night. 

Our  immediate  and  daily  struggle  was  with 
the  cold  and  a  wind  that  drove  the  temperature 
even  deeper.  (In  winter,  it  is  sometimes  colder 
here  than  it  is  on  the  surface  ot  Mars:    1  20  de 
grccs  Fahrenheit.  Our  temperatures,  those  ot 
the  austral  summer,  were  b\  comparison  mild: 
-28,  -31,  -30  degrees. )  Put  in  the  evening,  un- 
der the  pouring  rays  of  the  sun.  another  dark 
undercurrent  would  emerge,  h  was  n 
enough  to  penetrate  wearine  -  "  the  end  of 
day  nor  ever  to  disrupt  ci    ipl     1    th«    .  • 
nating  effect  of  the  ligh  1 
clearly  what  doubled  me 
spectral  glow  beneath  the  - 
a  flaring  out  like  the  «  ■' 
Staring  at  it  through  th 
air,  vou  could  easih 
yond  was  not  m*  1  c 
reaches  ol  sp  >  1 
was  empty  c\v. 
met  snow,  a  tl 
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Antarctica  is 
the  continent 
from  which  the 
Whole  Earth 
vision  implied 
in  the  famous 
Apollo  8 
photograph  is 
taking  shape 


bling  under  the  pressure  of  the  light,  was  so  viv- 
id it  seemed  the  edge  ol  creation.  It  was  as  it  by 
some  accident  of  pure  light  and  geography  you 
could  see  an  aspect  ot  the  divine — a  single, 
stunning  face,  a  sidelong  glance,  an  instant. 

I  could  have  turned  away  from  it  with  indefi- 
nite feelings  ot  gratitude  and  reassurance,  were 
it  not  for  the  disillusionment  of  a  contradiction: 
nothing  biological  stirs  here.  It  is  not  apparent 
from  that  loom  ot  light  and  matter,  deep  and  in- 
candescent on  the  horizon,  that  creation  has 
anything  to  do  with  biological  life. 

We  had  unconsciously  assumed,  with  the 
good  weather,  that  the  land  around  us  was  toler- 
ant. But  the  land,  nightless,  disinterested,  was 
a  caution.  The  Tree  of  Life  did  not 
grow  here. 


A 


.ntarctica  has  surfaced  in  recent  months 
like  gktsnost — the  tip  of  a  reorganizing  principle 
with  international  implications.  Scientists  are 
coming  here  to  gauge  the  impact  of  human  ac- 
tivity on  the  fate  of  the  earth — the  depleting  of 
the  ozone  layer,  for  example,  or  the  warming  ot 
the  atmosphere  known  as  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect— and,  at  the  same  time,  to  probe  deep  into 
galactic  space  looking  for  errant  light  from  the 
Big  Bang.  It  is  the  continent  from  which  the 
Whole  Earth  vision  implied  in  the  famous 
Apollo  8  photograph  is  taking  shape,  though 
the  work  still  consists  at  present  of  relatively 
small-scale  experiments  and  research  programs. 

Our  fieldwork  on  the  polar  plateau  was  sim- 
ple— scientific,  straightforward,  physical.  Sev- 
eral hundred  feet  upwind  of  our  camp  we  dug  a 
snow  pit,  about  twenty  feet  deep,  seven  feet 
long,  and  four  feet  wide,  with  a  series  of  land- 
ings coming  up  staircase  fashion  on  one  ot  the 
long  sides.  Opposite  those  landings  (up  which 
we  had  boosted  snow  from  the  hole  as  our  work 
progressed)  was  a  twenty-  by  seven-foot  wall 
from  which  we  were  taking,  with  meticulous 
care,  a  vertical  series  of  more  than  1,300  snow 
samples  for  chemical  analysis. 

Snow  and  ice  chemistry,  a  very  recent 
branching  of  earth  and  atmospheric  science,  has 
an  unprecedented  potential  to  clarify  complex 
environmental  issues.  Falling  snow  preserves,  in 
a  relatively  undisturbed  state  and  apparently 
with  great  fidelity,  a  record  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  through  which 
it  descends.  From  snow  pits,  and  from  ice  cores 
pulled  from  deep  within  glaciers  and  ice  caps, 
scientists  can  piece  together  a  chemical  history 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere — a  record  of  climatic 
and  environmental  change. 

Ice  cores — the  American  effort  to  retrieve 
and  analyze  them  is  being  led  by  the  Glacier  Re- 
search Group  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  which  I'd  journeyed  to  the  polar 


plateau — preserve  a  diverse  and  esoteric  hist<l 
cal  record.  The  ice  itself  retains  particles| 
wind-blown  pollen  and  fallout  from  thermoj 
clear  tests.  And  chemical  analysis  ot  the  ice  ] 
duces  information  about  changes  in  glol 
temperature,  precipitation,  and  atmosph<ij 
turbidity;  changes  in  the  chemistry  ot  the  I 
mosphere  (increases  and  decreases,  for  exi 
pie,  in  carbon  dioxide,  methane,  nitnj 
oxide,  sulfuric  and  nitric  acid,  lead,  chlorij 
beryllium,    and   sodium);   global  volcaj 
events;  and  the  varying  extent  of  sea  and  1. 
ice.  The  record  goes  back  thus  for  160,000  y^ 
(a  Soviet  ice  core,  from  Vostok  Station  on 
polar  plateau)  and  is  precise  in  some  instar 
down  to  the  level  of  pinpointing  seasons 
particular  year. 

As  techniques  ot  analysis  are  refined  andj 
come  more  sophisticated,  ice-core  data  becc 
increasingly  more  reliable  and  useful.  (As 
any  analytic  science,  there  is  debate  about! 
validity  ot  certain  techniques  and  over  the) 
terpretation  of  findings.)  Among  those 
keenly  interested  in  the  development  of  this 
formation  are  people  apprehensive  about  the 
cumulation  of  greenhouse  gases  in  the  eat] 
atmosphere  and  puzzled  by  the  cause  and  co^ 
quence  of  ozone  depletion.  (Although  ther 
argument  about  precisely  what  is  happen^ 
and  which  data  are  accurate,  the  scientific 
sensus  is  that  human  activity  has  had  a  profofl 
and  perhaps  deleterious  effect  on  the  cher 
structure  of  the  atmosphere. ) 

The  specific  hope  behind  our  work  on  I 
plateau  was  that  it  would  improve  an  unj 
standing  of  ozone  depletion.  Paul  Mayev 
forty-two,  the  field  party  leader  and  directc 
the  Glacier  Research  Group — he  also  dirj 
the  most  ambitious  U.S.  ice-core  prograr 
3,000-meter  drilling  project  in  central  GnJ 
land — had  noticed  something  peculiar  in  ar 
core  taken  from  Antarctica's  Dominion  R;; 
in  1984-  The  upper  layers  contained  relatilj 
high  levels  of  nitrate  and  chloride  ions.  Sc 
thing  about  the  pattern  of  their  fluctuation^ 
familiar.  .  .  it  seemed  to  match,  at  least  sup 
cially,  the  fluctuation  pattern  of  ozone 
Antarctica.  Could  it  be,  he  wondered,  tb 
proxy  record  for  stratospheric  ozone  deple 
was  preserved  in  the  snow? 

If  the  correlation  proved  to  be  more  thj 
coincidence,  if  the  match  was  perfect,  scier 
would  suddenly  have  an  ozone  record  gK 
back  centuries.  They  could  determine  wher 
recent  episode  of  ozone  fluctuation  began 
equally  important,  whether  similar  episl 
have  occurred  in  the  past.  If  they  have,  the  J 
rent  cause  of  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  j 
not  be  considered  the  result  of  human  act 
alone.  (The  prevailing  scientific  opinion  is  I 
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is — that  holes  in  the  ozone  layer  are  caused 
marily  by  chemical  changes  triggered  by 
lorofluorocarbons  [CFCs],  a  manufactured 
)duct  widely  used  as  refrigerants,  aerosol  pro- 
tlants,  and  cleaning  agents.  The  Montreal 
)tocol,  signed  in  1987  and  now  ratified  by 
y-six  nations,  calls  for  a  50  percent  reduction 
CFCs  by  1999.  Privately,  Mayewski  fears  that 
work  could  undermine  the  scientific  basis  for 
s  resolve,  a  swift  and  unprecedented  interna- 
nal  reaction  to  a  global  environmental  prob- 
i  that  he  supports. ) 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  a  reliable  proxy 
ord,  or  the  beginning  of  an  an- 
er,  lay  with  the  collection  of 
>w  samples  at  our  pit.  The  Do- 
nion-core  data  matched  well 
h  the  ozone  record  at  the  South 
ie,  but  the  Dominion  Range  itself 
i  250  miles  north  of  the  pole, 
the  170°  E  meridian.  Since  the 
igest  continuous  ozone  record  for 
'  Antarctic  interior  is  of  measure- 
nts  taken  at  the  pole  itself,  the 
/ious  solution  was  to  extract  a 
imical  record  from  a  nearby  pit 
1  match  it  to  that  ozone  record. 
Vlayewski  chose  a  site  about 
<;nty  miles  upwind  of  South  Pole 
tion  for  the  pit,  to  guard  against 
\!  trace  of  contamination — car- 
"i  monoxide  from  the  diesel  gen- 
tors  at  South  Pole  Station  or 
\aust  gases  from  aircraft.  We  rode 
in  a  tracked  personnel-carrier, 
»ging  the  route  as  we  went  so  we  could  be 
nd,  or  in  case  we  had  to  walk  back.  Once  we 
de  contact  with  Pole  Station  on  our  VHF  ra- 
ffl  we  bid  adieu  to  the  two  men  who  had  driven 
out.  A  Canadian  named  Cameron  Wake,  a 
ing  graduate  student  of  Mayewski's  at  the 
iversity  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  biogeo- 
;mist  named  Mike  Morrison,  also  from  New 
mpshire,  occupied  one  tent,  designated  for 
)king.  I  shared  the  other  yellow,  pyramid- 
e  Scott  tent  with  Mayewski  and  our  radio.  By 
time  we  dug  a  latrine,  secured  our  gear 
inst  high  winds,  and  ate  dinner,  it  was  time 
turn  in. 

JO'ork  the  next  day  was  arduous.  We  had  to 
itend  with  cold  temperatures  and  winds  gust- 
to  twenty  knots.  The  altitude  also  affected 
(Because  of  the  thinness  of  the  atmosphere 
the  poles,  the  effective  pressure  altitude 
ere  we  were  working  was  about  1 1 ,000  feet. ) 
E  it  was  also  enjoyable.  The  four  of  us  worked 
ily  together,  a  rhythmic  pattern  of  sawing 
>w  blocks,  of  digging  and  heaving  snow  with 
des  and  grain  shovels  in  the  morning;  and  a 
imen  of  scientific  sampling  in  the  afternoon, 


wearing  sterile  masks  and  gloves  and  white, 
particle-free  jumpsuits  and  hoods  over  our 
clothing.  (Our  1,300  samples,  packed  carefully 
in  heavy  plastic  cases,  would  eventually  be 
moved  by  plane  to  the  Antarctic  coast,  by  ship 
to  Port  Hueneme,  California,  then  by  refriger- 
ated truck  to  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
where,  sometime  in  the  spring  of  1990,  the  re- 
sults would  be  known.)  Our  conversation  was 
laconic  and  droll.  We  marveled  during  the  day 
at  nacreous  solar  coronas  in  the  clouds  overhead 
and  at  brilliant  sun  dogs,  the  radiant  physics 
of  light. 


I  could  not  remember  a  camp  as  congenial  or 
as  comfortable  as  this.  We  were  near  the  limits 
of  exposure  for  a  field-party,  but  we  were  well- 
outfitted,  experienced  people.  We  took  pleasure 
in  each  other's  company  and  were  happy  with 
the  efficiency  and  progress  of  the  work.  But  our 
sense  of  felicity  was  sharpened  by  something 
else,  by  the  degree  of  our  isolation.  To  have  sat- 
isfying work  to  carry  out,  clear  tasks  that,  how- 
ever humble,  seemed  useful  in  the  world,  and  to 
also  be  free  of  any  sort  of  interruption  on  that 
vast  white  stage  had  a  salubrious  effect  on  us 
all.  This  contentment  countered  the  con 
vaguely  deracinated  feeling  we  had  in  being 
there,  as  out  of  place  as  polar  be  irs  in 
Jamaica. 


B 


efore  heading  out  to  maki  camp 
lar  plateau,  we  had  spent  two  days 
to  the  altitude  at  the  South  Pok     tidl  b 
chance  to  tour  the  station  and 
some  of  the  experiments  beini 
Amundsen-Scott  South  Pole  Statin  t 
foot-wide,  55-foot-tall,  gol  1 
dome  with  assorted  outbuil 


We  had 
a  constant, 
vaguely 
deracinated 
feeling  in  being 
there,  as  out 
of  place  as 
polar  bears 
in  Jamaica 
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Built  in  1975, 
Amundsen' 
Scott  South 
Pole  Station 
is  a  fifty- 
five-foot'tall 
geodesic  dome 
half -buried 
now  in  drifting 
smnv 


num  dome  shelters  a 
walk-in  refrigerator  and 
three  2-story  prefabri- 
cated buildings  in 
which  the  station's  per- 
manent staff  live  and 
work.  Heat  comes  from 
hot  glycol  circulating  in 
pipes;  there  are  flush 
toilets,  showers,  and  a 
small  sauna.  Built  in 
1975  and  half-buried 
now  in  drifting  snow, 
the  dome  is  connected 
by  a  ninety-toot  steel 
archway  to  a  snow  ramp 
leading  directly  to  a 
taxiway  and  the  base's 
14,000-foot  airstrip.  At 
right  angles  to  the 
dome's  entry  arch,  and 
running  roughly  parallel 
to  the  runway,  are  two 
400-foot  steel  archways. 
The  one  to  the  left  as 
you  enter  houses  a  bio- 
medical facility  and, 
beyond  that,  rubber 
bladders  that  hold 
225,000  gallons  of  die- 
sel  fuel.  In  the  archway  to  the  right  are  the 
station's  power-generating  plant,  a  small 
gymnasium,  a  carpentry  shop,  and  a  garage 
complex.  A  four-story  "skylab,"  cramped  as  a 
submarine  but  withal  the  quietest  and  sunniest 
rooms  on  the  base,  is  attached  to  one  side  of  the 
dome  by  an  arched  steel  passageway.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  dome  is  a  tall,  gantrylike  struc- 
ture where  weather  balloons  are  launched. 

Upwind  of  the  dome,  in  an  area  called  the 
science  quadrant,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  runs  a  Clean  Air 
Facility — a  building  the  size  of  a  two-car  garage 
on  pilings,  one  of  four  it  maintains  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  monitor  atmospheric  chem- 
istry. Wooden  shafts  nearby  descend  to  seismic 
pits  that  house  the  station's  seismometers. 
Among  various  other  scientific  apparatus  here 
is  a  splayed  arrangement  of  elevated  wooden 
boxes,  receivers  for  a  gamma-ray  telescope  that 
look  like  rabbit  hutches. 

Off  another  quarter  of  the  dome,  several  hun- 
dred yards  out,  is  a  bunker  for  snow  for  fresh 
water.  Downwind  is  a  construction  yard  and 
storage  area  and  a  series  of  semipermanent, 
wood-and-canvas  Quonset  huts  called  James- 
ways,  which  provide  housing  and  work  space  for 
up  to  sixty  people  during  the  summer. 

The  geographic  south  pole,  marked  by  a  met- 
al rod  with  a  copper  cap  a  few  inches  above  the 


snow,  is  situated  a 
200  yards  from 
dome  entrance,  in 
infield  that  the  t.ixi 
loop  forms  with 
runway.  The  polar 
cap  is  advancing  a 
thirty-three  feet  an 
ally  (the  station 
"upstream,"  on  abi 
9,300  feet  of  ice), 
each  year,  in  Janu 
the  U.S.  Geolog 
Survey  relocates 
stake.   A  ceremo 
monument,  a 
barber    pole  cap 
with  a  polished  chr 
sphere,  stands  ab 
1  50  feet  closer  to  the 
tion,  in  front  of  a  s 
circle  of  twelve  fl 
those  of  the  orig 
signatories  to  the 
arctic  Treaty.  Du 
the   austral  sum 
National  Science  F 
dation  LC-130  c 
planes  land  regular 
the  pole,  weather 
mitting.  The  young  U.S.  Navy  flight  crews 
out  to  take  each  other's  pictures  at  the  cerej 
nial  pole,  then  bolt  for  the  tiny  commissar' 
the  dome  where  they  buy  souvenir  T-shirts 
arm  patches.  The  planes — which  deliver  th 
shirts,  among  other  things — never  shut  off  t 
engines;  as  soon  as  they're  unloaded  they 
part.  The  commissary  does  about  $60,000  a 
in  souvenir  business. 

Adjacent  to  the  ceremonial  pole  is  a  con 
array  of  hand-painted,  wooden  signposts, 
memorating  the  field  seasons  of  scientists 
Idaho  to  New  Jersey.  A  picket  ladder  of 
wooden  arrows  on  a  high  post  lists  the  dista 
to  seventeen  New  Zealand  cities.  Another 
holds  a  county  bus-stop  sign.  A  solar-h 
box  with  glass  walls,  up  on  stilts,  contai 
thermometer  that  registers  120  degrees.  A 
other  oddities  are  a  street  sign  from 
Throop  Street,  Calumet  Park,  Illinois,  an 
pink  flamingos. 

About  a  mile  downwind  of  Pole  Statio 
cluster  of  three  Jamesways  designed  to  ac 
modate  several  cosmic  microwave  backgro 
radiation  projects,  one  of  which  flies  the  bl 
and-orange  flag  of  Princeton  University, 
miles  away,  out  on  the  90°  E  meridian  and 
ly  visible  on  the  flattened  polar  terrain, 
small  solar  research  facility,  built  on  skids 
During  the  austral  summer,  which  begi 
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e  November,  as  many  as  eighty  people  may  he 
rking  at  the  pole  at  any  one  time.  In  mid- 
3ruary,  with  the  onset  of  winter,  the  popula- 
n  drops  to  eighteen  or  twenty  and  the 
nperature  plummets.  For  eight  months  the 
don  is  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  except 
daily  radio  communications  and  one  airdrop 
symbolic  summer  picnic  food  (e.g.,  water- 
Ions),  high-priority  cargo,  and  mail  in  mid- 
le. 

[n  these  prosaic  and  unpretentious  circum- 
nces,  a  small  scientific  program  in  upper  at- 
ispheric  physics,  meteorology,  astrophysics, 
jphysics,  and  atmospheric  chemistry  operates 
ir-round.  Few  locations  in  the  world  are  so 
11  suited  to  such  work.  Cosmic-ray  activity  is 
used  on  the  earth's  poles,  and  sun-earth  in- 
actions— the  auroral  display,  for  example — 
focused  here  as  well.  Pole  Station  itself  is 
uated  in  an  ideal  place  for  stellar  and  solar 
;ervation,  on  the  highest,  driest,  coldest  des- 
plateau  in  the  world  (snowfall  at  the  pole  is 
nt).  There  is  less  "sky  noise"  and  water  vapor 
the  air  above  the  South  Pole  than  anywhere 
i  and,  because  Pole  Station  is  located  at  the 
i  of  the  earth's  rotational  axis,  it  is  possible  to 
dy  the  sun  and  various  parts  of  the  sky  con- 
uously,  for  months  on  end.  Finally,  Antarcti- 
is  seismically  the  quietest  of  the  continents, 
e  scientist  put  it  this  way:  "We  can,  in  effect, 
n  up  the  volume  here  and  listen  to  seismic 
events  that  other  stations,  in  Asia  and  North 
lerica,  can't  separate  from  background 
se." 

The  instruments  and  programs  at  the  pole 
be  the  remotest  parts  of  the  universe,  look- 
for  relic  light  from  the  creation;  monitor 
>mic  activity  in  the  interior  of  the  sun;  listen 
the  deepest,  most  nearly  inaudible  murmurs 
he  planet;  and  track  satellites  in  polar  orbit, 
he  pole  weren't  so  hard  to  reach  for  so  much 
of  the  year,  its  scientific  program 
would  be  much  larger. 


.'Talk 


Iking  around  Pole  Station,  a  visitor  is 
ick  by  the  cosmic  reach,  the  planetary  per- 
ctive,  of  the  inquiries  here.  The  focus,  in 
t,  of  much  of  the  research  now  conducted  in 
tarctica  is  global  or  planetary,  rather  than  lo- 
.  In  an  era  of  large,  coordinated  global  geo- 
:nce  projects  and  space  probes,  and  concern 
•r  global  climate,  the  continent  has  come 
3  its  own.  (We  tend,  I  think,  to  imagine 
tarctica  as  an  island  the  size  of  perhaps  Tex- 
sheathed  in  snow  and  ice  and  surrounded  by 
ozen  ocean.  It  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Aus- 
ia — the  East  Antarctic  ice  sheet  alone  is  the 
of  the  United  States.  Antarctica  is  the  plan- 
heat  sink;  because  of  its  size  and  its  position 
he  end  of  the  earth's  axis — there  is  no  com- 


parable landmass  in  the  Arctic — Antarctica 
drives  both  the  circulation  of  the  world's  oceans 
and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.) 

Greenhouse  gases  and  ozone  depletion  have 
brought  Antarctic  research  into  high  public 
profile  and  created,  rather  suddenly,  a  transna- 
tional perspective  on  human  fate.  (Greenhouse 
gases  such  as  methane  and  carbon  dioxide,  by 
trapping  heat  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  can 
trigger  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  pattern  of  global 
climate.  The  ozone  layer  protects  biological  or- 
ganisms against  ultraviolet  radiation,  which 
causes  cancer  in  humans  and  would  be  lethal  in 
its  effect  on  certain  plants  and  smaller  creatures, 
especially  in  the  upper  layers  of  ocean  water.) 
Interest  in  Antarctic  research  in  these  areas  is 
apt  to  grow  rapidly  for  one  reason:  adverse  ef- 
fects on  global  climate  are  likely  to  appear  in 
Antarctica  first,  because  of  the  central  role  the 
continent  plays  in  the  earth's  weather  and 
because  of  the  pristine  nature  of  its  physical 
environment.  Antarctica  serves,  then,  as  an 
early-warning  station  and,  with  the  informa- 
tion in  its  ice  cores,  as  a  sort  of  archive  for  the 
atmosphere. 

The  accumulation  of  environmental  and  cli- 
matic records,  and  the  rather  recent  realization 
of  the  pivotal  role  Antarctica  plays  in  global  re- 
search programs,  are  direct  results  of  its  having 
been  dedicated  to  scientific  research  in  1956,  in 
preparation  for  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  This  arrangement  was  formalized  in  1959 
with  the  drafting  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
(When  the  treaty  was  signed  it  set  a  precedent 
in  disarmament  negotiations,  for  mutual,  on- 
site  inspections,  and  for  devising  a  legal  frame- 
work for  international  management  of  the 
seafloor  and  space.  Today  no  one  need  show  a 
passport  to  visit  the  continent.  Military  maneu- 
vers, weapons  siting,  and  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  are  all  prohibited.  And  the  scientific  work 
of  any  signatory  nation  is  open  to  the  inspec  tion 
of  any  other  signatory.) 

Antarctica  draws  several  hundred  scientists 
each  year  from  about  twenty-five  nations  to 
pose  questions  about  cosmology  and  climate, 
about  the  lives  of  penguins  and  seals  and  the  be- 
havior of  ice,  questions  oddly  eminent  in  rbi; 
modernist  landscape  without  a  nati<  >na!  p< 

To  get  a  sense  of  direction  at  the  pole  a  isi 
tor  faces  a  Gordian  knot.  From  th<  ,  • 
there  is  only  one  direction — n  > 
west  are  unfetchable.  A  north  vind, 
pole,  becomes  a  south  wind.  !<•  s<    i   Hit  fro 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  the  sun's 
is  a  disconcerting  right  to  l< 
Local  time,  as  in  "the  sun  ■ 
night,"  is  an  utter  mystery.  I ' 
ing  their  position  relative  to  tl 
or  the  flow  of  polar  ice.  (When  ;•• 


In  an  era 
of  large 
geoscience 
projects  and 
concern  over 
global  climate, 
the  continent 
has  come  into 
its  own 
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To  counter  the 
vast  sameness, 
pet  ipie  plant 
flags  to  mark 
their  camps 


Station  asked  us  where  we  were  going  to  work, 
we  rook  to  offering  them  white  paper  napkins 
from  the  galley — a  map,  we  said.)  To  counter 
the  lack  of  specificity  in  the  landscape,  the  vast 
sameness,  people  plant  flags  to  mark  their 
courses  and  camps.  An  eleven-  hy  seventeen' 
inch  colored  nylon  flag,  flapping  sharply  in  the 
breeze  on  the  end  of  a  six-foot  bamboo  pole,  is  a 
ubiquitous  sign  oi  s(  ientifu  resean  h 
in  Antarctica. 


I 


t  was  not  science  as  we  practice  it  today  hut  a 
desire  for  acclaim  and  adventure  and  a  wish  to 
settle  the  geography  of  the  unknown,  to  tame 
spate,  that  initially  anchored  the  evanescent 
idea  of  the  pole.  Roald  Amundsen,  four  com- 
panions, and  sixteen  (irecnland  dogs  were  the 
first  to  arrive  at  this  undistinguished  spot,  on 
the  afternoon  oi  December  14,  1911.  T  hey  re- 


mained in  the  aiea  tm  almost  four  days,  hoxing 
the  pole  with  three  sets  oi  readings  so  there 
would  he  no  dispute  about  where  they  had  been. 
(A  black  bunting  flag  fixed  to  a  spare  sledge  run- 
ner and  standing  aboul  fourteen  nautical  miles 
from  the  pole  was  Robert  Falcon  Scott's  first  in- 
dication, on  January  16,  1912,  that  he  had  lost 
the  race  to  Amundsen.  A  later  review  of  read- 
ings taken  by  both  parties  led  a  navigational 
expert  to  conclude  that,  given  the  relative 
crudeness  of  their  instruments,  the  sextant  and 
theodolite,  and  the  difficulty  of  employing  them 
in  the  anomalous  region  of  the  pole,  both  par- 
ties had  done  remarkably  well.  Two  men  from 
Amundsen's  group,  1  lelmer  I  lanssen  and  Olav 
Bjaaland,  probably  came  within  at  least  200 
yards  of  the  pole;  Scott's  group,  making  a  small 
but  critical  error  at  the  end,  technically  missed 


the  pole  by  about  halt  a  mile. ) 

Amundsen  and  Scott  were  driven  men,  th 
personalities  made  more  complex  hy  their  no 
riety.  Amundsen,  "proud,  aloof,  and  quan 
some,"  in  the  words  of  one  biographer,  ne< 
got  the  respect  he  deserved  for  his  unexcel 
technical  skill  and  his  extraordinary  achS 
ment.  Scort,  "insecure,"  "vacillatory,"  and  ' 
tuse,"  in  the  words  of  the  same  biographer, 
probably  praised  too  highly  in  the  face  of  a  t: 
u  failure  (his  party  perished),  a  failure  tl 
could  be  traced  in  part  to  his  own  incon 
tence.  On  leaving  the  pole,  Amundsen  wrot 
his  journal,  "And  SO,  farewell,  dear  Pole.  I  di 
think  we'll  meet  again."  Scott  wrote,  "Gr| 
God!  This  is  an  awful  place."  Neither  man 
would  seem,  cared  a  whit  for  where  he 
been,  only  tor  the  mathematics,  the  aco 

plishment  of  it. 

In  a  1982  short  story  hy  Ursul 
Le  Guin  called  "Sur,"  three  woi 
are  the  fust  to  arrive  at  the  pd 
tun  Peruvians  and  a  Chilean, 
December  22,  1909.  Their  jou 
as  arduous  as  Scott's  or  Amu 
sen's,  is  less  grandiose,  not  so 
lonst  lously  heroic,  and  in  pursui 
no  lame.  The  nine  women  on 
expedition,  each  of  whom  had 
to  employ  a  subterfuge  to  esc 
from  a  patriarchal  family,  decidi 
keep  their  journey  a  secret.  Men 
so  keen  on  making  these  disco 
ies,  they  agree,  it  would  he  un 
to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure, 
skies,  says  one  character,  if  the 
cret  did  get  out  now,  years  1: 
"| Mr.  Amundsen]  would  be  terr 
embarrassed  and  disappointed." 

There  is  a  barb  in  the  last  st; 
ment.  Amundsen  never  appreci; 
the  company  of  women;  and 
arctica,  until  very  recently,  was  an  exclusi 
male  domain.   (  The  male  naval  tradition 
which  Richard  Byrd  as  well  as  Scott  were  a 
bet. ime  deeply  entrenched  in  Antarctica 
World  War  II.  American  women  were  kep 
the  continent,  largely  .it  the  insistent,  e  of 
U.S.  Navy,  until  1969.) 

After  Scott  departed  on  January  IS,  1912 
one,  save  the  members  of  Richard  Byrd's 
on  an  overflight  on  November  29,  1929,  vi: 
the  pole  again  until  October  U,  1956,  wh 
rear  admiral  landed  in  a  I X  M  to  officially 
the  U.S.  research  program.  On  January 

1988,  the  first  tourists  arrived  by  comme 
aircraft,  at  $  34,900  per  ticket.  On  January 

1989,  the  fust  tourists  to  travel  overland  on 
arrived,  having  paid  $80,000  each  to  do  si 

When  1  fust  arrived  at  Pole  Station,  1  fel 
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nk  many  do,  somewhai  sheepish.  My  three- 
flighi  in  a  heated  cargo  plane  from 
Hurdo  Station,  the  U.S.  base  on  the  coast, 
in  no  w;iy  compare  to  the  struggles  oi 
undscn  ami  Scott;  yet  here  I  was,  privileged 
and  at  (his  remote  and  terrifyingly  beautiful 
e.  I  had  been  so  disturbed  by  the  insull  to 
English  inhereni  in  Amundsen's  black  flag, 
I  that  it  signified  aboul  the  coarseness  and 

ality  ol  nationalism,  oi  the  colonial  imagi- 
>n,  so  especially  incongruous  here,  that  I 
Brought  a  kite  to  lly.  I  (lew  it  (or  an  houi  in 
-knot  wind,  at  -36  degrees,  over  the  na- 
al  flags,  over  the  American  flag  that  stands, 
y,  alone  at  the  geographic  south  pole,  and 
>ver  the  polar  plain.  It  began  as  a  symbolic 
ire.  As  it  quivered  in  my  hand,  however,  1 
n  to  appreciate  something  else.  I  could  feel, 
|  kite  dipped  and  soared,  as  it  ran  out  on  the 
ol  the  flow  of  air  and  lulled,  the  writhing, 

the  curvetting,  of  the  wind.  The  wind 

is  the  only  animal  that  lives  lu  re. 

om  our  small  and  tidy  t  amp,  Pole  Station 
led  like-  a  mother  ship  on  a  white  0(  can,  01 

ice  station.  This  environment,  more  than 
other  I  know,  its  cold  and  silence,  the  abi- 
stillness,  the  infrangible  hollowness  ol  the 
the  supreme  indifference  and  intractability 

ie  snow  plain,  with  its  wild  laisin-st  at  lei 
PteoriteS  within,  rests  at  the  threshold  ol 

the  evenings,  when  I  stood  I  hose  moments 
re  the  sun,  I  tin  nigh  I  <  >l  S(  ol  t ,  so  disparaged 

Of  Amundsen,  Ins  profound  unhappiness. 
ought  ol  the  curious  emptiness  ol  theii 

.'vcmcnts,  ol  how  Ryrd  had  written  almost 
ondently  ol  his  arrival  at  the  pole,  "One 
there  and  that  is  aboul  all  there  is  fol  the 

tg."  The  work  here  now  is  different,  per- 
.  less  consciously  vain.  I  thought  ol  the 

itisls  I'd  met  at  Pole  Station,  whom  I'd 

wed  to  ask  questions  aboul  seismometers, 

ma  rays,  ami  radio  telescopes. 

ie  woil  ol  these  st  ientists,  though  h  may  be 

n  to  some  extent  by  pride  oi  ambition  or  be 

pensation  fol  insecurity  or  some  grievous 

id  suffered  in  life,  seemed  to  me  humble  in 
Rfamental  sense.  From  a  <  ertain  perspe<  tive 
seem  only  to  be  trying  to  determine  the  co- 
lates  ol  intelligence,  to  address  again  the 
Stem  questions  ol  time  and  spate.  These 

lions  ale  hi  I  get  liy  l;n  1 1 1a  1 1  1 1  ie  1 1 1  lagl  I  lat  ion , 
vision,  of  any  one  person.  Where  are  we, 
illy,  in  the  universe?  they  are  asking.  What 

e  nature  of  tl  ie  earth's  magnetosi  ihere,  an 
tnous  opera  <  ape  ol  energy  nailing  in  the 

wind?  Is  there  periodic  lly  in  the  heartheal 

e  sun,  enough  to  ti  ll  a  farmei  not  to  plant , 
lerman  not  to  sail.'  Does  the  Gondwanan 


bedrock  of  Hast  Antarctica  still  track  in  some 

seismic,  murmur  the  departure  ol  peninsula!  In 
dia  from  its  shores.'  Can  one  tell  from  hits  oi 
snow  and  ice  whether  the  planet  is  healthy,  or 
infer  that  we  are,  or  were,  only  a  tiiihulenl  and 
passing  episode  in  its  journey  through  space.' 

Reminded  ol  my  own  displacement  on  the 
white  plain  where  we  worked,  I  habitually 

SOUghl  on  those  evenings  to  hind  myself  into  it, 
into  the  Mow  ol  events.  I  ret  ailed  historical  nar- 
ratives; and  the  land.  The  surface  here  is  infi- 
nitely complex,  its  pal  terns  ol  sunlight ,  minute 
shadows,  ami  glare  endlessly  attractive.  The 

trend  ol  hard,  dense  runners  ol  snow,  t  ailed  sas- 

trugi,  reveals  the  prevailing  direction  ol  the 

wind.  The  plain  itself  is  not  really  Hat;  it  rolls 
and  is  deceptively  t  anted.  In  the  distance  lies  a 
ridge,  a  white  palisade  that  could  he  two  miles 
or  five  miles  away,  thirty  or  a  hundred  feel  high. 
I  he  eye  struggles  constantly  with  dimension. 

I  he  snow  periodically  collapses  beneath  one's 

leel ,  with  a  SOUnd  like  a  wave  dropping  concus- 
sivtdy  on  a  hard  heat  h  I  want,  hy  these  nota- 
tions, to  remembei  that  I  have  been  here. 

(  )n  the  way  to  my  ttail  I  would  giant  e  upwind 
at  our  snow  pit.  Our  desire  was  so  simple.  It 

overlapped  in  some  sense  the  professed  aim  ol 
art,  to  make  what  is  significant — here,  the 
chemistry     apparent;  to  make  what  we  know 

intelligible.  Like  Scotl  ami  Amundsen  we  were 
trying  to  locate  ourselves,  representatives  <>l  a 
human  community,  in  the  relative  terror  ol 
.pate,  ami  in  time,  within  the  complexities  t>( 
history.  Whatever  oui  individual  failings  mighl 

he,  many  of  us  in  the  end,  I  think,  wish  only 
this,  to  make  some  simple  contribution,  a  gootl 
one  oi  an  original  one  il  that  he  our  gill,  to  he 
li  t  ailed  as  having  done  something  worthy  and 
dignified  with  our  time. 

Iii  remote  Antarctica  a  reflective  mind  tan 

easily  develop  a  great  fondness  loi  the  human 

lat  e,  a  wistful  sense  ol  us  fate,  ami  nol  dwell  on 

its  t  apat  it  y  for  violent  e,  lor  evil,  for  duplicil  y 

and  self-aggrandizement.  The  most  poignant 
words  I  know  in  Antarcti<  literature  arc  the  lasl 
words  Robert  halt  on  St  ott  wrote  in  his  \>  lurnal: 

"For  (  Jod's  sake  look  alter  our  pe<  >plc."  In  thai 

moment,  knowing  he  was  finished,  Bowers 
Wilson  perhaps  already  dead  in  the  ten 
him,  Evans  and  <  )ates  dead  on  the  trail  heh 

I  tit  m't  km  iw  wht  mi  he  meant  by 
he  meant  only  the  immediate  fatri  ' 
he  alsi  >  glimpsed  the  outline  of  a  la 

hilily  that  haunts  many. 

I  usually  went  to  bed  aboul  ten, 
we  were  keeping,  hoping  trv 
calm  so  we  could  finish  the  1 
scan  the  sky,  one  fool  in  il>'  tent 
might  hold  somewhere  in  its  .  .  !  I 

birds. 


In  remote 
Antarctu  a, 
a  reflective 
mind  can  easily 
develop  a 
fondness  for  the 
human  race  and 
not  dwell  on  its 
capacity  for 
violence 
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World  Statement 

From  the  International  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  Salman  Rushdie  and  his  Publishers  (USA) 

On  February  14th  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  called  on  all  Muslims  to  seek  out  and  execute  Salman 
Rushdie,  the  author  of  The  Satanic  Verses,  and  those  involved  in  its  publication  worldwide. 

We,  the  undersigned,  insofar  as  we  defend  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  as 
embodied  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  declare  that  we  also  are  involved  in  the 
publication. 

We  are  involved  whether  we  approve  the  contents  of  the  book  or  not.  We  appreciate  the  distress  the 
book  has  aroused  and  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  life  associated  with  the  ensuing  conflict. 

We  call  upon  world  opinion  to  support  the  right  of  all  people  to  express  their  ideas  and  beliefs  and  to 
discuss  them  with  their  critics  on  the  basis  of  mutual  tolerance,  free  from  censorship,  intimidation  and 
violence. 

We  request  all  world  leaders  to  continue  to  repudiate  the  threats  made  against  Salman  Rushdie  and 
those  involved  in  his  publication  worldwide,  and  to  take  firm  action  to  ensure  that  these  threats  are 
withdrawn. 

Thousands  of  literary  figures  around  the  world  have  put  their  names  to  this  statement.  These  are 
some  of  them: 


Chinua  Achebe.  NIG 
Fouad  Ajami,  USA 
A.  Alvarez,  USA 
Eric  Ambler,  UK 
Yehuda  Amichai.  ISR 
Babakh  Amir-Khosravi,  IRN 
Kingsley  Amis,  UK 
Martin  Amis,  UK 
Michaelangelo  Antonioni,  ITA 
John  Ashbery,  USA 
Margaret  Atwood,  CAN 
Julian  Barnes,  UK 
Samuel  Beckett,  IRE 
Suresrafil  Behruz,  IRN 
Saul  Bellow,  USA 
Carl  Bernstein,  USA 
Clark  Blaise.  USA 
Judy  Blume,  USA 
Sidney  Blumenthal.  USA 
Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite,  BWl 
Breyten  Breytenbach,  SAF 
Andre  Brink,  SAF 
Joseph  Brodsky,  USA 

Robert  Caro,  USA 
Noam  Chomsky,  USA 
J.  M.  Coetzee,  SAF 
Catherine  Cookson,  UK 
Avery  Corman,  USA 
Don  DeLilio,  USA 
Joan  Didion,  USA 
Mohammed  Djalali,  IRN 
Gojko  Ojogo,  YUG 
E.  L.  Doctorow,  USA 
Margaret  Drabble,  UK 
John  Gregory  Dunne,  USA 
Ralph  Ellison,  USA 
Nawal  El  Saadawi,  EGY 
Buchi  Emecheta,  NIG 
Shusako  Endo,  JPN 
Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger,  GER 
Fadia  Faqir.  JOR 
Sylva  Fischerova,  CZE 
Frances  Fitzgerald,  USA 


Antonia  Fraser,  UK 
Northrup  Frye,  CAN 
Carlos  Fuentes,  MEX 
Athol  Fugard.  SAF 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  USA 
Allen  Ginsberg.  USA 
Natalia  Ginzburg,  ITA 
William  Golding,  UK 
Nadine  Gordimer,  SAF 
Mary  Gordon,  USA 
Juan  Goytisolo,  SPA 
Graham  Greene.  UK 
Germaine  Greer.  AUS 

Robert  Haas,  USA 
David  Halberstam,  USA 
Miklos  Haraszti,  HUN 
Tahat  Halman  TUR 
Wilson  Harris,  BWl 
Seamus  Heaney.  IRE 
Joseph  Heller,  USA 
John  Hersey,  USA 
Hendrik  Hertzberg,  USA 
George  V.  Higgins,  USA 
Christopher  Hitchens,  UK 
Michael  Holroyd,  UK 
Maureen  Howard,  USA 

Irving  Howe.  USA 
Eugene  lonesco,  FRA 

John  Irving,  USA 
Kazuo  Ishiguro,  JPN 
Iraj  Jannatic-Ataie,  IRN 
Ryszard  Kapuscinski,  POL 
Dhabiya  Khamees,  UAR 
Frances  King,  UK 
Galway  Kinnell,  USA 
Danilo  Kis,  YUG 
Janos  Kis,  HUN 
George  Konrad,  HUN 
Jannis  Kounellis,  ITA 
Ryszard  Krynicki,  POL 
Milan  Kundera,  CZE 
Hanif  Kureishi,  PAK 
Jean  Lacouture,  FRA 


Lewis  Lapham,  USA 
Doris  Lessing,  UK 
Penelope  Lively,  UK 
Anthony  Lukas,  USA 
Allison  Lurie,  USA 
Manoocher  Mahjoobi,  IRN 
Norman  Mailer,  USA 
Anis  Mansour,  EGY 
Robert  Massie,  USA 
Don  Mattera,  SAF 
Peter  Matthiessen,  USA 
Claude  Mauriac,  FRA 
Vladimir  Maximov,  USSR 
Larry  McMurtry,  USA 

Ved  Mehta,  USA 
James  Michener,  USA 
Arthur  Miller,  USA 
Czeslaw  Milosz,  USA 
Alberto  Moravia,  ITA 
Toni  Morrison,  USA 
John  Mortimer,  UK 
Daniel  Moyano,  ARG 
Bharati  Mukherjee,  USA 
Alice  Munro,  CAN 
Edna  O'Brien.  IRE 
Kole  Omotoso,  NIG 
Michael  Ondaatje,  CAN 
John  Carlos  Onetti,  URU 
Parviz  Owsia,  IRN 
Grace  Paley,  USA 
Gyorgy  Petri,  HUN 
Harold  Pinter.  UK 
Agneta  Pleijel,  SWE 
Elena  Poniatowska,  MEX 
Dennis  Potter,  UK 
V.  S.  Pritchett,  UK 
Lenka  Prochazkova,  CZE 
Frederic  Raphael,  UK 
Jean-Francois  Revel,  FRA 

Mordecai  Richler,  CAN 
Augusto  Roa  Bastos,  PAR 

Philip  Roth,  USA 
Anatoly  Rybakov,  USSR 


Ernesto  Sabato,  ARG 
Francoise  Sagan,  FRA 
Amina  Said,  TUN 
Edward  Said,  USA 
Michael  Scammell,  USA 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr, .  USA 
Peter  Schneider,  GER 
Anton  Shammas,  ISR 
William  Shawcross,  UK 
Allan  Sillitoe,  UK 
Milan  Simecka,  CZE 
Claude  Simon,  FRA 
Andrei  Sinyavsky,  USSR 
Joseph  Skvorecky,  CAN 
Susan  Sontag,  USA 
Wole  Soyinka,  NIG 
Muriel  Spark,  UK 
George  Steiner,  UK 
Robert  Stone,  USA 
William  Styron,  USA 
Veronique  Tadjo,  IVC 
AmirTaheri,  IRN 
Gay  Talese  USA 
Rene  Tavernier,  FRA 
Paul  Theroux,  USA 
E.  P.  Thompson,  UK 
Lionel  Tiger,  USA 
Diana  Trilling,  USA 
Milan  Uhde,  CZE 
Ludvik  Vaculik,  CZE 
Luisa  Valenzuela,  ARG 
Mario  Vargas  Llosa,  PER 
Emilia  Vedova,  ITA 
Jan  Vladislav,  CZE 
Vladimir  Voinovich,  USSR 
KurtVonnegut,  USA 
Elie  Wiesel,  USA 
Leon  Wieseltier,  USA 
Angus  Wilson,  UK 
A.  B.  Yehoshua,  ISR 
Adam  Zagajewski,  POL 
Andrea  Zanzotto,  ITA 


Published  by  the  International  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Salman  Rushdie  and  His  Publishers  (USA). 
Sponsoring  groups  include:  American  Booksellers  Association,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ARTICLE  19, 
Association  of  American  Publishers,  Association  of  American  University  Presses,  Authors  Guild,  Fund  for  Free 
Expression,  Human  Rights  Watch,  PEN  American  Center,  People  for  the  American  Way. 

This  statement  is  being  published  in  newspapers  and  magazines  around  the  world,  including:  The  Atlantic; 
Harper's  Magazine;  The  Nation;  National  Journal;  The  New  Republic;  New  York  Review  of  Books;  Publishers 
Weekly;  7  Days;  The  Village  Voice  Literary  Supplement.  International:  The  Economist,  The  Financial  Times, 
The  Guardian,  The  Independent,  The  New  Statesman  and  Society,  The  Scotsman,  The  Spectator,  Times 
Literary  Supplement  (UK);  Le  Monde  (FRA);  LEspresso  (ITA);  Die  Tageszeitung  (GER);  Standard  (AUT); 
Dagens  Nyheter,  Aftonbladet  (SWE);  Dagbladet  (NOR);  Politiken,  Information  (DEN);  Helsingin  Sanomat 
(FIN);  Odglosoy  (POL);  El  Tiempo  (COL);  Brecha  (URU);  La  Jornada  (MEX);  Indian  Post,  Indian  Express  (IND); 
Weekly  Mail  (SAF). 
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Prepared  by  Sussman  &  Sugar/Ogilvy  &  Mather  on  behalf  of  its  clientele.. 
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USERS,  LIKE  ME 

Membership  in  the  Church  of  Drugs 
By  Gail  Regier 


Irol 


.rofiles  of  typical  drug 
users,  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  TV,  obscure  the 
fact  that  many  users  aren't 
typical.  I  used  to  do  coke 
with  a  violinist  who  was 
the  most  sheltered  wom- 
an I've  ever  known.  My 
mushroom  connection  was 
a  fifty-year-old  school-bus 
driver.  And  one  of  my 
high-school  buddies,  who 
moved  $1,000  worth  of 
drugs  a  day  in  and  out  of 
his  girlfriend's  tattoo  shop, 
would  always  extend  credit  to  transients  and 
welfare  moms — debts  he'd  let  slide  after  a  while 
when  they  weren't  paid. 

It's  easy  to  start  thinking  all  users  are  media 
stereotypes:  ghetto  trash,  neurotic  child  stars, 
mutinous  suburban  adolescents.  Users,  the  me- 
dia imagine,  can't  hold  jobs  or  take  care  of  their 
kids.  Users  rob  liquor  stores. 

Real  users,  for  all  their  chilly  scorn  of  the 
straight  world,  buy  into  the  same  myths,  but 
turn  them  inside  out.  The  condescension  be- 
comes a  kind  of  snobbery:  we  are  different  from 
the  straight  people,  we  are  special,  we  are  more 
free.  We  are  spiritual  adventurers.  When  I  was 
twenty-four,  which  was  not  that  long  ago,  my 
friends  and  I  thought  nothing  was  more  hip 
than  drugs,  nothing  more  depraved,  nothing 
more  elemental.  When  we  were  messed  up, 
we  seemed  to  become  exactly  who  we  were, 

Gail  Regier's  short  stories  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
and  other  publications.  He  teaches  in  the  English  depart- 
ment at  Auburn  University. 


and  what  could  be  more 
dangerous  and  splendid? 
Other  vices  made  our  lives 
more  complicated.  Drugs 
made  everything  simple 
and  pure. 

Anyone  who  hangs 
around  drugs  learns  not  to 
think  too  much  about  all 
this,  learns  to  watch  the 
bent  spoon  in  the  water 
glass. 

Some  of  the  users  I  knew 
were  people  with  nothing 
left  to  lose.  The  rest  of  us 
were  in  it  only  a  little  for  the  money,  more  than 
a  lot  for  the  nights  we  would  drive  to  one  place 
after  another,  in  and  out  of  people's  parties, 
looking  for  a  connection.  It  was  a  kind  of  social 
life,  and  we  weren't  in  any  hurry. 

What  we  had  in  common  was  drugs.  Getting 
high  bound  us  together  against  outsiders,  gath- 
ered us  into  a  common  purpose.  No  one  else  un- 
derstood us  and  we  understood  each 
_     other  so  well. 

i.  ^lew  Year's  eve  197°:  We'i 
trying  to  cop  some  speed.  M\  p<  >t 
is  driving  and  in  the  ba<  ' 
probation  and  very  uptij 
telling  him  the  cav  i; 
rounding  me,"  he  1 
lieve  us,  but  the  gam< 
We  make  some  parties  I 
gone  before  wo  arri 


l! 


"/  have  changed  ihc  names  !  »'v  « 
obvious  reason 


^0  :ion  by  Llynne  Buschmnn 
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/  u  ug  dialing, 
with  its  I'm  ana 
<»/  mivrofs  'Hid 

Si  dli's,  WOA  <' 

guild  m  vm<  i  v, 
<<  ><•<  ri'f, 
rOTO/da<f)l  i 


iti  ip  w  hen  I  used  to  w<  irt   I  hi  high  u  1  1 1  Idi 

who  w<  n  k  there  always  have  grosi  una  pills. 
I  heii  itufl  *  ii'  ii  k  >  hot,  Inn  H  real  cheap  R 1 
taurani  peopli  have  n  high  rate  ol  caiual  u  1  . 
the  wi  irlc'i  10  menial  you  >  in  1  itnnd  u  without 
getting  high 

I  in  |<i.h  1  1  lull  ol  tired  1 1 111  |i  driven  am  I 
traveler!  with  whin)  kldi  rhe  hookcri  weai 
mlnlrt  in  and  arm)  i"  keti  and  'II  hove  i  olds, 
i  >ui  favorite  waitress,  Sherry,  combines  two 
parties  i"  gel  ui  .1  hoothi  She's  idling  lomc 
truclcen  ai  thi  ci  tuntei  obi  iul  hei  Kexual  prop 
Ii  in  with  ii<  1  husband  I  hey  tell  hei  to  w<  ai 
leathei  pantiei  and  ihi  light  and  iays  thai 

I  Ii  l|  11I  WI  'i  I- 

Fleetwood  Mai  songs  shake  the  lukebox 
'.Inns  sllngi  us  coffee  and  aski,  what's  the 
scami  l ''i  Ian  puts  thumb  and  forcflngei  to  his 
lipi  and  mimes  b  toke  from  a  Joint,  She  goes 
l mi  1  in  1  In-  kid  In  n,  .11  n I  whi  11  she  <  omei  bai  k 
tells  ui  thai  I  arry  Ii  holdlngi  We  take  oui  h  irfcc 
«nii  ui  through  the  d< » >i  marked  VUTHi  'i<i/i  1 1 
PI  rsi  iNNBI  I  v eryb  id)  In  the  kitchen  ii  drunk 
I  wi >  <  'i  il"  I'"  l  ■  on  playing  1 1 11  desert  Islam I 
gumc  1 1  you  could  havi  •  > ■  >  I  %  two  drugs  foi  the 
resi  "i  youi  life,  whai  would  the)  be/  Sherry 
1       1 1   1  >n  n  cold  duck  from  a  bottle  that  was 

III  I  III    U  .ilk    III  1  1  11  'II  I 

"here  a  as  a  1  Ime  when  thi  rap  hen  was  all 
I'.i.i  1,11  and  il.li>  '.  hul  nol  anymore  tonight 
the  drizzle  ol  abstractions  Is  as  vacuous  as  any 
n  il In, hi  semlnai  "he  kids  IB)  thi  owner  gives 
1 1 u  in  - .  1  kit  ii H 1 1  'inn ir  to  wort  stoned  I  he)  need 
thi  H  |obi  hul  thi  \  know  hov  the)  wani  t"  1 1  x  •■  • 
1 1 1 II 1 1 H  in  1 1 i.ii  1 1 H  1  I  mi,  1 1 .  .1  Drugs  I'.i  Its  own 
rituals  and  rules,  and  Its  members  are  n  martyred 

•  In  1   \  •  tells  Sherry  ol  1  odd  and  sen  I 

rki 1  H 1  \  ii  Ik.  1  In  dlshwusl icr  how  to  tell  il  It's 

in    tu  1  In  ■  .ill.  rnatot  that's  bad  I  li<  I-  Ids 

listen  rhe)  ore  impressed  b)  us  \\\<  \  wanl  to 
hi  lii"  11 

Minr.  dealers  on  IV  are  vampires!  "il\. 
smooth,  psychotic,  sexy,  human  paradigms  ol 
thi  narcotics  the)  sell  Larr)  Is  a  skinny  punk 
who  is  Mthlvin",  .mi"  l'i"l\  .a  iln-  vo  tech  high 
m  Inu'l  WV.uin):  .1 1  i\U  >  ap  .mil  ,1 1 1 » 1 1 1  .  stained 
apron,  he  stands  behind  •>  urease  blai  kened  |{rill 
covered  with  steaks  in>l  bacon  and  skillets  osi 
K-  with  eggs 

"\\  Hi  Ii  tins  slni,"  he  u*lls  anothei  aproned 
kid,  .uul  motions  to  us  to  follow  him  rhe  kid 
protests  thai  lu'll  gel  behlndi  I  orry  leads  us 
back  1 1 '  the  storeroom,  past  shelves  ol  p  10  cans 
and  signs  thai  read  \U  DELIVERIES  (  Q.D  and 
M  l 1 1 1  11  nu  m  iki  \UMS  m  1 1  M  1 1 1  ( )N  1 1  u  SI 
PREMISES  IU-  tukes  .1  baggie  from  Ins  gym  bag 
.uul  shows  us  some  speeders  he  says  are  phnrma 
ceutical  rhe  black  capsules  li.i\c  the  rlghi 
markings  on  them,  bin  they  unscrew  too  easily 
.uul  ilw  hone  white  powdei  Inside  isni  blttei 


enoughi  We  tell  him  no  thanks,  bui  buy  ■> 
in  im  him  t<  >i  a  di  illai 

Win  n  I  was  selling  drugs  I  made  u  lol  of  11 
ey(  I  'Hi  I  usually  g<  ii  sti  11  ted  on  the  profits  1 1 
bloc*  im >iii  y  .uul  11  seemed  the  highs  I  !><| 
wiili  11  were  frci  and  therefore  sweetei  I 
college  dropout  with  b  I-  >>  I  uul  a  nervous 
worked  ai  a  1  001  In  1  Mexli  an  i  afd  fifty  tu 
wi '  I  and  brought  home  $200  Foi  thai  $ 
i .  mill  buy  1 11 1 1 .1  kid  •  ui  .in  .1  im  I  ki,  break  h  »i 
Into  fingei  bags,  and  double  my  money,  Si 
me. mi  I  always  had  drugs    though  we  <. 

thai  New  Yen's  rvc.  I  'cilnii:,  Willi  lis  .111  .1 

mirron  and  si  ales,  was  q  guild  mystery,  a  H 
forbidden  1  rafl  li  was  a  1  Ii  ket  to  pit 
couldn'l  gel  in  any  other  way.  I  not  to  I 
guys  whi '  drove  ( 'adlllai  b  and  t  an  led  1 
passports,  guys  who  t  ooked  ai  id  and  smi 
basement  labs,  wi  imen  who  woi 
_  1  it  1  mi",  .uul  called  '  vi  r)  man  I 

M  ™  .uul  I  smoke  the  joint  on  the 
porch  of  the  truck  stop  I  he  rain,  we  de<  ill 
wi\  righteous  Eighteen  wheelers  grind) 
hiss  1  Ik-ii  gaudy  Imliis  onto  the  inter] 
Diane,  1  slue  eyed,  peach  skinned  fifteen! 
1 1I1 1,  comes  oui  and  vamps  us  foi  a  couple  <  >pt^ 
I  n  il  hei  about  those  1  ot  olne  nights  wlirm 
1 1 1,  mi  fills  wiili  jnowflakes  sifting  down  slow 
the)  were  undet  water,  sin  's  kissing  Htiafti 

|'\  1  in\  ham  I  up  hei  slu  n  1  .km ,  Inn  sl^rc 

in  ,  in  get  in  1  In'  cai  wli l>  us. 

I  lownti  iwn  b)  the  hi  ispltal,  we  gel  In  a  < 
.1,  m  with  some  ambulance  guys  with  thelt 
n  top  on  l^.ikl  tires  ski,l  ,,ii  the  wet  pave 
Brian  decides  to  let  me  drive,  Wc  stop 
1 1,  iusi  ,  when  m)  wife  Is  watching  Dick  1 
Ni'tr  Ytox's  Rockin  Eve  Hei  eyes  are  re 
t  rying,  bui  slic  tries  to  smile, 

"Dan  .  1 1  u  1  |an  were  here,"  slu-  s,i\s 
you  remembet  we  ln\  Ited  them "' 

l  look  in  the  refrigeratot  foi  wine  I  hw 
any, 

"Brian  and  1  iuy  are  In  the  <  ai .  I  say, 
gol  1 , ,  1  in  1  them  1 1, 'in, 

"  I  hen  w  ill  you  <  ome  Im*  k 

"(  lomc  with  us  ii  you  wanl 
won't  Oui  son  s  asleep  upstairs. 

"I  )on'i  gel  speed,'  she  says. 

"Wc'ic  not  " 

"You  gel  mean  when  you  do  speet 
l  wanl  i"  gel  v, Ired  I  head  foi  the  dot 

Wi   make  ilu'  Sic.ik  N'  Ale    In  .1  le 

there  would  be  black  guys  pushing  smit  i 

Sidewalk  OUI  lloni,  LiH  llns  is  Spiim'licU  kl 

souri,  and  we  ».m'i  s>, in-  I  l>e  managt 
connection,  Isn't  around  \\  the  bai  w<j 
shots  ol  whlske)  I  he  plat  e  is  full  of  pret! 
and  even  the  ones  who  don't  Junk  are  «sl 

hill  wc'ic  nol  lnokiin:  lol  •;nls. 
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'<  juy  says,  "Wo  should  go  soo  ( lasey."  ( lasey  is 
old  guy  win)  sold  black-market  penicillin  in 
-war  Europe.  Brian  doesn't  know  ( )asoy  hut 
knows  he's  expensive,  and  he  fusses  about 
t.  But  ()uy  and  I  are  studying  on  how  good 
icy's  crystal  meth  is  and  how  C  Jasey  could  get 
i  set  ol  points  so  we  c  ould  hit  it. 
)n  our  way  wo  boost  three  wine  glasses  ami  a 
tie  of  Korbel  from  somebody's  table.  Sitting 
he  car,  we  drink  to  ourselves  anil  the  dying 
r.  Brian  wets  his  fingertip  in  the  champagne 
strokes  it  foully  round  ami  round  the  rim 
lis  glass,  making  space  noises  rise  from  the 
ital.  We  all  do  it,  but  then  the  noises  turn 

oky  and  we  get  paranoid.  We  drop  the 
iSes  out  the  window  and  drive, 
ikdence  is  sitting  on  (he  front  porch  watch- 
the  rain.  She  kisses  me  and  I  tasie  her 
gue.  I  introduce  my  friends  and  she  kisses 
in. 

Casey's  inside." 
Has  he  got  meth?" 

\w  shrugs.  The  business  is  Casey's  gig.  Bru- 
ce is  twenty  ami  has  a  cat  named  I  coin  ami 
le-year-old  baby.  She's  kept  the  job  she  hail 
•  ire  she  moved  in  with  (  lasey:  evening  alien 
t  al  a  laundry  near  the  college.  I  lor  place  is 
cleanest  in  town.  My  buddies  ami  I  would 
to  wash  some  |cans  anil  score  a  lit  I  le  pot, 
end  up  hanging  around  all  evening  eating 
ily  bars  ami  flirting  with  Prudence. 
)n  the  weekends  Prudence  ran  a  perpetual 
iort  sale,  things  she  made  and  slult  taken  in 
"or  (mm  customers  with  cash-How  problems. 

thes  and  belt  buckles,  pipes  and  bottles, 
tleg  eight-trai  ks  and  i  assottes  with  typed  la- 
.,  old  skin  mags,  car  stereos  and  CB  radios 
ling  cut  wires. 

he  living  room  is  brightly  lit  as  always;  Pru- 
ice  leaves  her  poll'  lamps  on  twenty-lour 
irs  a  day.  ( !asey  is  sprawled  among  pillows  on 
bid  couch  ripe  with  cigarette  scars,  culling 

ks  ami  seeds  from  some  dope  on  the  glass- 

ped  coffee  table,  Framed  beneath  the  glass 
large-denomination  bills  from  several  South 
lerican  countries.  ( lasey's  favorite  obje<  ts  lit- 

the  shell  below:  brass  pipes  wilh  small  si  lew 
mgs,  ceramic  ashtrays  from  the  commune  at 
i,  a  rifle  si  ope  he  uses  lo  case  visitors  coming 

tile  rutted  driveway. 

*i  candy  dish  holds  pills  speckled  birds  and 
Mitleg  hides  coloring  a  base  ol  Tylenol  with 
Sine,  bought  over-the-<  ountei  in  (  lanada, 
ley  offers  us  some,  ami  I  silt  thumb  and  fore- 
[er  carefully  through  the  pile  ami  pick  out 
blai  k  beauties  foi  tomorrow.  Brian  starts  to 
'  a  handful  and  I  sign  him  not  to.  Casey 
Is  i  <  ideine  t he  wl i<  >lc  i  ime  we  talk, 
'rildenc  e  ami  I  go  to  the  klh  hell  lo  mix  a 
1  [at  nl  Kin  and  orange  juice,  slay  there  a  lit* 


tie  while  lo  touch  ami  neck.  She  has  painted  ev- 
erything in  the  kitchen  white,  walls  and  floors 
and  cabinets  and  fixtures,  and  in  the  (date  ol 
many  bate  bulbs  Hie  room  is  stark  as  a  lahorato 
ry.  White-painted  plaster  peels  oil  the  walls  in 
loops  and  splinters.  I  here  are  no  dishes  or  pans; 
Prudence  buys  oidy  things  she  can  cook  in  her 
toaster  oven. 

Last  lime  I  was  over,  Casev  went  after  Pru 
deuce  wilh  a  ratchet  wrench  and  I  had  lo  talk 
him  down.  As  we  mix  the  drinks  she  I  ills  me 
how  she  and  Casey  dropped  acid  together  and 
now  things  are  better.  I  Ic's  even  stalling  to  like 
the  hoy.  I  tell  her  how  my  lour-yeai  old  thinks 
acid  is  the  best  (rick  going,  because  when  I'm 
tripping  I  play  wilh  him  so  mm  h.  We  take  baths 
together,  drenching  the  floor  with  our  bathtub 
games,  while  my  wile  sils  on  the  toilet  lid, 
watching  us  with  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

On  the  floor,  Lenin  and  the  baby  lake  turns 
peekabooing  and  pouncing.  I'm  surprised  the 
baby  isn't  scared.  I've  changed  my  mind  and 
dropped  one  ol  the  beaut  ies  and  I'm  feeling  edgy 
and  last  and  tricky.  I  enin  rubs  himself  against 
my  ankles  and  I  grow  paranoid. 

"You  want  to  help  me  water  the  plants?"  Pru- 
dence asks. 

We  climb  the  rungs  nailed  to  the  closet  wall, 

push  up  the  trapdoor,  ami  crawl  into  the  attic. 

(ini  lights  illuminate  Iwenly  marijuana  plants 
set  in  plastic  tubs.  Casey  has  run  a  hose  up 
through  the  wall.  I  turn  the  water  on  and  oil  lor 
her  as  she  crawls  hack  and  forth  across  the 
rafters  <  in  her  hands  and  knees. 

I  )ownstairs,  I  can  hear  Brian  on  a  lap.  "Radi- 
ation will  be  tlie  next  great  vice.   I  hey  already 

use  it  with  chemo  to  kill  cancer.  Soon  they'll 
discover  wavelengths  that  reproduce  the  erfe<  ts 

ol  every  known  drug.  The  cops  will  he  able  to 
spot  users  easy  'cause  we'll  all  he 


udence  digs  out  a  Mamas  and  Papas  rape 

and  plays  "Straight  Shooter."  (  .'asey  tells  us  how 
some  junkies  will  put  oil  shooting-up  until  the 
craving  starts,  like  getting  real  hungry  before  a 
steak  dinner.  I  listen,  but  lo  me  the  addii  I  world 
is  as  mythical  as  Oz.  I've  met  junkies,  but  the' 
were  in  town  only  accidentally  and  soon  Moved 
on  to- Kansas  City  or  New  Orleans.  I  il 
phony  orchestra  or  a  pro  spore,  team,  i  jui  '  - 
population  needs  a  large  urban 

poll  it. 

Casey  says  that  the  word  "heroin"  i  <  

I  ion  of  t  he  ( Senna n  w<  >rd  k  1  tiii'ig 

"powerful,  even  in  small  amounts." 
bookshelf.  A  rogues'  gallery:   Mei  Mill'. 
Cocteau,  Genet,  do  S;  do' 
leather,  .Story  of  O.  Casey  explains 
Burroughs  story  he's  just     ••>•  I,  *<•>.,! 


Like 

a  symphony 
orchestra, 
a  junkie 
population 

needs  a  large 
urban  center 
lo  support  it 
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It  wasn't 
the  drugs  my 
wife  had  always 
hated,  it  was  the 
jellowsluj)  the 
Church  of 
Drugs  provided 


cicty  dedicated  to  discovering  the  Flesh  Tree 
described  in  an  ancient  Mayan  codex,  I  his  is 
the  rare  and  sacred  plant  from  which  human  life 
originally  derived.  According  to  Burroughs, 
flesh  is  really  a  vegetable,  and  the  human  system 

i 't  reproduc  tion  is  a  perversion  of  its  true  nature. 

Casey  talks  very  seriously  about  acquiring  his 
own  Tree  ot  Flesh  on  his  next  trip  to  Mazatl&n. 
He  regards  the  story  as  journalism  rather  than 
parable — or  seems  to.  We  spend  some  time  dis 
cussing  how  to  care  tor  the  Tree  o(  Flesh  once 
Casey  obtains  it. 

Guy  asks  Casey  about  the  crystal  meth. 

"You  don't  want  speed,"  I  say.  I'm  Feeling 
very  articulate  now.  "What  you  want  is  a  bit  oi 
junk."  Guy  shakes  his  head,  but  Brian  looks 

thoughtful.  "For  ten  minutes,"  I  say,  "you'll  be 

as  high  as  you  ever  t bought  you  wanted  to  be. 
Then  in  halt  an  hour  you'll  be  as  high  as  you. 
really  ever  wanted  to  be." 

"And  then?"  Guy  says. 

"You'll  want  more. " 

Inside  the  Church  of  Drugs,  heroin  users  are 
an  elite  within  the  clue,  saints  of  Instant  Karma 

and  Instant  1  Vath.  [  heir  stark  games  raise  them 
to  a  place  beyond  the  hype  and  chatter. 

"When  you  shoot  up,"  I  tell  them,  "you're 
alone  before  the  abyss.  That's  what  shooting  up 
is  for." 

The  first  time  I  shot  up  was  the  most  (right 
ened  I've  ever  been.  For  me  the  fear  was  part  of 
the  high. 

C  iuy  and  Brian  have  never  done  needles,  but 
Brian  is  hard  for  it  and  helps  me  work  Guy 
around.  "We  won't  hit  you  in  the  vein,"  I  assure 
him.  "Just  m  muscle  tissue,  like  a  vac<  ination." 
We  each  give  Casey  a  twenty.  He  drags  an 
army -surplus  ammo  box  from  under  the  couch 
and  rummages  through  it.  Prudence  puts  the 
baby  on  the  rug  and  goes  to  hunt  up  a  needle. 

When  she  returns  with  one,  (  lascy  measures 
Out  the  heroin  and  I  cook  it  in  a  teaspoon  dark 
with  the  flames  of  many  lighters.  When  it  is  like 
molten  silver,  Casey  loads,  laps  bubbles  out  ot 
the  rig,  and  hits  (  iuy  in  the  shoulder  before  he 
can  change  Ins  mind.  Brian  thrusts  his  arm  for- 
ward eagerly,  his  eyes  ashimmer  with  the  ro- 
mance of  drugs,  and  I  put  the  needle  in  him. 
They  both  vomit,  the  way  almost  everybody 
di  ies  when  they  get  their  wings,  then  go  serenely 
on  the  nod.  The  baby  is  startled  and  then 
amused  by  their  upheavals.  We  get  them  settled 
and  empty  the  bucket  we  had  handy  for  them, 
then  Casey  and  Prudence  hit  each  Other.  She 
has  a  glass  of  gin  in  one  hand  and  breaks  n  on 
the  coffee  table  when  the  spasms  hit  her. 

Last  to  do  up,  1  take  my  time,  pricking  the 
point  of  the  needle  into  the  vein  of  my  inside 
forearm,  easing  back  a  little  before  I  push  the 
trigger.  Wisps  of  blood  claw  up  in  the  glass  wand 


and  a  white  light  like  a  fist  of  tbotns  shove 

erything  away. 

I  atei  we'ie  stirring  around  again  and  stai 
to  talk.  I  he  baby  has  been  crying  tor  a 
Brian  wipes  the  shards  ot  broken  glass  off 
coffee  table  onto  the  rug  in  front  of  the  b 
who  quiets  and  re ac  hes  tor  these  shiny  new 

After  a  few  cuts  the  baby  learns  that  Fr 
glass  can  hurt  bun.  He  is  crying  again.  He 
to  push  the  pieces  away,  but  the  splinters 
to  his  hands.  1  le  rubs  his  small  fists  togethei 
we  all  start  laughing,  we  can't  help  it,  he 
i  ute  Prudence  Japs  her  hands  and  cheei 
his  efforts.  He  rubs  his  hands  against  his 
and  the  blood  spots  it  like  clown  makeup 
baby  cries  SO  hard  he  starts  choking.  It  S< 
very  funny.  I  hen  he  starts  gnawing  at  the 
ers  between  his  fingers,  and  that  is  very  fi 
too. 

Casey  gets  straight  fust  and  washes  the 
blood  from  the  baby's  lac  e.  (  iuy  c  an't  walk 
help  bun  outside  into  the  cold  air.  Brian 
Prudence  are  messing  around  out  by  the  c 

(  asey  comes  out  on  the  pon  h.  Hisfingei 
stteaked  with  iodine.  He  says,  "Hey  man. 

I  say  Yeah. 

Casey  looks  at  Brian.  "Don't 

f  I  ^       'Um  '1;K  k  'K'rc'  " 


I 


hese  days  I'm  a  guy  who  goes  six  mont 
a  year  without  smoking  a  joint.  I  got  out  of 
the  way  a  lot  of  people  do.  One  day  I  lo 
around  and  saw  that  I  was  missing  a  lot  ot  v 
my  nerves  wen-  bad,  parties  bored  me,  a 
friends  were  druggies.  I  quit  selling  and  til 
quit  using.  You  know  the  story. 

Prudence  still  lives  in  Springfield,  in 
same  house  north  ot  the  railroad  yards.  (  ';x 
gone  but  the  carport  sale  continues.  Her  e 

ti  n,  and  maybe  there  aie  some  line  white 
at  the  coiners  of  his  mouth.  Maybe  they'n 
my  imagination. 

When  1  quit  drugs  I  thought  the  fightil 
my  marriage  would  stop.  It  didn't.  It  wasn 
drugs  my  wife  had  always  bated,  it  was  tb 
lowship  the  Church  of  I  Vugs  provided.  Sh 
wants  me  home.  I'm  still  not  there. 

(.  )ne  night  last  year  when  I  didn't  want 
home-,  I  took  a  manic  -depressive  writer 
'shroom  run  to  a  stucco  structure  known  a 
I  louse  With  No  Brains.  Everyone  there 
younger  than  me.  Some  folks  had  heroir 
tried  to  missionary  us  into  doing  up.  I  just 
no,  but  for  weeks  atter  that     listen,  this  I 

portant    fi n  a  It mg  time  alter  that ,  1  the 

about  1 1 1 1 1 k  ,  talked  about  it  to  people,  sl 
one  e  tO  drive  to  the  I  louse  but  turned  back 
ery  time  I  pic  ked  up  a  spoon  or  struck  a  ma 
thought  about  needle  drugs,  about  how 
and  fine  things  could  he. 
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SIMULACRUM 

Barbeque:  A  postmodern  ^rillin^ 
By  Frank  Gannon 


T 


Among  tin:  works  discussed  in  ibis  essay: 
The  All'American  Barbecue  Book,  by  Rich  Davis  and  Shifra  Stein,  Vintage,  241  pages,  $8.95  paper. 
Barbeque'n  With  Bobby,  by  Bobby  Scale,  Ten  Speed  Press,  142  pages,  $12.95  paper. 
Heal  Barbecue,  by  Grej;  Johnson  and  Vince  Staien,  I  larper  &  How,  261  pages,  $8.95  paper. 


here  has  heen, 
needless  to  say,  a  great 
deal  written  on  the 
subjec  t  of  barbeque,  al- 
though no  barbeque 
books  have  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  New  Ymk 
Times  best-seller  list. 
Still,  for  those  of  us  who 
are  a  tad  hipper,  a  hair 
more  around-the-blo(  P  - 
arid-back,  barbeque  is  a 
subject  that  raises  as 
much  controversy  as 
anything  anybody  with 
a  good  haircut  and  a  postmodern  sensibility  is 
likely  to  come  up  with. 

We  stole  this  idea,  like  so  mm  h  else,  from 
the  Indians.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  John 
White,  who  was  with  the  settlement  on  Ro- 
anoke Island,  wrote  about  the  Indians  he  saw 
"broyling  their  fishc  over  the  flame — rhey  took 
grear  heed  that  they  bee  not  bumtr." 

Iti  1705  Robert  Beverley  wrote  The  HisUrry 
and  Present  Slate  of  Viryinia.  In  this  little  publi- 
cation, barbeque  bigwig  Beverley  goes  on  and 
on  about  this  Indian  thing:  "The  meat  was  laid 
.  .  .  upon  Sticks  rais'd  upon  forks  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  live  Oials,  which  heats  more 
gently  and  dries  up  the  Gravy." 

Writing  about  barbeque  has  had  a  long, 
storied  history.  Vet  the  question  remains.  What 
would  a  modern  person,  a  guy  who,'  sensibili- 
ties were  honed  on  the  cutting  edge  of  things  as 
they  really  are,  what  would  that  guy  have  to  say 

Frank  (janrum  is  the  authirr  of  Vanna  Karenina,  a  CoV 
lection  of  humor  pieces. 


about  the  recent  writ- 
ing about  barbeque?  I 

thought  about  H  for  a 

li »ng  t ime,  rhen  I  real 
ized  the  truth. 

I  was  that  person. 
I  was  that  guy. 
On  the  cutting  edge 
of  barbeque,  there  are 
many  voice,.  In  The 
Ail- American  Barbecue 
Book,  R  x  h  I  )aVI8  and 
Shifra  Stein  write, 
"Crust  and  juice— 

that's  the  art  of  barbe- 
cue. We  can  teach  you  the  'how,'  but  you  must 
perfei  I  the  art." 

In  Real  Barbecue,  Greg  Johnson  and  Vince 
Stafen  rely  on  an  official  governmcni  SOUH  e,  al- 
ways a  good  idea  when  you  are  walking  on  the 
cutting  edge:  "The  I  JS|V\  say   barbecue  is 
'|mcat  thatj  shall  be  <  ooh-d  by  the  dire<  I  a.  Hon 
of  heat  resulting  from  die  burning  of  hard  wood 
or  the  hot  coals  therefron  for  a  suffk  ieni  period 
to  assume  the  usual  charai  teristii         ;  "  h  in- 
clude the  formation  of  a  brown  cru.",i  Johnson 
and  Stafen  support  tbk  cor-"  pi  !;'•';<■> 
guarantees  that  whatever  go-   on  tfa 
hog  or  heifer,  will  come  off  m  barb  •  • 
ter  what  kind  -  if  bai  U 

ing  the  cooking  find  no  marrar  h\ym  Vim  <>i 
sauce  has  heen  siaihered  <>',  -  ' 

Ex-Black  Panther,  -....,<.-.■'  • 
Temple  '  Jnivei  (ity,  S 
gry:  "d  he  geri'  i  .     r   ■ . 
around  reflects  an  mU  ■ 
derstanding  of  \v.vn  ■■■■>, 
link',,  burg'  '        I  '  • 


Mum  \r/  I'ii-. /  II  '  /  ),,,,■  . 


/  fek 
like  calling 
Northrop 
Frye  on  his 
ontologiccd 
assumptions, 
but  it's  hard  to 
get  motivated 
with  a  plate 
of  pulled  \)ork 
in  front  of  you 


misunderstanding  has  also  insulted  our  taste 
huds.  For  righteously  good,  Southern,  Texas- 
style  hickory-smoke  barbequc,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue with  the  hottlehack  recipe  method  of 
putting  store-bought  harheque  sauce  on  raw 
meat  and  slapping  it  under  the  oven  hroiler  or 
over  a  hor  pit  of  charcoal." 

A  question  occurs.  What  is  harheque.'  It's  not 
i  sc  hool  or  even  a  movement.  It's  not  a  manifes- 
to, ami  it's  not  just  another  "brighr  idea."  It's 
not  just  a  hunch  of  foul  language,  and  it's  not  a 
bunch  of  guys  lined  up  protesting  The  Last 
Temptation  of  ( Christ.  It's  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
pin  down,  harheque. 

( )ther  descriptions  or  forms  or  si^ni/tojttons  or 
synchronic  substructures  are  also  deficient.  To  use- 
any  sij^rti/iaiturri  is  to  ohfuscafe  the  issue. 

Thus,  methodology  hecomes  a  key  concern. 
Since  harheque  is  not  a  school  or  a  movement, 
there  is  no  way  to  reduce  this  concept  to  an  a 
priori  hunch  of  you  know  what.  Barheque  is  not 
.1  thing  in  he  dissci  ted  by  philosophers.  It  is  an 
activity.  People  do  it,  just  as  surely  as  they  em- 
phasize words  hy  italicizing  them.  People  just 
do  it,  that's  all.  And  a  slavish  attention  to  ptevi- 

ous  methodological  concepts  is  pointless,  out- 

moded,  underprivileged,  and  overextended. 

People  just  do  it.  Although  usually  not  in  the 
winter.  At  least  where  I  live,  across  the  street 
In  mi  Noam  ( .'homsky. 

Davis  ami  Stein  "locate"  harheque  in  an  un- 
usual area,  and  it  is,  quite  frankly,  difficult  for 
this  critic.  This  critic  has  hardly  ever  heen  in 
that  an  a,  and  if  he  was,  he  prohahly  was  just 
,K  ( i  impanying  a  friend.  ( .'onsider  the  following, 
from  I  lie  All  ArncTK  tin  /iur/Vi  uc  Hook: 

Wine  wiili  the  barbec  lie?  Why  not .'  There  are  a 
number  of  wines  that  lasle  fine  with  barbecue.  Our 
friend  Darryl  Corn  of  Corn  Brothers  wineries  in 
Sacramento,  California,  recommends  generally 
young,  medium -h< idled,  lairly  fruity  red  wines  such 
as  the  /.infandels,  (  iamays,  PinotS,  and  some  of 

the  <  'abernets. 

All  these  Gamay  people.  Where  do  they  all 
come  from.'  All  these  (  iamay  people.  Where  do 
tin  y  all  belong.' 

(  KIIK    What  will  you  hoys  have.' 

POI  I    We  both  waul  the  special  barbequc  plate 

with  the  Brunswu  k  slew. 
( Villi  K  Pi  )E1  And  napkins. 

(  Kl  1 1(  And  what  will  you  be  having  to  drink .'  We 
have  ;i  good  solid  (  iamay  hy  the  glass,  and  we 
also  have  a  BaCO  Noir  that  is  very  nice. 

i'(  h  i  Tea. 

(HI  II  K  l'(  H  I   l.ols  ol  napkins. 

In  /ecu/  H«r/V<  uc,  |oluison  and  Staten  place 
the  locus  of  barbequc  squaicly  in  the  realm  I  >l 
the  imagination.  As  ihey  idoquently  stale, 
"Reading  abmil  barbei  ue  is  like  healing  about  a 


hot  date:  It's  interesting,  but  it's  nothing 
being  there."  Thus,  for  Johnson  and  Sta 
harheque  is  not  fundamentally  definable  wi 
the  context  of  language.  Analogy,  no  mi 
how  many  times  the  authors  mention  "th 
juicy  chunks,"  is  always  an  ir 

\Y  equate  simulacrum  of  the  object  it 
et  Johnson  and  Staten  clearly  see  the  | 
lace  Stevens-like  connection  between  the 
and  the  reader.  For  these  two  poetasters, 
harheque  world  they  create  is  there.  It  is  a  sirr 
crum,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  indistinguishable 
the  world  we  live  in.  Consider  the  writers'  j 
ney  to  that  an  a  of  the  poetic  landscajK  they 
Nook's  Bar-B'Q,  in  Milledgeville,  Georgia 

Flannery  O'Connor  never  frequented  H 
Bar B-Q — that  we  know  of — but  the  hero  o 
novel  Wise  Blood,  Hazel  Moles,  certainly  w 
have.  Once  you  see  I  look's,  if  isn't  hard  to  be 
that  I  look's  and  ()'( -onnor  inhabited  the  sami 

rain.  ( ioing  to  I  look's  Bar-B-Q  is  like  taking  t 

way  back  in  time,  before  paved  roads  and 
i  hises,  tO  when  there  was  a  distinguishable  S(  Iffljtu 


I  look's  is  a  general  Store — very  general 
)uke-)oinl  trimmings:  a  juke  box,  dinette  ta 
beer  signs...  Bur  stop  by  on  the  weekend 
I  look's  is  jumping. 

I've  been  to  Hook's,  and  what  they  say  is 
hell  of  a  simulacrum  foi  the  place  itself. 

But,  indeed,  can  the  reader  trust  the 
thai  be  is  "reading"  now.'  I  doubt  that,  C 
you.'  The  truth  i  if  the  matter  is,  you've  got 
very  careful  reading  about  h.ubcquc  if,  fi 
ample,  you've  shared  a  lot  of  baby-hack  rihf 
Brunswii  k  stew  with,  to  name  one  guy, 
throp  Frye.   That  guy  will  wear  you  out.  N 

times  I  felt  like  calling  Frye  on  some  ol  lust 

logical  assumptions,  but  it's  hard  to  get  real 
tivated  With  a  plate  of  pulled  pork  111  lui 
y<  111  and  ,1  (  <  ild  1  nie  111  yi  nir  band. 

I  remembei  .1  lot  ol  great  eating,  lots  of 

kins,  and  plenty  cf  tall  (old  ones  with  Fry 
Bobby  Scale  looks  at  the  dialectic  from 
other  point  of  view.  Scale  looks  up  the  wot 
self  in  the  iIk  lummy.   I  Ills  a(  I  alone  is  a  star 

departure  from  accepted  methods.  But  win 
finds  1  truly  shot  king.  Barbecue  isn't  in  bis 
1  i<  a  mi  \  Insteai  I  there's  barbei  uc 

This  upsets  Scale's  sense  ( il  pOCtlCS,  am 

reacts  acci  irdingly.  "I  began  in  Ice  I  that  the 

'.pelluig  k  |>K  sciili  il  something  drab,  or  - 
'square,'  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  1950s." 

(  ..in  erning  the  thing  in  itself,  Seale's  met 
oli  igy  borders  on  the  sa<  rilegii  ius.  He  advi « 
I)  smoking  ribs  until  1  bey  an-  almost  done 

then  freezing  them  foi  later;  I)  using  gall  

galli  n is  i  il  I  iquid  Sm< ike. 

Both  "I  these  pra<  1  u  es  are,  I'  a  1  be  ( 
problemaf  i<  al,  It  is  difficult,  fi  a  instance 
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lace  an  imagined  conversation  like  the  follow- 
lg  in  any  kind  of  critical  context. 

POET:  You  want  some  ribs? 
mi  CRITIC:  Yeah. 

tl  POET  Get  some  water  boiling,  and  I'll  get  a  bag  of 
ribs  out  of  the  freezer. 
CRITIC:  While  we're  waiting  for  the  water  to  boil,  I 

want  to  ask  you  about  Bachelard. 
POET:  Don't  get  me  started  on  Bachelard  now! 
(Laughter  all  around. ) 


ay  is 


Seale's  fondness  for  gallons  and  gallons  of 
iquid  Smoke  is  a  more  troublesome  matter.  I, 
eijjirone,  have  always  believed  that  in  studying  a 
ibject  as  diffuse  and  multifarious  as  barbeque, 
le  critic  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  object 
study  distinct  and  specific.  In  writing  this  es- 
ly  I  wanted  to  be  sure,  above  all  else,  that  I 
esented  the  object  of  inquiry  in  a  way  that 
towed  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  complex  in- 
•raction  of  many  factors  without  obfuscating 
le  role  of  any  of  the  factors  or  offending  any- 
ie.  Yet  here,  almost  right  away,  there  was  a 
g  problem.  Just  what  in  hell  is  Liquid  Smoke? 
Often,  I  have  found,  the  simplest  approach  is 
le  best.  I  tasted  the  stuff.  I  put  a  little  bit  on  my 
aget  and  licked  it  off. 

I  was  startled.  The  last  time  I  can  remember 
;ing  that  startled  was  when  my  girlfriend  told 
e  that  she  used  to  date  E.  D.  Hirsch  Jr.  The 
uff  tasted  as  if  someone  had  distilled  the  es- 
he  vj  nee  of  the  way  barbeque  smells  and  put  it  in  a 
d  Dttle.  This  substance,  not  barbeque  in  and  of 
self,  was  able  to  evoke  barbeque  in  a  way  that 
tiled  for  a  whole  new  critical  approach.  Liquid 
h  noke  was  oxymoronic.  It  was  patadoxical. 
j  lso,  thete  was  the  overriding  critical  concern: 
st  what  in  hell  is  Liquid  Smoke? 
In  the  course  of  strenuous  research  for  this  ar- 
cle,  I  asked  the  makers  of  Liquid  Smoke  to  tell 
ie  what  was  in  it.  Nobody  would.  The  label 
iys,  HICKORY  LIQUID  SMOKE:  Ingredients— 
H/atet,  natural  hickory-smoke  flavor,  vinegar,  fla- 
fni  Jring,  and  brown  sugar  (italics  mine). 

This,  of  course,  is  totally  unacceptable.  It  is 
ke  saying,  WORLD  WAR  II:  Ingredients— Stuff, 
cr earning  and  stuff. 

Ultimately  the  critic  has  to  confront  the  issue 
'  meta-barbeque:  Is  barbeque  itself  the  subject 
inquiry?  Or  is  it  just  the  writing  about  barbe- 
re  that  attracts  us?  Or,  possibly,  is  it  the  act  of 
riting  about  others  who  have  already  written 
xnit  barbeque  that  appeals  to  the  critic?  Per- 
aps,  only  perhaps,  we  have  been  eating  and 
wiping  our  mouths  when  we  should 
have  been  reading. 
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ow  did  barbeque  itself  come  into  exis- 
nce?  Here  we  have  stories  that  are  as  varied  as 
|if£(  lose  of  any  ancient  mythology.  Johnson  and 
,0  taten  state  that  batbeque  is  "very  likely"  to 


have  come  into  existence  about  27,000  years 
ago,  or  roughly  a  few  hours  after  the  discovery  of 
fire.  Davis  and  Stein  subscribe  to  the  same  birth 
date,  give  or  take  a  hundred  years,  and  identify 
the  first  barbeque  writer  as  Homer:  "Autome- 
don  held  the  meats,  and  brilliant  Achilles 
carved  them,  and  cut  [them]  well  into  pieces 
and  spitted  them." 

But  for  Seale,  the  answet  lies  much  closer  to 
our  own  time:  "For  most  of  my  life,  when  black 
folks  pronounced  barbeque,  the  first  two  sylla- 
bles literally  sounded  like  my  name."  Seale  as- 
serts that  barbeque  is  a  realm  that  may  point 
beyond  the  poet  himself,  but  ultimately  returns, 
as  a  self-intentive  reference,  to  the  poet  him- 
self, the  preparer  of  the  meat,  the  man  who  has 
"delighted  the  taste  buds  and  appetites  of  politi- 
cians, writets,  community  activists,  movie  stars, 
family  and  friends." 

Here  we  see  the  idea  in  and  of  itself.  This  is 
the  future  of  barbeque.  This  is  prose  that  shows 
us  what  catharsis  really  means. 

Barbeque  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  major  sub- 
jects of  most  of  the  poetry  that  I  have  read  in  the 
quarterlies  during  the  last  year  or  so. 

CEMENT  FLOOR 
By  Ed  Nailholder 
Waitresses  cruise. 

Always  there  are  hot  plates  and  sauce  and  cold 
ones. 

Only  the  love  turning  over  to  the  other 
What  was  desired 
From  the  first  breath 

Of  the  still  air  like  the  nascent  thrust  of  the  body. 
Give  me  the  hot  sauce. 

I  guess  I'm  an  "old  hoss"  when  it  comes  to 
barbeque,  but  maybe  a  few  of  the  "young 
hosses"  out  there  might  profit  by  some  of  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  gained  ovet  the  years 
since  me  and  Sartre  sat  down  over  a  plate  of 
dipped  pork  shoulders.  That  was  long  ago. 

I  guess  what  attracted  me  to  the  subject  orig- 
inally was  the  whole  dynamic  of  it.  1  was  young 
then.  And  Paris  was  the  very  best  place  to  be. 
Then. 

I  just  re-read  what  I  wrote,  and  I  see  a  big 
problem.  In  all  of  that  writing,  there  is 
strong  enough  "I."  My  role  as  a  writer  hz  ■  been 
rejected  as  insubstantial,  and  1  substir. 
of  glib  you  know  what.  But  /?  You  can 
speaking  voice  in  the  entire  thing 
ology  is  flawed.  I  didn't  ass 
weenie.  There  is  no  "I." 

I'm  finished  as  a  writer,  i  nev 
way,  and  now  I'm  going  to  craw! 
smoky,  caked-on  world  that  lies  I      fi  i 
I,  like  Rimbaud  before  me 
don  literature  and,  instead,  get  r 
sandwich. 


Ultimately 
the  critic  has 
to  confront 
the  issue  of 
meta-barbeque: 
Is  it  just  the 
writing  about 
barbeque  that 
attracts  us? 
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Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Form  4473 
is  the  only  federal  protection  standing  between  you 
and  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  a  gun  and  kill:  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  criminals  who  use  guns  huy  them  over- 
the-counter.  Mandated  by  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act — something  of  a  misnomer,  since  the  law  affords 
the  government  little  control  over  gun  production, 
sales,  or  ownership — the  form  must  be  filled  out  by 
buyers  when  they  purchase  a  gun  at  one  of  the  na- 
tion's 239,637  gun  dealers.  But  although  the  bureau 
produces  the  forms,  it  is  prohibited  by  law  from  using 
the  completed  forms  to  determine  how  many  guns  are 
sold  and  to  whom.  Nor  does  the  bureau  ensure  that 
the  forms  are  filled  out  correctly.  It  is  the  gun  dealers 
who  are  responsible  for  making  sure  that  applicants 
fill  out  the  form — in  reality,  they  make  no  attempt  to 
verify  buyers'  answers — and  it  is  the  dealers  who  keep 
the  forms  on  file.  Thus,  after  Patrick  Edward  Purdy 
filled  out  this  form  last  August  3,  it  simply  remained 
with  Clair  Cooper,  owner  of  the  Sandy  Trading  Post. 


The  "transferee"  may  huy  the  gun  and  then  legally 
give  it  or  sell  it  to  anyone  without  further  paperwork. 
When  a  new  AK-47  was  "transferred"  to  Patrick 
Purdy  for  $349.95,  he  kept  it  for  himself. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Gun  Control  Act,  it 
didn't  anticipate  that  Americans  would  desire  to  own 
civilian  semi-automatic  (each  shot  caused  by  a  sepa- 
rate pull  of  the  trigger)  versions  of  military  automatic 
(multiple  firings  caused  by  keeping  the  trigger  de- 
pressed) weapons.  Thus,  the  law  allows  the  Russian- 
designed  semi-automatic  AK-47  to  be  categorized  as  a 
"rifle,"  even  though  the  weapon  is  easily  altered  to  be 
automatic.  Typically,  such  weapons,  which  are  often 
used  by  gangs  and  drug  dealers,  can  fire  300  to  1,200 
rounds  a  minute.  Their  bullets  penetrate  cars,  walls, 
and  police  officers'  vests.  Law  enforcement  officials 
have  long  sought  to  outlaw  assault  rifles.  The  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association  insists  the  AK-47  and  other  as- 
sault rifles  are  used  for  "hunting"  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sportsmen.  Even  President  Bush — a  lite- 
time  member  of  the  NRA — seems  to  doubt  this;  in 
March  his  administration  suspended  imports  of  most 
semi-automatic  weapons.  Purdy,  of  course,  had  no  in- 
tention of  hunting. 

Joseph  D.  hAcNamara  is  chief  of  jxilice  in  San  Jose,  California,  and  the  author 
novels,  The  First  Directive  and  Fatal  Command. 
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It's  not  hard  to  lie  here,  for  if  the  answer  is  actually 
"yes,"  no  one  will  know.  Even  a  truthful  "no"  can 
have  little  meaning;  although  Purdy's  response  was 
technically  correct,  he  had  previously  been  charged 
with  attempted  robbery,  criminal  conspiracy,  resist- 
ing arrest,  illegal  possession  of  a  dangerous  weapon, 
solicitation  of  sex,  drug  possession,  receiving  stolen 
property,  and  firing  a  pistol  in  a  national  forest.  These 
charges  were  either  plea-bargained  down  to  misde- 
meanors or  dropped. 


The  second  part  of  this  question  requires  a  "yes"  only 
if  the  buyer  has  been  involuntarily  committed  to  a 
mental  institution;  it  does  not  probe  further.  A  back- 
ground check  could  have  determined  that  Purdy  had 
attempted  suicide  while  in  custody  for  a  gun  charge. 
He  was  also  collecting  Social  Security  disability  bene- 
fits for  drug  abuse.  That  Patrick  Purdy  was  mentally 
unstable  became  quite  clear:  a  police  search  of  his  ho- 
tel room  five  months  after  he  bought  the  AK-47 
turned  up  toy  soldiers,  tanks,  and  jeeps  all  over  the 
room,  including  in  the  refrigerator  and  shower. 


Like  most  states,  Oregon,  where  Purdy  made  his  pur- 
chase, does  not  require  a  waiting  period  to  enable  the 
state  to  clear  a  buyer  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun.  Only  Ha- 
waii, Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania  do.  (A  number  of 
states  require  a  waiting  period  for  the  purchase  of 
handguns.)  Yet  state  laws  cannot  guarantee  sufficient 
protection:  stronger  federal  legislation  is  required. 
California  has  one  of  the  most  stringent  gun-control 
laws  in  the  nation,  but  Purdy  was  able  to  purchase 
guns  there. 


On  January  17,  five  months  after  signing  this  form 
in  Sandy,  Oregon,  Purdy  walked  into  the  schoolyard 
of  his  former  elementary  school  in  Stockton,  Califor- 
nia, wearing  a  flak  jacket,  army  fatigues 
plugs.  He  then  opened  fire  wit! 
AK-47.  In  about  six  minutes  he  fire,; 
rounds,  killing  five  children  and 
nine  children  and  a  teacher.  He  cH<  kill.* 
with  a  handgun  that  he  had 
after  dutifully  filling  out  an;  ther 
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MUCK  AND  ITS 
ENTANGLEMENTS 

Cleaning  the  outhouse 
By  John  Berger 


I 


n  one  of  his  books, 
Milan  Kundera  dismisses  the  idea  of  God  be- 
cause, according  to  him,  no  God  would  have 
designed  a  life  in  which  shitting  was  necessary. 
The  way  Kundera  asserts  this  makes  one  believe 
it's  more  than  a  joke.  He  is  expressing  a  deep 
affront.  And  such  an  affront  is  typically  elitist. 
It  transforms  a  natural  repugnance  into  a  moral 
shock.  Elites  have  a  habit  of  doing  this.  Cour- 
age, for  instance,  is  a  quality  that  all  admire. 
But  only  elites  condemn  cowardice  as  vile.  The 
dispossessed  know  very  well  that  under  certain 
circumstances  everyone  is  capable  of  being  a 
coward. 

In  spring  1  clear  out  and  bury  the  year's  shit. 
The  shit  of  my  family  and  of  friends  who  visit 
us.  It  has  to  be  done  once  a  year  and  usually,  as 
last  year,  on  a  day  in  May.  Earlier  it  might  he 
frozen  and  later  the  flies  come.  There  are  a  lot  of 
flies  in  the  summer  because  of  the  cattle.  A  man 
telling  me  about  his  solitude  not  long  ago  said: 
Last  winter  I  got  to  the  point  of  miss- 
ing the  flies. 


F 

M.  in 


irst  I  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth — about  the  size 
of  a  grave  but  not  so  deep.  The  edges  need  to  be 
well  cut  so  the  barrow  doesn't  slip  when  I  tip  it 
to  unload.  While  I'm  standing  in  the  hole, 
Mick,  the  neighbor's  dog,  comes  by.  I've  known 
him  since  he  was  a  pup,  but  he  has  never  seen 
me  there  before  him,  less  tall  than  a  dwarf.  His 
sense  of  scale  is  disturbed  and  he  begins  to  bark. 

However  calmly  I  start  the  operation  of  re- 
moving the  shit  from  the  outhouse,  transporting 
it  in  the  barrow,  and  emptying  it  into  the  hole, 
there  always  comes  a  moment  when  I  feel  a  kind 
of  anger  rising  in  me.  Against  what  or  whom? 

John  Berger  lives  in  a  small  peasant  village  in  the  French 
Alps  that  is  the  setting  for  his  recent  fiction.  His  first 
novel,  A  Painter  of  Our  Time,  has  just  been  reissued 
by  Pantheon. 


This  anger,  I  think,  is  atavistic.  In  alll 
guages  shit  is  a  swearword  of  exasperationJI 
something  one  wants  to  be  rid  of.  Cats 
their  own  by  scraping  earth  over  it  with  I 
paws;  men  swear  by  theirs.  Naming  the  stuj 
shoveling  finally  provokes  an  irrational 
Shit! 

Cow  and  horse  dung,  as  muck  goes,  are 
tively  agreeable.  You  can  even  become  n^j 
gic  about  them.  They  smell  of  fermented 
and  on  the  far  side  of  their  smell  there  is  ha 
grass.  Chicken  shit  is  disagreeable  and  rasp 
throat  because  of  the  quantity  of  amr 
When  you  are  cleaning  out  the  hen! 
you're  glad  to  go  to  the  door  and  take  at 
breath  of  fresh  air.  Pig  and  human  excretj 
however,  smell  the  worst  because  men  an| 
are  carnivorous  and  their  appetites  are 
criminate.  The  smell  includes  the  sicker 
sweet  one  of  decay.  And  on  the  far  side 
there  is  death. 

While  shoveling,  images  of  Paradise 
into  my  mind.  Not  the  angels  and  hea 
trumpets,  but  the  walled  garden,  the  fount 
pure  water,  the  fresh  colors  of  flowers,  the 
less  white  cloth  spread  on  the  grass,  ami 
The  dream  of  purity  and  freshness  was  bor 
the  omnipresence  of  muck  and  dust.  This 
ity  is  surely  one  of  the  deepest  in  the 
imagination,  intimately  connected  wit 
idea  of  home  as  a  shelter — shelter  against* 
things,  including  dirt. 

In  the  world  of  modern  hygiene,  puri/i 
become  a  purely  metaphoric  or  moralistic  I 
It  has  lost  all  sensuous  reality.  By  contra! 
poor  homes  in  Turkey  the  first  act  of  hospal 
is  the  offer  of  lemon  eau  de  cologne  to  aj 
the  visitor's  hands,  arms,  neck,  face.  Whii 
minds  me  of  a  Turkish  proverb  about 
"He  thinks  he  is  a  sprig  of  parsley  in  the 
the  world." 
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1 1'  'he  shit  slides  out  of  the  barrow  when  it's  up- 
t  led  with  a  slurping  dead  weight.  And  the 
8  ,  sweet  stench  goads,  nags  teleologically. 
I.;  smell  of  decay  and  from  this — the  smell  of 
rarefaction,  of  corruption.  The  smell  of  mor- 
t  ty,  for  sure.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do — as  pu- 
r  nism,  with  its  loathing  for  the  body,  has 
isistently  taught — with  shame  or  sin  or  evil. 
|;:olors  are  burnished  gold,  dark  brown,  black: 
the  colors  of  Rembrandt's  painting  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  helmet. 

i^.  story  from  the  village  school  that  Yves, 
son,  tells  me: 

t's  autumn  in  the  orchard.  A  rosy  apple  falls 
he  grass  near  a  cowpat.  Friendly  and  polite, 
cowshit  says  to  the  apple:  "Good  morning, 
dame  la  Pomme.  How  are  you  feeling?" 
ihe  ignores  the  remark,  for  she  considers 
1  conversation  beneath  her  dignity. 
It's  fine  weather,  don't  you  think,  Madame 
'omme?" 
I'ilence. 

You'll  find  the  grass  here  very  sweet,  Ma- 
le la  Pomme." 
'igain,  silence. 

\.t  this  moment  a  man  walks  through  the  or- 
ient Ird,  sees  the  rosy  apple,  stoops  to  pick  it  up. 
fj<he  bites  into  the  apple,  the  cowshit,  inv- 
isible, says:  "See  you  in  a  little  while,  Ma- 
raspiie  la  Pomme!" 

mm  Vhat  makes  shit  such  a  universal  joke  is  that 
enlii  an  unmistakable  reminder  of  our  duality,  of 
our  soiled  nature  and  of  our  will  to 
glory.  It  is  the  ultimate  lese-majeste. 
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s  I  empty  the  third  barrow  of  shit,  a  chaf- 
:h  is  singing  in  one  of  the  plum  trees.  No- 
y  knows  exactly  why  birds  sing  as  much  as 
y  do.  What  is  certain  is  that  they  don't  sing 
deceive  themselves  or  others.  They  sing  to 
heai  iounce  themselves  as  they  are.  Compared 
una  tv  the  transparency  of  bird  song,  our  talk  is 
que,  because  instead  of  embodying  truth,  we 
i  obliged  to  search  for  it. 

think  of  the  people  whose  shit  I'm  transport- 
So  many  different  people.  Shit  is  what  is 
behind  undifferentiated:  the  waste  from  en- 
/  received  and  burned  up.  This  energy  has 
iinstij-iad  forms,  but  for  us  humans,  with  our  hu- 
i  shit,  all  energy  is  partly  verbal.  I'm  talking 
purit  nyself  as  I  lift  the  shovel,  prudently,  so  that 
much  doesn't  fall  off  onto  the  outhouse 
ntrabr.  Evil  begins  not  with  decomposing  matter 
but  with  the  human  capacity  to  talk 
iff  oneself  into. 


he  eighteenth-century  picture  of  the  noble 
ige  was  shortsighted.  It  confused  a  distant 
estor  with  the  animals  he  hunted.  All  ani- 


mals live  within  the  laws  of  their  species.  They 
know  no  pity  (though  they  know  bereavement); 
they  are  never  perverse.  This  is  why  hunters 
once  dreamed  of  certain  animals  as  being  natu- 
rally noble — of  having  a  spiritual  grace  that 
matched  their  physical  one.  It  was  never  the 
case  with  man. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  around  us  is  evil.  This 
needs  to  be  repeated  since  one  of  the  human 
ways  of  talking  oneself  into  inhuman  acts  is  to 
cite  the  supposed  cruelty  of  nature.  The  just- 
hatched  cuckoo,  blind  and  featherless,  has  a 
special  hollow  like  a  dimple  on  its  back,  so  that 
it  can  hump  out  of  the  nest,  one  by  one,  its  com- 
panion fledglings.  Cruelty  is  the  result  of  talking 
oneself  into  the  infliction  of  pain  or  into  the  con- 
scious ignoring  of  pain  already  inflicted.  The 
cuckoo  doesn't  talk  itself  into  anything.  Nor 
does  the  wolf. 

The  story  of  the  Temptation  with  the  other 
apple  (not  Madame  la  Pomme)  is  well  told: 
"And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall 
not  surely  die."  She  hasn't  eaten  yet.  Yet  these 
words  of  the  serpent  are  either  the  first  lie  or 
the  first  play  with  empty  words. 

Kierkegaard  (Shit! — half  a  shovelful  has  fall- 
en off)  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  defined  diabolic  discourse  as  prattle.  Evil's 
mask  of  innocence.  "Such  phraseology  is  need- 
ed," said  George  Orwell,  "if  one  wants  to  name 
things  without  calling  up  mental  pictures  of 
them." 

Perhaps  the  insouciance  with  which  cows  shit 
is  part  of  their  peacefulness,  part  of  the  patience 
that  allows  them  to  be  thought  of  in  certain  cul- 
tures as  sacred. 

Evil  hates  everything  that  has  been  physically 
created.  The  first  act  of  this  hatred  is  to  separate 
the  order  of  words  from  the  order  of 
what  they  denote. 
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_ick  the  dog  follows  me  as  I  trundle  the 
barrow  to  the  hole.  No  more  sheep!  I  tell  him. 
The  previous  spring,  palling  with  another  dog, 
he  killed  three.  His  tail  goes  down.  After  killing 
he  was  chained  up  for  three  months.  The  tone 
of  my  half-joking  voice,  the  word  sheep,  the 
memory  of  the  chain  make  him  cringe  a  little. 
But  in  his  head  he  doesn't  call  spilt  blood  some- 
thing else,  and  he  stares  into  my  eyes. 

Not  far  from  where  I  dug  die  hole, 
is  coming  into  flower.  The  wind  r 
changed  to  the  south,  for  this  tirof 
the  lilac  through  the  shit.  If  smells 
mixed  with  a  lot  of  honey 

This  perfume  takes  me  back  I 
childhood,  to  the  first  gs 
suddenly  from  that  tin-  1< 
both  smells,  from  long  b 
had  a  name. 


The  foul, 
sweet  stench 
goads.  The 
smell  of 
mortality, 
for  sure 
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AMERICANA 

By  Mona  Simpson 
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.y  father  used  to  say,  by  way 
of  consolation  for  my  beautiful  ten- 
year-old  sister's  B+s,  "Don't  worry. 
You  know  what  happened  to  the  very 
smartest,  straight-A  students  I  knew 
in  high  school  I  They  ended  up  college 
professors.  Teachers.  And  you  know 
how  much  they  make?"  During  that 
time,  my  sister  was  practicing  to  be  a 
majorette  and  I  remember  her  stern, 
perfect  leg  sticking  straight  up, 
wrapped  in  a  saddle  shoe.  My  father 
grabbed  that  blunted  foot.  The  leg 
trembled  in  its  point,  a  baton  tilted  in 
her  mouth. 

I  was  under  the  mahogany  table, 
my  glasse  s  sliding  down  over  my  nose, 
doing  math.  I  knew  I  was  very  ad- 
vanced for  my  age.  My  father  noticed 
me  then,  my  scribbling  silenced  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  somersault.  "Like 
your  brother  here  who's  practicing  to 
be  Einstein  and  already  ruined  his 
eyes."  This  was  in  the  carpeted  dining 
room.  But  his  gaze  didn't  stay  long  on 
me.  We  were  both  distracted  by  the 
thump  and  then  blurring  colors  of 
her  cartwheel — she  wore  bright  red 
panties  under  her  short  skirt. 

1  became  a  college  professor.  Ten- 
ured by  Princeton  five  years  ago  at 
twenty-seven.  My  father  was  shocked, 
though  he  never  exactly  said  so,  by 
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the  amount  of  money  1  earned.  I  made 
a  point  of  sending  expensive  presents 
in  brand  names  I  knew  he'd  know. 
One  year,  the  man  in  the  electronics 
store  had  me  almost  convinced  of  a 
new  kind  of  television  from  Japan — 
more  lines  per  inch,  which  makes  the 
picture  better.  I  believed  his  point,  I 
saw  the  resolution  on  the  display 
screen,  my  credit  card  was  already  in 
his  machine  when  I  decided  no,  I 
couldn't  do  it.  It  didn't  matter  which 
was  better.  In  Kansas,  they  knew 
Sony.  And  when  I  heard  their  voices 
on  the  phone — and  the  hushed  im- 
pressed noises  of  their  best  friends,  the 
Dweebles — 1  knew  I'd  made  the  right 
decision.  My  wife  and  I  also  sent  them 
on  two  cruises  before  they  died.  One 
to  the  Caribbean  and  one  to  Alaska. 
Now  I'm  glad  we  did  that. 

1  have  often  thought  of  the  waste 
practiced  in  my  family.  It  seems  al- 
most everything  we  did,  all  the  things 
we  worked  at — my  parents  and  sister 
were  by  no  means  lazy  but  seem  to  me 
in  retrospect  almost  eerily  diligent — 
didn't  c<  Hint .  My  sister's  all-state  blue 
ribbon  for  back-twirl  double-baton 
toss,  my  mother's  county-fair  prizes 
tor  relish  six  years  running,  my  dad's 
fox-trot,  famous  two  counties  wide, 
and  his  heroism  when  he  got  the 
Felchner  girl  up  out  of  the  well — 
What  did  they  do  for  us?  1  was  no  bet- 
ter. Up  until  the  year  I  lost  my  virgin- 
ity, I'd  spent  all  my  time  wasting.  I 


i;  mu 


can  dance  too.  My  sister  mad(  y, 
practice,  gliding  in  stocking  feet 
the  living  room  and  kitchen  fk 
But  it  wasn't  mostly  that.  While 
was  locked  in  the  house's  one  \  ^j, 
room  becoming  the  pretty  dauf 
my  parents  liked  to  ooh  anc 
over,  blonde  hair  bratted  up  with 
bons  or  complicated  braids  or  h 
weave  or  with  feathers  in  it — 
ever — and  sailing  out  to  her 
practically  twirling,  I  was  in  my 
making  charts  for  pool  or  at  Ri 
Color  Bar  shooting.  For  five  and  a 
years  I  wanted  nothing  more  tht 
be  beautiful  over  that  felt,  to  s 
clean  good  shots,  and  to  beat  any 
I  ever  found.  Before  that  I  had 
years  in  my  room  studying  magic 
given  performances,  first  at  my  si; 
sweet-sixteen  party  then  at  my 
ents'  canasta  games  and  anniv 
ries.  At  twelve,  so  many  people 
me  for  their  kids'  birthdays,  I  h; 
have  my  own  calendar.  I  passes 
cards:  CHARLIE  WALTERS,  AMERI 
ILLUSIONIST,  244  MAPLE  STREET 
TWEEN    CHESTNUT    AND  DEVt 
FLINT,  KANSAS.  RECEIVING  PH 
CALLS  BETWEEN   7:?0  AND  9. 
o'clock  was  supper  and  my  f; 
didn't  allow  calls  during  dinnet 
the  time  I  was  thirteen  I  was  off  n 
and  onto  pool.  Magic  was  all 
and  not  true — sleight  of  hand,  dt 
tion.  People  willingly  gave  you 
belief,  like  a  coin  on  an  open  p 
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;  was  something  else.  The  magic 
in  skill.  Perfect  stroke.  When  you 
eted  a  beauty,  it  really  was  a 
ty.  I  don't  know.  Now  they  don't 
[  so  different. 

leanderedon,  a  regular  guy,  until 
!  light  a  girl  in  a  long  Indian-print 
s  and  about  a  hundred  tiny  braids 

:  into  Rudy's  Color  Bar  putting 
<  asters  for  Anything  Goes.  She  sat 
I  e  of  the  square  formica  tables  and 
red  coffee.  She  made  Rudy 

ick  and  get  her  milk  for  her 

e  instead  of  cream.  You 
'■  magine  how  he  liked  that. 
|i  she  settled  with  a  tight 

h  and  watched  me  ace 

y- Buddy. 

ie  probably  thought  I  was 
ome  mess-around  kid,  but 
tared. 

lave  you  ever  sung?"  was 
irst  thing  she  said  to  me. 
i/as  already  racking  balls  in 
riangle.  I  shook  my  head  at 
.y-Buddy,  who  was  chalk- 
is  cue  for  a  replay.  1  took  my 
part  and  set  it  in  its  case, 
im  not  the  church-choir 
"  I  said.  Even  though  I 
Sunday  nights,  my  mother 
•  the  piano  and  she  and  my 
ang  sheet  music,  and  until 
h  grade  my  sister  and  I  both 
I  in  choir. 

valked  out  with  the  braid 
She  turned  out  to  be  my 
school's  new  drama  teach- 
/ho  saw  something  in  me. 
acted  hard  on  me.  Who 
tie  going  on  college  and  a 
ay  place  and  a  scholarship, 
had  to  teach  me,  one  by 
from  the  beginning,  which 
;s  would  matter  and  which 
wouldn't.  It  turned  out 
ing  I'd  been  doing  would. 
'  I  changed.  Fast.  As 
Is  and  family  watched,  I 
ne  a  worrier,  something  I'd  nev- 
en.  And  a  studier.  And  a  loner, 
t  they  didn't  know  is  I'd  become 
sr  and  a  lover  who  had  to  keep  a 
t  for  somebody  else.  (That  first 
,  she'd  asked,  "Can  a  seventeen- 
old  keep  a  secret?"  It  had  seemed 
a  trick  question.  "No,"  I  said 
y.  "I  mean,  why  should  a  seven- 
year-old  have  to  keep  a  secret?"  I 
xtuldn't  believe  she  was  twenty- 


six.  She  looked  about  nineteen  to 
me. )  She  sent  away  for  catalogues  and 
together,  lying  on  our  bellies,  we 
turned  the  pages  and  looked  at  the 
color  pictures.  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Yale.  Stanford,  which  they  called 
The  Farm.  She  hadn't  been  able  to  go 
to  a  place  like  that  because  she'd 
worked  all  through  high  school  and 
her  grades  weren't  good  enough.  But 
she  would  go  with  me.  If  I  got  in.  She 


taught  me  how  to  make  love,  but  she 
was  a  virgin  too  and  love  was  new  as 
our  first  snow  and  as  astonishing. 

But  after,  I'd  still  have  to  stum- 
ble in  and  find  my  parents  mid- 
canasta  with  the  Dweebles,  people  I'd 
known  since  I  was  yea-high,  as  Hank 
Dweeble  reminded  me  with  a  hand  to 
my  knee  every  time  I  saw  him.  The 
ceilings  felt  low.  The  kitchen's  black- 
and-white  linoleum  like  a  checker- 


board of  planned  moves,  only  to  get 
out.  The  cherry-log  tortes  my  mother 
had  baked  for  their  refreshment  wait- 
ed on  the  pantry  counter.  My  parents' 
names  were  George  and  Martha. 
Years  later,  it  was  a  big  deal  in  our 
family  when  they  dropped  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  for  Presidents' 
Day.  My  parents  wrote  letters  to  the 
Gazette. 

They  noticed  when  I  didn't  go  to 
the  prom.  There  was  a  girl 
named  Sally  from  the  year  be- 
fore who  clutched  her  books  in 
front  of  her  tighter  and  stared 
down  at  them  whenever  I 
walked  near.  Word  was  she 
hadn't  got  a  date.  I  think  her 
mother  finally  called  my  moth- 
er to  find  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, if  I  was  just  late  in  the 
asking  or  if  there  was  real  cause 
for  worry.  My  mother  knocked 
on  my  door  that  night,  a  light 
knock,  more  like  a  wooden  tin- 
kle, and  asked  may  she  please 
come  in.  Of  course,  what  am  I 
going  to  say  to  my  mom. 

"Charlie,"  she  said,  "I'm 
worried  about  you."  Then  she 
did  something  I'll  never  forget. 
She  reached  out  a  white  hand 
to  touch  my  forehead  the  way 
you  would  if  you  were  taking 
someone's  temperature,  and  she 
must  have  seen  something  fun- 
ny on  my  face  because  she  got 
scared.  She  waited  a  moment, 
mid-air,  then  gained  composure 
and  completed  the  gesture, 
touching  me.  But  I  think  in  that 
moment  of  stall  she  recognized 
I  was  a  man  and  became  shy 
with  me. 

That  night  I  crawled  out  my 
second-story  window  and  down 
the  back  porch.  I  ran,  hands 
in  my  jacket  pockets,  over  the 
plowed  frozen  fields  to  my 
lover's  apartment,  jody  lived  in  an  at- 
tic with  its  own  separate  stairs.  She'd 
painted  it  all  whit?  and  she  had  a  fire- 
teseo.  That  night  she  was 
o  Mozart,  with  candles 


place  anu  a  s 
ustenin 


mono.  We  lay  in  her  bed.  She  slept  on 
a  screened-in  porch  and  it  was  cold 
but  we  could  see  the  moon.  I  tensed  in 
her  arms  and  we  talked  about  the 
prom.  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  take  Sally 


ion  hy  Warren  Gehert 
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and  was  surprised  she  minded.  She 
sucked  her  lip.  I  didn't  understand. 

"Trust  me  on  this  one."  I  tapped 
her  nose. 

She  was  a  typical  twenfy-six-year- 
old  girl,  worried  ahout  marriage,  bit- 
ing her  nails.  She  worried  too  much. 
Sometimes  she  thought  her  nails  were 
why  she  wasn't  married.  The  great 
thing  ahout  her  was  she  could  tell 
me  all  this.  I  was  seventeen.  I  didn't 
count.  By  the  end,  we  decided  1  would 
go  to  my  prom  hut  that  we  would  have 
our  own  special  night  the  night  after, 
a  Sunday.  She  would  make  Chinese 
food  from  a  new  bcx>k  she'd  ordered, 
approximating  with  vegetables  from 
around  here,  and  we'd  listen  to  a 
whole  Dvorak  symphony  broadcast 
from  Chicago. 

This  made  Sally's  life.  After  I  asked 
her,  she  ruffled  like  a  bird  from  the 
fanny  up.  She  turned  into  a  different 
presence  in  the  hallway.  And  I  was 
beginning  to  notice  that,  young  and 
silly  as  she  was,  and  undeserving,  Sal- 
ly really  had  a  beautiful  face.  The 
night  of  the  prom  she  held  no  grudges. 
She  didn't  humble  after  I'd  ignored 
her  all  that  year.  She  watched  her 
own  leg  hop  competently  in  a  dance, 
lifting  her  skirt  like  a  pro  and  wearing 
only  studied  expressions.  We  had  a 
great  time  dancing.  She  was  four 
inches  taller  than  me  and  a  wonderful 
dancer,  getting  warm  and  full- 
cheeked  and  sweaty  like  a  boy,  before 
retiring  outside  to  the  deck.  We 
stayed  on  the  dance  floor,  or  near  it, 
until  the  end,  after  the  couples  who 
were  really  couples  left  for  the  woods 
or  for  grandfather's  cabins  fifty  miles 
away  or  for  sailboats  on  the  lake  or,  for 
the  very  daring,  hotel  rooms  on  Route 
9  or,  at  worst,  for  cars.  Jody  and  I  had 
made  love  the  first  time  in  a  car.  Her 
car,  which  she  owned,  not  my  fa- 
ther's. Her  car  was  a  Volkswagen, 
which  she'd  slipcovered  inside  with 
tartan  flannel.  We  were  both  small. 
The  backseat  had  an  almost  oval 
window.  1  remember  that  window, 
the  exact  curve  of  its  corners  and 
the  patch  of  stars. 

Somebody  else  asked  Sally  for  one 
lasl  dance  and  she  at  t  eptetl  the  chal- 
lenge with  vigor,  skidding  up  to  me  in 
a  step  at  the  end,  holding  her  skirts 
again.  She  had  pretty  ankles  and  she 
knew  it.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  as 


we  left.  I  ttxik  her  coat  off  the  stand- 
ing rack — there  were  only  two  others 
left — and  set  it  on  her  shoulders.  I 
opened  her  car  door.  "Would  you  like 
to  go  anywhere?"  I  asked. 
"Like  where?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  thought  maybe  you 
were  hungry." 

She  snorted.  Girls  like  that  could 
never  say  anything  bad  to  you,  they 
just  breathed  it.  "No  place  is  gonna  be 
open,"  she  said,  the  way  she  might 
have  said,  "The  baby's  dead,  it 
couldn't  get  air  when  you  stifled  it." 

"Yeah,  you're  right,"  1  said.  "Prob- 
ably no  place  is." 

I  took  her  home.  When  I  parked  in 
front  of  her  house,  all  dark,  I  could 
make  out  the  familiar  arch -shaped 
bay  window.  1  paused  a  second  before 
jumping  out  and  getting  her  door. 

"Are  you  having  an  affair  with  Miss 
Gregory?"  Sally  McCulsky  had  prob- 
ably never  said  anything  that  direct  in 
her  life.  And  though  I'd  promised  on 
everything  I  loved  I'd  never  tell  any- 
one and  I'd  meant  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise, I  told  Sally,  because  she  asked. 

"Yeah.  But  it's  not  what  you 
think." 

And  the  way  she  nodded,  with 
expected  bitterness,  1  believed  she 
would  never  tell  anybody  either.  I 
walked  her  to  the  door.  She  opened 
it — it  was  unlocked — and  slipped  in 
without  saying  another 
word. 


T 

lh;< 


iat  was  all  many  years  ago.  With 
Miss  Gregory's  help  I  abandoned  my 
pool  cue  (it  waited  in  its  fitted  case 
in  my  closet,  the  notched,  polished 
wood  precious  as  a  violin — my  sister 
Barbie  and  her  fiance  Buddy  had  giv- 
en me  the  cue  for  Christmas)  and  as 
many  senior  activities  as  my  family 
life  could  bear.  We  raised  my  SAT 
scores  100  points.  With  those  hundred 
and  my  essay,  written  mostly  by  her,  I 
got  in,  with  full  scholarship,  to  every 
school  I  applied  to.  That  was  only  six. 
It  turned  out  to  cost  money  just  to 
apply. 

I  went  to  Harvard  first,  then  to 
Yale.  Now  I'm  tenured  at  Princeton. 
The  only  irregularity  in  my  resume  is 
Kansas  and  even  that  seldom  brings 
up  more  than  one  amused  question. 
My  sister  is  married,  to  a  refrigeration- 
installation  manager,  and  lives  in 


Tulsa.  Buddy  Martin — whom 
called  Buddy-Buddy — still  live 
Flint,  works  at  the  pizza  joint, 
owns  a  Harley-Davidson.  He  n 
married  anybody  else.  That  mote 
cle  is  like  a  book  he's  writing  all 
life,  you  know,  he's  always  bu 
parts  for  it  and  fixing  it.  He  cam 
Barbie's  wedding  late  and  with  a  h 
gauzed  hand — he'd  cracked  up 
bike  the  night  before.  I  didn't  ha 
date  for  the  wedding  either — 
wouldn't  come  and  I  didn't  ask 
body  else.  That  night  I  stood  in  f 
of  Barbie's  empty  closet.  She 
three  letterman  jackets  beh 
When  she  broke  the  engagemer 
Buddy-Buddy,  Hank  Dweeble 
said,  "Barbie,  I'm  a  lawyer  and  I 
divorces  all  day  long  coming  in 
out  of  my  office.  Let  me  give  you  s 
advice.  Marry  a  John  or  a  Joe 
Dave.  I've  never  divorced  a  Joe 
these  Harolds  and  Je 
and  Jasons  who  walk." 


arbie  married  a  Dave.  She 
two  children  (George  and  Jasc 
looks  twenty  years  older  than  sh 
to  me  anyway,  and  seems  more  ot 
happy  I  suppose.  My  parents  are  1 
dead,  my  fathet  dying  inside  the 
of  my  mother's  passing.  Most  of 
others  from  that  time,  I've  lost  t 
with.  Sally  McCulsky,  for  exam 
though  I  know  pretty  much  what  r 
have  happened  to  her.  She's  si^ 
married,  has  children,  probably  w 
by  now  as  the  kids  must  likely  b 
school.  She  had  the  kind  of  midvj 
ern  face  I've  come  to  recognizt 
campus,  a  small-nosed,  freckled 
most  feral  set  of  features.  It  falls  in 
ly,  looks  too  thin  and  AppalacS 
before  forty.  My  wife  taught  me 
tt)  tell  who  would  last.  "You  will,' 
told  me  early  on.  B< 
hope  so. 


lagan 
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it  sat 
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hoped  so  on  the  train  to  New 
City  when  a  woman  wearing  a, 
headband  and  a  fur  collar  walket 
to  my  car.  I  felt  myself  frowning 
loosening  my  tie.  I  have  small  ha 
dumb  hands,  and  if  I  don't  catch  t 
before  it's  too  late,  they  flutter, 
feet  tap,  I  doodle  and  fidget.  I  tui 
out  to  be  a  short  man,  not  ten 
thin.  The  woman  advancing  d 
the  train's  aisle  seemed  unusual 


Ml.  I 
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ried  millionaires  or  been  career  girls, 
smoking  and  running  news  sections  at 
glossy  magazines. 

I  left  before  they  grew  up.  And 
where  I  went,  college,  1  grew  and  the 
girls  grew  too  but  they  were  still — 
girls.  I  married  one,  at  the  university 
chapel.  I  married  Miss  Gregory.  We 
did  it  when  I  was  twenty-one  and  she 
twenty-nine.  We  wanted  to  be  in  the 
same  decade.  I'd  tried  to  get  away  for  a 
while;  at  Harvard  I'd  fallen  for  a  Viet- 
namese cellist,  but  there  was  no  get- 
ting away.  The  thought  of  Jody  alone, 
sad  for  me,  especially  the  way  she 
looked  after  a  bad  haircut  in  a  certain 
pair  of  sunglasses,  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  such  pity ...  I  married  her.  She 
had  long  hair,  curly  from  braids, 
clothes  obvious  and  functional  as  my 
own.  She  stood  two  and  a  half  inches 
shorter  than  me  and  she  kept  beauti- 
ful posture.  She  wore  navy  blue  knee 
socks  under  her  jeans.  I  know  my 
wife's  clothes  intimately.  I've  done 
both  our  laundry  for  years  now.  In 
fact,  she's  apt  to  wear  my  underwear 
and  socks.  (All  those  years  while  I 
studied,  we  were  able  to  live  a  certain 
kind  of  life.  We  rented  apartments 
with  fireplaces  and  Jody  painted  them 
white  and  bought  rush  mats.  We 
owned  a  stereo  and  good  recordings 
and  had  a  nice  dinner  every  night, 
at  a  table,  with  cloth  napkins.  She 
learned  how  to  make  pasta,  she 
baked.  She  tried  out  exotic  recipes, 
once  blow-drying  a  Peking  duck  in 
our  New  Haven  basement.)  Jody  feels 
in  her  element  here  at  Princeton. 
She's  gone  back  to  school  now  her- 
self, getting  a  Ph.D.  I've  never  seen 
her  so  happy  since  the  very  beginning 
when  she  was  planning  all  this  educa- 
tion for  me.  It  turns  out,  all  along,  it 
wasn't  some  secret  knowledge  she'd 
had.  She'd  wanted  all  this  for  herself, 
it  was  a  wish  and  she'd  made  it  up  as 
well  as  she  could  while  we  were  going 
along. 

"You're  married"  was  the  first 
thing  the  fur  woman  on  the  train  said 
to  me.  She  tapped  her  own  wedding 
finger,  where  there  was  no  ring.  Her 
hands  were  less  done  up  than  the  rest 
of  her.  Her  nails  looked  short  and  her 
fingers  kind  of  blunt.  My  wife  has 
beautiful  hands. 

"Yes,  unfortunately,  I  am." 

Her  head  shifted,  alert  to  what, 


though?  My  Kansas  accent?  Irony? 
My  voice  fell  low  with  a  merriness 
in  it.  "Why?  Would  you  like  to 
propose?" 

She  smiled  largely  now.  I  knew 
how  to  work  women  like  this.  I  had  a 
few  in  my  classes  every  year.  Her  lip- 
stick was  pink,  and  with  her  mouth 
open,  I  saw  gums. 

"Not  to  you.  You're  already  mar- 
ried." She  sighed,  and  with  that 
moved  her  whole  body  in  the  seat. 
She  pulled  her  knees  up  to  her  chest. 
She  was  wearing  some  sort  of  pants 
that  fit  very  closely.  I  could  see  every- 
thing, as  my  mother  would  have  said, 
that  there  was  to  see.  "One  part  I 
don't  like  about  being  a  woman  is 
not  getting  to  propose.  Maybe  I  will 
anyway.  Maybe  I'll  propose  to  my 
husband." 

"And  not  to  me?  I  proposed  to  sev- 
eral women,  not  only  my  wife.  Tell 
me  your  name  and  I'll  consider  it." 

"Martha." 

Her  name  was  Martha.  My  moth- 
er's name  was  Martha.  That  fact 
struck  me  like  something  physical  in 
the  world. 

"What's  yours?" 

"I'm  sorry?" 

"Your  name." 

"Oh,  Charlie  Walters."  I  stretched 
out  my  arm  over  the  aisle  between  us, 
but  just  then  the  train  lurched. 

"Mr.  Walters.  Does  your  wife  know 
about  these  proposals?" 

"No.  I  mean,  she  knows  about  the 
one  to  her."  I  proposed  to  the  cellist 
in  Boston.  It  was  kind  of  a  joke,  I 
mean  it  was  hardly  serious.  But  it  is 
true  that  no  one  ever  knew. 

"Oh."  Her  eyebrows  changed.  I 
imagined  I  saw  wariness.  "How  many 
times?" 

"But  we've  only  just  met,  Miss 
what-is-it?" 

She  didn't  answer  me,  she  turned 
away,  faced  the  window. 

I  thought  of  my  parents'  souffle 
story  that  my  sister  and  I  had  heard  all 
our  childhood.  He'd  taken  her  to 
some  restaurant  and  the  cook  had 
baked  a  ring  in  the  souffle.  That's 
what  this  woman  wanted  to  hear. 
"Only  once  before,"  I  said.  "Okay? 
And  now  I've  been  married  eleven 
years.  I'm  an  old  married  person." 

"You  don't  look  old  enough  to  be 
married  eleven  years." 


"Good.  I'm  not."  I  don't  have 
sions  about  being  handsome,  I 
want  to  look  young. 

This  Martha  asked  me  quesi 
about  my  wife.  She  probably  wa 
to  get  married  herself.  You  could 

"Do  you  rub  her  head  and  giv 
advice?"  she  asked. 

"Mmhmm.  1  feel  like  a  psy< 
trist." 

She  nodded  happily,  as  if  tha 
what  she'd  wanted  to  hear. 

"So  that's  why  you  want  to  get 
ried.  The  head  rubs." 

She  shrugged.  "What  else?" 

She  asked  me  what  I  did. 

"Do?" 

"For  a  living,  I  meant." 

I  told  her  I  was  a  college  prof< 
I  stuttered  over  that  quickly, 
seemed  like  the  kind  of  woman 
share  my  father's  views.  She  prol 
looked  for  income  in  a  man  a 
knew  where  I  stood  there.  I  tol 
that  I  was  on  leave  for  the  year  a  r  • 
Institute  for  Advanced  Studies, 
stein  had  been  there.  She  pro 
didn't  know  that  but  just  my  kno 
it  made  me  feel  better. 

"What  do  you  do  there?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  try  to  do  not 
at  all." 

She  persisted,  though.  She  se< 
so  sincere.  I  wasn't  used  to  th 
seemed  a  trait  peculiar  to  the  yc 
She  didn't  seem  to  get  irony.  Bu 
it  wasn't  that.  She  was  quick.  I  c 
see  that  in  her  face.  She  just  c 
like  it.  She  seemed  to  brush  my 
away,  the  way  my  mother  coll 
crumbs  from  the  tab 
her  other  palm. 


I 


n  Kansas,  a  hundred  years  aw 
one  measure,  a  four-hour  flight 
two  connections  and  an  old  hig 
by  another,  both  my  parents  are 
and  in  the  ground.  By  the  tinrv 
train  stopped  at  Newark,  I'd  al 
told  this  woman,  this  Martha-on 
train,  about  the  light  odd  qua 
of  being  an  orphan.  I'd  once 
Christmas  with  a  girlfriend  (the  jj™ 
list,  also,  incredibly,  an  orphan*' 
ing  oranges  on  the  steps  of  the  J 
Paume.  But  I'd  been  running  aw< 
Martha  got  quite  a  bit  out  of  me 
earnest,  persistent  questions  mac 
tell  her  what  I  hadn't  told  an^ 
Not  that  they  were  secrets.  I  just 
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Why  not  take  advantage  of  special 
rates  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel  on  West 
57th  Street? 

From  July  1st  through  September 
9th*,  it's  only  $135  for  a  deluxe  1 -bed- 
room suite  (up  to  3  guests).  Which 
means  you  can  afford  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  everything  that's  going  on  in 
New  York  City. 

In  the  shadow  of  skyscrapers  and 
stage  doors  and  shops,  the  Salisbury 
makes  summertime  special  in  so 
many  ways.  See  for  yourself! 


Salisbury 


123  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 

For  reservations  or  brochure: 
•  toll-tree  (800)  223-0680  •  NYC  (212)  246-1300 
Cable  SALISHOT  •  International  Telex  668366 
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American  Military  Styles 
in  Strategy  and  Analysis 

BY  CARLH.  BUILDER 


"Few  of  us  will  agree  with 
everything  in  this  provocative 
book.  All  of  us,  however,  will 
benefit  from  the  author's  invita- 
tion to  look  beyond  what  the 
strategists,  analysts,  and  even  the 
military  services  themselves  say 
they  are  doing  in  the  name  of 
militar  y  planning  and  national 
security  in  an  effort  to  under- 
stand, why  the  military  services 
act  as  they  do." 

—  SAM  NUh'N,  IIS.  SENATE 
FROM  THE  FOREWORD 


Why  was  the  Navy  ready  to  clear  the  skies  o\ 
by  the  mines  laid  under  it?  Why  is  the  A  n 
Vietnam,  always  ready  for  war  in  Eur«  \\  > 
zling  behavior  of  America's  military  forces?  < 
hidden  agenda  to  reveal  the  distinct  in,  til 

Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  masks  of  war :  and  far  more 

resistant  to  change — than  Congr 
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mother  had  worn,  that  young  girls 
now  apparently  bought,  shoes  my  wife 
would  never  own.  My  wife  had  squar- 
ish suede  sandals  imported  from  Ger- 
many, known  for  their  comfort.  She 
would  never  wear  fur.  It  looked  old- 
tashioned  and  glamorous  to  me.  My 
sister  had  subscribed  to  the  Barbie  Doll 
Moruhly  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
under  the  canopy  of  her  bed  we  read 
about  people  having  their  portraits 
painted  and  men  lifting  dotted  fur 
stoles  off  women's  shoulders. 

My  fingers  flickered  near  the  outer 
bone  of  Martha's  ankle.  I  understood 
that  if  I  took  my  hand  away  the  touch 
would  seem  accidental,  unfelt  by  me, 
caused  by  the  rocking  and  slight  lurch 
of  the  train.  But  I  left  my  hand  there 
on  her  ankle,  looking  around  the 
train,  as  if  bored.  I  ever  so  slightly 
moved  my  fingertips  on  her 
heel.  Wow. 


w 


'eird  greenish  lights  came  on 
when  the  train  stopped  in  the  tunnel 
and  there  was  noise  over  a  loudspeak- 
er and  all  kinds  of  people  rushed, 
grabbing  their  briefcases  from  the 
overhead  metal  rack,  and  she  just 
sat  there  a  moment,  doing  nothing. 
Then  she  yawned  and  smiled  up  at 
me.  Her  chin  was  pointy  and  narrow. 
Was  her  physiognomy  what  made  her 
smile  give  such  an  impression  of  wis- 
dom? She  was  a  woman  in  whom  even 
laughter  held  a  trace  of  faint  sadness. 

My  briefcase,  a  gift  from  my 
mother-in-law,  knocked  against  my 
thigh  as  we  walked. 

"Are  you  going  home?"  You  had  to 
almost  shout  in  those  tunnels. 

"No.  I  wish.  Going  out."  I  followed 
her  to  a  turnstile  that  led  to  the 
subway. 

"Where  are  you  from?" 
Her  face  turned  uncertain. 
"Like  originally,  I  mean." 
"Nebraska." 
"Oh." 

She  smiled  a  good-bye.  I  wanted  to 
do  more,  maybe  ask  for  her  phone 
number,  but  all  I  did  was  yell,  "Hey?" 

She  turned. 

"You  take  that  train  a  lot,  the 
3:50?" 

"Wednesdays,"  she  said. 

The  next  week  I  sat  in  the  same 
place  in  the  last  car,  and  she  came  on 
again  at  Metuchen.  It  was  easy  to  talk 
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because  she  knew  so  much  about  me. 
She  seemed  like  an  old  friend.  She  put 
her  teet  up  on  my  armrest.  This  time 
she  was  wearing  what  looked  like  real- 
ly fashionable  boots.  Somewhere  be- 
fore Newark  she  unzipped  them  and 
took  her  legs  out.  "Mmmhmm,"  she 
said.  When  I  grew  up  in  the  Midwest, 
those  pretty,  energetic  girls  must  have 
had  all  those  sighs  and  relapses,  but 
we  couldn't  see  them.  They  hid  them 
from  us.  The  one  thing  that  might 
have  let  me  love  them. 

I  attended  every  game  my  sister  per- 
formed in,  throwing  the  baton,  her 
legs  strict  in  short  white  boots.  She 
was  better  than  the  other  major- 
ettes— her  movements  had  more  pre- 
cision and  angularity,  her  throws 
more  abandon,  more  risk.  That  was 
the  thing  about  our  family:  1  grew  up 
thinking  my  mom  was  better  than 
other  mothers,  my  dad  taller  and 
more  good  than  other  dads,  even  Flint 
seemed  superior  and  cosmopolitan 
compared  with  Salina  and  Hectors- 
ville.  Jody  Gregory  had  to  teach  me 
that  whole  other  scales  existed  on 
which  our  virtues  wouldn't  show. 

My  sister  practiced  in  our  small 
front  yard  every  morning  before 
breakfast.  I  woke  up  to  the  streak  of 
white  appearing  in  my  second-story 
window  and  the  clop  of  her  catch 
again,  metal  on  the  grayed  cotton 
glove.  I'd  go  downstairs,  she'd  be  nim- 
bly walking  to  the  front  porch,  bend- 
ing over  to  bring  in  the  paper  and  the 
cold,  beaded  bottles  of  milk  and 
cream.  It  was  seven  o'clock.  My 
mother,  in  an  apron,  would  be  lifting 
muffins  out  of  the  oven.  You  never 
saw  them  weak. 

"Tired?" 

"Yeah,  but  I  shouldn't  be,"  Martha 
said.  "I  sleep  too  much."  Under  the 
boots,  Martha  had  on  tight  black 
slacks  with  stirrups  and,  inside  those, 
knitted  cream-colored  socks.  She 
seemed  as  neat  and  pretty  underneath 
as  what  showed.  I  imagined  that  as 
she  undressed  there  would  be  no  dis- 
appointments, ever,  no  shock  of  cold 
dry  feet,  no  scars,  no  signs  of  age,  de- 
cay, of  messiness .  .  .  Her  feet  fell  on 
my  lap  and  I  began  rubbing  them, 
moving  up  her  calf  to  the  knee.  The 
bones  of  her  legs  were  simple.  She  had 
big  knees,  like  ball  bearings. 

"I  like  your  boots,"  I  said. 


"Oh,  thanks.  They're  riding  b 
They  were  really  cheap.  I  got  th 
one  of  those  stores — You  know  t 
— In  the  East  Thirties?"  She  w 
ways  offering  prices,  directions, 
to  advice.  She  didn't 
her  own  mystery  at  a 


I 


The 


.he  next  Wednesday  she  p 
on  lipstick  while  the  train  n 
evenly  toward  Manhattan.  Sh 
forward  on  the  tattered  seat, 
back  arched,  giving  her  tiny  ri 
childlike  pertness.  She  took  a 
mirror  from  her  bag,  holding  it  i 
hand  in  front  of  her.  The  other 
carefully  outlined  her  lips  with  i 
cil.  Telephone  poles  and  greei 
trees  turned  like  spokes  outside, 
watched  them  and  her.  She  he 
little  makeup  bag  tightly  betwee 
knees.  I  saw  inside  the  open  z 
the  solid-colored  round  jars  anc 
tops  looked  like  billiard  balls  ar 
coins  and  cards  and  scarves  insi 
magic  prop  bag.  Smokestack 
peared  and  clouds  etched  the  ai 
the  permanence  of  cold.  We 
crossing  industrial  New  Jersey 
yellow  windows  of  brick  fac 
coaxed  us  to  imagine  life 
Night  seemed  to  be  coming  f 
the  little  houses. 

When  we  stepped  from  the  s 
into  the  air,  lights  would  be 


t  began  to  get  dark  early.  B 
cember,  she  sat  next  to  me 
across,  and  we  rode  from  Elizab 
Manhattan  in  the  dark,  herfacir 
window,  me  behind  rubbin 
shoulders  and  her  neck,  her  fore 
her  arms  and  hands,  her  lower 
We  stopped  talking.  It  seem 
right.  I  mean,  I  knew  it  wasn't 
but  even  when  I'd  been  twenty-c 
a  brown  suit  at  the  ecumenical 
altar  with  strangers  for  witnesse 
ing  my  vows,  I  knew  I'd  have  to 
it  up  sometime,  being  young 
this  was  another  one  from  the 
west,  the  way  I  might  have  bee 
hadn't  met  Jody.  It  was  still  innc 
One  evening,  her  facing  th 
dow,  me  feeling  all  of  her  back  a; 
my  front,  I  whispered,  "This  rei 
me  of  Madame  Bovary  and  Rodo 
fur  coat,"  but  she  shook  her  hea 
hadn't  read  the  boo 
doesn't  matter,"  I  sail 
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ighnhattan,  suspended  like  magic 
ins  in  the  sky.  I  would  walk  to  the 
ary,  she  would  go  I  didn't  know 
;t;|.;re.  I  wanted  to  touch  her,  lay  a 
id  on  her  shoulder.  I'd  touched  her 
weeks  now,  a  light  curl  down  her 
afie  with  the  back  of  my  fingers 
lid  be  okay.  But  I  didn't,  not  be- 
|se  I  worried  about  permission,  but 
me,  ause  she  was  concentrating. 
:abe  >he  painted  on  lipstick  with  a 
icin  sh.  This  was  her  work.  There  was 
intentness  to  her,  a  diligence  I 
orel  agnized  that  equaled  my  own.  I'd 
n  this  way  with  pool  and  magic 
.  More  than  in  my  wife's  disserta- 
n'tjji,  her  pleasure  in  the  every-other- 
ay  discussion  group,  I  believed  in 
rtha's  will.  She  was  stubborn,  with 
ugh  resolve  to  make  something  of 
self.  My  wife  had  had  that  once 
she  used  it  all  to  make  something 
he  ne.  I  decided  I'd  buy  a  Vogue  for 
t  Wednesday,  and  we'd  sit  on  the 
n  and  turn  the  pages  slowly  and 
rtha  would  teach  me  things.  I  even 
ited  to  learn  about  the  chemical 
;s  of  makeup,  all  of  it,  and  when 
told  me  details,  I  remembered  the 
les  with  no  effort. 
Vll  the  glass  skyscrapers  suspended 
threads  and  wishes,  calculation, 
the  honors  in  the  world,  nights 
ocktail  parties,  toasts  in  foreign 
ss,  arms  reaching  out  to  find  my 
id,  dinners  with  older,  accom- 
hed  men  who  knew  my  name. 
ie  of  that  mattered  next  to  this — 
effort  and  her  little  pride,  her  will 
nil  that  the  world  not  disappoint  it. 
/  had  once  asked  me  if  I'd  give  my 
for  her  and  I'd  said  I  would.  We 
e  lying  on  a  couch  in  Yale's  mar- 
I  student  housing,  watching  televi- 
1,  a  bowl  of  popcorn  between  us, 
foot,  safe  in  a  patterned  navy  blue 
n  10  e  sock,  near  my  face.  I  grabbed  the 
t.  She'd  bought  me  a  word  pro- 
;or  to  write  my  dissertation.  She 
inSiJked  full-time  on  campus  so  we 
■Mid  afford  a  regular  married  life.  It 
seemed  to  me  then  petulant,  a 
f|'s  question.  But  here,  now,  on  the 
r;£j, ;  n,  there  was  something  so  tough  in 
face  slump  of  this  small  woman's  back, 
lowledge  that  she  was  on  her  own, 
j  jlt  ready  to  die  in  her  aid. 

wanted  to  bend  metal,  I  craved 
[,esl    physical  strength.  I  fumbled  in 
pockets  and  found  a  quarter.  I 


an 


You  deserve  to  know  the  facts  about.  .  . 

Israel  and  Human  Rights 

How  does  Israel  behave  in  the  face  of  Arab  uprising? 

The  so-called  "intifada,"  the  uprising  of  the  Arab  population  in  the  territories  administered 
by  Israel  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year.  In  that  time,  over  350  Arabs,  mostly  young 
people,  have  been  killed  and  many  have  been  wounded.  The  U.S.  State  Department,  in  its 
Report  on  Human  Rights,  has  been  critical  of  some  aspects  of  Israel's  human  rights  posture. 

ings,  quite  a  few  of  which  are  staged  for 
What  are  the  faCtS?  their  benefit.  Obviously  it  is  a  public  rela- 

■  Israel  is  a  society  based  on  law.  Every         tions  disaster  for  the  Israelis  to  have  the 
measure  taken  by  civilian  or  millitary  author-  world  see  their  troops  confronting  women 
ities  is  scrutinized  by  the  country's  legal 
authorities.  In  dealing  with  the  "intifada," 
Israel  is  faced  with  a  difficult  problem— the 
uprising  of  a  civilian  population.  This  is  a 
problem  very  similar  to  that  faced  by  the 
British  in  Northern  Ireland,  by  the  Filipinos 
in  its  southern  islands  and  the  Spanish  in  the 
Basque  provinces.  Responsible  government 
has  the  obligation  to  maintain  order  and  to 
preserve  law  and  to  do  so  with  as  little  loss 
of  life  and  with  as  little  injury  to  the  civilian 
population  as  possible. 

■  Israel  has  done  just  that.  The  loss  of  over 
350  Arab  lives  is  of  course  a  tragedy— every 
human  life  is  precious.  But  seen  in  context, 
tne  number  of  casualties  is  really  very  small 
and  a  reflection  on  the  care  and  restraint  of 
the  Israeli  military.  Israeli  soldiers  are  con- 
fronted daily  with  violent  riots — massive 
stoning  and  fire  bombing  of  persons  and 
moving  vehicles,  attacks  with  iron  bars, 
chains,  knives,  Molotov  cocktails  and  other 
lethal  weapons.  Such  violence  is  meant  to 
kill.  Israeli  soldiers  and  civilians  have  lost 
their  lives.  Almost  1300  Israelis  have  been 
injured,  some  of  them  critically. 

■  The  task  of  the  IDF  (Israeli  Defense  Forces) 
is  made  more  difficult  by  the  tactics  of  the 
Arabs  in  having  their  able-bodied  adult  men 
stay  behind  and  having  their  children  and 
their  women  confront  the  IDF.  It  is  a  no-win 
situation  for  the  Israelis.  They  try  to  avoid 
death  and  injury  at  all  cost.  But  death  and 
injury  are  sometimes  unavoidable  in  riot 
situations.  Since  Israel  is  an  open  society, 
reporters  and  television  crews  from  all 


and  children.  Those  women  and  children, 
however,  wish  to  inflect  as  much  damage  as 
they  possibly  can.  They  mean  to  kill. 

■  The  IDF,  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the 
world,  is  trained  to  defend  the  country's 
borders,  and  not  for  riot  control.  Therefore, 
almost  inevitably,  errors  were  made  in  the 
initial  phases  of  the  uprising.  But  from  the 
very  beginning,  detailed  instructions  were 
given  to  the  troops  on  how  to  react  to  any 
given  provocation.  The  orders  under  which 
Israeli  military  personnel  operate  are  specific 
and  well  known  to  every  soldier.  Those  who 
break  the  rules  are  subject  to  military  trial 
and  punishment.  The  principles  of  restraint 
and  gradual  response  are  applied.  Tear  gas  is 
used  to  control  riots.  Live  bullets  are  fired 
only  in  life-threatening  situations.  But  to 
some,  every  means  of  riot  control  used  by 
the  Israelis,  including  police  batons  or  rub- 
ber or  plastic  bullets  is  objectionable. 

■  Those  residents  of  the  territories  who  are 
suspected  to  have  committed  serious  security 
offenses  are  dealt  with  in  full  accordance 
with  international  law  and  the  humanitarian 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventions.  All 
residents  have  full  access  to  the  Israeli  legal 
system— even  to  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court. 
Prisons  are  unhappy  places  in  every  society. 
But  Israeli  prisons  and  detentions  centers  in 
which  those  arrested  for  security  offenses 
are  held,  are  fully  comparable  to  and  adhere 
to  the  standards  of  those  in  other  advanced 
Western  democracies.  Certainly,  not  even 
the  most  rebellious  Arab  detainee  in  Israel 
would  prefer  to  serve  time  in  a  Syrian,  Jor- 
danian, Iraqi  or  Saudi  prison  instead. 


around  the  world  have  access  to  the  happen- 
Within  the  context  of  massive  human  rights  abuses  throughout  the  Arab  world,  the  focus 
on  Israel  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of  perspective.  Other  countries  in  the  Middle  East'  lack 
the  most  basic  elements  of  human  rights— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  pTess,  free 
elections,  equality  for  women,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  association.  Opponents,  in- 
stead of  facing  television  cameras,  face  execution.  Those  countries  do  not  have  to  defend 
themselves  against  foes  who  are  single-mindedly  intent  on  their  destruction.  Yet,  those 
nations  do  not  draw  the  enormous  degree  of  attention  that  Israel  receives.  Israel  adheres  to 
the  highest  moral  and  legal  principles.  It  does  so,  surrounded  though  it  is  by  implacable 
enemies,  and  consistent  with  its  own  security  requirements  and  with  its  obligation  to  the 
international  community  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  ten  stories  it  administers. 
This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by  F~~  ~~ 

a  IWP^        1  ^feS,  1  want  to  help  in  the  publication  of  these 
wffjfk    ^  ^  ads  and  in  countering  ;ir>ti-s.sraei  and  anti- 

Zionist  propaganda.  f  include  my  tax- 
deductible  ecntribwtion  in  the  amount  of 

$  .   m  m  /21 


Committee  for  Accuracy  in  Middle  East  s  $ .. 

Reporting  in  America 
P.O.  Box  590359  ■  San  Francisco,  CA94159 

CAMERA  is  a  tax-deductible,  non-profit  educational  50l(c)i3)  \ 
organization.  Its  purpose  is  to  combat  media  inaccu 
through  public  education  and  publicity.  Your  t»x-de 
contributions  are  welcome.  They  enable  us  to  pursu 
goals  and  to  publish  these  messages  in  newspaper:-  and  maga- 
zines. Our  overhead  is  minimal.  Almost  all  ol  our  revel] 
for  our  educational  work  and  for  these  clarily  i 
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The  unSuit  by  DEVA 

casual  cotton  jacket  &  pants 
look  great  together  or  separately 


isDRESS  JACKET 
$36  ppd 
and  guaranteed. 

The  tuxedo  lapel  tapers  10  one 
burn!  wood  button  lor  a  classic 
look.  Two  patch  pockets;  one 
inner  breast  pocket.  Add  $3 
if  you  want  shoulder  pads. 
State  height,  weight, 
hip  and  bust/chest  mea- 
surement (up  to  45"). 

UNDRESS  TROUSERS  j 
133  ppd 
and  guaranteed. 

Pleated  trousers  have 
sharp,  sewn-in  creases 
and  roomy  slash  pockets  . 
for  a  slimming  look. 
Elasticizcd  drawcord 
waist.  34"  mseam  is 
easily  hemmed.  State 
waist/hip  measurements  ] 
(up  to  45"). 

Both  styles  in  Black, 
Natural,  Navy,  Peatl  Greyl 
or  Turquoise. 

V1SA/MC  orders 
call  1-800-222-8024 

Send  $1  for  fabric  samples 
and  catalogue  of  40 
styles  (Free  with  order). 

DEVA,  a  cottage  industry 
Box  HAE9, 

Burkittsvillc.  MD  21718 


The  inner  life 
of  the  leader... 


gas; 

Mnfred  F.  R.  KetsieVrfes 


fit  ...a  penetrating,  perceptive  book  that  en- 
ables us  to  understand  the  underlying  dy- 
namics of  various  leadership  styles.  Some 
will  want  to  read  it  to  learn  why  bosses  be- 
have as  they  do;  others  to  learn  more  about 
themselves  to  be  more  effective  leaders. 
...An  insightful,  informative,  intriguing 
book."- Harry  Levinson,  Harvard  University, 
author  of  CEO  $22  95 


could  palm  the  coin,  trick  it  in  her 
ear.  All  1  could  make  was  an  illusion. 
"The  Art  of  Legitimate  Deception" — 
a  chapter  in  one  of  my  first  magic 
hooks.  But  I  felt  a  surge  of  resolution  1 
remembered  from  my  youth — to 
make  the  world  kind  for  her.  I  feared 
for  her.  I  thought  of  my  sister  and  Sal- 
ly— maybe  it  was  a  good  thing  they'd 
stayed.  They  were  safe  there.  They 
weren't  the  girlfriends  of  swimsuit- 
factory  owners  who  paid  for  them  and 
left.  I  wanted  to  touch  Martha's 
shoulder  and  stop  her  from  leaving 
the  train. 

She  now  slid  something  shiny  like  a 
coat  of  water  over  her  colored  lips. 
Then,  and  this  surprised  me,  she  ex- 
tracted a  five-inch  brush  from  her 
bag — her  thighs  trembled  holding 
it — and  dusted  a  white  powder  over 
her  mouth. 

"What're  you  doing?" 

She  was  glad  to  tell  me.  "Corn- 
starch," she  said.  "It  holds  everything 
and  mattes  it  a  little  so  it  doesn't 
shine.  See."  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing then  to  watch  her  at  home  be- 
fore her  own  mirror,  rising  on  the 
halls  of  her  feet,  stepping  back,  lick- 
ing her  finger  and  wiping  the  corner  of 
her  eye- — just  like  that,  frankly,  with 
confidence.  You  tall  in  love  with  peo- 
ple that  way — watching  them  busy, 
faces  rapt  and  closed  with  absorption. 
Jody  stared  at  me  that  first  night 
shooting  pool.  I  imagined  Martha's 
face  hare,  a  way  I'd  never  seen  it: 
young  and  freckled,  smooth  and  mov- 
ing as  a  body.  She  would  wear  her  hair 
tied  up  and  set  about  her  work  matter- 
of-factly,  as  if  she  were  mopping  the 
floor,  doing  it  very  well. 

Then  she  began  to  show  me  a  new 
way  to  make  up  her  eyes.  I  thought  of 
Jody.  I  should  take  notes  and  learn  so 
I  could  show  Jody  how.  I  was  really 
married.  It  went  deep.  That  was  a 
dumb  thought  though  because  Jody 
hated  makeup.  She  would  say  some- 
thing insulting.  She  talked  about 
makeup  and  high  heels  in  the  same 
breath  as  foot  binding.  She  felt  an 
aversion  to  anything  fancy,  artificial, 
made-up.  Her  taste  favored  the  natu- 
ral. She  always  looked  great  in  Levis.  I 
had  a  vision  of  her  hair  swaying  down 
her  back,  her  hard  heels  hitting  the 
floor  as  she  walked  away.  I  must  have 
winced.  If  was  a  hitter  taste,  my  wife's 


certainty.  She  would  never  da« 
She  wouldn't  even  dance  with 
at  weddings. 

Martha  saw  my  mouth  turn 
think  I'm  a  silly  woman.  And  I'm 
smart  like  you  are.  I'm  not. 

I  looked  out  to  the  window.  D 
ness  had  settled  in  the  spaces  arc 
the  factories  which  now  glea 
white  and  liquid  as  the  Taj  Ma 
The  noise  of  the  train  came  bac 
me.  I  watched  it  happen  a  minute 
fore  I  moved,  her  eyes  filling  with 
stable  water.  It  always  ended  in 
Every  time  I  seemed  to  blunder 
some  small,  dumb  way  to  hurt  h 
"Don't."  I  dabbed  my  cuff  at 
corner  of  her  eye.  I  didn't  want  h 
ruin  the  makeup,  undo  all  she'd 
worked  so  hard  on. 

"Look."  I  unzipped  her  m; 
bag.  It  was  full  of  red  and  blue  an 
low  pots  with  gold  and  silver  1 
took  the  longest  brush  and  twirl 
in  figure  eights,  fast,  like  a  baton 
rallied,  sniffling.  I  palmed  a  gl 
pencil,  gold  for  the  eyes,  and  pick 
out  of  my  briefcase.  That  worked 
was  laughing,  hut  then  she 
"Ouch.  Ow."  I  couldn't  tell  for  a 
ute  that  she  wasn't  still  laughing 
I  hit  the  inside  of  my  mouth 
bleeding." 
"Oh  Martha 

went  to  see  her  motht  merj 
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I  visited  Martha.  I  roc 
New  York  on  a  Thursday  aften 
and  found  her  address  in  the  p 
book.  M.  Hinkle.  And  now  I 
there,  standing  by  a  bank  of  hu; 
My  hands  sweat  and  I  rubbed  I 
against  the  corduroy  of  my  si 
Two  people  walked  into  the  hui 
carrying  hags  of  groceries.  Bot 
them  were  dressed  all  in  black, 
on  blue  pants  and  a  pastel  shit 
green  sweater.  I  felt  too  colored 
a  sudden.  I'd  imagined  being  hen 
now  I  felt  a  terror. 

"Who  is  if?"  she  called 
through  the  intercom. 

"It's  Charlie.  Charlie  fro  mil 
tram."  kt^ 

I  understood  her  pause.  "C 
What  are  you  doing  here." 

"I  don't  really  know,"  I  said 
manners  coming  back  to  me. 


catch  you  at  a  bad  time.  I  can  jusi  o. 


ome  on  up,  she  said,  a 
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it  I  buzz  blared  out  from  the  door 

he  opened  the  door,  standing  in 
n/ietic  clothes,  an  Ace  bandage  on 
itifii knee.  She  bent  over  double,  a 
j  on  her  lower  back.  "I  just  got  in 
u  running.  If  you  came  ten  min- 
m    earlier  you  would  have  missed 
;fa 

Mi  Would  that  have  been  better?" 
Mo."  But  she  wasn't  sure.  "It's 
nge  to  see  you  here." 
walked  to  the  windows.  She  lived 
he  thirteenth  floor.  The  windows 
•  a  clear  view  of  rooftops  for  miles, 
n  I  turned  back  to  the  room, 
dy,  noticing  everything.  Plaster- 
i  moldings  on  the  ceiling, 
le'djj  ce  paint  with  flecks  of  color  in  it, 
mica,  brown  wicker  chairs,  a  cup 
offee  on  the  floor.  I  wanted  to 
aorize  every  detail,  they  all 
led  just  right,  not  only  for  Mar- 
but  for  me.  Even  the  striped  shirt 
g  on  the  kitchen  doorknob 
tied  to  be  what  my  taste  had  been 
«  dng  all  my  life  to  find,  a  way  I'd 
i  | "i  meant  to  live,  nothing  too  fancy 

30  plain. 
ratflGreat  apartment,"  I  said. 

When  I  moved  in,  my  friend  Tina 
I,  we  scrubbed  for  two  days.  It  was 
y.  I  like  to  walk  barefoot,  and 
n  I  moved  in  the  soles  of  our  feet 
black." 

seemed  to  be  one  of  those  mo- 
its  in  life  when  I  could  do  some- 
tern  ig.  Dry  afternoon  light  slanted 
irough  the  windows,  air  and  time 
ned  to  slow  and  fall  in  a  straight 
bin  .  It  reminded  me  of  a  gift  shop  at- 
ied  to  a  church.  That  kind  of  ease 
ill  quiet.  I  moved  to  her,  put  my 
yj  ds  on  her  shoulders  and  kissed 


le  s 


he  skidded  away.  It  was  so  fast, 
en  I  opened  my  eyes  she  was  four 
away.  "I'm  not  going  to  do  this, 
're  a  married  man  and  I'm  not  go- 
to have  an  affair  with  you.  You 
t  just  come  here  and — " 
I  didn't  mean — " 
he  banged  a  kettle  on  the  stove. 
:n  she  was  pouring  coffee  straight 
1  a  filter  over  the  cups.  I  sat  at  her 
e  table,  it  wobbled,  my  hands 
stened  and  folded  on  the  top. 
j  have  to  understand  about  me.  I 
according  to  certain  rules."  She 
lmed  down  my  coffee.  "I'm  a  reli- 


gious person,"  she  said  with  a  kind  of 
twitch,  as  if  she  knew  I  wouldn't  un- 
derstand but  said  it  anyway.  And  I 
didn't. 

"I  remember  you  told  me  you  went 
to  Bible  college.  But  I  thought  that 
was  just  because  of  your  parents  or 
something.  And  you  left." 

She  shook  her  head,  a  piece  of  hair 
loosened  from  the  plain  rubberband 
and  fell  over  her  cheek.  "No.  You 
have  it  all  wrong.  That's  not  why  I 
left.  I  left  because  people  around  me 
weren't  living  religious  lives.  A  lot  of 
my  classmates  were  kids  of  gospel 
preachers  and  TV  preachers  and  they 
were  just  there  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness. They  cared  more  about  politics 
than  about  God.  They  were  doing 
drugs,  living  completely  corrupt 
lives." 

The  way  she  said  drugs.  I  didn't 
know  what  she  would  have  made  of 
me,  at  her  age. 

"It  was  all  about  connections,  I 
don't  know,  it  was  worse  than  model- 
ing. But  I  didn't  lose  my  faith.  And  I 
happen  to  believe  in  marriage."  Her 
cheekbones,  as  her  mouth  stilled,  ac- 
quired an  aspect  of  permanence,  as  if 
her  face  with  this  harsh  gaze,  its  help- 
ing of  sadness,  in  this  small  kitchen 
on  the  Upper  West  Side  of  Manhat- 
tan, would  last  a  hundred  years, 
forever. 

"I  know.  Me  too." 
"For  me,  there's  something  sa- 
cred." She  held  her  coffee  with  two 
hands  and  blew  on  the 
surface. 
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'he  stood  in  front  of  me  before  the 
bathroom  mirror.  It  was  like  being  in 
one  of  those  small  booths,  having 
your  picture  taken.  She  grabbed  a 
comb  and  raked  it  through  my  hair, 
changing  the  part.  She  picked  up  a 
gold  bottle  from  the  ledge  of  her  sink, 
sprayed  out  something  like  shaving 
cream  in  her  palm,  and  worked  it 
through  my  hair  so  peaks  stood  up. 
"Mousse,"  she  explained. 

Martha  went  into  her  bedroom 
and  left  me  alone  to  contemplate 
"mousse."  I  did  look  really  different. 
I'd  seen  men  on  TV,  on  the  street, 
even  walking  the  halls  of  the  institute 
with  their  hair  sticking  up  like  this. 
Did  they  all  use  mousse?  Con 
think  of  it,  this  was  probably  the  i 
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ion  now.  It  had  to  be.  I  thought,  may- 
be I  could  have  been  handsome  after 
all.  That  was  an  arena  I'd  given  up 
long  ago.  It  wasn't  Jody  who'd  stopped 
me.  It  was  me.  My  laziness.  Math.  But 
perhaps  I  could  have  joined  the  circus 
atter  all.  I  could  have  gotten  the  tat- 
too I'd  thought  about  and  gone  on  the 
pool  circuit.  I'd  thought  about  an 
overturned  magician's  hat. 

She  came  back  then,  holding  two 
garments  on  hangers.  She  tapped 
them  against  her  lap.  "What  do  you 
think?" 

They  wete  a  man's  white  shirt  and  a 
gray  sweater.  "For  me?" 

She  took  me  to  the  Saigon  Restau- 
rant. Sitting  across  a  table,  I  finally 
said,  "May  I  ask  whose  clothes  I'm 
wearing?  An  old  boyfriend's?"  I  kept 
thinking  of  the  guy  who  owned  the 
swimsuit  factory. 

"My  father's,"  she  said.  "I  wear  the 
shirt.  The  sweater ...  the  sweater  1 
just  have." 

She  had  told  me  the  unkind  ways 
people  had  treated  her  because  she 
was  a  model,  and  wasn't  1  now  doing 
just  that  same  thing?  Yeah.  When 
she'd  found  her  apartment,  the  wom- 
an had  not  wanted  to  rent  to  a  model. 
But  Martha  touched  my  wrist  and  I 
forgot  the  slight  shame. 

Martha  asked  the  waitress  to  bring 
her  own  favorite  dishes,  except  with- 
out meat  or  chicken.  And  the  waitress 
did  us  well.  Everything  tasted  unrec- 
ognizable and  delicious.  Martha  asked 
me  to  pass  her  things  and  felt  no  shy- 
ness eating  a  lot.  As  we  talked,  her 
hands  worked  the  table,  lifting  bowls 
from  under  my  sleeve,  moving  glasses 
to  avert  my  elbows,  cutting  me  a  piece 
of  her  fish  and  putting  it  on  my  plate. 
She  took  bites  from  my  chopsticks. 

"Look,"  she  said,  and  her  mouth 
flickered.  She  touched  her  own  neck 
and  then  pointed  her  glance  at  the 
waitress.  I  noticed:  odd  bruises  on  the 
waitress's  neck.  When  she  came  back, 
I  saw  more,  inside  her  elbow,  the  top 
of  one  arm. 

"You  think?" 

"There's  no  other  way  you  could 
get  bruised  there.  That's  not  from  fall- 
ing. Careful.  Don't  stare." 

The  waitress  appeared  again  with 
our  bill.  As  we  walked  back,  Martha 
told  me  she'd  once  had  a  shiner,  from 
her  boyfriend  the  swimsuit-factory 


owner.  "People  were  always  staring  at 
me  and  trying  not  to.  I'd  just  look 
up  and  say,  'My  boyfriend 
popped  me.'" 
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.  artha  showed  me  the  paper 
she  was  writing.  "You're  a  professor," 
she  said.  She  had  a  small,  neat  desk, 
painted  white  over  layers  of  chips  and 
scratches,  with  a  pretty  manual  type- 
writer she  said  she'd  bought  in  New 
Orleans.  She  was  writing  her  admis- 
sions essay  for  NYU.  She  wrote  about 
tending  an  inner  lite  while  being  a 
model  in  New  York  City.  I  hadn't 
worked  on  a  typewriter,  much  less  a 
manual,  for  years  now,  but  in  an  hour, 
I  found  myself  limber.  I  rolled  up  the 
sleeves  of  her  father's  shirt.  We  stayed 
up  until  two,  writing  a  paragraph, 
reading  it  aloud,  adding,  retyping, 
finding  transitions,  discarding  a  word, 
changing  an  image.  Finally,  we  both 
thought  it  sounded  finished.  I 
thought  it  was  really  good.  She'd  get 
in.  That's  for  sure. 

She  gave  me  her  bed.  She  took 
sheets  and  blankets  to  the  living- 
room  couch  for  herself.  She  undressed 
in  the  dark.  I  could  half  see  her  slip- 
ping on  a  large  T-shirt,  the  thin  gold 
chain  around  her  neck  caught  on  the 
collar.  Her  bed  was  a  futon,  straw- 
smelling,  on  the  floor.  I  felt  oddly  safe 
in  it.  The  apartment  seemed  smaller 
in  the  dark.  I  heard  her  mumbling  and 
wondered  if  she  was  already  talking  in 
her  sleep. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I  put  my 
palm  flat  on  the  wood  floor  beside  the 
futon  and  it  oriented  me.  It  was  cold 
and  I  knew  I  could  sleep. 

Finally  she  answered,  but  it  was  a 
strange  voice.  "Did  you  have  a  good 
time  tonight?" 

"Martha,  I  had  a  wonderful  time 
tonight." 

"Then  why  don't  you  thank  God 
for  it." 

My  head  sunk  back  on  the  pillow. 
The  cool  deep  craving  for  sleep  left 
and  I  got  out  of  bed.  I  watched  het 
from  across  the  room.  She  was  kneel- 
ing. Her  T-shirt  was  white,  and  her 
hair  fell  in  a  loose  braid  between  her 
shoulders,  veering  to  the  left. 

"How  do  you  pray?" 

"I  just  try." 

"Every  night?" 

"Other  times,  too.  When  I  work. 


On  a  shoot,  with  all  the  lights,  I  ti 
darken  out  everything  and  not  d 
listen  to  what  they're  telling  me, 
it  works.  I  imagine  I  have  a  desk 
floor  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  o 
people  at  other  desks.  But  I'm 
and  my  desk  is  clear.  Sometime 
have  to  tap  me  on  the  shoulder  w 
it's  over.  Once,  when  I  got  distra 
and  couldn't  concentrate,  the  p1 
tographer  said,  do  whatever  you 
were  doing  before.  Your  face  was 
right.  But  I  couldn't." 
"Do  you  ask  for  things?" 
She  waited  so  long  I  didn't  tl 
she'd  answer.  "No,  I  d 
ask  for  things." 


I 
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woke  up  in  the  night  and  wer 
stand  by  her.  The  blankets  and  s 
wete  kicked  back,  one  knee  bent  i 
touch  an  elbow,  she  was  an  awk 
sleeper.  The  pendant  of  her  chain  ^ 
in  her  mouth 

She  was  wearing  underwear,  p 
underwear,  elasticized  at  the  hip, 
kind  Jody  wore  and  I'd  washed, 
my  own,  every  week  in  the  laun 
While  she  was  kneeling  before,  I  f 
could  have  toppled  her.  I  could  in 
ine  lying  over  her  back  and  both  c! 
breathing  together. 

She  mumbled  something  nov 
her  sleep.  "Say  my  name,"  I  thouf 
heard  her  say. 

The  thought  of  her  lying  on 
stomach  on  dark  fur  flitted  thrc 
me,  her  knees  bent  and  pressed  ar 
thighs  hard,  pushed  out  like  a  fr< 
Her  crotch  tilted  and  I  would  e 
her  suddenly.  She'd  arch  up,  I'd 
her  belly  with  one  hand  from  beh 
I'd  try  to  turn  her  around,  but 
wouldn't  face  me.  Her  body  mc 
faster  and  fastet,  bucking  a\  fed 
Then,  it  turned  bad.  I  couldn't  sto 
She  was  still  underneath  with 
back  to  me,  her  face  into  the  cush 
of  the  sofa,  and  I  felt  her  sobb 
Hair  covered  her  face.  I  reachei 
hook  some  behind  her  ear  and  loc 
her.  I  was  not  surprised  that  she  wc 
cry,  but  her  sobs  seemed  deso 
profound.  Her  back  and  shoul 


convulsed  and  it  went  on  longer  t< 
it  seemed  it  should  have.  Her 
seemed  voices  from  a  ventriloqi 
far  away,  abstract,  unanswerable. 

looked  down  at  her,  sleep 
purely,  her  face  bunched.  I  returl 
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\k  ;  cold  futon.  My  grandfather  had 
farm  in  North  Dakota,  and  when 
a  child  we'd  go  there  in  the  fall 
ny  sister  and  I  slept  in  the  attic, 
always  slept  easily,  anywhere, 
d  lie  under  the  slanted  eaves,  lis- 
g  to  her  breathe.  This  was  like 
I'd  never  seen  the  chain  around 
listnH  ha  s  neck  before;  if  she  wore  it 
the  p  day  it  was  concealed  beneath 
her  clothes.  I  felt  totally 
sure  it  was  a  cross. 
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;ept  good  sleep  the  way  I  always 
a  that  cold  attic  in  the  country. 
1 1  woke,  I  felt  rested.  From  the 
,  I  saw  books  lined  up  on  the 
held  on  both  sides  with  large 
s.  The  closet  door  was  open  a  lit- 
pale  pink-and-blue  satin  dress 
almost  to  the  ground  near 
ning  pink  high  heels.  Martha 
.ready  up,  banging  things  around 
itchen,  in  her  riding  boots  and 
pants,  hair  up  in  a  ponytail.  The 
fell  watery  on  the  table  and  tiled 
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e  served  us  each  a  muffin.  She'd 
ently  baked  them.  "Healthy," 
lid. 

ealthy,"  I  nodded.  "Wheat 

'heat  germ,  molasses,  bran — all 
She  toyed  with  her  chain.  It 
Saint  Christopher  medal.  "See, 
:  you  glad  we  didn't  do  any- 


i  know."  I  kind  of  did  feel  glad, 
ta  vas  washing  the  dishes,  moving 
J  e|!y.  I  could  still  go  home.  I  hadn't 
anything.  Sometimes  I'd  had 
rn behj   dreams  and  it  took  until  noon 
e  full  sureness  of  innocence  to 
back  in  me. 
ai  rtha  told  me  that  Friday  was  her 
ing  to  volunteer  at  a  day-care 
r  in  a  hotel  and  I  decided  to  go 
tii  ler.  I  made  up  the  sheets  on  the 
and  left  her  father's  shirt  and 
er  folded  on  top.  I  wanted  to 
hem.  I  really  wanted  her  to  give 
ie,  but  since  she  didn't,  I  felt  like 
I  it.  At  the  door,  I  looked  back 
apartment  once, 
vas  a  windy  March  day  and  we 
d  along  the  river,  new  green 
i  of  trees  open  above  us,  the 
>  starkly  black  and  smelling  of 


lis  is  a  hotel?"  I  whispered.  We 
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were  climbing  hare,  dirty  stairs,  we 
passed  doors  covered  with  institution- 
al grating  and  locks,  the  people  who 
shuffled  by  us  each  seemed  to  he  miss- 
ing something — one  had  no  socks, 
another  no  hair. 

"A  welfare  hotel."  The  Princess 
Kelly  seemed  stripped.  Ceilings  still 
held  the  height  of  a  former  lite.  Up 
three  flights,  Martha  opened  a  door 
and  we  were  in  a  room  full  of  toys. 
Kids  played  at  low  tables  and  in  a 
sandbox  right  there.  Martha  waved  to 
people  and  led  me  to  a  tiny  plastic 
chair.  She  installed  me  and  gave  me 
puzzles  to  work  out  with  the  kids  at  my 
table.  She  went  to  serve  other  kids 
their  breakfast.  I'm  not  particularly 
good  with  kids.  I  want  to  be.  But  I'm  a 
little  afraid  of  them.  I'm  never  sure 
what  to  say.  These  kids  crowded 
around,  because  I  was  new  I  guess, 
pressing  close  so  I  smelted  crumbs  on 
their  breath.  They  looked  at  me  as  if 
I  was  supposed  to  do  something. 

"I'm  Charlie.  What're  your 
names?" 

There  was  a  boy  named  Moham- 
med, one  named  Jesus,  and  girls 
named  Chanel  and  Tiffany  and  Dior. 
I  put  the  puzzles  before  us  on  the  table 
and  thank  goodness  they  began  to 
play  by  themselves.  Between  us  we 
got  one  done,  a  puzzle  of  the  United 
States,  missing  Indiana.  I  palmed 
Nebraska,  planted  it  behind  Mo- 
hammed's ear.  Next  came  Kansas  for 
Tiffany's  sock.  She  was  two  octaves  of 
giggle.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  better. 

I  looked  over  at  Martha.  As  she 
picked  up  a  child  and  set  him  down  in 
the  indoor  sandbox,  I  noticed  a  chip 
of  lipstick  on  one  of  her  front  teeth. 
Then,  I  remembered  a  gesture  of  my 
parents.  My  father  putting  a  finger  to 
his  mouth  and  moving  his  lips  in  a 
certain  way  meant  my  mother  had  lip- 
stick on  her  teeth.  She  would  imme- 
diately extract  a  tissue  from  her  purse 
or  he  would  hand  over  his  hankie  and 
she  would  repair  the  damage.  She 
would  look  up  to  him  in  a  question 
and  he  would  nod,  yes,  got  it,  and 
smile.  Sometimes  it  would  go  on. 
He'd  frown,  not  yet.  And  she'd  work 
more,  look  up.  "There?"  At  worst, 
he'd  come  to  her  with  his  hankie, 
wipe  it  off  himself,  show  it  to  her,  fin- 
ishing with  a  kiss. 

I  saw  this  maybe  a  hundred  times 


during  childhood.  It  was  as  regular  as 
many  homely  things  that  come  to  me, 
now,  years  after  my  parents  are  dead 
and  in  the  ground.  Their  absence 
seems  almost  an  abstraction.  But  that 
movement  of  my  father's  lips,  circled 
with  vertical  lines,  told  something 
different  than  my  mother's  firm  shake 
of  a  pan  over  the  stove,  say,  some- 
thing more,  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  me.  They  were  truly  in  love, 
aside  from  Barbara  and  me,  in  a  way 
I'd  never  been  with  any  of  those  pret- 
ty, cheerful  girls  I'd  danced  with  and 
later  petted  in  the  cow  pastures  and 
ditches,  in  a  timbre  I'd  never  had  with 
Jody  either,  a  good,  decent,  intelli- 
gent woman  all  the  same.  But  my  par- 
ents shared  a  fluency  I  knew  now  with 
Martha.  They  were  lucky.  I  smiled  to 
myself  in  a  slight  cruelty  to  Jody;  their 
marriage  may  have  been  as  unequal  as 
she'd  decided  it  was,  but  they  were 
happy.  Not  everything  they  did  and 
tried  for  was  so  beside  the  point.  Their 
canasta  and  golf  and  my  father's  dog 
imitations  and  his  fox-trots,  my 
mother's  butter-filled  cakes  and  prize 
relish.  All  the  proof  was  in  that  one 
gesture.  It  told  of  their  lives  in  bed,  a 
handing  back  and  forth,  fluency. 

Jody  and  I  talked  about  equality,  we 
gossiped  about  the  disrespect  other 
men  we  knew  showed  their  wives.  I'd 
done  dishes,  done  laundry,  in  fact, 
picked  up  after  Jody  as  long  as  I'd 
known  her.  I  did  a  lot  in  our  marriage. 
And  yet,  none  of  those  things  had 
anything  to  do  with  real  equality. 
They  were  arrangements.  I  felt  Mar- 
tha and  I  could  be  partners  in  the 
world,  that  she  was  the  closest  person 
to  me.  Love  now  seemed  a  form  of 
sympathy. 

Martha  came  to  stand  by  me.  I  took 
my  cuff,  wet  it  with  saliva,  and  said, 
"Comeer.  Open  your  mouth  a 
second." 

Martha  told  me  the  city  paid 
$1,800  a  month  for  families  to  live  in 
rooms  without  bathrooms  in  the  Prin- 
cess Kelly.  That  was  more  than  dou- 
ble what  she  paid  for  her  apartment 
on  the  thirteenth  floor.  We  shook  our 
heads,  bewildered  that  no  one  had 
yet  succeeded  in  changing  the  Byzan- 
tine laws.  Why  couldn't  this  money 
build  decent  houses  for  these  families, 
houses  with  window  boxes,  cheerful 
stairways? 


We  both  knew  this  would 
happen.  One  law  pulled  would 
unravel  other  laws.  Children  1 
still  grow  up  in  dim  rooms  wi 
bathrooms  or  kitchens.  Neithe 
analysis,  Fourier  transforms, 
spaces,  or  Martha's  religion 
change  that.  Other  people  won 
in  pov  erty  through  our  lives,  th 
moments  we  were  happy. 

Martha  shrugged. 

Ionly  here  once  a  wee 
ran  from  the  train  station, 
ed  up  the  front  steps,  the  briefca 
hanging,  opened  the  door  sho 
"I'm  ho-ome." 

But  no  one  was  there.  Jody 
have  been  in  the  basement  off 
McCosh,  at  the  word  processor, 
the  library  or  having  a  ferven 
over  coffee  with  another  older 
ate  student.  I  should  be  please 
her  excitement.  She  deserved  i 
house  was  dim  and  still,  the  fu 
upholstered  and  round,  mate 
shades  of  brown.  I  collapsed 
chair. 

Jody  is  a  saver.  We  dine  ou 
and  she  enjoys  the  meals,  eatin 
piece  on  her  plate  slowly,  b 
spent  little  during  our  early  rr 
life.  She  managed  the  mone 
scraped  up  enough  for  a  dow 
ment  on  this  house.  Jody  is 
good-looking  woman.  But  it 
she  decided  long  ago  that 
things  wouldn't  last  and  that 
things  didn't  matter  very  muc' 
in  a  way  she's  right.  On  clear  co 
ly  Saturday  mornings  I  wake  u 
and  whether  or  not  she  could  d' 
would  dance  with  me  the  nig 
fore,  a  satin  gown  and  glove 
makeup,  pool,  magic,  or  evens 
along  to  pop  songs — none  of 
seem  to  count.  Those  morni 
clean  the  house  together,  the 
out  to  the  country  to  a  farm 
come  home  and  make  Frenc 
out  of  fresh  bread  and  new  eg 

But  I  am  a  waster.  Too  many 
ful,  ephemeral  things  take  my 
tion.  I  shot  pool  here  the  othe 
with  a  perennial  graduate  stude 
an  English  professor.  He  tried 
the  English  professor  to  be 
knees  and  to  remind  me  to  loo 
grip,  let  the  cue  glide  on  the  fa 
hand.  "You,  you  got  your  boo 
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?ot  your  Ph.D!  /  can  play  pool," 
tid.  And  he  was  right.  What  did 
nagic  do  for  me?  Only  pleasure, 
it  would  Martha's  modeling  be  in 
/ears?  Like  my  sister's  baton.  Jody 
5  me  from  all  that. 
>  Martha  and  I  were  together,  real- 
gether,  we'd  go  out,  drink  a  bottle 
ine,  dance,  laugh  all  the  way 
e  in  a  taxi  along  the  river,  and 
ess  the  next  morning  that  neither 
had  any  money.  We'd  spend  it  all 
rie  brilliant  night  full  of  lights  and 
:s  and  then  we'd  get  back  to  work. 
)uld  be  a  different  kind  of  life, 
ling  debts,  living  that  ragged  life 
a  you're  young — Jody  and  I 
't,  we  saved  and  waited.  Now  we 
afford  it  but  we  can't  quite  make 


wa 

m, 
efca 
sha 


rcol 


got  my  wasting  from  my  family. 
Christmas,  Hank  Dweeble  gave 
ather  a  check  for  a  million  dol- 
"The  Big  Spender,"  they'd 
led  and  laughed.  Those  were  the 
atch  *  when  they  drank  martinis  my 
ler  made  in  silver  mixers.  Some- 
I  found  the  check  a  long  time 
and  I  kept  it  in  my  magic  bag.  I 
have  it.  I  used  to  look  at  it  and 
der,  if  I  took  it  to  Western 
i  ral  Savings  and  Trust  and  went 
)  the  teller  behind  bars,  would  it 
,  could  I  be. . . 

hen  they  first  married,  my  mom 
iad  had  had  fights  about  money, 
it  ttj  lother  kept  careful  accounts,  and 
:ms  dad  had  lent  their  last  mort- 
payment  to  a  friend  in  dubious 
.  But  he  could  always  win  her 
euptf  with  a  lick  on  the  neck  or  some 
vagant  generosity — a  fur  stole, 
s.  He'd  take  her  dancing  to  make 
>r  it.  She  fell  for  the  ephemeral 


leeded  a  talk  with  my  father,  a 
down  a  long  soft-dirt  country 
I  tried  to  imagine  it:  both  of  us 
our  hands  in  our  pockets,  me 
ly  explaining  my  life  away,  par- 
n  Boston,  a  bad  fight  in  a  sushi 
how  now  I  felt  honestly  in  love, 
■vay  1  always  should  have  been, 
lands  willing  to  do  anything,  but 
late.  And  with  a  woman  my 
ler  would  have  liked.  A  woman 
scrubbed  her  apartment  for  two 
Martha  was  someone,  model 
ill,  I  could  have  brought  home  to 
;as,  if  there  was  a  home  in  Kansas 
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Five  nouns,  but  no  human  activity  that  I  could 
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and  not  an  abstract  memory,  made 
of  light. 

I  could  kind  of  fathom  my  father's 
steps  and  my  father's  gait  and  my  fa- 
ther's deepening  frown.  The  goofiness 
went  out  of  him  when  you  talked  mo- 
rality. He  wouldn't  have  known  what 
to  do.  His  life  had  followed  one 
straight  line.  I  thought  of  him  one 
time,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"I'm  as  loyal  as  a  dog,"  he  said.  His 
eyes  cast  over  to  our  beagle,  who  was 
asleep,  paws  in  front  of  him,  under 
the  dining-room  table.  "Eighteen 
years  and  I  still  shine  my  shoes  for 
your  mother.  For  a  date  with  her." 

He  stopped  just  then  when  my 
mother  stepped  to  the  top  of  the  ban- 
ister, tall  in  heels,  her  neck  and  clavi- 
cle exposed,  ears  shiny  with  gold. 

He  tossed  me  the  car  keys.  He 
didn't  care  anymore.  They  were  get- 
ting picked  up  by  the  Dweebles.  He 
whistled  whee-whew  and  watched  her 
as  she  stepped  down,  saying,  "Oh, 
George."  He  was  dead  and  in  the 
ground.  The  wind  blew  branches  and 
leaves,  ticking,  over  their  graves. 

1  ran  to  Jody's  little  study,  off  our 
kitchen.  She  had  a  word  processor  set 
up  there,  our  first  one,  the  one  she'd 
bought  me  at  Yale.  Gray  notebooks 
were  lined  up  on  a  shelf,  labeled.  In 
an  open  box,  she  had  beige  stationery 
with  her  name  and  our  address,  not 
printed  but  raised  up  on  the  paper.  I 
ran  my  fingers  over  it.  She  had  two 
pens  in  pen  holders  mounted  on  ei- 
ther side  of  a  clock  and  a  brown  pais- 
ley blotter  paper  she'd  bought  in  a  gift 
store.  In  a  silver  frame  was  a  faded 
poster  of  Flint  Central's  Anything 
Goes. 

I'd  seen  Jody  slip  into  shyness  and 
awe  on  these  campuses  the  way  Flint 
and  magic  and  pool  had  sunk  to  noth- 
ing in  her  first  white-walled  apart- 
ment, ringing  with  music.  Probably 
everybody  is  like  that.  Anyone  can 
look  less  somewhere  else.  And  Jody 
was  like  Martha  too.  She'd  come 
here,  east,  with  me.  She 
wanted  things. 


I 


didn't  know  if  I'd  see  Martha 
again.  The  next  Wednesday,  two 
businessmen  had  our  seats  in  the  last 
car.  At  her  stop,  a  woman  walked  in 
carrying  a  bird  cage  covered  in  dark 
fabric.  Then  no  one.  Then  she  was 
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there.  When  I  looked  up  at  her,  it  was 
like  a  rush  of  wings.  It  took  time  for 
me  to  slow  enough  to  see  her. 

Martha  stuck  out  her  leg.  "Guess 
what  kind  of  stockings  these  are?" 

They  were  a  strange  tone,  opaque, 
yet  vaguely  shimmery,  smooth,  remi- 
niscent of  actresses'  legs  in  old  black- 
and-white  movies. 

"They're  two.  They're  just  regular 
Hanes  sheer,  but  two  pair,  one  over 
the  other."  She  grinned.  She  still 
loved  revealing  her  discoveries. 

"Ouch,"  she  said  as  the  train 
lurched.  She  told  me  she'd  bitten  the 
place  she  bit  the  week  before,  just 
when  it  was  healing.  "It's  bleeding.  I 
haven't  eaten  meat  for  six  years,  but 
blood  always  tastes  good  to  me." 

The  cut  made  Martha's  cheeks  un- 
even, the  left  one  swelling,  and  her 
shoot  was  on  Saturday  morning.  I 
poked  around  the  inside  of  her  mouth 
with  my  finger  and  she  nodded  when  I 
touched  the  place.  I  took  out  a  han- 
kie, dabbed  until  it  came  clean.  I 
showed  her  the  spot. 

Then  I  closed  her  mouth  with  my 
hand. 

She  touched  the  ring  on  my  finger. 
"You're  still  married." 

"And  you're  still  not.  A  lot  of  good 
we've  done." 

Just  then  the  bird  began  to  flap  and 
sing.  The  woman  in  the  seat  across 
from  us  must  have  taken  the  cover  off 
the  cage.  And  the  bird — it  was  a  par- 
rot, yellow  and  jungle  green  with  a  red 
back — sang  a  wild  half- shriek. 

"Ouch.  It  started  again.  Bleeding." 

I  looked  in  her  bag  for .  .  .  some- 
thing. I  hadn't  helped.  Maybe  some- 
thing of  hers  would.  I  took  out  each 
item,  laying  each  on  the  old  velvet 
seat.  There  were  small  red-orange 
pots  of  cream,  blue  and  green  pencils, 
a  dollar,  pink  and  magenta  lipsticks 
in  gold  cases,  purple  scallop-shaped 
compacts,  a  knotted  rosary,  a  silver 
contraption  for  curling  eyelashes,  a 
gold  can  ot  mousse,  and,  at  the  bot- 
tom, one  big  yellow  box  of  Argo  corn- 
starch. The  woman  on  the  box  was 
the  same  she'd  been  all  our  childhood: 
an  Indian  squaw  with  hair  parted 
down  the  middle,  blush  engraved 
evenly  on  each  cheek.  She  wore  a 
headpiece  with  a  feather.  Her  long 
gown  opened  to  show  her  body;  a  full 
curved  perfect  ear  of  corn. 


"Martha?  You  would  have  be 
wife,"  I  said. 

She  nodded.  I  held  her  chin 
cupped  hand,  impersonal  and 
For  a  moment,  I  thought  of  the 
around  us;  how  we  must  look.  I 
to  myself.  It  would  be  impossibl 
to  explain.  But  her  chin  wave 
my  palm,  it  was  hurting.  I  dal 
little  cornstarch  onto  my  finge 
press  on  the  cut.  She  opene 
mouth,  I  looked  inside,  there 
round  dark  spot  of  blood  on  her 
and  everything  narrowed  t( 
that. 
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Development  Council  (Washing 
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U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Treasury  / Harpji 
search;  4  U.S.  Congressional  Ri 
Service /Harper's  research;  5,6  I 
&.  Accuracy  in  Reporting  (N. 
Harper's  research;  7  U.S.  Dept.  ot 
8  DataBase  Project  on  Palestini 
man  Rights  (Chicago);  9  U.N. 
and  Works  Agency  (Vienna)/Ass 
Press  (N.Y.C.);  10  Office  of  G 
Justice  Plans  and  Analysis  (Washii 
1 1  National  Center  for  Health  St 
(Hyattsville,  Md.);  12  The 
World,  by  Daniel  Offer,  et  al. 
Publishing  (N.Y.C.);  13,14  Orgar 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Del 
ment  (Paris);   15  Japanese  E 
(Washington)/U.S.  Agency  for  I 
tional  Development;  16,17  McKi 
Co.  (Tokyo);  18  Lawn  Institute  (Fas 
Hill,  Tenn.);  19  Des  Moines  Regist 
Poll;  20  Barbecue  Industry  Assc 
(Naperville,  III. )/Har£>er's  resea 
Barbecue  Industry  Association;  22 
Storms  Forecast  Center  (Kansa 
Mo.);  23,24  Innumeracy:  Mathem, 
literacy  and  Its  Consequences,  by  Jc 
len  Paulos,  Hill  and  Wang  (N.Y. 
Innumeracy /Harper' s  research;  26 
Jacobs,  Shea  &  Gould  (N.Y.C 
Walt  Disney  Pictures  (Burhank, 

28  Disney  Licensing  (Burhank, 

29  Applause  Inc.  (Woodland  Hi 
if.);  30  California  Raisin  Advisor 
(Fresno,  Calif.);  31,32  SAMI  (N 
33  N.Y.C.  Dept.  of  Sanitation; 
35  Tony  Bennett  Enterprises  (N 
36,37  Florida  State  University  I 
don  (Tallahassee);  38  Frank  Sina 
Father,  by  Nancy  Sinatra,  Doi 
(N.Y.C. )/Burson-Marsteller  (Los 
les);  39  Trans- American  Entert 
(Beverly  Hills,  Calif.);  40  Ro 
Cowan  (Los  Angeles). 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  77 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
ear  on  page  75. 
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CLUES 

A.  Faith 

B.  Contention  about 
words 


WORDS 


98  138  130  5  168  145 
748"  782"  722"  "69"  TIT  IT 


6  71 
790 


C.  Spelling 


D.  Insalubrious 


E.  1945  film  in  which 
Cary  Grant  played 
Cole  Porter  (3  wds.) 

F.  Excessively  affected 
(hyph.) 

G.  Central  part  of  a 
ship 

H.  Lift 

I.  Devotion 


74     97    181     59    147  189 
736" 

"28"  TiT  777 796"  T4T  IT" 

"95" 

"186"  "120"  708~  TTT  "50"  769" 
76" 

739  T9T  760  T58~  T46"  757 
"149"  "77"  "79~  "162"  "~64" 
"TT  "77"  TT  ~W  Iff 
765"  "88"  "70"  726  133  "TT 


4  52 
"89"  "94" 

"68"  ""87" 
W  T5T 


144  '.00 
"86"  777 


N.  Cough  up 

O.  Snake  worshiper 


P.  Gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, etc.  (2  wds.) 


Q.  Company  of 
performers 

R.  Wearisome 

S.  1894  novel  by 
Theodor  Fontane 
(2  wds.) 


101 

78 

109 

79 

91 

116 

65 

35 

14 

30 

119 

8 

128 

62 

45 

127 

T6T 

T9T 

170 

32 

156 

93 

185 

26 

90 

113 

~T~ 

~6T 

~w 

777 

"20" 

198 

T5T 

T79" 

TTT 

166 

19 

154 

10 

150 

183 

9 

102 

24 

112 

191 

199 

49 

63 

31 

57  118 


143  3 

Tr~6T 


J.  Assay,  proof   


K.  Wife  of  Jason; 
Euripides  tragedy 

L.  Establish  firmly  or 
solidly 

M.  Name  of  a  Mass.  and 
N.H.  river,  as  well 
as  the  town  where  it 
joins  the  Merrimack 


124    176    29  84 
T6f  IT  "153"  T72"  TM 
"8T  "92"  "46"  T84"  ~T6~  "53~  ~20T  T6T 
129  "1      FT  ToT  ~80"  "75" 


T.  Enraged;  deathly 
pale;  black  and  blue 

110 

75 

175 

56 

23 

U.  Rat,  heel,  stinker 

T.vT 

"96" 

~tr 

~W 

717 

V.  Most  amusing  or 
droll 

T7T 

"99" 

IT 

76T 

Too 

187 

82 

87 

W.  Timely;  suitable 

778" 

IT 

IT 

77" 

"40"" 

TTT 

ToT 

"48" 

X.  1868  detective  novel 
by  Wilkie  Collins 
(after  The) 

T~ 

TTT 

IT 

"76" 

ToT 

756" 

792" 
"78" 

Y.  Formal  appellation 
for  Winnie-the- 
Pooh  (2  wds.  ) 

TiT 

759" 

174 

195 

44 

141 

15 

732" 

60 

"BT 

Z.  Chelae 

ToT 

706~ 

"72" 

~18" 

740" 

788" 

ToT 

ACROSTIC  77 


CLASSIFIED 


PERSONALS 


Asian  women  desire  romance.  Overseas, 
sincere,  attractive.  Sunshine  International 
Correspondence,  Dept.  NA,  Box  5500,  Kai- 
lua-Kona,  Hawaii  96745.  (808)  325-7707. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  single^  oi  ill 
ages  acquainted.  Established  1970.  Nation- 
wide. Write:  Box  117,  Gradyville,  Pa. 
19039,  or  call  (215)  358-5049.  

Alluring,  educated  ladies  in  the  Philippines 
yearn  for  friendship,  love,  marriage.  White 
Lotus  International,  Box  30633,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96820.  

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  90-20- WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91409. 

Asian  women  seek  friendship,  marriage. 
Send  age,  interests.  GRE,  Box  555,  Elmont, 
N.Y.  11003.  

Poland,  Sweden,  Peru,  etc.:  worldwide  cor- 
respondence for  sincere,  unattached,  edu- 
cated members.  Scanna  International,  P.O. 
Box  4-HP,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534.  (716) 
586-3170.  

Pen  pals  unlimited:  Lonely?  Correspond 
with  a  new  friend.  Write:  Penpals,  59  Court 
Drive,  Shrewsbury,  N.J.  07702. 

Attractive  Oriental  ladies  seeking  corre- 
spondence, marriage.  Presentations  by 
American/Asian  couple.  Asian  Experience, 
Box  1214JA,  Novato,  Calif.  94948. 

Meet  women  worldwide.  Free  24-page  cata- 
logue. America's  most  respected  correspon- 
dence service.  Cherry  Blossoms,  190  HR 
Rainbow  Ridge,  Kapaau,  Hawaii  96755. 
(800)  961-2114,  anytime. 

Advice  from  Serenity.  Send  $5,  SASE  to: 
Box  304,  Merlin,  Ore.  97532. 

Attractive  Oriental  wives.  Free  details.  En- 
close five  25-cent  stamps.  Anticipations, 
Box  2307-A,  Makati,  Philippines. 

Asian  ladies  for  pen  pals/marriage.  Free  de- 
tails and  bonus  offers.  Sapphire  Internation- 
al, Box  800,  Madison  Square  Station,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10159. 

 RANCH  VACATIONS  

Package  vacations  in  Montana's  Rocky 
Mountain  wilderness.  Trout  fishing,  horse- 
back riding,  river  rafting,  and  much  more  for 
all  ages.  The  Hawley  Mountain  Guest 
Ranch,  Box  4-H,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
(406)  932-5791. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information: 
HM,  RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
18036. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  People.  Marxist  biweekly  since  1891. 
Four  months/$l,  one  year/$4.  The  People 
(H),  Box  50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

How  to  survive  extinction — after  final  nu- 
clear blowout.  Anthropophagous  future.' 
Offbeat  pocket  guide,  $4.95.  EDD,  6200 
Marty  Lane,  Overland  Park,  Kan.  66202. 

Proof  Jesus  fictional.  Scholarly  proof  Fla- 
vius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  gospels: 
$5.  For  details,  send  SASE  to  Abelard,  Box 
5652-H,  Kent,  Wash.  98064. 

No-load  mutual  funds.  Buy  direct.  No  com- 
mission. Directory  lists  distributors,  toll-free 
phones.  Send  $5:  R.  Rose,  Box  6,  East  Au- 
rora, N.Y.  14052. 

Consensus  reality  exposed:  "All  the  stuff 
that  the  media  won't  touch  with  a  ten-foot 
pole."  Send  for  free  literature  or  $4  for  a  sam- 
ple 96-page  magazine.  Critique,  Box  1 1  368- 
HM,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  95406. 

HOTELS 


New  York  Happens  All  Around  Us. 

Whatever  your  business,  whatever  your  pleasure,  you're 
at  the  center  ol  everything  thats  going  on  in  New  York 
320  spacious  rooms.  A/C.  room  service  Meeting/ban- 
quet facilities  Reasonable  rates 

 123  West  57th  St..  NYC  10019 

^ailSOUry    Toll-fn»e-<B00)  223-0680 
"""  NYS  (212)  246-1300 


BOOKS 


Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Obtain  your  books  (new  or  in-print)  easily, 
pleasantly,  reliably — with  one  soothing  call 
to  Minnesota.  Tell  us  what  you  need;  we 
ship  immediately  or  will  special-order.  Grin- 
golet  Bookstore,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (800) 
468-4347.  

Canadian  books:  Used,  out-of-print,  paper- 
backs, hardbacks.  Any  Canadiana,  Arctic, 
or  sea  books.  Wells  Group,  958  Page  Ave- 
nue, Victoria,  B.C.  V9B  2M6,  Canada. 

 GOURMET  

Twelve  fabulous  dessert  recipes.  Send  $4, 
SASE:  Box  210431,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94121-0431. 

Brownies:  best  recipe.  Send  $2:  M.  Rose, 
Box  6,  East  Aurora,  N.Y.  14052. 


Exquisite  Hershey  almond  cake  tei 

SASE:  Box  88,  Jasper,  Ala.  35501. 


Exotic  Thai  recipes — creamy, 
spicy — $2.  Or  three  spice  packets 
Large  SASE:  8010  20th  N.E.,  ! 
Wash.  98115. 


VACATION  RENTALS 


Mil 

m 

5 

U.S. 

i:- 
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Rent  a  London  home.  Selecte 
furnished  homes  available  for  3  we< 
year.  Britannia  Lettings,  19  South  Er 
don  W8  5BU,  England.  (44)  01-93 


Italy — Tuscany.  Traditional  countr 
spacious  quarters,  3  bedrooms;  also 
apartment.  All  amenities.  Mag 
views.  Close  to  Etruscan  medieva 
Convenient  to  Florence,  Siena. 
CP4,  Cortona  AR/52044,  Italy.  1 
575-62512. 


Florence,  Italy.  Furnished,  rustic  1 
tury  country  house.  Magnificent  vie 
September,  under  $400  per  weet 
763-8366  or  (914)  967-6218. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVIC 


Prescription  drugs:  low  prices  inch 
ping,  professional  service.  For 
prices,  list  drugs    Pharmail  Pharmf    J  ni 
1466,  Champlain,  N.Y.  12919-146 

237-8927. 
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Extraordinary  psychic  counselor, 

solver.  Phone  readings.  Visa/MC. 
Clayton  Bradford.  (213)  820-5281. 

 TRAVEL 

"Roam  the  World  by  Freighter"! 

ence  guide  to  unusual  cruising,  $31 
tips,  Box  218B1A,  Flushing,  N.Yj 
(800)  872-8584. 

 EDUCATION 

Research  papers:  15,207  papers  a] 
All  academic  subjects.  Rush  $2  for 
catalogue.  Custom  writing  also  a\ 
Research,  11322  Idaho  #206HB, 
geles,  Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-822( 


fSpeak  a  Foreign  LangL 
I  Like  a  Diplo 

I  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  cour 

J  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  for  easy  I 

J  47  languages  in  all.  Comprehensive.  Call  oi 

■  free  catalog.  1-800-243-1234  QeDt  537 


Off-campus  individualized  progrp 

professionals  at  Somerset  lead  to  /& 
doctoral  degrees.  For  a  prospectus, Bj™ 
to  the  International  Administrative 
Somerset  University,  Illminster, 
TA19  OBQ,  England.  (44)  0460-5)! 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  $1.85  per  word;  three  times,  $1.75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $1 .5C 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time| 
column  inch;  three  times,  $110  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  ( 
first  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  ClasJ 
Broadway,  N.Y. ,  N.Y.  1001  2.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  Address  inquiries  to  Lisa  Kay  Greissinger,  Classified  Advertising  Mi 
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panish  in  Guatemala.  Individualized 
ion,  family  living,  seminars.  CASA, 
',64,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53211.  (414) 
-  0. 


-0\K  FRENCH  OR  ANY  LANGUAGE 

\S  U.S.  DIPLOMATS  DO! 

dy  audiocassette  courses  developed  for 
ite  Dept.  now  at  savings  up  to  60%!  Call 
for  FREE  catalog  1-800-722-6394. 
0IO-LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE* 

Avenue,  Dept.HS  Suite  507,  NY,  NY  10036 


Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
WCS,  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  W. 
14. 


proved  university  degrees.  Econom- 
ic study  for  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
egrees,  fully  approved  by  California 
:pt.  of  Education.  Prestigious  faculty 
s  for  independent-study  and  life- 
ice  credits  (5,100  enrolled  students, 
ulty).  Free  information:  Richard 
vl.D.  (Harvard),  President,  Colum- 
fic  University,  Dept.  2F95,  1415 
t.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901.  (800) 
19;  in  Calif.,  (800)  552-5522  or 
19-1650. 


aid.  Grants,  scholarships,  loans, 
eed.  Call  (216)  741-0413,  or  write: 
Financial  Service,  P.O.  F3ox  34001- 
eland,  Ohio  44134. 


Ak  FRENCh  J 

liliE  a  diploMAi!  I 

ehensive,  self-instructional  audio-cassette  J 

B  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  | 

sy  learning;  47  languages  in  all.  Free  I 

[.  Write:  5 

a,cflBiim®  ^  525  96  Broad  Sl  J 
'r  UMWIII  Guilford,  CT  06437 


earning.  Triple  learning  speed 
music.  Languages,  data.  Maximize 
,  potentials.  Stressless.  Free  excerpt, 
ic  Superlearning,  1290  W.  11th, 
16,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6H  1K5, 


for  college — more  than  100  little- 
sources  revealed:  grants,  scholar- 
ans.  Complete  package  only  $8.  Jim 
,  7626  Lone  Mountain  Rd.,  #29, 
is,  Nev.  89129. 


Want  to  brush  up  on  a 
foreign  language? 

With  AUDIO-FORUM's  intermediate  and  advanced 
materials,  it's  easy  to  maintain  and  sharpen  your  for- 
eign language  skills  We  offer  foreign  -language  mys- 
tery dramas,  music,  games,  dialogues  recorded  in 
Pans  and  more  Call  I -800-243-1234  for  FREE  32-p. 
catalog,  or  write:  BUDIQ'f  OBUITi  ® 
^      Dept.  524.    Guilford,  CT  06437 


GENEALOGY 


ur  roots  in  United  States  census. 
:ate  your  ancestors  in  1850-1910 

(any  decade),  most  states:  $12  per 
)er  year,  per  state.  Include  pertinent 
tion.  Leroy  Parson,  2104  Sundale 

Vegas,  Nev.  89102. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Get  paid  for  reading  books.  Write:  Pase- 
FE2,  161  Lincolnway,  North  Aurora,  111. 
60542.  

Get  paid  for  mailing  letters:  $200  daily. 
Write:  Paase-NQ3,  161  Lincolnway,  North 
Aurora,  111.  60542.  

Get  on  radio  talk  shows  for  fun  and  profit. 
For  your  guide  to  nationwide  opportunities: 
$14.92.  PLBL,  P.O.  Box  747,  Hollywood, 
Calif.  90078.  

Cash.  Manual  for  money-making  home  busi- 
ness. Free  details.  Grove  Books,  Box  345-H, 
Forest  Grove,  Ore.  97116. 

 VACATIONS  

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort,  Boothbay  Har- 
bor, Maine  04538.  Fleet  of  sailboats,  two- 
masted  schooner,  sailing  instructions, 
heated  salt-water  pool.  Write  for  folder. 

Kiawah  Island  Resort.  Near  historic 
Charleston.  Free  color  vacation  guide.  Ra- 
venel  Associates.  (800)  845-3911,  ext.  375. 

BED  AND  BREAKFAST 

Maryland  Hunt  Country.  Step  into  the 
past,  where  life  was  quieter  and  the  pace  re- 
laxed. Experience  the  serene  elegance  of 
Twin  Gates  Bed  and  Breakfast,  a  romantic 
Victorian  mansion  north  of  Baltimore.  Con- 
venient to  1-95,  Harborplace,  and  National 
Aquarium.  (800)  635-0370. 

Townhouse  on  Baltimore  Harbor.  Entire 
third  floor  AC  suite;  private  garden,  harbor 
roof-deck;  minutes  to  inner  harbor  by  foot, 
trolley,  water  taxi;  off-street  parking,  dock- 
age available.  Celie's  Waterfront  Bed  6k 
Breakfast.  (301)  522-2323. 

 LITERARY  SERVICES  

Publish  your  book.  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. All  subjects  invited.  Publicity,  adver- 
tising, beautiful  books.  Send  for  fact-filled 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Carlton 
Press,  Dept.  NZQ,  11  West  32nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Ghostwriting.  Everything  editorial.  Profes- 
sional staff.  Wordsmiths,  Box  5882-B,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60680. 

Professional  editor  will  rewrite  or  edit 
manuscripts  or  cassettes.  Marye  Myers,  Box 
1019,  So.  Pasadena,  Calif.  91030-1019. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  and 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP- 2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001.   

MUSIC 

Classical  composer  seeks  commissions. 
Write:  Crystaldew  Music,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
72702-3003.  

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Renaissance  and  baroque  lutes,  theorl 
chitarroni.  Renaissance  Gilde,  Box  5,  Cam- 
bridge, Wis.  53523. 


GIFTS 


Penis  poster  (23"x35")  depicts  12  animal 
penises  (man  to  whale).  Scientific  novelty. 
Send  $10  ppd.  to  Poster  K,  Box  1348,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10025.  

Beautifully  printed  poster,  24"  x  24",  de- 
picting full-size  penises  of  animals  (whales  to 
humans),  shipped  ready  for  framing.  Only 
$7.95  postpaid.  Gale  Products,  5249  N. 
Virginia,  Chicago,  III.  60625. 

 MERCHANDISE  

Painless  geography.  Laminated  place  mats 
of  United  States  or  world:  $3  each,  any  four 
$10,  plus  $2  shipping.  Guaranteed.  M.  Rus- 
kin,  Dept.  H,  P.O.  Box  1215,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10268. 


Hondwmran  Siuxurq! 

■Comforter  covers,  pillow  shams,  shower  cur- 
tains, kimonos  &  more  -  all  in  Guatemalan  hand- 
loomed  cotton  Stunning  colors  &  designs!  For 
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PUZZLE 


Inse(r)ts 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Mahby  Jr. 


E 


fach  clue  answer  requires,  in  order  to  fit  in  the 
diagram,  the  insertion  of  one  letter  to  form  a  new 
word.  That  letter  is  never  appended  to  the  front  or 
back  of  the  clue  answer  and  is  always  checked  in  the 
diagram  by  a  crossing  entry.  Thus  the  clue  answer 
PAIN  can  become  PLAIN,  but  not  PAINT  or  SPAIN. 

Clue  answers  include  four  proper  names,  one  of 
them  a  trade  name,  and  an  uncommon  word  (24A). 
Diagram  entries  include  one  proper  name,  one  com- 
mon foreign  word,  and  a  dialectal  noun  (25A).  The 
solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  75. 


Across 

1.  Passing  helps  you  get  inside  athletics  (5) 

5.  Plans  overturned  .  . .  part  of  the  military  mess?  (4) 

9.  Type  spaces  in  English  manuscript  (3) 

1 1.  The  shame  of  restitution  (3) 

12.  Faint  dead  away  from  magician's  aid  (3) 

13.  He  follows  doctors  I  alert  (6) 

14-  Drink  during  small  emotional  tension  (5) 

15.  Fronts  with  curves  (4) 

16.  One  awful  long  time  (3) 

19.  Make  a  coherent  beam  spanning  villa's  entryway  (4) 

21.  Always  suffering  a  reversal?  Time  to  face  the  bank  (5) 

22.  Intimate  this  becomes  edible  when  put  on  a  table  (3^ 
24-  Clan  formed  by  decentralized  Georgians  (4) 

25.  Swamp  with  no  footing  causes  injury  (4) 
27.  Anger  plays  a  part  in  Kmg  Lear  (5) 

29.  Note  the  back  of  Grand  Central  (3) 

30.  Dog  that  hatches  eggs?  (6) 

32.  Take  edict  from  Arnold  Franklin  (3) 

35.  Speed  that  is  taken  after  heroin  (3) 

36.  Gulf  state's  archenemy?  (5) 

37.  Use  effort  to  make  overthrown  king  cover  fraud  in 
Egypt  (5) 

38.  Mother  covers  youngster's  rear.  .  .  it's  only  a  tot  (4) 

39.  Remorse  doesn't  end  sexual  excitement  (3) 

40.  Reduces  after  finishing  off  short  ribs  (6) 

Down 

1.  One  type  of  inheritance  we  put  into  gold,  following 
lead  of  deceased ...  (5) 


2.  .  .  .  legatee's  outspoken  and  pervading  influence  (3) 

3.  Herb's  cruel  at  heart  (3) 

4-  Man  with  gaiter  broke  tradition  (8) 

5.  Boring  spouse's  tie  (9) 

6.  Norm  would  need  this  amount  to  be  superior  (3) 

7.  Does  needlework  with  many  directions  (4) 

8.  Kind  of  fungus  that  requires  some  balm,  or  else  (5) 
10.  Pens'  impressions  (5) 

17.  Charming  ladies  forming  lines  in  social  gatherings 
(6) 

18.  Has  something  in  common  with  a  solver  confused 
about  beginning  of  puzzle  (8) 

20.  Father  Time's  firm  (3) 

22.  Bum  entraps  joggers  after  running?  (7) 

23.  Whimper  illogically,  concealing  menace  (7) 

24.  Dramatic  heroine,  accomplished  in  Greek  (6) 
26.  Republican  caught  in  swindles  beats  it  (6) 

28.  Advantage  Ashe,  but  he  dropped  part  of  tennis 
match  (5) 

31.  Tell  a  story  that's  plainer  without  odd  characters 
(3) 

33.  Hockey  goal  cut  score  in  half  in  comeback  (3) 
34-  Eggs  can  become  rank,  one  hears  (3) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Inse(r)ts,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y.  10C 
If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened! 
random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  he  printed  in  the  July  issue.  Winners  of  the  March  pu2  •, 
"Short  Form,"  are  Ruth  Herbert,  Palo  Alto,  California;  John  Serkin,  New  York,  New  York;  and  Sue  Unterman,  Northridge,  California.! 
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LETTERS 


McGovern  in  '92? 

Jonathan  Schell's  essay  "Speak 
Loudly,  Carry  a  Small  Stick"  [March] 
examines  the  paradoxical  fact  that 
the  positions  I  held  as  the  1972 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  on 
the  Vietnam  War  and  Watergate, 
though  rejected  hy  the  electorate, 
were  subsequently  accepted  hy  most 
Americans  and  incorporated  into 
public  policy.  By  contrast,  Richard 
Nixon,  the  landslide  winner  in  1972, 
was  forced  by  Congress  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam — as  I  had  demanded — 
and  was  then  driven  from  office  by 
the  threat  of  impeachment  for  his 
unconstitutional  actions  during  the 
Watergate  affair.  Yet  today,  writes 
Schell,  "the  disgraced  president  is 
honored,  while  the  unblemished  can- 
didate who  opposed  him  and  warned 
the  country  of  his  abuses  is  held  in 
disrepute." 

1  share  Schell's  sense  of  mystery 
concerning  this  apparent  paradox;  it 
has  been  an  occasional  source  of  dis- 
appointment and  sadness  for  me  in 
the  years  since  1972.  Thus,  despite 
the  subsequent  vindication  of  the  po- 
sitions I  advanced  in  losing  to  Nixon, 
I  declined  to  seek  the  presidency 
again  in  1976 — the  year  in  which 
Jimmy  Carter  was  elected. 

But  1  have  preserved  my  peace  of 
mind  and  self-esteem  with  my  faith 
that  history  will  be  kinder  to  the  loser 
of  the  1972  election  than  to  the  win- 
ner. "McGovern  Democrat"  may  be  a 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 
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term  of  opprobrium  to  those 
measure  political  leadership  pun1 
a  vote  count.  But  as  a  former  prof 
of  history  and  as  a  longtime  publi 
vant,  1  know  that  we  cannot  e 
history,  and  1  am  willing  to  acce' 
judgment. 

I  trust  that  there  is  more  than  j 
serving  motive  in  my  view  that  r 
Democratic  presidential  conte 
will  be  well  advised  not  to  run 
from  the  principles  and  ideas 
tained  within  what  is  now  some 
derisively  called  "McGovernism 
Schell  points  out,  I  did  depart 
the  Cold  War  assumptions  that 
ed  Harry  Truman,  John  Ken 
and  Lyndon  Johnson.  Those  ass! 
tions  pulled  us  into  Vietnam 
fueled  a  Soviet-American  arms  r« 
ridiculous,  self-defeating  proporti 
Those  assumptions  were  perhap 
derstandable  in  an  earlier  era; 
were  not  acceptable  to  me  in 
and  in  all  probability  they  woub 
be  pursued  today  by  the  leaders 
once  embraced  them.  Moreover 
Clark  Cliffords  and  George  Kerj 
who  advised  those  eatlier  leade 
now  offering  advice  closer  to  tf 
nets  of  "McGovernism." 

Finally,  it  is  true,  as  Schell  w 
that  I  have  been  largely  shunm 
Democratic  party  leaders  and  c 
dates  since  my  landslide  loss  to 
on.  It  is  true,  too,  that  I  have  sul 
some  harsh  references  from  th 
tional  press  commentators  who  ! 
and  repeat  the  conventional  wis 
But  is  also  true  that  everywhere  I 
traveled  as  a  speaker  in  recent  > 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
responded  with  approval. 

After  the  1972  election,  one  ( 
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I  respected  men  in  the  nation  told 
1  was  twenty  years  ahead  of  my 
Iji  Perhaps  in  1992  I  should  test 
[thesis.  I  might  not  reach  the 
i  ce  House,  but  maybe  I  could 
i  that  there  is  some  common 
j,  in  "McGovernism." 

\e  McGovern 
uington,  D.C. 

Christ's  Sake 

ien  I,  a  non-Christian  skeptic, 
offended  by  much  of  your  April 
i  ["He's  Back!!!  Packaging 
J  'it's  Second  Coming"].  The  un- 
3  ling  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
J  econd  Coming  would  be  as  vacu- 
um ;  nd  insipid  as  a  publicity  tour. 
Jj  his  issue  deserves  more  than  an 
J  jitded  gag.  Is  it  possible  to  spread 
i  truth"  in  a  modern  plutocratic 
w  \  How  would  a  returned  Jesus  get 
J   al  message  to  His  followers  with- 
J  ompromise? 

1  lid,  hey,  your  forum  also  neglect- 
imll's-eye  of  a  satiric  target:  Jesus 

J  J  did  have  a  press  agent  who  sold 
lis  message  for  mass  consump- 
j  His  name  was  Paul. 

that  Steinhardt 
M  ock,  Vt. 

eat 

j:  suggest  that  Christ  would  both- 
i»|  h  public  relations  is  to  belittle 
m  lower  of  His  message.  Your  at- 
:rha  to  ridicule  public  relations  by 
eflj  Christ  is  a  thinly  disguised  at- 
m  ,m  Christianity  and  I  find  it  re- 
woil  e.  To  use  Scripture  in  such  a 
■h  !i  al,  cavalier  manner  reveals  a 
s  1 1  for  the  Bible. 

:M  a  Christian,  I  know  that  Jews, 
..  ms,  atheists,  and  others  who 
■  :  !  jod's  Son  and  His  message  will 
eternity  in  Hell. 

n  Mobley 

ind. 

65 1 

'!  ave  been  in  some  doubt  about 

n  tt  r's  Magazine,  but  the  April  issue 

vim  did  it. 

li  Iding  the  Christian  religion  up 

kttl  licule  may  simply  be  modern 

nt  ilism  in  your  opinion,  but  I  as- 

lk  ou  that  your  article  is  sacrile- 
and  unforgivably  offensive  to 

ns  :ians.  Just  try  publishing  such  an 
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article  ridiculing  the  Jewish  or  Mus- 
lim faiths  and  listen  to  the  response! 

I  am  outraged  and,  of  course,  will 
never  permit  your  magazine  in  my 
home  or  waiting  room  again. 

Stuart  T.  Ross,  M.D. 
East  Williston,  N.Y. 

In  the  wake  of  the  controversy  over 
Salman  Rushdie's  novel  The  Satanii 
Verses,  it  was  prudent  that  no  one 
individual  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  April  forum.  Nonetheless,  Lew  is 
Lapham  should  probably  be  on  his 
guard. 

The  circulation  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine would  certainly  rise  it  some  fun- 
damentalist preacher  put  out  a  "hit" 
contract.  But,  of  course,  your  forum 
merely  takes  what  television  evange- 
lists do  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

William  M.  WUkerson 
Florida  City,  Fla. 

Your  attempt  to  package  Christ's 
Second  Coming — including  a  media 


strategy ,  a  sixty  -second  commercial,  a 
book  tie-in,  etc. — shows  that  a  num- 
ber of  problems  are  beyond  even  the 
abilities  of  your  assembled  image  ad- 
visers. 

Most  obvious  is  the  lack  of  continu- 
ity— it's  as  if  each  of  your  advisers  is 
packaging  .1  different  Jesus.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Jesus  on  the  TV  commercial 
is  not  wearing  the  wardrobe  proposed 
by  the  fashion  designer.  Worse  yet, 
there  is  obvious  contusion  over 
whether  to  package  a  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Jesus.  At  least  the  authors 
of  the  Bible,  despite  their  own  differ- 
ences, presented  a  homogeneous  Jesus 
Christ. 

Also,  your  parody  lacks  one  essen- 
tial element:  .1  press  release.  Imagine 
the  excitement  if  one  newspaper 
could  claim  to  have  received  the  first 
news  leak  from  Heaven? 

To  fill  this  obvious  need,  I  offer  the 
following  press  release.  But  unlike 
your  forum,  my  contribution  is  not 
designed  to  win  converts.  In  life,  Jesus 
Christ  never  won  over  public  opin- 
ion. The  public  killed  Him.  Only 


.itter  I  lis  Resurrection — probably 
most  significant  event  in  history 
a  few  followers  gain  enough  cou 
t'  1  spread  the  gospel. 

For  Immediate  Release: 
Heaven,  June  1,  1989 

God,  known  Creator  of  the 
verse  and  all  life  on  planet  Earth 
day  reaffirmed  the  imminent  retu 
Jesus  Christ. 

Citing  the  ancient  prophets 
signs  of  the  times,  God  stated,  ] 
been  telling  people  for  ages  that 
was  going  to  happen.  Well,  it'so: 
short  time  before  all  hell  bn 
[<  h  ise,  if  you'll  excuse  the  expressu 

"Some  of  my  best  advance  merj 
eluding  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  along 
my  protege  John,  who  wrote  the  | 
of  Revelation,  foretold  this  ev 
They  wrote  for  an  audience  of  < 
mon  folk,  not  for  the  religious  c 
who  claim  a  special  right  to  inte^ 
ration." 

Speaking  for  the  first  time  in  n^ 
two  thousand  years,  God  blasted 
man  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
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The  Compact  Edition  of 
The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 

for  $27.95  (Pub.  price  $195) 
"The  most  complete,  most  scholarly  dictio- 
nary of  the  English  language"—  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Through  photoreduction, 
the  original  13-volume  set  has  been  repro- 
duced in  this  two- volume  Compact  Edition.  A 
Bausch  &  Lomb  magnifying  glass  is  included. 


The  Times  Atlas  of  the  World 
Seventh  Comprehensive  Edition 

for  $29.95  (Pub.  price  $149.95) 
"The  best  atlas  now  available  in  English."— The  New 
York  Times.  The  only  atlas  printed  in  8  colors  for  clear 
reading  of  geographic  and  political  features.  This  vol- 
ume contains  292  pages  of  color  maps  and  a  277-page 
index  with  over  200,000  entries  which  include  longi- 
tude and  latitude— a  feature  not  offered  in  other 
atlases.  Size:  18"  x  12"  Pages:  520. 


Shakespeare: 
6  Great  Tragedie 
for  $19.95 

(List  prices  total  $179.6 
Book-of-the-Month  is  pr< 
present  6  of  Shakespeare's  g 
tragedies:  Hamlet.  King 
Macbeth.  Othello,  Romeo  ant 
and  Julius  Caesar.  Paul  Sc 
Ralph  Richardson,  Albert  1 
Dame  Edith  Evans,  Claire  f' 
John  Mills  and  many  m 
England's  most  gifted  Shakesp1 
actors  perform  memoral 
complete  readings  of  eac 
17  cassettes  in  all. 


'ho  claim  to  talk  with  Him  and 
<  on  His  behalf.  "No,  1  don't 
k  to  grown  men  who  hide  in 
ts  while  begging  for  money  over 
television,"  God  stated.  "Like- 
nobody  speaks  ex  cathedra  for 
If  you  want  to  know  what  I  think, 
ead  the  Bible." 

iftening  His  tone,  God  outlined 
reasons  for  the  return  of  Jesus 
st.  "My  disciple  Timothy  ex- 
ed  the  first  and  most  important 
■n  when  he  wrote,  'Christ  Jesus 
!  into  the  world  to  save  sinners'  (I 
)thy  1:15).  My  return,  in  the  per- 
if  Jesus  Christ,  will  mark  the  final 
ry  over  sin. 
w  dso,  the  entire  religious  scene  is 
if  whack.  Religion  really  is  an 
e.  I  knew  that  the  modern-day 
i,sees  would  substitute  their  per- 
:  ambitions  for  My  love.  I  create 
ie,  not  big  churches  and  institu- 
.  That's  why  I  had  John  write  in 
k>ok  of  Revelation,  'I  will  spew 
out  of  my  mouth'  (3:16).  I  was 
ring  to  modern  religion, 
mi  inally,"  stated  God,  "there  are 


too  many  writers  doing  parodies  of  My 
Son's  return.  Some  actually  think  the 
return  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  subject  of 
humor.  I'll  forgive  them.  1  just  hope 
they  trust  Jesus  for  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins  before  He  comes  back." 

Peter  T.  Burchard 
Hoffman  Estates,  111. 

My  problem  with  your  forum  on 
Christ's  Second  Coming  isn't  about 
taste — good  or  bad.  My  problem  is 
that  the  forum  was  half-baked.  Any 
fourth-rate  RR.  person  knows  that 
the  Second  Coming  must  conclude 
with  the  announcement  of  the  Third. 

Tom  Couchman 
Dallas 

I  read  the  April  forum  on  the  sub- 
way and  made  a  spectacle  of  myself  by 
laughing  out  loud. 

I  noticed,  however,  a  curious  com- 
patibility between  the  major  premise 
of  the  forum  and  the  position  on  the 
reappearance  of  Christ  held  by  Share 


International,  the  magazine  where  I 
am  an  editor.  We  contend  that  a  great 
spiritual  teacher  now  living  in  the 
Asian  community  of  London  is,  in 
fact,  not  only  Christ,  but  simulta- 
neously the  Messiah,  the  Imam 
Madhi,  the  Fifth  Buddha,  and 
Krishna.  That  belief,  you'll  be  re- 
lieved to  know,  is  not  what  I  take  to 
he  the  compatible  point  with  Harper's 
Magazine.  But  our  magazine  has  as- 
serted for  years  that  the  media's  re- 
sponse to  the  Second  Coming  is  the 
key  to  its  impact  on  the  world.  Inevi- 
tably, it  is  the  media  that  will  present 
this  figure  to  the  world  when  He 
comes.  No  other  institution  could  get 
that  job  done. 

Carrol  Joy 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Civilization  Meltdown 

Leon  Bing  discovers  a  gold  mine  of 
gangbanger  philosophy  in  the  forum 
discussion  of  "gangology"  ["When 
You're  a  Crip  (or  a  Blood),"  March]. 
But  whether  the  roundtable  discus- 


ry  of  Civilization  by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant  for  $29-95  (Pub.  prices  total  $335.45) 


t  half  a  century  Will  and  Ariel  Durant 
continuity  of  world  history— the  reli- 

)hilosophies,  the  political  and  economic 
arts  and  sciences,  the  customs  and 


conquests— to  show  the  foundations  of  society 
today.  A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  exclusive  for 
almost  50  years,  the  Durant s'  illustrate 
work  is  history  come  alive. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy 

for  $24.95  (Pub.  price  $225) 
Regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  ency- 
clopedia of  philosophy  ever  published,  this 
superb  set— compiled  in  collaboration  with 
the  world's  foremost  philosophers  -encom- 
passes aspects  of  ancient,  medieval,  modern, 
Eastern  and  Western  thought., 


ut  Membership.  As  a  member  you  will  receive 
ff-the-Month  Club  Newsr*}  15  times  a  year  (about 
weeks).  Every  issue  reviews  a  Selection  and 
i  125  other  books,  which  are  carefully  chosen  by 
s.  If  you  want  the  Selection,  do  nothing.  It  wil 


Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Inc.,  HO.  Box  8803,  Can 


Check  one  box  only. 


ks— or  no  book  at  all— indicate  your  decision  on 
Form  and  return  it  by  the  specified  date.  Return 
If  the  News  is  delayed  and  you  receive  the 
without  having  had  10  days  to  notify  us,  you  may 
for  credit.  Cancellations:  Membership  may  be 
led,  either  by  you  or  by  the  Club,  at  any  time 
have  bought  4  additional  books.  Join  today.  With 
id  choices  like  these,  Book-of-the-Month  Club  is 
>k  lovers  belong. 
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923.  Shakespeare 
(17  cassettes)  $19.95 

905.  Compact 
OKI)  $27.95 

946.  Times  Atlas 
of  the  World  $29.95 

913.  The  Storv 
of  Civ.  $29.95 
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Prices : 


SPONSORED  BY 
THE  NATIONAL 
TRUST  FOR 
HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


LEARN  HOW 
TO  SAVE 
THE  LAND 
YOU  LOVE. 


I  agree  with  Stewart  Idall  that  each  gener- 
ation has  its  own  rendezvous  with  the  land, 
its  own  opportunity  to  make  history  by  tre- 
ating life-giving  environments  tor  its  chil 
dren  "  I  want  to  order  the  only  complete 
handbook  tor  preserving  our  rural  heritage 

Please  send  me  Swing  America's 
Countryside 

  paperback  copy  for  116.95  |STSAP| 

  hardcover  copy  for  M2  SO  [STSA) 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed  (Add 
$2  0(>  postage  Maryland  residents,  add  S% 
sales  tax.) 

bill  my  □  MasterCard  or  □  Visa 

Acct.  #  Hxp   

Name  

Wdrt  ss  -  . 


<  it\  Mate  Zip  

Send  ibis  coupon  c>  701  Wesi  40th  street 
Suite  275,  Baltimore.  Maryland  21211,  or 
call  toll  tr<  <  1-800-537-JHUP.  If  not  satis 
lied,  you  may  return  book  within  10  days 
tor  a  refund 
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A  GUIDE  TO 

RURAL  CONSERVATION 


Samuel  N.  Stokes 
A.  Elizabeth  Watson 
Genevieve  P.  Keller 
J.  Timothy  Keller 
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An  almost  unbelievable  offer— but  there  is  a  reason! 

Why  would  Haverhills 
"sell"  this  RZ-1927 


Mini-Torch  for 


•  The  RZ-1927 
is  attractively 

Dual  Fluorescent     ;  ;  ^ 

Comes  with  a  flip-easel 
stand  and  a  clip-on 

m      a  - e%tz  *  lanyard  for  easy  carrying. 

only  >t252 

*But  read  the  ad  for  an  even  more  astonishing  deal! 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  national  mail-order  houses. 
In  order  to  make  our  operation  even  more  efficient, 
we  need  to  increase  our  customer  file  by  at  least  25,000  names 
per  month.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  irresistible 
offers  of  quality  merchandise.  As  the  Godfather  put  it,  "an 
offer  you  can't  refuse."  The  RZ-1927  Dual  fluorescent  Mini- 
Torch  is  one  of  these. 

The  RZ-1927  is  a  little  marvel  of  lighting  engineering  and 
design.  It  is  only  6"  long  and  easily  slips  in  your  pocket, 
purse  or  glove  compartment.  Yet  the  fluorescent  tube  pro- 
vides soft,  diffused  illumination  for  a  small  room  or  a  tent, 
and  broad-beam  light  that  is  safest  and  most  practical  for 
walking  in  dark  places,  for  making  repairs  at  night,  and  for 
scores  of  other  uses.  Anytime  you  wish,  you  can  switch  from 
the  "fluorescent"  to  the  "incandescent"  mode.  It  yields  a 
piercing  mini-beam  with  hi-contrast  light  right  to  where  you 
want  it.  The  RZ-1927  is  powered  by  four  "AA"  cells  (not  included).  It  has  a  flip-easel  stand 
for  convenient  stationary  lighting  and  comes  with  a  clip-on  lanyard  for  easy  carrying. 

We  import  the  RZ-1927  directly  and  in  container  quantities  andean  offer  it  at  the  nard- 
to-believe  $12.95  list  builder  price.  But  we  have  an  even  more  astonishing  deal:  Buy  two 
for  $25.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments — absolutely  FREE! 

With  this  offer,  only  mail  orders  accompanied  by  check  or 
money  order  can  be  accepted  (no  phone,  no  charge!).  Please 
write  your  name  and  adaress  on  a  sheet  of  paper;  also  write 
"Code  E947  ."  Tell  us  how  many  RZ-1927's  you  want  and  in- 
clude $2.95  for  one  and  $5.90  for  three  RZ-2927's  for  postage 
and  insurance  (plus  sales  tax  for  CA  delivery).  Take  advantage 
of  this  outstanding  offer  while  it  is  available.  Mail  to  — ♦ 


131  Townsend  Street. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
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do  not  allow  for  the  return  of 
ain  skeletal  remains,  I  propose 
the  United  States  create  a  Na- 
al  Indian  Cemetery  located  west 
ie  Mississippi,  in  which  "uniden- 
d"  remains  could  be  interred, 
s,  these  remains  could  be  shown 
same  respect  given  to  the  remains 
ed  at  the  Custer  Battlefield  Na- 
al  Monument  in  Crow  Agency, 
nana. 

>oss 

Jose,  Calif. 

is  very  nice  of  Robert  McCor- 
<;  Adams  and  the  Smithsonian — 
hty  white,  as  the  saying  goes — to 
<  with  the  Oglala  Sioux  in  trying 
lentify  the  remains  of  tribal  mem- 
However,  it  is  not  the  Oglala 
ix,  or  any  other  Native  American 
who  need  to  explain  or  prove 
hing.  It  is  Adams  who  should  ex- 
n  why  the  Smithsonian  is  in  pos- 
on  of  identifiable  remains  in  the 
place. 


Ida  A.  Caggiano 
Francisco 

itimental  Education 

:ompliment  Lewis  H.  Lapham  for 
icuity  in  his  scathing  indictment 
J'[  ie  current  state  of  American  high- 
-  ducation  ["Multiple  Choice," 
fch].  As  a  university  student,  I 
t  agree,  unfortunately,  with 
lam's  characterization  of  the  uni- 
ity  as  a  mere  stopover  where  one 
lires  "the  keys  to  the  commercial 
dom."  This  view  is  held  by  most 
rican  students.  Yet  one  should 
dismiss  an  entire  generation,  be- 
e  each  year  a  passionate  minority 
udents  arrive  at  their  universities 
ager  anticipation  of  intellectual 
ulation. 

it  a  university  can  be  successful 
insofar  as  its  students  maintain  a 
desire  to  learn.  A  professor's  in- 
ition  has  its  limits.  Indeed,  as 
lam  notes,  only  a  reordering  of 
society's  distorted  priorities  will 
11  in  students  an  authentic  desire 
'  arn.  One's  education,  after  all,  is 
what  one  makes  of  it. 

cer  E.  Ante 
mington,  Ind. 
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Waxing  Canadian 

It  is  perhaps  a  tad  un-Canadian  to 
wax  poetic  about  patriotism.  After 
all,  we  are  an  unassuming  nation  of  30 
million  or  so  people;  we  do  not  swear 
by  our  Constitution,  nor  have  we 
made  our  flag  a  religious  icon.  We  are 
not  fond  of  notions  of  nationalism, 
Manifest  Destiny,  or  other  such  non- 
sense. 

We  do,  nonetheless,  possess  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  national  pride — how- 
ever minuscule  it  might  seem  by 
American  standards.  We  love  our 
country.  We  do  not  like  to  be 
mocked. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
read — with  utter  astonishment,  tru- 
ly— two  letters  in  the  March  issue  by 
Americans  responding  to  Robertson 
Davies's  essay  ["Signing  Away  Can- 
ada's Soul,"  January].  It  is  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  these  letters 
were  grossly  offensive  and  breathtak- 
ingly  stupid. 

The  first  writer  informs  us  that 
Canadians  "enjoy  a  patriotism  of  con- 
venience when  they  boast  about  such 
achievements  as  their  national  health 
system — something  they  can  afford 
because  America  pays  the  political 
and  economic  price  for  the  defense  of 
the  free  world." 

The  second  correspondent  writes 
that  "the  obscurity  of  Canada's  soul  is 
not  the  fault  of  American  culture  but 
the  result  of  Canada's  inability  to  ac- 
quire a  national  spirit  through  some 
galvanizing,  historic  act." 

These  writers  have  fallen  prey  to  a 
time-honored  and  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  everybody  on  this  planet 
wants  to  be  an  American. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I,  for  one,  do 
not.  I  do  not,  for  example,  want  to  see 
my  country  fund  secret  wars  in  other 
nations.  I  do  not  want  to  see  liberal- 
ism accorded  the  status  of  political 
leprosy.  And  many  of  my  countrymen 
feel  similarly. 

For  the  most  part,  Canadians  like 
Americans  very  much.  You  are  a 
friendly,  gregarious  people.  You  occu- 
py a  land  that  is  a  nice  place  to  visit, 
but — to  put  a  fine  point  on  if — not 
too  many  of  us  would  want  to  live 
there . 

Warren  Kinsella 
Ottawa,  Canada 


The  King  Of  The  One-Liners! 

Henny 
Youngman 


Henny  Youngman's 


"10,000 
Of  My 
Greatest 
Lines  For 

Every 
Occasion! 


The  Greatest  Collection  Ever  Of  One- 
Liners . . .  Wisecracks . . .  Insults . . . 
Introductions . . .  Retorts . . .  Jokes 
. . .  Ice-Melters  . . .  Conversation- 
Starters  . . .  Speech-Warmers . . . 
And  Just  Plain  Superb  Comedy! 


This  is  the  book  the  toastmasters  use  .  .  .  the 
emcees  ...  the  speech-makers  ...  the  people 
who  entertain.  And  if  you  have  ever  wished 
you  could  think  of  something  really  clever  to 
say,  if  you  ever  have  wanted  to  put  more  sparkle 
into  your  conversation,  to  make  people  laugh, 
to  spread  a  little  sunshine  and  fun  .  .  .  or  even 
to  find  the  perfect  put  down  .  .  .  this  book  is 
for  you. 

".  .  .  Speaking  of  books,  I  just  had  to  pay 
$25  to  get  my  library  card  back.  I  didn't 
return  the  librarian  for  two  months!" 
60  YEARS  OF  HENNY'S  BEST  MATERIAL 

This  may  just  be  the  funniest  book  ever  writ- 
ten. There  are  one-liners  for  every  occasion. 
You  get  dozens  of  categories,  everything  from 
Sports  to  Marriage  .  .  .  Lawyers  to  Doctors  .  .  . 
"Doctors?  I  know  a  surgeon  whose 
card  reads,  'May  I  Cut  In?'  " 
And,  of  course,  husband  and  wife  jokes: 
"My  wife  went  to  the  beauty  parlor 
and  stayed  four  hours.  And  that  was 
just  for  the  estimate." 
This  book  will  make  you  laugh  so  much  you 
can  stop  going  to  your  psychiatrist. 

"Psychiatrist?  I  went  to  one  who  told  me 
I  was  crazy.  I  said  I  wanted  another  opin- 
ion. He  said,  'O.K.,  you're  ugly  too!'  " 
MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  DEL1GHTE5) 
NOT  IN  STORES       MAiL  COUPON  TODAY 

no-km  coupon 


BALLYMOTE  BOOKS,  Depl.  NN-©!»69 
352  Evelyn  St,  P.O.  Box  989» 
Paramiis.  NJ  07653-0989 
YES,  reserve  my  copy  of  HENNY  YOUNG- 
MAN'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ONE-LINERS 
for  me  to  preview 
at  your  special  P-  . 

available.  ( underssand  thai  I  may  return  tiie  boo* 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  znd  receive  a  full  re- 
fund. (MY  Res.  please  add  sales  tax.) 

□  |  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $15  95  plus 
$1.50  pslg.  &  hail  payable  to  Ballymote  Books. 

□  CHARGE '  IT!  D  VISA  D  MasterCard 


...  20  days  without  obligation 
publication  price  as  soon  as 
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NOTEBOOK 

Belles  lettres 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapharri 


K  ,  the  publisher,  trying  to  be  criti- 
cal, talks  about  books  pretty  much  as  a 
washerwoman  would  about  Niagara 
Falls  or  a  poulterer  about  a  phoenix. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe 


A.  or  some  years  now  the  big  publish- 
ing syndicates  have  been  playing  a 
game  not  unlike  Monopoly  or  musical 
chairs.  At  least  once  a  season  two  or 
three  of  the  smaller  publishers  discov- 
er that  they  have  been  sold  (like  an- 
tique silver  or  African  ivory)  to 
Rupert  Murdoch,  the  Bertelsmann 
Verlag,  or  Time  Inc.  Although  1  had 
been  reading  the  reports  with  the  re- 
spectful attention  owed  to  large  sums 
of  money  making  a  stately  progress 
across  the  pages  of  the  newspapers,  I 
didn't  appreciate  the  consequences  of 
these  events  until,  last  Tuesday  in  an 
Italian  restaurant  on  West  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  I  saw  poor  Hastings  scribbling 
diagrams  on  a  tablecloth.  Earlier  that 
morning  he  had  asked  me  to  meet  him 
for  a  late  lunch,  and  by  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  which  was  one  of  poorly  sup- 
pressed panic,  I  understood  that  we 
weren't  going  to  talk  about  the  youth 
and  early  sorrows  of  either  Goethe  or 
Joyce. 

Hastings  looked  even  worse  than  1 
had  expected.  He  is  a  large  and  ordi- 
narily optimistic  man,  subject  to  pas- 
sionate enthusiasms  (for  a  promising 
novelist,  an  obscure  poet,  or  a  new 
book  of  Czechoslovakian  stories), 
given  to  wearing  the  same  rumpled 
tweed  suit  for  weeks  on  end,  constant- 
ly rummaging  through  his  pockets  for 
a  stray  pencil.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  content  to  work  as  a  senior  edi- 
tor for  one  of  the  city's  most  eminent 
publishing  houses,  and  for  twenty 
years  he  has  been  telling  anybody  who 


would  listen  to  him  that  the  long- 
awaited  revival  of  American  litera- 
ture was  about  to  astonish  the  world 
with  its  brilliance.  At  innumerable 
conferences,  he  could  be  counted 
upon  to  appear  as  a  bringer  of  good 
news,  almost  always  carrying  a  boxed 
manuscript  in  which,  so  he  said,  he 
had  discovered  the  portents  of  genius. 

But  on  Tuesday  Hastings  had  the 
furtive  look  of  a  man  no  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  the  police. 
He  seemed  somehow  smaller  than 
usual,  smaller  and  quieter  and  much 
too  carefully  dressed,  as  if  he  had 
thought  to  disguise  himself  in  the 
cloak  of  corporate  rectitude.  Seated  at 
a  corner  table,  pouring  gin  into  his 
coffee  and  smoking  too  many  ciga- 
rettes, Hastings  was  attempting  to 
draw  the  organizational  chart  of  the 
conglomerate  that  had  bought  his  im- 
print for  a  price  said  to  exceed  the 
gross  national  product  of  Peru. 

"1  don't  know  which  one  of  the  di- 
visions owns  me,"  he  said.  "I've  been 
to  nineteen  meetings  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  but  I  still  don't  know  which  of 
the  voices  in  the  room  is  the  one  that 
sings  the  melody." 

He  had  been  told  to  acquire  manu- 
scripts that  stood  at  least  a  three-to- 
one  chance  of  arriving  on  the  best- 
seller lists  (in  Publishers  Weekly  as  well 
as  the  New  York  Times),  and  the  in- 
struction had  cast  him  into  the  void 
of  existential  doubt  that  he  previous- 
ly had  associated  with  the  writings  of 
Albert  Camus  or  T.  Coraghessan 
Boyle.  His  new  editor-in-chief  was 
a  woman  who  used  to  decorate 
department-store  windows.  Books 
priced  at  $24-95  she  construed  as  lux- 
ury goods  meant  to  be  carried  to  the 
beach  with  the  Bain  de  Soleil  or 
placed  gracefully  on  glass  tables  with 


the  flowers  and  the  enameled  s 
boxes.  To  the  best  of  his  know 
she  had  never  read  any  book 
couldn't  be  mistaken  for  a  cata 
or  a  travel  brochure. 

"But  if  I  don't  come  up  with  & 
thing  by  Friday  afternoon  at 
o'clock,"  he  said,  "I'll  know 
Beckett  was  trying  to  say  in  W< 
for  Godot." 

He  had  composed  a  preliminar 
of  titles,  but  he  wanted  the  bene 
a  second  opinion  before  presenti 
to  his  board  of  examiners.  With  a 
of  apology  and  embarrassment 
plaining  that  he  still  had  daught- 
college  and  a  mortgage  on  the  h 
in  Putnam  County,  he  handed 
typescript  so  heavily  marked  up 
changes  and  crossings  out  th 
looked  like  the  first  draft  of  a  ly 
Dylan  Thomas.  As  follows: 

1 .  The  Priapus  File:  Case  his 
of  the  twenty-five  most  depravec 
and  women  in  the  annals  of 
choanalysis.  Foreword  by  Dom 
Dunne  or  the  editors  of  Vogue. 

2.  The  Third  World  Diet: 
recipes,  with  results  proven  by  th 
perience  of  people  starving  in 
Mexico,    Mozambique,  and 
Sudan. 

3.  Aladdin's  Lamp:  The  on 
only  true  secret  of  investing  ir 
stock  market,  by  Ivan  Boesky  o 
chael  Milken.  Complete  with 
pages  of  graphs  and  a  list  of  comp 
criminal  lawyers. 

4-  Jane  Fonda's  Book  of  Pets 
Fonda's  Book  of  Guerrilla  Wa 
]ane  Fonda's  Book  of  Antique  Ca 

5.  My  Funny  Valentine:  Th 
ters  and  diaries  of  Al  Capone. 

6.  Geopolitics  Made  Simpl 
portfolio  of  maps,  together  w 
glossary  of  terms  ("detente,"  "wii 
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vulnerability,"  "hegemony,"  "arc 
risis,"  etc.)-  Introduction  by  fbr- 
•  president  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

7.  The  Last  Berwick:  A  long  novel 
against  the  vivid  pageantry  of  the 
ory  of  the  world.  The  author,  pref- 
ily  an  attractive  woman  (for  the 
tograph  on  the  dust  jacket),  be- 
!>  the  chronicle  of  the  Berwick  fam- 
it  the  Battle  of  Troy. 

8.  More  for  Me:  An  anthology  of 
about  how  and  where  to  buy  any- 
lg  and  everything.  Entries  ar- 
;ed  alphabetically  by  commodity 
ots,  bread,  chinoiserie,  debu- 
ses, etc.).  Commentary  by  Tom 

ife. 

The  250-Minute  Orgasm:  An- 
t  Hindu  techniques  discovered  in 
carvings  on  a  wall  in  Khajuraho. 
fled  after  years  of  painstaking  experi- 
,ts  by  a  board  of  medical  authorities 
lected  with  the  Beverly  Hills  In- 
stitute for  Creative  Human 
Relations.  Illustrated. 
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le  I  was  reading  the  list,  Has- 
■i  stared  at  me  with  an  expression 
:ute  anxiety.  I  knew  what  it  had 
him  to  compose  the  list,  and  I 
ed  that  I  could  have  spared  him 
oain  of  criticism.  I  didn't  have  the 
t  to  tell  him  that  he  was  about 
years  behind  the  trends,  that  no 
-  wanted  to  hear  any  more  disqui- 
\  news  about  money  or  war  or  sex. 
buyers  of  books  at  $24.95  a  copy 
ed  to  applaud  the  excitements  of 
ing  and  contemplate  the  stillness 
rdens. 

t's  not  a  bad  list,  Hastings,"  I 
"Certainly  you're  on  the  right 
.  But  the  conceptions  are  still 
iterary,  and  you  haven't  got  a 
;  of  what  is  truly  commercial. 
*e's  no  Hollywood  book;  no  life  of 
nothing  about  sports  or  Elvis  or 
odiac;  no  sensational  murder;  no 
i  to  a  healthful  and  happy  di- 
e;  not  enough  celebrities." 
e  continued  the  conversation  for 
her  hour  or  so,  but  Hastings 
in't  fix  his  attention  on  what  was 
I  said.  He  drank  a  fourth  and  fifth 
>ler  of  gin  and  began  to  talk  about 
ig  up  a  career  as  a  trainer  of  per- 
ing  elephants.  He  had  always 
fond  of  the  circus,  he  said,  and 
an  animal  act  you  knew  where 
stood  with  the  crowd.  ■ 


GUIDED  INDEPENDENT 
STUDY  PROGRAM 

IBachelor,  Master,  Doctorate 

Business  Administration  -  Engineering 
Education -Health  Svcs.  Mgmt. 

These  specialized  degree  programs  are 
designed  tor  active  professional  administra- 
tors and  managers  who  want  to  enhance 
their  career  positions  through  our  GUIDED 
INDEPENDENT  STUDY  PROGRAMS  (GISP). 
College  credit  for  work  experience.  Studies 
build  upon  experience  related  to  your  career 
No  classes,  seminars  or  residency.  For  a 
i-cost  evaluation  send  resume,  or  call 

(213)  645-3636 
5777  W.  Century  Blvd. 

Suits  605, 
Dept. 93 
Los  Angeles, 
CA  90045  J 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 

Kindergarten  through  8th  Grade. 
High-quality  home  study  courses  developed  by 
certified  teachers  at  outstanding  private  school. 
Horn?  is  your  classroom,  you  are  the  teacher. 
Success  is  easy  with  step-by-step  instructions.  No 
prior  experience  required.  Start  any  time.  Transfer 
to  other  schools.  All  materials  included.  350,000 
student  users  in  over  80  years.  Equal  opportunity. 
Write  or  call  for  free  catalog. 

Calvert  W  School 

Established  1897     ^  f301)  243-6030 

Dept.  HPS69,  Tuscany  Rd..  Baltimore.  MD  21210 


College... 
Like  You 
Never  Thought 
It  Could  Be. 

■  Alternative  degree  programs 
for  adults. 

■  B.A.  (short  residency). 

■  M.A.  (brief  regional  meetings). 

■  Self-directed,  self-designed 
independent  study. 

■  Expert  faculty. 

■  Credit  for  life  experience. 

■  ACCREDITED,  financial  aid 
available. 

An  academic  schedule  that  fits 
your  schedule! 


ONLY  THE  VIRGIN  GRAr 


Vermont  College 

of  Norwich  University 

Box  606,  .Montpelier,  VT  05602 
(802)  223-8701 


THERE 

ARE  THREE  THINGS 
EVERYONE 
SHOULD  READ 
BEFORE  ENTERING 
COLLEGE: 

PLATO'S  REPUBLIC, 

THE  COMPLETE  WORK 
OF  ARISTOTLE; 

AND  THIS  AD. 

Not  so  fast. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  away  with  ignoring  the  first  two  works  and  get  right  in 
this  ad,  stop.  Rip  this  page  out  and  stick  it  in  your  sock  drawer. 

Don't  read  this  ad  until  you've  first  savoured  Plato.  And  discovered  Aristotle,  if  t 
the  complete  works  at  least  the  incomplete  collection,  maybe  the  Ethics  or  the  Polit 

Then  youll  be  able  to  deal  with  the  Madison  Avenue  manipulators  who  market ; 
universities  the  same  way  they  market  sausages  or  deodorant  soap. 

Your  mind  will  then  be  keen  enough  to  dismiss  the  vapid  slogans  that  university 1 
marketers  conjure  up  to  attract  you,  the  consumers,  who  enter  the  education  mar|  I 
ketplace  each  spring.  Slogans  also  designed  to  soothe  parents  whose  checks  enter  ft 
universities'  treasuries  each  autumn. 

(Used  to  be  a  school's  slogan  would  be  a  nice  Latin  phrase  such  as  lux  et  veritcuc 
semper  paratus  or  lit  omnes  te  cognoscant.  Now  we  get  corporate  gobbledygook  lib: 
People  making  successful  people  ever  more  successful,  successfully). 

If  you're  heading  for  business  school,  for  example,  youll  not  only  note  the  obvicis 
how  many  successful  graduates  in  all  fields  that  Adelphi  can  point  to.  Youll  also  ins 
tigate  what  you  can  learn  at  Adelphi  besides  LIFO,  FIFO,  and  the  other  Principles  (f 
Accounting.  What  is  it  that  a  liberal  arts  environment  imparts  that  a  trade  school  car^ 


The  same  is  true  of  the  psychology  student  or  the  communications  major  Or  the 
-e-law  and  pre-med  students  who  are,  after  all,  students  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
spectively. 

When  you  visit  our  school,  ask  to  see  a  dean,  even  the  President.  (The  President  of 
delphi  still  teaches  his  philosophy  class  every  Thursday  at  5:10  PM.  If  you  drop  in 
ith  an  inquiring  mind,  hell  welcome  you,  albeit  argumentatively). 

The  premise  of  Adelphi  is  that  all  students  (whether  of  nursing,  psychology,  busi- 
es, the  humanities,  the  physical  sciences,  education,  the  fine  arts)  deserve  the 
oportunity  to  enrich  themselves  by  exposure  to  ideas. 

Now:  will  your  day-to-day  involvement  in  those  ideas  make  you  a  better  investment 
inker?  Or  social  worker?  Or  lawyer?  Or  high  school  teacher?  Or  nurse?  Or  states- 
lan?  Or  accountant?  Or  psychologist?  Or  doctor?  Does  a  liberal  education  make  a 
Ifference  in  one's  ability  to  make  a  living  in  20th  Century  America,  not  to  mention 
,st  Century  America? 
Yes.  And  we  believe  a  profound  difference.  It  has  done  that  for  2500  years  in  every 
»rner  of  the  world.  It  will  be  no  less  efficacious  today  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in 
te  United  States,  on  Long  Island  45  minutes  from  Manhattan  and  a  five-block  stroll 
jbm  the  Nassau  Boulevard  station  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 

Now  that  you've  removed  this  ad  from  your  sock  drawer,  there  are  three  more 
lings  to  do  before  entering  college.  One,  give  us  a  call.  Two,  read  our  publications 

■C*£{z^  Adelphi  University 

jjjid  say  hello.  Garden  City,  New  York  1 1530.  (516)  663-1 100. 

For  application  materials  and  a  video,  write  or  call. 
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Seat  of  grandeur. 


For  gift  delivery  of  Grand  Marnier'  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-243-3787 
Product  ol  France  Made  with  fine  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/vol  (80  proof),  c  1989  Carillon  Importers.  Ltd  .  Teaneck.  NJ. 
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Percentage  of  all  oil  spilled  in  tanker  accidents  during  the  past  year  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  Exxon  spill  :  8 
Percentage  of  all  oil  released  into  the  world's  oceans  last  year  that  was  the  result  of  "routine  operations"  :  33 
Pounds  of  industrial  chemicals  legally  released  into  U.S.  waters  each  year,  according  to  the  EPA  :  9,700,000,000 
vnnual  per  capita  mushroom  consumption  the  EPA  assumes  in  determining  acceptable  pesticide  levels,  in  pounds  :  1.2 
Annual  per  capita  mushroom  consumption,  according  to  the  Depattment  of  Agriculture,  in  pounds  :  3.7 
Percentage  change,  since  1945,  in  the  portion  of  U.S.  crops  lost  to  insects  :  +86 
Percentage  change,  since  1945,  in  the  amount  of  insecticide  used  on  U.S.  crops  :  +900 
Estimated  number  of  disposable  diapers  discarded  each  year  by  Americans  :  18,000,000,000 
Amount  Du  Pont  contributed  to  the  new  National  Plastic  Museum  in  Leominster,  Massachusetts  :  $50,000 
Distance,  in  yards,  from  Walden  Pond  that  developer  Mortimer  Zuckerman  plans  to  build  a  corporate  complex  :  700 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  live  within  15  minutes  of  their  best  friends  :  45 
Estimated  number  of  people  who  attended  the  National  Hobo  Convention  in  Britt,  Iowa,  last  year  :  15,000 
Ratio  of  the  U.S.  government's  budget  for  housing  to  its  budget  for  the  military  in  1980  %  1:5 

Ratio  today  :  1:31 

stimated  number  of  New  York  City  residents  temporarily  living  with  others  because  they  have  no  apartment  :  360,000 
Price  of  a  bullet-resistant  mink  coat  from  Juliana  Originals  in  New  York  City  :  $15,000 
Price  of  a  two-hour  walking  tour  of  famous  murder  sites  in  Manhattan,  given  by  Sidewalks  of  New  York  :  $10 
Estimated  1927  gross  income  of  Al  Capone,  in  1987  dollars  :  $600,000,000 
Amount  Michael  Milken  earned  in  1987  :  $550,000,000 
Back  taxes  owed  by  the  estate  of  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  according  to  the  IRS  :  $610,000,000 
Rank  of  the  Miami  Federal  Reserve,  among  all  Reserve  branches,  in  the  size  of  its  cash  surplus  in  1988  :  1 
Percentage  of  all  paper  money  in  the  United  States  that  contains  traces  of  cocaine  :  97 
Daily  wage  Exxon  paid  workers  in  Alaska  this  spring  to  scrub  oil  off  coastal  rocks  :  $234 
Daily  wage  a  French  company  paid  U.S.  volunteers  in  1988  to  pick  sprayed  crops  to  test  pesticides'  effects  :  $100 
Number  of  states  in  which  a  family  of  four  earning  less  than  $12,000  per  year  is  required  to  pay  income  tax:  28 
Percentage  of  American  Southerners  who  say  they  support  Roe  v.  Wade  :  53 
Chances  that  an  American  woman  will  have  an  abortion  in  her  lifetime  ;  1  in  2 
Percentage  of  American  fathers  who  say  that  they  should  share  childcare  equally  with  their  wives  :  74 

Percentage  who  say  that  they  do  :  1  3 
Price  of  a  baby-nursing  "Bonder  Vest"  for  fathers,  bottle  not  included  :  $19.95 

Number  of  12-year-olds  who  were  married  in  Kentucky  in  1987  :  5 
Percentage  increase  since  1983  in  U.S.  Catholic  pre-school  enrollment  I  144 
Average  ratio  of  students  to  teachers  in  an  American  public  school  classroom  in  19' 

Average  ratio  today  ;  18:1 
Estimated  number  of  languages  spoken  by  students  in  the  Los  Angeles  publi< 
Estimated  number  of  languages  spoken  in  Africa  :  1 ,01 
Government-approved  dowry  for  a  bride  in  Rwanda,  in  gai 
Number  of  African  cichlid  fish  killed  to  make  a  suit  worn  by  John  Cleese  in  a  \  i 

Maximum  voltage  of  an  Amazonian  electric  eel  ! 
World's  record  for  underwater  pogo-sticking  in  the  Amazi  >n,  ii 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  April  1989.  Sown  esea 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark 
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Fact:  The  UAW-GM  training  pro- 
gram is  now  the  largest  private 
educational  program  in  the  world. 

1989  Cadillac  Fleetwood  at  the  GM  Assembly 
Center  in  Orion  Township,  Michigan 


MARK  OF  EX 


Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile.  Buick,  Cadillac,  GM 


READINGS 


[Court  Document] 

SOLICITING  FOR 
THE  SECRET  WAR: 
A  CHRONICLE 


From  a  forty-two-page  document  submitted  April  6 
in  the  criminal  trial  of  Oliver  L.  North.  The  docu- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Justice  Department,  repre- 
sents a  distillation  of  still-classified  memorandums, 
letters,  and  reports  that  the  government  was  willing 
to  release  to  North's  lawyers.  His  lawyers  had 
sought  to  have  the  actual  classified  materials  intro- 
duced as  evidence,  but  the  government  would  not 
allow  it.  (Those  materials  had  themselves  been  win- 
nowed by  the  government  from  a  larger  number  of 
classified  documents  that  North's  defense  team  had 
requested. )  Before  the  document  was  read  in  federal 
district  court,  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  told  the 
members  of  the  jury  that  they  should  regard  the  in- 
formation as  "proven." 

Y 

A  ou  are  instructed  that  the  United  States  has 
admitted  for  purposes  of  this  trial  the  following 
facts  to  be  true: 

□  In  1983,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence (DC1)  William  J.  Casey  asked  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  if  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DoD)  could  obtain  infan- 
try weapons  that  Israel  had  confiscated  from 
PLO  forces.  Following  discussions  between  Maj. 
Gen.  Menachem  Meron  of  Israel  and  Ret.  Maj. 
Gen.  Richard  V.  Secord  of  the  United  States 
government  (USG),  Israel  secretly  provided 
several  hundred  tons  of  weapons  to  DoD  on  a 
grant  basis  in  May  1983.  This  was  known  as  Op- 
eration TIPPED  KETTLE.  In  February  1984,  the 
CIA  again  asked  DoD  if  it  could  obtain  addi- 
tional PLO  weapons  from  Israel  at  little  or  no 
cost  for  CIA  operational  use.  After  negotiations 
between  March  1984  and  July  1984,  Israel  se- 
cretly provided  the  additional  weapons  to  DoD 
in  Operation  TIPPED  KETTLE  II.  DoD  then  trans- 


ferred the  weapons  to  the  CIA.  Although  the 
CIA  advised  Congress  that  the  weapons  would 
be  used  for  various  purposes,  in  fact  many  of 
them  were  provided  to  the  Nicaraguan  Resis- 
tance as  appropriated  funds  ran  out.  (The  effort 
to  funnel  materiel  to  the  contras  at  a  time  when 
there  were  limits  on  the  amount  of  funds  the 
USG  could  spend  to  support  the  Resistance  also 
found  expression  in  1984  in  Project  ELEPHANT 
HERD,  under  which  the  CIA  was  to  stockpile 
weapons  and  materiel  provided  by  DoD  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  under  the  Economy  Act.) 
DoD  assured  Israel  that,  in  exchange  for  the 
weapons,  the  USG  would  be  as  flexible  as  possi- 
ble in  its  approach  to  Israeli  military  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  and  that  it  would  find  a  way  to 
compensate  Israel  for  its  assistance  within  the 
restraints  of  the  law  and  U.S.  policy. 

□  On  June  25,  1984,  the  National  Security 
Planning  Group  (NSPG) — including  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  Vice  President  George  Bush, 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger,  DCI  Casey,  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  Gen.  John  W.  Ves- 
seyjr.,  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  S.  Moreaujr.,  Coun- 
selor to  the  President  Edwin  Meese  111, 
National  Secretary  Adviser  Robert  C.  McFar- 
lane,  and  Deputy  National  .Security  Adviser 
Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  (among  oth- 
ers)— discussed  third  country  funding  for  the 
Resistance.  Casey  noted  that  the  CLA  c 
ered  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hot 
one  South  American  country  as  p 
of  support  for  the  Resistai  e  ■ 
the  USG  provide  Honduras  and 
with  increased  economi 

tive  for  them  to  assist  the  R<        tee.  {.Accord- 
ing to  the  minutes  of  that 
subsequently  introduce'  i 
North  trial,  Vice  Presi*  b 
anyone  object  to  the  Unit  i 
third  parties  to  pro\ ; 
nistas  under  r!  ,: 


might  come  up  is  if  the  United  States  were  to 
promise  to  give  these  third  parties  something  in 
return,  so  that  some  people  could  interpret  this 
as  some  kind  of  an  exchange."] 

□  In  mid-August  1984,  Adm.  Poindexter 
discussed  with  President  Reagan  and  others  a 
proposal  ascribed  to  Shultz  that  would  permit 
Congress  to  "wink"  at  lethal  support  for  the  Re- 
sistance. Under  Shultz's  plan,  the  USG  would 
supply  non-lethal  aid  directly  to  the  Resistance. 
The  USG  would  provide  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador, which  in  turn  would  provide  lethal  aid  to 
the  Resistance. 

□  In  late  summer  and  early  fall  1984,  CIA 
stations  reported  to  CIA  headquarters  concern- 
ing apparent  offers  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  (PRC)  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
Resistance. 

□  With  McFarlane's  approval,  Lt.  Col.  Oli- 
ver L.  North  had  met  with  a  senior  military  offi- 
cial of  the  PRC  in  a  meeting  arranged  with  the 


[Credit  Cards] 

CHAAARRRGE! 


These  credit  cards  are  available  to  military  personnel  un- 
der a  program  developed  recently  by  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service  ( AAFES)  in  conjunction  with 
Lomas  Bank  USA,  which  issues  the  cards.  The  AAFES 
operates  stores  on  U.S.  bases  around  the  world.  Lomas 
donates  a  portion  of  its  earnings  from  the  credit  cards  to 
the  military's  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  Fund. 


assistance  of  Dr.  Gaston  Sigur  Jr.  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  [NSC].  Lt.  Col.  North  told 
the  military  official  that  Nicaraguan  Resistance 
leader  Adolfo  Calero  would  agree  to  a  diplomat- 
ic concession  to  the  PRC  if  the  Resistance  pre- 
vailed in  Nicaragua.  Lt.  Col.  North  advised 
McFarlane  that  the  meetings  with  the  PRC  offi- 
cial were  likely  to  be  reported  in  FBI  channels. 
The  FBI  had  been  requested  to  make  no  distri- 
bution of  this  information  except  to  McFarlane. 
Lt.  Col.  North  asked  McFarlane  to  inform  FBI 
Director  William  H.  Webster  that  McFarlane 
had  endorsed  the  contact  with  the  Asian  official 
and  further  to  apprise  Webster  that  dissemina- 
tion of  intelligence  regarding  the  meeting  could 
jeopardize  the  operation. 

□  Gen.  Vessey  (CJCS)  followed  up  on  Lt. 
Col.  North's  approach  to  the  PRC  military  offi- 
cer. The  PRC  agreed  to  provide  anti-aircraft 
missiles  to  the  Resistance,  and  Gen.  Second 
consummated  the  transaction  and  arranged 
shipment  through  Guatemala.  The  CIA  report- 
ed the  derails  of  this  transaction  to  McFarlane. 

□  In  late  December  1984,  Lt.  Col.  North  ad- 
vised McFarlane  that  a  former  European  [offi- 
cial] had  reported  that  anti-aircraft  missiles 
might  be  available  in  a  South  American  country 
for  use  by  the  Resistance  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet-supplied HIND  attack  helicopters.  Calero 
had  discovered  that  although  the  South  Ameri- 
can country  had  the  missiles,  they  would  need  a 
European  country's  permission  for  their  transfer, 
since  the  missiles  initially  had  been  obtained 
from  the  European  country  [Great  Britain].  Lt. 
Col.  North  furnished  McFarlane  with  a  memo- 
randum to  the  President  recommending  that 
the  President  raise  the  anti-aircraft  missile  issue 
with  a  senior  government  official  from  the  Euro- 
pean country  [identified  in  a  subsequent  court 
document  as  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er]. The  memorandum  recommended  that  the 
President  offer  a  quiet  expression  of  USG 
thanks,  since  the  European  official  might  not  be 
fully  aware  of  the  constraints  Congress  had  im- 
posed upon  the  CIA  and  DoD  with  respect  to 
the  Resistance. 

□  In  early  February  1985,  Lt.  Col.  North  ad- 
vised McFarlane  that,  as  a  consequence  of  Ret. 
Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Singlaub's  recent  trip  [to 
Asia  to  raise  money  for  the  amtras],  both  the 
Taiwanese  and  the  South  Koreans  had  indicat- 
ed to  U.S.  officials  that  they  would  help  the 
Resistance. 

□  At  a  February  7,  1985,  meeting  of  the  Cri- 
sis Pre-Planning  Group  (CPPG)  attended  by 
Adm.  Poindexter,  Donald  Fortier  (NSC),  Ray 
Burghardt  (NSC),  Michael  Armacost  (Depart- 
ment of  State  [DoS]),  Fred  Ikle  (DoD),  Nestor 
Sanchez  (DoD),  Clair  George  (CIA),  Alan 
Fiers  (CIA),  Vice  Adm.  Moreau  (JCS),  and  Lt. 
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Col.  North,  among  others,  the  CPPG  princi- 
pals agreed  that  a  presidential  letter  should  be 
sent  to  President  Roberto  Suazo  Cordova  of 
Honduras,  and  [agreed]  to  provide  several  en- 
ticements to  Honduras  in  exchange  for  its  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance. 
These  enticements  included  expedited  delivery 
of  military  supplies  ordered  by  Honduras,  a 
phased  release  of  withheld  economic  assistance 
funds,  and  other  support.  The  CPPG  was  in 
agreement  that  transmission  of  the  letter  should 
be  closely  followed  by  the  visit  of  an  emissary 
who  would  verbally  brief  [the  Honduran  presi- 
dent on]  the  "conditions"  attached  to  the  expe- 
dited military  deliveries,  economic  assistance, 
and  other  support.  The  CPPG  did  not  wish  to 
include  this  detail  of  the  quid  pro  quo  arrange- 
ment in  written  correspondence. 

□  On  February  12,  1985,  North  proposed 
that  McFarlane  send  a  memo  to  Shultz,  Wein- 
berger, Casey,  and  Gen.  Vessey  informing  them 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  CPPG  that  expe- 
dited military  deliveries,  economic  funding,  and 
other  support  should  be  offered  as  an  incentive 
to  Honduras  for  its  continued  support  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistance.  The  memo  stated  that 
this  part  of  the  message  should  not  be  contained 
in  a  written  document  but  should  be  delivered 
verbally  by  a  discreet  emissary.  The  McFarlane 
memo  sought  approval  to  send  a  presidential 
letter  to  Suazo  through  an  emissary.  If  Shultz, 
Weinberger,  Casey,  and  Gen.  Vessey  agreed, 


then  President  Reagan's  letter  would  be  signed 
and  delivered  through  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Suazo,  and  a  USG  emissary  would  advise  Hon- 
duran officials  of  USG  expectations  concerning 
support  for  the  Resistance. 

□  On  February  19,  1985,  McFarlane  sent  a 
memorandum  to  President  Reagan  informing 
him  of  the  recommendation  of  the  CPPG  to 
provide  incentives  to  Honduras  so  that  it 
would  maintain  its  aid  to  the  Resistance.  The 
memorandum  described  each  of  the  agreed- 
upon  incentives.  It  further  recommended  a 
presidential  letter  to  the  leader  of  Honduras, 
to  be  delivered  by  an  emissary  who  would  very 
privately  explain  U.S.  criteria  for  the  expedit- 
ed economic  support,  security  assistance  de- 
liveries, and  other  support.  President  Reagan 
personally  authorized  the  entire  plan. 

□  Later  in  February  1985,  President  Rea- 
gan sent  the  agreed-upon  message  ti 

the  U.S.  ambassador.  Shortly  thereafter, 
McFarlane  sent  a  memorandum  to  Shuitz 
Weinberger,  Casey,  and  Gen.  Vessey  informing 
them  that  President  Reagan's  letter  had  been 
sent  and  proposing  steps  to  be  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  intent,  The  memorandum 
requested  DoD  vo  comra<  ■     ;   polite  <J  delivery 
of  military  items,  as  pre\  ;< 1  • 
sonally  authorized  by  Pn 
requested  necessary  do 
other  support  program*  to  i  >■ 

□  When  Vice  President  ftp*  met  with 
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[Contest  Winnets] 

SUFFERING  ARTISTS 


These  pictures  won  awards  in  the  "Migraine  Masterpieces"  competition,  sponsored  by  the  National  Headache  rou 
dation  ar\d  Wyeth-Ayerst  laboratories.  Entrants  were  asked  to  submit  artwork  depicting  wht.it  a  migraine  headac 
feels  like  to  them.  Above  is  Migraine  Five;  We're  in  Pain  (left),  by  Rick  Hutchinson,  and  The  Storm  Returns 
Thomas  Wood.  The  winning  entries  were  exhibited  at  the  Pyramid  Gallery  in  New  York  City  in  March. 


President  Suazo  [in  March  1985],  Bush  told 
Suazo  that  President  Reagan  had  directly  expe- 
dited delivery  of  U.S.  military  items  to  Hondu- 
ras. Vice  President  Bush  also  informed  Suazo 
that  President  Reagan  had  directed  that  cur- 
rently withheld  economic  assistance  for  Hondu- 
ras should  be  released;  that  the  United  States 
would  provide  from  its  own  military  stocks  criti- 
cal security  assistance  items  that  had  been  or- 
dered by  the  Honduran  armed  forces;  and  that 
several  security  programs  under  way  for  Hon- 
duran security  forces  would  be  enhanced. 

□  In  mid-March  1985,  at  a  meeting  with  Ca- 
sey and  Deputy  DCI  John  McMahon,  Sectetary 
of  Defense  Weinberger  stated  that  he  had  heard 
that  the  ambassador  of  Saudi  Arabia  had  ear- 
marked $25  million  for  the  control. 

□  At  a  meeting  in  late  March  1985  with 
McFarlane  and  McMahon,  Casey  expressed  his 
concern  that  the  administration  would  request 
authorization  from  Congress  only  for  non-lethal 
aid  to  the  Resistance  and  rely  on  third  countties 
to  supply  weapons  or  funds  for  weapons.  McFar- 
lane stated  that  he  would  take  the  issue  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  his  decision. 

□  In  mid-April  1985,  Lt.  Col.  North  advised 
McFarlane  that  the  Resistance  had  received  a 
total  of  $24.5  million  since  appropriated  funds 
had  run  out,  of  which  more  than  $17  million 
had  gone  for  arms,  munitions,  combat  oper- 
ations, and  combat-support  activities.  (This 
money  consisted  primarily  of  the  Saudi  contri- 
bution of  which  McFarlane  was  aware.)  Future 
operations  included  increasing  the  Resistance 


force,  launching  a  special  operations  attack 
against  Sandino  Airport  to  destroy  Soviet-sup- 
plied HIND  attack  helicopters,  launching  an  op- 
eration against  a  Nicaraguan  mining  complex 
and  opening  a  Southern  Front  along  the  Costa 
Rica-Nicaragua  border.  Lt.  Col.  North  in- 
formed McFarlane  that  the  funds  remaining 
were  insufficient  to  support  these  operations 
and  recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to 
seek  an  additional  $15-20  million  from  cur- 
rent donors. 

□  In  August  1985,  Costa  Rican  President 
Luis  Alberto  Monge  indicated  to  U.S.  officials 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  Resistance  if  the  USG  would  help  fund  a 
certain  operation  in  Costa  Rica.  The  U.S.  offi- 
cials concluded  that  the  operation  could  be 
funded  if  President  Monge  would  take  certain 
specified  actions  to  assist  the  Resistance. 

□  In  the  fall  of  1985,  Benjamin  Piza,  a 
senior  Costa  Rican  official,  agreed  to  permit 
the  Resistance  to  construct  an  airstrip  in 
Santa  Elena,  in  northern  Costa  Rica.  Pay- 
ments were  made  to  Colonel  Montero,  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Costa  Rican  Civil  Guard,  for  his 
services  in  guarding  the  Santa  Elena  airstrip. 

□  In  October  1985,  the  president  of  an 
Asian  country  was  approached  and  advised  that 
other  concerned  private  and  foreign  sources  had 
been  supporting  the  Resistance  with  munitions 
and  combat  supplies,  and  that  their  identities 
had  not  been  revealed.  The  Resistance  had  a 
specific  need  for  communications  equipment, 
and  the  Asian  country  produced  some  of  the 
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best  in  the  world. 

□  In  mid-January  1986,  Lt.  Col.  North  pre- 
pared talking  points  for  a  meeting  between  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  Adm.  Poindexter,  Vice 
President  Bush,  and  Honduran  President  Jose 
Azcona  Hoya.  Lt.  Col.  North  recommended 
that  Adm.  Poindexter  and  Vice  President  Bush 
tell  President  Azcona  of  the  need  for  Honduras 
to  work  with  the  USG  on  increasing  regional 
involvement  with  and  support  for  the  Resis- 
tance. Adm.  Poindexter  and  Bush  were  also  to 
raise  the  subject  of  better  USG  support  for  the 
states  bordering  Nicaragua. 

□  In  mid-January  1986,  DoS  prepared  a 
memorandum  for  Donald  Gregg  (the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's National  Security  Adviser)  for  Vice 
President  Bush's  meeting  with  President  Az- 
cona. According  to  DoS,  one  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  encourage  continued  Honduran 
support  for  the  Resistance.  The  memorandum 
alerted  Gregg  that  Azcona  would  insist  on  re- 
ceiving clear  economic  and  social  benefits  from 
Honduras's  cooperation  with  the  United  States. 
Adm.  Poindexter  would  meet  privately  with 
President  Azcona  to  seek  a  commitment  of  sup- 
port for  the  Resistance  by  Honduras.  DoS  sug- 
gested that  Vice  President  Bush  inform 
President  Azcona  that  a  strong  and  active 
armed  Resistance  was  essential  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas,  and  that  the  USG's 
intention  to  support  the  Resistance  was  clear 
and  firm. 

□  In  late  March  1986,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Elliott  Abrams  offered  Honduran  Presi- 
dent Azcona  immediate  additional  security 
assistance.  Lt.  Col.  North  prepared  a  memo- 
randum from  Adm.  Poindexter  to  President 
Reagan  (with  copies  to  Vice  President  Bush 
and  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  T.  Regan),  describ- 
ing the  results  of  Abrams's  discussions  with  Az- 
cona. The  total  cost  for  the  items  ultimately 
agreed  upon  was  approximately  $20  million. 

□  In  early  May  1986,  Lt.  Col.  North  notified 
Adm.  Poindexter  that  a  representative  of  Israeli 
Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  had  offered  on 
behalf  of  Israel  to  furnish  Spanish-speaking 
military  trainers  and  advisers  to  the  Resistance. 
Advisers  would  be  placed  in  Honduras  in  con- 
nection with  an  Israeli  plan  to  sell  the  Kfir  fight- 
er to  the  Hondurans.  Other  advisers  would  be 
placed  on  the  Southern  Front.  Lt.  Col.  North 
advised  Adm.  Poindexter  that  Defense  Minister 
Rabin  wanted  to  meet  with  him  privately  in 
New  York  to  discuss  the  details,  and  that 
Abrams  liked  the  idea. 

□  In  early  May  1986,  McFarlane  noted  that 
the  United  States  might  obtain  assistance  for 
the  Resistance  from  certain  Asian  countries,  al- 
though he  had  lost  confidence  in  the  discretion 
of  those  countries.  McFarlane  told  Lt.  Col. 


North  that  he  would  try  to  find  a  better 
alternative. 

□  In  May  1986,  U.S.  intelligence  reports 
showed  that  a  South  American  country  was 
aware  that  the  Reagan  administration  had  asked 
Israel,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  an  organiza- 
tion headed  by  a  U.S.  resident  to  contribute  to 
the  purchase  of  weapons  for  the  Resistance.  The 
South  American  country  was  aware  that  the 
PRC  had  already  given  anti-aircraft  missiles, 
and  that  Honduras  hoped  that  Israel  would  give 
extensive  aid,  including  military  assistance. 

□  In  mid-May  1986,  Donald  Fortier,  the  Di- 
rector of  Political-Military  Affairs  at  the  NSC, 
was  advised  that  the  situation  for  the  Resistance 
was  bleak.  President  Reagan  needed  to  pursue 
means  of  obtaining  additional  aid  promptly,  in- 
cluding talking  personally  to  heads  of  state  to 
tell  them  that  he  was  dispatching  a  special  emis- 
sary with  his  personal  request  for  their  assistance 
to  the  Resistance. 

□  At  the  NSPG  meeting  of  May  16,  1986 
(attended  by  President  Reagan,  Vice  President 
Bush,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III,  DCI  Casey,  Adm. 
Poindexter,  and  Lt.  Col.  North,  among  oth- 
ers), Shultz  mentioned  an  Asian  country  and 
Casey  mentioned  Israel,  Taiwan,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  South  Korea  as  possible  sources  of  addition- 
al support  for  the  Resistance. 

□  At  the  President's  National  Security  Brief- 
ing on  May  19,  1986,  Adm.  Poindexter  dis- 
cussed Israel  and  South  Korea  as  possible 
sources  of  additional  support  for  the  Resistance. 

□  In  early  June  1986,  Adm.  Poindexter  and 
President  Reagan  discussed  funding  for  the  Re- 
sistance. Adm.  Poindexter  mentioned  aid  from 
third  countries  and  the  possibility  of  a  letter 
from  a  private  organization. 

□  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1986,  DoS— 
particularly  Abrams,  Sigur,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Brunei  Barrington  King,  and  Secretary 
Shultz — had  discussions  with  a  senior  Brunei 
official  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  contribution  from 
the  Sultan  to  the  Resistance.  Brunei  subse- 
quently agreed  to  contribute  $10  million  to  the 
Resistance. 

□  In  mid-September  1986,  Amiram  Nil 
adviser  to  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Shimon  I 
indicated  that  Peres  would  rai 

his  upcoming  private  discussii     *'?th     ■  idei 

Reagan,  including  Israel's  ofi  1 

tured  PLC)  arms  to  r.h<   Resistance.  Lt. 

North  suggested  that  Adm.  Poindexter  tell 

President  Reagan  that  the  ai  nw  would  be  picked 

up  by  a  foreign  flag  vessel 

Resistance.  If  Peres  rais 

Reagan  should  tha  ik        ,  •  nee 

held  considerable  s£<  •• 

with  ordnance  used 
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[Correspondence] 

BIPARTISAN 

ARM-TWISTING 

IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


From  a  recent  exchange  o\  letters  between  nineteen 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Oscar 
Arias  Sanchez,  the  president  of  Costa  Rica.  John 
Hull,  the  subject  of  the  correspondence,  is  an 
American  with  C/A  ties  who  lives  in  Costa  Rica. 
According  to  a  report  released  in  April  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Narcotics,  Terrorism,  and  Inter- 
national  Operations,  Hull  was  a  "central  figure  in 
Contra  operations  on  the  Southern  Front"  from 
1984  through  1986.  The  report  also  cites  testi- 
mony from  five  witnesses  that  Hull  was  involved  in 
cocaine  trafficking.  Among  the  congressional  letter's 
signatories  were  eight  Republicans  and  eleven 
Democrats,  including  Lee  Hamilton,  the  Democrat 
who  chaired  the  House  Iran-contra  committee.  The 
translation  of  Arias' s  letter  was  provided  by  the 
Christie  Institute  in  Washington. 

January  26,  1989 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  write  to  you  about  an  urgent  matter  re- 
garding an  American  citizen  living  in  Costa 
Rica. 

On  January  12,  1989,  Costa  Rican  judicial 
police  arrested  John  Floyd  Hull,  a  U.S.  citizen 
who  has  lived  in  Costa  Rica  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Hull  was  charged  with  hostile  acts 
against  the  nation  and  international  drug  traf- 
ficking. He  remains  in  custody  today. 

We  urge  you  to  investigate  Mr.  Hull's  case  to 
ensure  that  the  charges  against  him  have  been 
brought  with  just  cause  and  to  ensure  that  his 
rights  under  Costa  Rican  law  and  under  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are 
protected. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Mr.  Hull's  case  can  be  con- 
cluded promptly  and  that  it  will  be  handled  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  complicate  U.S. -Costa 
Rican  relations. 

As  you  know,  there  is  much  debate  in  the 
United  States  over  Central  American  policy. 
However,  we  all  seek  a  fresh  start  now  with  a 
new  U.S.  president,  and  we  all  want  to  further 
strengthen  the  historically  close  U.S. -Costa 
Rican  relationship.  We  thus  want  to  avoid  situ- 
ations or  incidents  that  could  adversely  affect 
our  relations  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  yours, 
David  Dreier 
Lee  Hamilton 
Dave  McCurdy 
et  al. 


March  3,  1989 

Distinguished  Sirs: 

I  deeply  regret  your  letter.  It  is  impossible 
that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  significance  of  100 
years  of  democracy  in  Costa  Rica,  and  of  the 
model  separation  of  powers  that  sustains  our 
democratic  system  and  that  we  Costa  Ricans  re- 
gard with  such  pride. 

Mr.  John  Hull  is  accused  of  serious  crimes, 
among  them  that  of  participating  in  the  illegal 
trafficking  ot  drugs  to  the  United  States.  It  pains 
me  that  you  insinuate  that  the  exemplary  rela- 
tions between  your  country  and  mine  could  de- 
teriorate because  our  legal  system  is  fighting 
against  drug  trafficking,  no  matter  how  powerful 
the  people  who  participate  in  it  or  what  exter- 
nal backing  they  might  have. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  judge  Mr.  Hull.  That  is 
done,  in  my  country,  with  total  independence, 
by  the  judicial  branch.  You  cannot  be  unaware 
that  the  accusations  against  him  are  serious,  nor 
can  you  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
treated  with  the  consideration  obliged  by  hu- 
man rights,  about  which  Costa  Ricans  need  no 
lessons.  I  should  tell  you,  in  closing,  that  the 
friendship  between  my  people  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  far  above  the  level  at  which 
you  want  to  place  it. 

Attentively, 
Oscar  Arias  Sanchez 


[Correspondence] 

DAN,  YOU'RE  NO 
STRUNK  OR  WHITE 

From  a  recent  exchange  of  letters  between  Dan 
Quayle  and  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  regarding 
Galbraith's  rwmination  to  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Inner  Circle.  The  Inner  Circle,  which  meets  twice  a 
year,  is  "dedicated  to  advancing  America's  heritage 
of  freedom  and  prosperity  by  attaining  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  United  States  Seriate."  Its  more  than 
5, 000  members,  who  are  nominated  by  past  or  pres- 
ent Republican  senators,  are  expected  to  contribute 
at  least  $1,000  per  year  in  campaigr\  assistance  to 
Republican  candidates. 

Dear  Mr.  Galbraith, 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
at  the  last  membership  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  Inner  Circle  your  name  was 
placed  in  nomination  by  Senator  John  Chafee, 
and  you  were  accepted  for  membership. 

To  welcome  you  to  the  Inner  Circle,  Marilyn 
and  I  would  like  to  personally  invite  you  to  the 
Vice  President's  residence  on  Monday,  April 
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10,  for  a  private  cocktail  party  during  our  up- 
coming spring  briefing. 

Our  official  business  meetings  open  the 
morning  of  April  10  when  you'll  be  participat- 
ing in  closed-door  strategy  sessions  that  will  give 
you  an  insider's  look  at  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's legislative  game  plan  and  the  1990  Senate 
elections.  You'll  also  be  invited  to  take  part  in 
something  truly  unique  to  the  Inner  Circle. 
After  a  day  of  briefings  you'll  be  the  honored 
guest  at  a  VIP  dinner  hosted  by  a  Republican 
senator,  Cabinet  member,  or  administration 
official. 

Distinguished  Americans  who  have  already 
joined  the  Inner  Circle  include  Bob  Hope, 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  Stephanie  Zimbalist, 
George  Shultz,  and  Mario  Andretti.  Not  all  of 
our  members  are  this  well  known.  But  like  you, 
every  one  of  them  has  demonstrated  a  truly  ex- 
emplary commitment  to  our  nation's  ideals  and 
principles. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  you  on  April  10! 

Sincerely, 
Dan  Quayle 
Vice  President 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President: 

It  was  very  nice,  indeed,  of  Senator  John 
Chafee  to  nominate  me  for  membership  in  the 
"Republican  Senatorial  Inner  Circle."  I  make 
haste  to  accept.  I  also  note  with  pleasure  your 
invitation  to  dinner  on  April  10. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  do  trouble 
me  about  this  invitation  which  I'm  sure  you  will 
clear  up.  You  mention  that  there  will  be  "closed 
door"  briefings  of  the  members  of  the  Republi- 
can Inner  Circle.  This  could  mean  that  I  will 
be  the  recipient  of  privileged  information  not 
available  to  the  public  at  large.  That  does  not 
trouble  me,  a  retired  professor.  It  does  raise  the 
serious  possibility  that  some  business  partici- 
pants will  be  getting  information  for  their  own 
privileged  enrichment.  Not  a  level  playing 
field.  This  I  am  sure  you  will  think  distressing. 
Again,  thinking  of  that  reference  to  the  "closed 
door,"  I  wonder  if  some  of  those  so  selected  may 
be  paying  money  for  this  privilege,  even  though 
you  have  no  intention  of  offering  it.  Doesn't 
this  put  you  in  a  no- win  situation?  Either  you 
are  offering  information  for  money-making 
purposes  that  is  not  available  to  the  public  at 
large  or  you  are  guilty  of  a  certain  fraud  in  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  there  will  be  such  ad- 
vantage. I  do  hasten  to  assure  you  again  that 
this  does  not  trouble  me  in  a  personal  way.  I  am 
not  in  business  and  will,  of  course,  avoid  mak- 
ing a  contribution. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Senatorial  Inner  Circle  I  can 
make  a  wholesome  contribution.  Specifically,  I 


would  like  to  offer  you  editorial  guidance  in  your 
literary  activities,  however  modest,  as  Vice 
President.  Thus,  in  your  letter  you  say  that 
Marilyn  and  I  "would  like  to  personally  invite 
you  to  the  Vice  President's  residence."  I  will 
counsel  you  as  a  leader  in  a  great  English-speak- 
ing country  against  so  ungracious  a  use  of  the 
split  infinitive. 

Additionally,  in  your  letter  you  write  of 


[Tips] 

DIALING  FOR 
PRODUCTIVITY 


From  "When  and  How  to  Use  Nonmonetary  Em- 
ployee Rewards,"  in  Supervisor's  Factomatic,  by 
Jack  Horn,  published  by  Prentice  Hall. 

How  to  Make  People  Work  Harder 

Recognition  or  applause:  it  costs  nothing,  so 
give  it  out  freely.  Every  week,  try  to  find  some- 
body in  your  department  that  could  use  a  little 
recognition.  Go  shake  somebody's  hand  for  a 
job  well  done. 

The  Telephone  Technique:  This  technique 
doesn't  work  in  every  situation,  but  frequently  it 
is  worth  a  try  under  the  right  circumstances. 
Call  the  employee  at  home  to  thank  him. 

"Hello,  John,  this  is  Mr.  Stone.  I  hope  that  I  am 
not  disturbing  you,  but  I  was  very  impressed  with 
the  report  that  you  finished  this  afternoon  and  I 
am"  calling  to  thank  you  for  the  good  job.  Good 
evening." 

Later .  .  . 

"Who  was  that  on  the  phone,  John.'" 
"It  was  my  boss." 
"What  did  he  want?" 

"Nothing.  He  just  called  to  thank  me  for  the  re- 
port that  I  knocked  out  this  afternoon.  He  said 
that  it  was  good.'' 

"Gee,  that's  something  Hp  s  sunds  like  he 
might  be  a  nice  guy  to  work 

"Yeah,  he's  okay.  Torn-  irrow  [11  see  -A  I  can  help 
him  on  thai  special-report  project,  i  could  prob- 
ably knock  that  out  for  him  in  less  than  two 
hours." 

"Supper's  on." 

"Okay,  but  do  we  have  any  typing  paper  in  me 
house?" 


"something  truly  unique  to  the  Inner  Circle."  I 
will  urge  you  to  avoid  so  modifying  the  word 
"unique":  something  is  either  unique  or  it  is 
not.  There  is  no  need  tor  an  enhancing  adjec- 
tive. Further,  you  use  the  word  "host"  as  a  verh, 
as  in  a  "VIP  dinner  hosted  by  a  Republic, in  sen 
ator,  Cabinet  member,  or  administration  offi- 
cial." Again,  I  will  urge  you  to  avoid  any  usage, 
even  one  in  somewhat  frequent  use,  that  is  at  .ill 
questionable.  "Host"  is  a  noun;  it  must  nor  be 
used  as  a  verb  or  part  of  a  verb  form. 

Let  me  speak  again  of  my  pleasure  in  my 
membership  in  the  Republican  Senatorial  Inner 
Circle  and  my  desire  to  be  helpful.  I  especially 
appreciate  your  admirably  expressed  belief  th.it  I 
am  qualified  by  my  long  years  of  expression  on 
political  matters. 

Yours  faithfully, 
John  Kenneth  Calbraith 


(FBI  File] 

G-MEN 

AT  THE  MOVIES 


From  a  1968  FBI  memorandum  on  Andy  Warhol's 
film  Lonesome  Cowboys.  Warhol's  FBI  file  was 
recently  released  in  response  to  a  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  request.  The  FBI  investigated  Warhol 
in  1968  and  1%^  for  possible  violations  of  federal 
obscenity  suituies.  In  September  1969,  U.S.  attor- 
neys determined  that  the  movie  did  not  fit  the  Su- 
preme Court's  definition  of  "obscene"  and  declined 
to  prosecute.  Thirty-eight  pages  of  the  FBI's  sewn- 
ty-one-page  file  on  Warhol  have  been  released. 

November  6,  1968 

On  November  1,  1968,  Special  Agents  [two 
names  blocked  out]  attended  the  midnight 
showing  of  the  motion  picture  Lonesome  Cow- 
boys, at  the  San  Francisco  International  Film 
Festival,  held  at  Masonic  Auditorium,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

[Taylor]  Mead  [an  actor  in  the  film]  spoke  to 
the  audience  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  senseless 
monologue  and  said  something  ahout  not  know- 
ing whether  to  put  the  beginning  of  the  movie 
at  the  end  or  vice  versa. 

No  title  or  credits  flashed  on  the  screen.  The 
film  was  in  color,  and  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  synchronize  the  sound  with  the  action. 

All  of  the  males  in  the  cast  displayed  homo- 
sexual tendencies  and  conducted  themselves  in 
an  effeminate  manner  toward  one  another. 
Many  of  the  cast  members  acted  their  parts  as  if 
in  a  stupor  from  marijuana,  drugs,  or  alcohol. 

It  appeared  that  there  was  no  script  for  the 


film  but  rather  the  ,k  tors  were  given  a  basic  idea 
ti  ii  a  plot  and  then  instructed  to  act  and  speak  as 
the\  telt. 

The  movie  opened  with  a  woman  and  her 
male  nurse  on  a  street  in  the  town.  Five  or  six 
cowboys  then  entered  the  town  and  there  was 
evidence  of  hostility  between  the  two  groups. 
One  of  the  cowboys  practiced  his  ballet  and  a 
conversation  ensued  regarding  the  misuse  of 
mascara  by  one  of  the  other  cowboys.  At  times 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  the  words  being 
spoken,  due  to  the  film's  poor  audio  and  the  ac- 
tors' pronunciation.  The  film  also  skips  from 
scene  to  scene  without  continuity. 

As  the  movie  progressed,  one  of  the  actors 
ran  down  a  hill.  The  next  scene  showed  a  man 
wearing  only  an  unbuttoned  silk  cowboy  shirt 
getting  up  from  the  ground.  His  privates  were 
exposed.  A  jealous  argumenr  ensued  between 
the  cowboy  who  was  observed  running  down 
the  hill  and  the  one  wearing  the  silk  shirt.  The 
man  in  the  silk  shirt  was  then  seen  urinating; 
however,  his  privates  were  not  exposed  due  to 
the  camera  angle. 

Later  in  the  movie  the  cowboys  went  out  to 
the  ranch  owned  by  the  woman.  On  their  arriv- 
al, they  took  her  from  her  horse,  removed  her 
clothes,  and  sexually  assaulted  her.  During  this 
time  her  private  parts  were  exposed  to  the  audi- 
en<  e.  At  the  end  of  this  scene  the  woman  sat  up 
and  said,  "Now  look — you  have  embarrassed 
those  children."  There  were  no  children  in  the 
movie. 

There  was  no  plot  to  the  film  and  no  develop- 
ment of  character  throughout;  rather,  it  was  a 
remotely  connected  series  of  scenes  depicting 
situations  with  sexual  relationships  of  homosex- 
ual and  heterosexual  nature. 


[Newsletter] 

PLEASE  STAND  BY: 
TV'S  GLITCH  PATROL 


From  the  Winter  1988  issue  of  Please  Stand  By,  a 
quarterly  newsletter  about  "technical  difficulties" 
on  television,  published  by  the  San  Francisco' 
Technical  DiffiCult. 

LETTERS 

Dear  Plea.se  Stand  By: 

A  friend  gave  me  your  newsletter,  and  I 
would  like  to  receive  more.  1  am  glad  to  know 
there  are  others  out  there  like  me,  especially 
now  that  I  am  retired.  I  have  two  TVs  on  tables 
next  to  each  other  in  my  living  room.  I  look  for 
mistakes  during  programs,  rather  than  between 
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them.  Like  the  time  a  newswoman  for  WRAI. 
[the  CBS  affiliate  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina] 
was  standing  on  the  street  in  front  of  a  bunch  of 
kids  talking  about  crack  use  among  juveniles, 
and  she  said,  "Back  to  you,  Charlie,"  and  noth- 
ing happened.  She  kept  standing  there  and  the 
kids  were  waving  even  more  and  started  grab- 
bing for  her  microphone.  1  taped  that  one,  if 
other  people  are  interested  in  swapping.  I  am  in- 
terested in  collecting  tapes  of  sportscasters  read- 
ing scores  and  highlights  from  one  sport  while 
videotape  from  another  sport  is  played  acci- 
dentally. I  also  have  made  boxes  that  can  hold 
more  than  one  remote-control  device  at  a  time. 
These  are  for  sale  or  trade.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Scott  Robinson 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Dear  PSB: 

I  have  a  nifty  trick  I'd  like  to  pass  on  to  other 
TDers.  As  we  all  know,  the  toughest  part  of  our 
hobby  is  that  you  never  know  when  a  technical 
difficulty  will  occur,  or  on  what  channel.  I  don't 
know  about  most  of  you,  but  1  can't  afford  to 
videotape  every  channel  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  So  what  I  did  was  buy  Kits  of  old  TV  sets 
and  stack  them  up  the  way  a  store  would.  Now, 
when  I  see  a  technical  difficulty,  I  quickly  tune 
the  VCR  to  that  station  and  let  bet  roll.  The 
only  problem  is  I  miss  the  first  few  seconds, 
which  are  often  the  best. 

Leslie  Leland 
Golden,  Colorado 

SIGHTINGS 

A  selection  <>j  the  best  sightings  sent  in  by  cult  cats 
and  lone  wolves  from  around  the  country. 

10/20/88— Home  Shopping  Club  (Cable) 
4:30  P.M.  EST.  Electronic  Flea  Collar  offered  for 
sale  caused  audio  feedback  on  host's  line.  Prob- 
lem solved  by  pair  of  bands  coming  on  camera 
ami  switching  off  collar.  (Reported  by  Jim  Mor- 
ton, San  Francisco.) 

1 1/18/88 — TBS  (Cable) 

7: 35  P.M.  EST.  Same  episode  of  Sanjord  and  Son 
ran  on  both  Thursday  and  Friday.  (Reported  by 
many. ) 

11/23/88— KDIO,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  ten  o'cloc  k  KDIO 
newscast,  the  center  camera  zoomed  in  on  the 
female  news  anchor's  lips  to  focus.  If  didn't 
zoom  out.  The  camera  tilted  rapidly  down  to- 
ward the  floor.  When  they  switched  to  another 
camera  you  could  see  the  other  news  anchor,  his 
face  contorted  with  anger,  screaming,  "1  don't 
know  WHAT  the  hell  is  going  on!"  and  tossing 
his  papers  in  the  air  and  walking  off  the  set. 


They  immediately  cut  to  the  station's  PLEASE 
STAND  BY  slate,  which  shows  a  bearded  Viking 
in  a  horned  helmet  sadly  watching  a  malfunc- 
tioning television  set.  Great!!  (Reported  by 
Dave  Lunquist,  Hibbing,  Minnesota.) 

CLASSIFIED 

Monkey  Attack  Video.  New!  Live  at  Five  broad- 
cast from  San  Francisco  Zoo,  in  which  monkeys 
attack  reporter.  All  ninety  seconds.  To  trade  for 
high-quality  (no  later  than  second  generation, 
please)  Pit  Bull-Los  Angeles  County  Animal 
Control  Office  "bout"  from  April  '87.  "Spike," 
PSB  Box  B6. 

Nudes'.  Listing  of  all  nude  scenes  in  1,300  R- 
rated  films;  listed  by  tunning  time  (bout/ 
minute /second).  Program  your  VCR  to  record 
only  the  good  stuff  on  late-night  cable.  Send 
$29.95,  money  order  only.  "The  Ktugmeister," 
PSB  B3. 
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[Notes] 

WRITING  BACK 


From  "Making  Contact,"  by  Annie  Dillard,  in  the 
Summer  1988  issue  of  the  Yale  Review.  Dillard  is 
the  author  oj  numerous  books,  including  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek  and  An  American  Childhood. 
Her  new  book.  The  Writing  Life,  will  be  published 
this  fall  by  Harper  &  Row. 


hen  you  publish  a  book,  people  send  you 
surprising  letters. 

A  Benedictine  monk  wrote.  As  a  novice  he 
went  swimming  with  his  confreres  in  Sagatagan 
Lake,  Minnesota,  where  a  fish  hit  off  the  tip  of 
his  left  nipple.  It  later  grew  hack. 

A  woman  in  Riner,  Virginia,  wrote  to  say 
that  all  summer  she  saw  an  odd,  one-legged 
sandpiper.  In  place  of  his  missing  leg,  someone 
had  set  a  small  wheel.  She  said  he  moved  along 
the  shore  as  smoothly  as  the  other  sandpipers. 
Nothing  about  this  letter's  context — its  blue 
stationery,  its  well-bred  handwriting,  its  courte- 
ous tone — led  me  to  doubt  her.  The  problem  of 
attaching  the  wheel's  axle  to  the  sandpiper's 
skeleton,  however,  gave  me  pause.  Perhaps 


[Letter  to  the  Editor] 

A  CAUTIONARY  TALE 


From  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  Thomas  Scott,  in  the 
August  25  Carthaginian,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Carthage,  Mississippi.  Scott  wrote  to 
complain  about  the  paper's  coverage  of  an  incident 
in  which  he  was  injured.  Authorities  claim  thai 
Scott,  who  was  treated  at  a  local  hospital  and  re- 
leased, was  inebriated.  No  charges  were  filed. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  hope  you  will  print  this  to  get  what  really 
happened  July  IS  when  I  got  shot  in  the  head. 
Your  story  said  1  knocked  on  one  too  many 
doors  and  it  made  me  look  as  though  1  asked  for 
it.  1  knocked  on  the  door  to  borrow  a  phone  to 
get  a  ride  home.  Nobody  came  to  the  door,  so  I 
turned  around  to  walk  off  and  he  shot  through 
the  door  and  hit  me  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
That's  what  happens  when  an  elderly  man  owns 
a  gun.  It  could  have  been  your  child  looking  for 
help.  I  was  lucky;  you  may  not  be. 

Thomas  Scott 


some  skilled  veterinary  surgeon  actually  did  re- 
lease .i  wheeled  sandpiper  on  a  beach,  as  a  great 
gag,  and  prayed  to  God  someone  would  see  it. 

A  man  from  Montana  wrote  to  say  he  had 
named  his  Irish  setter  "Dillard":  "I  wanted  him 
to  APPRECIATE  the  ticking  of  NOW." 

A  well-known  artist  got  in  touch  with  me.  He 
sent  me  several  pieces  he'd  written  about  my 
work.  In  his  letter  he  said,  pretty  much  as  an 
aside,  "I  don't  mean  to  bother  you,  but  would 
you  tell  me  if  God  is  here  watching  his  creation 
and  deciding  who  lives  and  who  dies,  or  is  he 
gone?"  His  son  had  drowned  sailing  a  Sunfish. 
Did  I  happen  to  know  if  God  directs  events  such 
. i s  lus  son's  death.'  There  was  no  hurry  on  my 
answer,  he  said;  he  was  just  curious. 

The  most  startling  letters  contain  dead  in- 
sects, particularly  moths,  which  drop  into  my 
lap,  tallcn-ott  bent  legs  and  all,  when  1  least  ex- 
pect them,  when  I'm  opening  envelopes  as  fast 
as  1  t.an.  People  used  to  send  Edwin  Way  Teale 
live  tarantulas  and  scorpions  in  the  mail.  He 
dreaded  little  parcels.  The  people  who  write  me 
simply  throw  the  dead  things  in  ordinary  enve- 
lopes. It  I'm  quick  I  can  spot  a  frizzy  head  or  a 
pair  of  bristled  antennae  protruding  from  a  fold- 
ed letter.  It  I'm  not  quick,  I  untold  the  letter  un- 
suspecting, and  the  insects  fall  and  shattei  on 
the  desk  or  tangle  in  my  skirt. 

A  generous  letter  from  a  man  named  C  Jeoffrey 
Manning  ended,  "Damned  truly  yours." 

A  college  student  wrote  to  inquire:  What  is 
transcendence,  and  how  can  I  get  more  of  it  in 
my  writing? 

Personal  encounters  sometimes  echo  the  bi- 
zarre quality  of  the  mail.  On  an  airplane  I  met 
two  clothing  designers,  Christine  and  Zonda. 
i.  Ihristine  designed  silk  camisoles.  Zonda  did  ev- 
ery sort  of  weird  thing.  After  we  talked  about 
designing,  they  asked  me  what  sort  of  books  1 
wrote.  "About  nature."  Zonda  gave  me  a  dull, 
incredulous  look.  After  a  time,  she  brought 
out,  absolutely  disbelieving,  "You  mean  like 
.  .  .  birds'"  "Sure,"  I  said,  "birds  and  all  sorts  of 
things."  Again  a  long,  swallowing  pause,  then: 
"What  else  IS  there.  .  .  other  than  birds'" 

An  English  professor  sent  me  a  check  for 
$2.50.  He  had  read  a  Melvin  Maddocks  piece 
which  quoted  Cyril  Connolly's  saying  that  we 
should  tip  authors.  1  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  the  $2.50.  I  cashed  the  check. 

For  years  I  heard  from  a  wino  who  spent  all 
his  time  on  Maine  rivers  in  a  sailing  canoe. 
What  has  become  of  him?  He  sent  me  pictures 
of  his  canoe;  its  sail  was  red.  He  made  me  crazy 
brown-paper  dustcovers  tor  all  my  books — 
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■se  photographs  and  an  accompanying  text  by  Carol  Beckwith  appear  in  Fragments  for  a  History  of  the  Human  Body,  Part  Two,  a  collection  of 
\tys  edited  by  Michel  Feher,  Ramona  Naddaff,  and  Nadia  Tazi,  published  by  Zone  Books.  The  men  pictured  above  are  winners  of  the  Yaake,  a 
ce  contest  held  each  year  by  the  Wodaabe  nomads  of  Niger.  In  the  Yaake,  which  is  judged  by  women,  men  use  makeup  and  exaggerated  facial 
sessions  to  display  their  charm,  magnetism,  and  personality. 


from  thick  grocery-store  hags — on  which  he 
crayoned  the  books'  titles  and  drew  his  own 
jacket  designs.  And  it  is  these  covers  I  have  on 
my  own  copies  of  my  first  three  books.  Has  he 
died?  No  one  would  tell  me  if  he  died,  sailing 
the  rivers  in  his  canoe,  with  his  bottle  of  wine 
and  box  of  crayons.  Once  he  sent  a  lithograph 
of  himself,  drawn  by  a  friend.  It  revealed  a  good- 
looking  man  of  seventy  or  more,  with  a  big  head 
of  white  hair  and  strong  features. 

Many  letters  came  from  a  man  who  wrote 
speeches  for  a  university  president.  He  commut- 
ed to  work  all  winter  on  ice  skates.  Later  he  be- 
came a  translator  of  Foucault.  He  used  to  read 
passages  from  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  to  his 
roommate.  He  described  his  roommate  as  "read- 
ing nothing  but  Northrop  Frye."  He  said,  11 1 
read  him  the  part  about  finding  a  deer  leg  boil- 
ing on  the  stove,  and  he  slammed  his  Northrop 
Frye  shut  and  said,  'That  does  it!'  and  didn't 
come  back  for  two  days." 

A  doctor  has  sent,  over  the  years,  bronze 
sculptures,  gold  necklaces,  canned  crabmeat, 
drafting  instruments,  a  hand-bearing  compass 
for  boating,  a  summit  pack  for  mountain  climb- 
ing, a  French  easel,  many  toy  robots,  gold  pens, 
stationery,  wtistwatches,  leather  handbags,  and 
perfumes.  When  I  begged  him  to  desist,  he  said 
he  enjoyed  sending  presents. 

People  send  magazine  subscriptions,  photo- 


graphs, sculptures,  cartoons,  slides,  paintings, 
books,  poems,  offprints  from  scholarly  journals, 
notepaper,  calendars,  and  assorted  natural  de- 
bris: leaves,  feathers,  flowers,  bones.  A  lawyer 
sent  an  Easter  chick  in  a  basket.  A  professor 
sent  a  dozen  hand-tied  flies.  A  physicist  from 
Princeton  Laboratories  sent  a  pocket-size  light 
polarizer,  to  help  locate  fish  underwater.  A 
Pennsylvania  traveler  sent  glacial  water,  skulls, 
placer  gold-,  Navajo  shards,  beads,  josephinite, 
and  turquoise.  A  molecular  biologist  sent  a 
chart  of  the  Rappahannock  River  and  a  feather 
from  an  Egyptian  scarlet  ibis. 

It  goes  on.  Just  this  morning  I  opened  a  letter 
from  a  flight  attendant  in  Miami.  She  invited 
me  to  visit  her,  saying,  "You  are  my  friend,  An- 
nie Dillard,  you  are  my  true  fu<  :nd." 

In  the  same  batch  of  mail,  a  profe:  or  In 
me  to  come  to  his  conference  and  gel 
"cross-fertilized." 

A  reader  from  upstate  New  fork  enthusi 
cally  describes  other  worlds;  whid  - 
staring  at  a  bean. 

Last  on  this  morning's  stack  is  a        '  < 
an  Armv  post  office  address  tn  m  Honduras, 
dated  7  Enero  L988.  "1  read  •,  ■< 
when  I  am  desperate  foi 
with  something  good  and  ;■ 
lieve  there  arc  only 
connection:  your  writing  w  '• 
grateful  to  have  two.' 
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From  The  Crowd  Goes  Wild,  cartoons  and  stories  by  Michael  Maslin,  published  by  Simon  &  Schusi 


[Story) 

THE  FEATHER 
IN  THE  TOQUE 

By  Susan  Minor  From  Lust  &  Other  Stories,  a 
inlli'iiion  published  this  month  by  Houghton  Miff- 
lin. Minot  is  the  author  of  Monkeys. 

T 

m.  hey  w<  >ke  early,  a  still  morning,  all  the  sum- 
mer stores  closed,  all  the  summer  renters  gone 
hack  tii  the  city.  It  telt  as  if  they  were  the  last 
people  lett  on  the  island. 

It  was  gray  out,  the  clouds  low,  the  sky  the 
same  color  as  the  light  gray  of  the  bedroom.  It 
had  heen  a  gentle  night  and  there  was  tranquil- 
lity in  the  room.  No  cars  hummed  hy  on  the 
out-of-the-way  lane.  The  neighbor  was  not,  for 
a  change,  riding  his  lawn  mower.  Outside  the 
leaves  had  started  to  curl  and  some  had  started 
to  fall. 

The  man  got  up  and  strolled  naked  into  the 
hall.  He  lifted  a  shade,  continued  along  the  pas- 
sageway to  his  study. 

The  woman  lay  in  bed.  She  was  younger  than 
I  Ik-  man  and  in  these  tew  months  had  glimpsed 
a  new  world.  Yesterday  they'd  had  lunch  with 
some  friends  of  the  man.  How  was  Sabine? 
someone  asked  about  one  of  his  old  girlfriends. 
I  he  man  shook  his  head  as  if  the  news  were  sad. 
Number  two  on  the  way,  he  said  and  slurped  at 
an  oyster  shell.   The  woman  thought  of  this  ly- 


ing in  bed.  Number  two  i  hi  the  way.  He'd  said  it 
with  a  hostile  tone.  Through  the  window  she 
could  see  a  white  sun  sparkling  on  the  back- 
water. She  got  up  to  run  a  bath. 

The  bathroom  was  at  the  corner  of  the 
house,  with  windows  facing  in  two  directions. 
The  faucet  screeched  through  the  pipes,  wa- 
ter splashed  in  the  old  tub,  echoing  in  the  bare 
wainscoted  room. 

Suddenly  a  dark  thing  appeared  skimming 
across  the  ceiling.  The  woman  followed  it  into 
the  bedroom,  calling  the  man.  A  small  bird  was 
flapping  up  in  a  comer.  The  man  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

"Look,"  the  woman  said.  "We've  got  to  get  it 
out."  Immediately  she  realized  this  was  ;i  useless 
thing  to  say.  She  folded  her  arms  over  her  bare 
chest  and  ignored  the  man's  sidelong  glance.  It 
w,is  sure  to  be  an  annoyed  one. 

The  bird  alighted  on  the  ceiling  fan.  Its  bead 
ticked  side  to  side  like  a  cuckoo,  then  it  broke 
into  a  frantic  flurry  again.  It  veered  crazily.  It 
hit  the  wall.  "Ob  I  bate  that,"  the  woman  said. 

The  man  lilted  the  window  sashes  all  the 
way.  He  lett  the  windows  open  at  least  partway 
all  summer  long  whether  he  was  in  the  house  or 
not.  He  went  on  a  lot  ot  trips. 

The  bird  flew  into  the  bathroom.  The  woman 
watched  intently,  willing  the  bird  to  find  its  way 
out.  It  swooped  back  over  their  heads. 

"Does  this  happen  much?"  the  woman  said. 

The  man  was  putting  on  his  bathrobe.  "If  will 
fly  out,"  be  said,  unconcerned,  lie  was  a  tall 
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man  and  had  to  bend  down  to  peer  out  the  win- 
dow. He  grew  interested  in  something  over  by 
the  toolshed.  His  hand  toyed  in  the  large  pocket 
of  his  bathrobe,  planning  something. 

The  woman  stood  on  her  tiptoes  to  look  at 
the  bird.  It  was  a  sparrow.  The  soft  breast  was 
panting,  its  tiny  heart  as  hard  as  a  peppercorn 
inside.  It  was  disconcerting  for  her,  but  exhila- 
rating too,  this  wild  beating  thing. 

S Behind  her  the  man  walked  out. 
he  remembered  her  bath  and  went  to  shut  it 
off.  The  water  was  up  to  the  brim,  all  the  hot 
would  be  gone.  The  sound  of  wings  flapping  was 
eerie  in  the  sudden  quiet.  The  man's  footsteps 
could  be  heard  going  down  the  stairs. 

In  the  living  room  past  where  the  man  was 
walking  there  was  a  bookshelf.  Earlier  in  the 
summer,  alone  in  the  house,  the  woman  had 
been  looking  for  a  book  and  had  come  across  a 
framed  snapshot  behind  a  stack  of  paperbacks. 
It  wasn't  hidden,  but  it  wasn't  out  either.  The 
picture  was  of  a  woman  in  leopard  pants  with  a 
toque  set  jauntily  on  her  head.  A  shiny  feather 
curled  around  the  toque,  shooting  chicly  off  to 
one  side.  The  woman  slipped  the  photograph 
back  behind  the  books.  She  did  not  mention  it 
to  the  man.  They  had  only  just  met;  it  was  none 
of  her  business.  In  fact,  it  had  given  her  kind  of 
a  kick  to  find  it. 

She  thought  of  the  picture  downstairs  now 
where  the  man  was.  She  did  not  like  the  feeling. 

The  dark  blur  ducked  into  the  bathroom. 
The  woman  shut  the  door.  She  stood  on  the 
cold  floor,  waiting.  "Come  on,"  she  said  and 
felt  foolish. 

Wings  smacked  the  walls;  the  woman  looked 
up.  Just  then  the  bird  dipped  down  and  shot  out 
one  window,  undulating  in  a  path  directly  away 
from  her  and  the  house.  She  almost  cried  out 
but  something  stopped  her.  No  one  would  hear. 

She  lifted  the  drain  and  water  trickled  down 
through  the  whole  house.  The  first  time  she'd 
been  in  the  house  no  one  was  there  and  all  the 
doors  were  open.  The  air  blew  in,  everything 
was  breezy.  Books  lay  about,  newspapers  rustled 
on  the  table.  Someone  had  made  lunch.  There 
was  a  wonderful  feeling  of  light  in  the  room. 
The  people  who  had  been  in  it  must  have  been 
as  languid  and  bright. 

She  stepped  into  the  lukewarm  tub.  Out  the 
window  was  a  view  of  the  lawn,  the  bench 
where  no  one  ever  sat,  the  great  round  tree  in 
the  center,  its  leaves  going  orange  in  spots  and 
red. 

Up  to  her  neck  in  it,  the  water  was  cooler 
than  she  thought.  Still  it  was  warmer  than  the 
air.  She  wouldn't  move  yet.  She  listened  down- 
stairs for  some  sounds  of  the  man  beneath  her. 
No  doors  had  banged  but  that  didn't  mean  any- 


thing. The  doors  were  always  wide  open. 

She  stood  up  and  reached  for  a  towel.  Stand- 
ing in  the  raised  tub  she  noticed  a  woman's 
comb  on  one  of  the  high  bare  shelves.  She  felt  a 
pang  and  went  to  examine  it.  It  was  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb.  On  crowded  city  streets  one  might 
catch  sight  of  a  stranger's  reflection  in  a  store 
window  and  with  a  start  recognize  the  stranger 
as  oneself.  This  happened  to  the  woman.  Hold- 
ing the  comb  she  saw  it  was  hers. 

It  gave  her  a  kind  of  thrill  to  find  something 
of  hers  in  the  man's  house.  But  it  surprised  her 
too.  The  man  would  never  have  noticed.  That 
sort  of  thing  did  not  matter  to  him.  She  put  it 
back  on  the  shelf,  leaving  something  for  the 
next  woman  to  find. 


[Essay] 

UMBERTO  ECO: 

A  MEMO  TO  ROONE 

From  The  Open  Work,  a  collection  of  essays  by 
Umberto  Eco,  published  by  Harvard  University 
Press.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Anna  Can- 
cogni.  Eco  is  the  author  o/The  Name  of  the  Rose. 

T 

Ahe  TV  director  of  a  live  broadcast  faces  the 
difficult  task  of  having  to  isolate  a  logical  thread 
from  an  ensemble  of  events,  but  unlike  even  the 
most  "realist"  of  artists,  he  can  neither  plan  nor 
revise.  He  must  stick  to  his  "plot"  while  it  is  still 
unfolding  among  many  other  plots.  By  choosing 
to  have  the  cameras  follow  a  particular  point  of 
view,  the  TV  director  must  essentially  invent 
an  event  that  is  still  happening,  and  invent  it  so 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  one  that  is  taking 
place.  In  other  words,  he  must  both  guess  and 
predict  the  time  and  space  of  the  next  phase  of 
his  plot.  As  a  result,  his  artistic  activity  is  fairly 
limited  and  yet  historical!1/  very  new,  for  it  must 
be  informed  by  a  particular  sympathy  for  the 
event,  an  intuition  and  hypersensitivity  (more 
commonly  known  as  flair)  that  wc  uld  iHow  him 
to  grow  with  the  event,  to  happen  with  fo 
event. 

Thus,  the  development  of  his  narrate 
effect  partly  of  art  and  partly  i  <\  nature,  t  ne  re- 
sult will  be  a  curious  mixture  >j 
artifice,  in  which  artifici  Jectsths 
spontaneity  and  spontaneity  determines  civ  ar- 
tifice both  in  its  concept* 
Other  arts,  sc.  h 
have  already  provided  ■•■  ■ 
that  determines  hi  >!  I 
and  the  future  effects  oi  n 
volves  them  in  tht  01  .        ttructUR  oi  the 
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From  an  article  in  the  January  issue  of  Smithsonian  on  dart-poison  frogs,  which  live  in  the  tropical  ram  fort 
of  Central  ai\d  South  America.  The  sweat  of  these  frogs  is  highly  toxic  and  was  traditionally  used  by  hunters 
the  Choco  tribe,  in  Colombia,  to  coal  the  tips  of  arrows  and  blow  darts.  Since  frogs  of  the  same  species 
immune  to  one  another's  poison,  they  can  mate  without  risk.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Robert  Noona 


work.  But  with  live  TV,  natural  events  do  not 
proceed  according  to  any  formal  scheme  that 
has  already  foreseen  them;  rather,  they  require- 
that  such  a  scheme  be  developed  along  with 
them,  simultaneously,  at  once  determining 
them  and  determined  by  them.  Even  in  in- 
stances where  a  director's  work  demands  the 
least  artistic  commitment,  he  is  involved  in  a 
creative  experience  whose  very  peculiarity  is  in 
itself  an  artistic  phenomenon  of  great  interest. 

Live  TV  broadcasts  are  determined,  in  their 
unfolding,  by  the  expectations  and  demands  of 
their  public,  a  public  that  not  only  wants  to 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  world  but  also 
expects  to  hear  or  see  it  in  the  shape  of  a  well- 
constructed  novel,  since  this  is  the  way  people 
choose  to  perceive  "real"  life — stripped  of  all 
chance  elements  and  reconstructed  as  plot.  We 
shouldn't  forget  that,  after  all,  the  traditional 
narrative  plot  corresponds  to  the  habitual,  me- 
chanical, yet  reasonable  and  functional  way  in 
which  we  are  used  to  perceiving  the  events  of 
the  world,  attributing  to  them  a  single  meaning. 
The  experimental  novel,  by  contrast,  wants  to 
demystify  the  habitual  associations  on  which  we 
base  our  interpretations  of  life,  not  in  order  to 
present  us  with  the  image  of  a  non-life  but  rath- 
er to  help  us  experience  life  in  a  new  way,  be- 
yond or  simply  apart  from  all  rigid  conventions. 
But  this  involves  a  cultural  decision,  a  "phe- 
nomenological"  stance,  the  will  to  bracket  as- 
sumptions— a  will  that  the  average  TV  viewer, 


who  watches  television  in  order  to  gather  some 
information  and  to  find  out  (quite  legitimately) 
how  it  will  all  end,  does  not  have. 

Which  does  not  mean  that,  in  real  life,  to- 
ward the  end  of  a  real  baseball  game,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  a  tie  is  about  to  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  one  or  the  other  team,  the  overwrought 
spectators  won't  suddenly  realize  the  vanity  of  it 
all  and  lapse  into  the  most  unlikely  behavior, 
such  as  falling  asleep,  leaving  the  field,  starting 
a  fight  with  their  neighbor,  and  so  on.  If  this 
were  to  happen,  and  the  TV  director  were  to 
film  it,  he  would  produce  an  admirably  realistic 
non-story  that  would  suddenly  open  up  the  cur- 
rently held  notion  of  verisimilitude.  But  until 
then,  such  a  story  will  continue  to  be  considered 
unlikely,  whereas  its  opposite — the  delirious  re- 
sponse of  the  hopeful  fans — will  be  considered 
likely,  normal,  the  realistic  climax  of  a  realistic 
story.  The  public  will  demand  it,  and  the  TV 
director  will  feel  compelled  to  give  it  to  them. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  live  TV  is 
doomed  to  remain  a  closed  form.  Not  at  all,  for 
it  already  has  numerous  possibilities  for  opening 
its  discourse  and  launching  into  an  exploration 
of  the  profound  indeterminacy  of  daily  events. 
All  it  has  to  do  is  enrich  the  main  event,  filmed 
according  to  all  the  laws  of  verisimilitude,  with 
a  variety  of  marginal  annotations,  with  rapid  in- 
quiries into  the  surrounding  reality,  with  all 
sorts  of  images  unrelated  to  the  primary  action 
but  relevant  precisely  because  of  their  unrelat- 
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edness,  given  the  new  perspectives,  the  new  di- 
rections, and  the  new  possibilities  they  propose 
for  the  same  set  of  events. 

Live  TV  might  then  have  a  rather  interesting 
pedagogical  effect:  It  could  give  the  viewer  the 
feeling,  however  vague,  that  life — that  even  he 
himself — is  not  confined  to  the  story  he  so  ea- 
gerly follows.  These  digressive  annotations 
would  then  jolt  the  viewer  out  of  the  hypnotic 
spell  woven  by  the  plot  and,  by  distancing  him 
from  it,  would  force  him  to  judge,  or  at  least  to 
question,  the  persuasiveness  of  what  he  sees  on 
the  screen. 


[Story] 

MILLIONS 

By  Marianne  Wiggins.  From  Learning  Urdu,  a 
collection  of  her  stories,  which  Harper  &  Row  will 
publish  early  next  year.  Wiggins,  author  of  the  novel 
John  Dollar,  is  currently  in  hiding  with  her  hus- 
band, Salman  Rushdie,  in  Britain. 

N 

X  low  that  I've  had  lunch  with  the  Swedish 
ambassador  I  can  tell  you  everything  you  want 
to  know  about  radioactive  reindeer  up  in  Lap- 
land. They  feed  them  to  the  minks.  The  rein- 
deer. Yes.  The  reindeer  used  to  feed  the  Lapps 
who  depended  on  them  as  the  native  source  of 
protein  but  now  the  Lapps  feed  reindeer  to  the 
hungry  minks  godbless'em  on  their  furry  farms 
because  the  minks  are  slaughtered  when  they're 
one  year  old  for  coats  and  stoles  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  die  from  radioactive  reindeer 
meat.  Another  fact:  There's  a  lot  of  lichen  up 
in  Lapland:  yellow,  gray.  Radiation  from  an  acci- 
dent can't  kill  it.  An  ac-ci-den-tal-nu-cle-ar- 
di-sas-ter  settles  in  its  veins  like  spring. 
Cherryblossomtime,  Chernobyl.  Want  to  know 
what  else.7  Radiation  doesn't  change  its  taste. 
The  reindeer  up  in  Lapland  eat  the  lichen  'cause 
it  tastes  the  same,  that's  what  Lapland  reindeer 
eat.  Then  they  fuck  like  normal.  Experts  tell  the 
Lapps  that  four-to-six-of-every-ten  little  baby 
fetal  reindeer  for  the  next  five  generations  will 
simultaneously  abort  owing  to  the  Accident  no 
sweat,  they'll  feed  those  four-to-six-from-every- 
ten  spontaneous  abortions  to  little  baby  minks 
yum  yum  that's  capitalism.  In  ten  years'  time, 
the  Experts  say,  the  herd  will  be  as  good  as  new 
and  Lapps  will  move  the  herd  once  more  across 
the  frozen  tundra.  Is  there  frozen  tundra  there  in 
Lapland,  sir,  or  am  I  dreaming  it  I  ask.  There's 
everything,  I'm  told.  There  are  power  gener- 
ators, electricity.  There  are  relay  stations  for  the 
television.  Microwaves.  Everything's  computer- 
ized. I'm  told  their  census  is  computerized  from 


birth,  a  phrase  which  mystifies  me,  and  I'm  told 
by  2010  their  nuclear  reactor  plants  will  all  close 
down  because  they've  passed  a  referendum. 
They'll  go  back  to  burning  coal.  Very  very  good 
for  Polish  miners  I  am  told.  But  still:  Don't  you 
fear  there  will  be  more  Chernobyls  someone 
from  the  press  corps  asks.  Well  yes,  perhaps 
(and  here  we're  treated  to  their  sense  of  humor): 
the  ambassador  admits  it's  said  in  Lapland  that 
there  might  be  more  but  certainly  there  won't  be 
less. 

Some  funny:  the  embassy's  in  Portman  Place 
so  after  lunch  I  walk  down  Regent  Street  and  try 
to  catch  a  bus  for  home  from  Piccadilly  Circus.  I 
wait  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  I'm  not  really 
counting.  When  a  Number  14  finally  comes  it 
comes  three  times  in  a  row,  a  trinity  of  them, 
two  nearly  empty,  and  when  I  climb  aboard  the 
woman  shoving  on  behind  me  yells,  What's  the 
matter  with  you  chaps  today?  Her  hair  is  the 
color  of  old  teeth.  "What  'chaps'?  Do  you  see 
'chaps'  before  your  eyes?"  the  bus  conductor 
asks.  "Listen  to  me  very  carefully,"  he  says. 
"Why  are  you  talking  to  me  about  buses?  Why 
don't  you  talk  to  Mrs.  Thatcher?"  Why?  I'll  tell 
you  why.  Mrs.  Thatcher  doesn't  ride  the  bus, 
that's  why,  the  woman  says.  "You  don't  like 
buses?"  the  bus  conductor  says,  "Why  don't  you 
ride  a  camel?"  You  think  I  haven't  ridden  cam- 
els in  my  day?  the  woman  booms.  Of  course  I've 
ridden  camels,  the  children  rode  them  too,  we 
all  did,  had  to,  in  Karachi.  And  I'll  tell  you 
something  else  that  you  don't  know,  she  says. 
One  night  a  hundred  years  ago  an  ancestor  of 
mine  got  into  the  wrong  bed  with  the  last  of  the 
Mogul  kings,  so  I've  got  plenty  of  your  kind  of 
blood  in  my  veins,  so  don't  make  idle  chat  to 
me — !  "  'Idle  chat'?  Do  you  hear  'idle  chatting' 
in  your  ears?"  he  asks.  You  are  speaking  very  loud- 
ly they  are  told  by  a  bald  man  with  a  German 
accent.  Why  not?  the  woman  wants  to  know. 
It's  not  Polite,  she's  told.  "'Polite'?"  the  bus 
conductor  shouts.  1  am  a  taxi  driver  in  my  coun- 
try, says  the  accented  man,  and  never  do  we 
speak  to  strangers  with  such  loudness.  Don't  you 
lecture  me  about  Politeness,  he  is  scolded  by  the 
woman,  Don't  you  try  to  lectun:  me  in  any  : 
man  accent,  he  is  told.  Oh  boy,  1  think: 
time  for  me  to  walk,  when  suddenly  woul* 
believe  it,  there  goes  Fozi  makin 
out  the  front  door  of  the  London  Parle  lew 
Casino  in  broad  daylight.  In  I  :■■  ['•ridge. 
I  mean  running.  Hey,  i 

afraid  of  being  shot.  ■  ']   Foz  foi  christsake! 

Haven't  seen  him  for  at  leas'         and  hen  he 

is  running  1  mean  run  street. mv a 

pinstripe  suit 

corner  in  Seville  Si:re 

there  was  neve  .  ..!  '  •'  In  a  o 

head  of  his,  hh  hair.  Bei  ' 


I  sec  this  puffy  red-raced  flunky  in  a  pearl  gray 
vest  and  morning  coat  explode  from  the  casino 
bearing  crumpled  paper  in  his  right  Kami,  look' 
inn  rigKti  then  left.  He  looks  up  toward  Hyde 
Park  Corner  then  he  looks  down  toward  llar- 
rods  then  back  up  toward  Apsley  House  again. 
He's  wearing  a  pale  lemon  tie,  color  ol  heat 
naise,  ami  he's  astonishingly  puffy,  like  a  pud- 
ding  or  an  adder  in  a  lather:  I  think,  Next  he's 
noinn  to  call  the  cops.  Do  they  call  the  COpS, 
these  ^tiys.'  Next  he's  noinn  to  eall  on  law  en- 
forcement. What  did  the  ol'  pOZ  do.'  I  wonder. 

(  Ira  v  Fbz.  Born  to  gamble,  samba,  and  seduce. 

A  party  in  a  pinstripe  suit  all  by  his  crazy  self, 
party  ol  one,  making  a  quick  getaway  in  a  taxi 
down  Sev  ille  Street  while  the  well  dressed  flun- 
ky stands  there  in  a  troth  with  these  two  other 

evil  looking  ^uys.  "Now  I'm  noin^  to  tell  you 
something,  listen  to  me  very  very  carefully,"  the 

bus  conductor  says.  "Who  are  you  to 

Ntalk  io  in  about  Politeness?" 
exl  day  I  come  out  my  door  and  two  yuys 
in  loo  siiainhl  suits  are  Standing  there  so  I  go 

ba<  k  m.  They  start  beating  on  my  door.  Maybe 

only  one  ol  them  is  beating  and  maybe  only  one 

ol  them  is  beating  with  only  one  list  hut  the 
si  lund  In-  make,  w  iih  u  isn't  anything  ex<  epi 
only  awfully  frightening.  Who's  there.'  I  ask. 
Immigration.  I  don't  need  any,  I  say  You  bettei 

open  up,  they  Say.  I  Open  up  a  peek.  Are  you 

Simon  Fishbine?  they  ask  me,  Mo  I  look  like  Si 

mon  Fishbine?  I  say.  We'd  like  to  have  a  word 

with  him  He  doesn't  live  here,  I  inform  them. 
No.'  Where  does  he  live  then.'  On  the  Riviera. 
An-  you  his  wile'  I'm  not.  Girlfriend?  No.  Are 
you  related  to  him.'  No.  What  are  you  then.' 
they  ask 

I  <>id  (  in. on  coined  this  little  euphemism 
hack  in  India  a  i  entury  ago  called  "rinht  ot  por- 
tico"  bet  a  use  he  had  one,  see.  A  portico.  Some 
people-  he  allowed  to  come  up  to  his  door  be- 
neath he.  portico  and  i ithers  In-  left  standing  al 
the  ^ates.  I  left  these  guys  standing  at  the  nates. 
\\  hii  li  is  well  except  the^  stood  there  all  that 

clay  and  all  that  night  and  all  the  next  day  until 
i iooi i  win  ii  I  had  io  go  out  finally  \  ause  I  need 
ed  to  buy  some  water.  Why  don't  you  level  with 
us  sweetie,  they  said,  Aboui  the  telephone  It's 

listed  in  this  Fishbine's  name  al  this  address  and 

somebody  hy  the  name  ol  Fausto  Mahmet 
known  as  Fozi  has  heen  making  frequent  calls  to 
it.  We  want  some  information.  Shoot,  1  said.  l\> 

you  know  this  person  Simon  Fishbine?  Ol  him, 
yeah  he's  my  landlord,  I  )o  you  know  this  per- 
son batiste)  Mahmet.'  Mayhe.  It's  a  common 
name.   I'hctc  an-  quite  a  lew.  We'ie  looking  I"1 

him,  they  informed  me. 
That  night  Fozi  calls  me  from  his  favorite 

(  limese  restaurant    Foi  .  I  he  beds  an-  attei  you,  I 


say.  Oh  you  Americans,  he  says.  Always  so  husy 
husy.  (dine  and  have  some  lobster  with  hl.uk 
he. in  same  he  suggests.  It's  midnight,  I  remind 
him.  Fresh  lohstcrs,  he  says,  special  fresh. 
Swimminn  rinht  now  in  the  tank  with  little  sea 
weeds.  Sorry,  Io:,  I  say.  An  hour,  yes.'  I'll  wait 
one  hour.  You'll  Hi, nine  your  thinking  and 
you'll  come.  I've  put  my  powers  on  you. 

Suc  h  a  lot  ol  powers — I  no  to  bed  and  sk  i  p 
the  sleep  ol  Innoc  em  e.  In  the  morning  there's  a 
message  on  my  answering  machine.  Thank  you 
very  much,  it  says.  I  waited  lor  you  many  hours. 
Alter  that  my  angerness  made  me  no  lose  a  mil- 
lion pounds  al  the  c  asino. 

So  I  net  dressed  and  no  out.  I  low  I  met  Fozi:  I 
not  dressed  one  mornmn  in  September  and  went 
out.  (  ny  ol  I  ondon.  Rode  the  Numhei  1  OS  bus 
from  Shepherd's  Hush  to  Southall  and  not  olt  at 

Western  Avenue  to  wandet  through  the  mat 
kets.  Went  into  a  restaurant  I  found  there  called 
the  Brilliant.  It  was  i  rowded.  A  man  was  sitting 
at  a  table  in  the  corner,  arguing  with  money- 
lenders. It  was  Fozi.  I  le  had  the  largest  head  I've 

ever  seen  on  any  human  being  except  Namy 

Reagan.  I  le  e  ame  up  to  me  and  s.ud  I've  put  my 
powers  on  you,  You  are  mine.  He  owned  five 
ships,  he  said,  under  Libyan  registry  and  he  ran 
rice  and  oil  from  I  imassol  to  Rio.  1  have  paid 

your  hill,  he  told  me.  I  he  next  lew  weeks  whole- 
taxi  loads  ol  fruit — guavas  were  his  specialty — 
arrived  at  my  front  door  in  C  'helsea  every  other 

day.  hut  by  then  he'd  started  gambling,  again 

Or  mayhe  he  had  never  Stopped. 

I  walk  to  Earl's  (  lourt,  bent  on  riding  on  the 
Piccadilly  I  ine  to  Amos  t  irove  insi  foi  the  fun 
of  n .  A  husk e  i  playing  saxophone  which  echoes 
through  the  Underground  extracts  the  loose 
change  from  my  po(  ket.  On  the  rube  there  are 
ni 1  empty  seats.  Standing  with  a  pole  between  us 

on  a  ride  which  makes  us  rattle  in  a  dance,  a 

woman  wrapped  in  bright  blue  cotton  asks  me 

When  am  I  do(  ome-0  na  I  I, mods.'  I  hu  e-  stops, 

I  s,i\  and  hold  up  three  fingers.  She  e  omits  on 

her  wrist,  hei  elbow,  ami  hei  shouldei  one  two 
three.  Oh  hell,  I  think:  net  out  ai  Knights 

bridge,  girl,  and  make-  (ot   Hyde  Park  where 

there  are  things  still  growing  like  real  flowers. 

On  the  Brompton  Road  I  run  into  three  Arab 

women  wrapped  iii  black  silk  scarves,  their 

noses  and  their  mouths  maske  d  toe),  convening 
before  Kut<  hinsky's  jewelei 's  windows,  coveting 
the-  diamonds,  so  I  cross  the  road.  Across  the 
load  the-ii'  is  a  big  display  "i  fui  coats  foi  next 
winter,  I  ots  of  fos  and  lots  of  sable,  I  ots  of 
mink,  t  loll  iv,  I  he-. u  somebody  say.  I  low  nun  h 
you  think  a  coat  like  that  must  cost?  I  nun 
an  iund  Bef  ire  I  ha\  e  a  <  ham  e  to  ask  them  ii 

I I  n  \  're  i  >\  ei  I  tere  f<  n  a  \  a<  al  ion  I  heai  the  w<  im 

an  answer  Gosh.  You  mean  it  it's  real.  The 

mink.  1  re<  Icon.  Who  knows.'  I  loney?  Miliums.  ■ 
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FORUM 


WHERE 
IS  THE  REHNQUIST 
COURT  HEADED? 


c 

ongress  and  the  state 
legislatures  make  the  laws  in  our  country — and  the 
Supreme  Court  conducts  an  ongoing  conversation 
about  them,  continuously  measuring  those  laws 
against  the  nation's  first  principles  expressed  in  our 
Constitution.  This  conversation  has  a  public  side: 
the  oral  argument,  a  session  of  pure  legal  combat, 
in  which  the  attorney  for  each  side  has  a  half- 
hour  to  present  arguments  and  take  questions  from 
the  nine  justices. 

Oral  argument  is  much  more  than  a  formal  de- 
bate, however;  it  is  a  chance  to  gauge  the  profound 
changes  that  the  Court  might  be  making  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  our  founding  principles.  Recently, 
the  Court  heard  the  case  Texas  v.  Johnson,  which 
poses  the  question  of  whether  burning  the  Ameri- 
can flag  during  a  political  protest  qua! 
"speech"  and  is  protected  by  the  First  Amen  , 
or  whether  it  should  be  defined  as  a  crimin 
To  elucidate  the  subtler  meanings  of  this 
Harper's  Magazine  procured  a  transcript  oi  t 
argument  and  asked  Lyle  Denniston, 
observer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  provi 
mentary  on  the  least-known  open 
government. 


The  following  forum  is  based  on  the  Supreme  Court  oral  argument  in  The  State  of  Texas  v.  Gregory  Lee 
Johnson,  heard  Mareh  21,  1989.  Although  the  Court  transcript  does  not  identify  the  justices,  Harper's  Mag- 
azine dispatched  an  editor  to  Washington  to  record  the  ruimes  of  the  justices  who  questioned  the  attoi  neys.  The 
text  published  here  has  been  edited  for  grammar  and  concision.  Ellipses  mdicate  where  passages  have  been 
removed  because  they  were  repetitive  or  tangential.  The  fidl  transcript  is  available  in  most  law  libraries. 


LYLE  DENN1STOM 

covers  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  writes  the  column  "Courtly  Manners"  for  the 
American  Lawyer.  His  essay  on  this  case,  "Reading  Between  the  Arguments,"  appears  below. 


KATH1  ALYCE  DREW 
is  an  assistant  district  attorney  for  Dallas  County,  Texas.  She  represents  the  State  of  Texas  in  this  case. 

WILLIAM  M.  KLJNSTLER 
is  vice  president  and  a  founder  of  the  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  in  New  York  City.  He  represents  the 

defendant,  Gregory  Lee  Johnson. 


JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehntfuist  and  Justices  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  William  J.  Brennan  Jr. ,  Anthony 
Kennedy,  Thurgood  Marshall,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  Antonin  Scalia,  John  Paul  Stevens, 
and  Byron  R.  White  heard  the  oral  argument. 


Reading  Between 

T  Then  a  case  is  called  for  oral  argument,  it  is 
the  only  time  the  justices  take  their  ongoing 
conversation  ahout  the  law  out  in  the  open,  he- 
fore  a  public  audience.  It  is  during  the  oral  argu- 
ment that  consensus  building  among  the 
justices  actually  begins.  Much  of  what  they  say 
and  ask  is  actually  intended  to  attract  one  an- 
other's attention — to  define  the  issue  for  deci- 
sion more  precisely,  to  encourage  trends  in 
thinking,  or  to  stir  inclinations.  Sometimes 
their  questions  seek  to  steer  the  lawyers'  argu- 
ments, either  by  waving  a  lawyer  off  a  weak 
point  or  by  buttressing  a  good  argument — often 
with  tough  interrogation. 

The  case  of  Texas  v.  Johnson  involves  the 
burning  of  the  American  flag  by  Gregory  Lee 
Johnson  at  a  political  protest  on  August  22 
1984,  during  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  Dallas.  Johnson  was  arrested  and 
charged  under  a  Texas  law  forbidding  the  "des- 
ecration of  a  venerated  object" — which  is  de- 
fined to  include  the  American  flag.  Johnson  was 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison  and  fined  $2,000; 
he  appealed  to  the  state  court  of  appeals,  which 
upheld  his  conviction.  He  further  appealed  his 
case  to  the  highest  state  court,  the  Texas  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeals.  By  a  5-4  vote,  that  court 
threw  out  his  conviction  and  concluded  that 
the  Texas  statute  was  unconstitutional.  The 
State  of  Texas  then  appealed  this  result  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  face  of  this  case  and  from  the  way  the 
justices  frame  their  questions  to  the  lawyers  ar- 


the  Arguments 

guing  the  case,  the  reader  may  too  quickly  con- 
clude that  a  decision  against  Texas  is  inevitable. 
But  keep  in  mind:  The  Supreme  Court  had  no 
legal  obligation  to  take  this  case,  and  in  order  to 
be  placed  on  the  docket,  at  least  four  of  the  nine 
justices  had  to  vote  to  consider  the  issue — indi- 
cating that  almost  half  the  Court  saw  some  po- 
tential legal  merit  to  Texas's  claim. 

It  is  typical  of  the  Rehnquist  Court  to  volun- 
teer to  question  such  assumptions — to  let  it  be 
known  that  it  may  well  disturb  what  might  ap- 
pear to  be  settled  expectations  about  the  law, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Recently 
the  justices  have  taken  up  challenges  to  such 
settled  areas  of  law  as  abortion,  affirmative  ac- 
tion, and  private  forms  of  racial  discrimination. 
The  Court  is  in  transition,  and  that  alone  makes 
this  a  fascinating  moment  to  examine  one  of  the 
Court's  most  hallowed  rituals. 

Not  long  ago,  it  is  fair  to  suggest,  the  Johnson 
case  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unre- 
viewed,  and  the  lower  court's  pro-First  Amend- 
ment argument  left  to  stand.  The  Warren  Court 
took  an  almost  "absolute"  approach  to  the  First 
Amendment — that  is,  it  understood  the  First 
Amendment  to  protect  all  expressions  of  politi- 
cal dissent.  The  Burger  Court  by  and  large  stood 
by  those  precedents.  But  since  the  arrival  of  Jus- 
tices Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  Antonin  Scalia, 
and  Anthony  Kennedy,  and  the  elevation  of 
William  H.  Rehnquist  to  Chief  Justice,  the 
conservative  bloc  has  been  strengthened  and 
emboldened.  It  is  developing  a  passion  to  decide 
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for  itself  whether  and  how  far  to  adhere  to  pre- 
cedent— especially  those  established  by  liberal- 
dominated  Courts. 

In  this  case,  Kathi  Alyce  Drew's  opening  re- 
marks reveal  her  strategy.  She  argues  that  Texas 
has  the  right  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  flag 
as  a  symbol  and  that  an  act — such  as  a  flag 
burning — which  publicly  degrades  that  sym- 
bol's value  can  be  held  illegal.  Because  First 
Amendment  case  law  holds  to  a  nearly  absolute 
interpretation  of  protecting  all  language — even 
symbolic  speech  such  as  flag  burning — Drew 
conspicuously  avoids  citing  precedent.  Justice 
Scalia  immediately  puts  Drew  on  notice  that 
she  is  on  weak  ground  with  him  in  making  the 
"destruction  of  the  symbol"  argument.  Indeed, 
he  argues  directly  with  her  on  the  point,  seem- 
ingly urging  her  to  move  off  of  it.  Rehnquist 
tries  to  shore  up  Drew's  argument,  but  Scalia  is 
relentless  in  his  challenge. 

Although  still  a  junior  justice,  Scalia  has  be- 
come the  dominant  figure  during  oral  argument. 
More  than  any  other  justice,  he  seeks  control  of 
lawyers'  arguments,  either  to  rescue  a  failing  ef- 
fort or  to  undermine  an  apparently  successful 
one.  At  times,  what  he  does  seems  like  teach- 
ing, at  other  times,  badgering.  Scalia,  however, 
gives  Drew  no  clear  signal  of  an  alternate  direc- 
tion he  may  want  her  to  take.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  urge  her  to  take  a  dare,  to  argue  for  en- 
forced  veneration  of  the  flag  as  a  unique  symbol. 
He  is  as  aware  as  she  is  that  the  precedents  are 
against  her;  in  fact,  he  may  well  want  to  hear  a 
direct  assault  on  those  precedents.  But  Drew 
declines,  seeking  instead  to  steer  cautiously 
between  them.  However,  Scalia's  intent  is 
opaque;  he  may  simply  be  toying  with  Drew  as  a 
way  to  ridicule  her  weak  performance. 

William  M.  Kunstler,  Johnson's  lawyer,  pur- 
sues a  very  different  strategy.  He  cites  numerous 
precedents,  calling  out  quotations,  especially 
from  cases  the  authors  of  which  are  seated  be- 
fore him.  The  justices'  prior  opinions  are  rea- 
sonably accurate  predictors  of  their  future 
positions,  but  an  attorney  gains  no  points  by 
seeming  to  attach  a  justice's  name  to  one  side  of 
a  case.  That  is  seen  as  a  bid  for  a  justice's  vote  by 
flattery.  Kunstler  is  practically  shameless  in 
adopting  this  approach.  Scalia  makes  light  of  it 
by  suggesting  that  the  quotation  from  him  of- 
fered by  Kunstler  was  written  during  Scalia's  pri- 
or role  as  an  appeals  court  judge. 

Otherwise,  Scalia  keeps  to  the  sidelines  dur- 
ing Kunstler's  argument,  and  this  may  well  be  a 
concession  that  Kunstler  cannot  be  expected  to 
yield  to  any  steering.  It  also  may  be  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  Kunstler,  a  known  maverick  at 
the  bar,  might  not  be  held  in  check  were  Sca- 
lia's aggressive  style  to  ignite  the  lawyer  emo- 
tionally. Given  the  Court's  rather  stiff  notions 


of  civility,  a  lawyer  such  as  Kunstler  is  always 
perceived  as  a  threat  to  the  Court's  decorum. 

Rehnquist  has  a  well-developed  reputation 
for  impatience  with  lawyers  who  argue  liberal 
causes,  and  that  tendency  emerges  even  more 
clearly  when  a  lawyer  has  an  identification,  as 
does  Kunstler,  with  radical  leftist  positions. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  strong  signs  of 
hostility  Rehnquist  displays  toward  Kunstler 
during  the  argument.  Kunstler  is  less  confronta- 
tional during  this  case  than  he  can  be,  and  at 
several  points  engages  the  Court  in  easy  banter. 
He  appears  startled  when  those  relaxing,  and 
tension-relieving,  moments  get  him  into  trou- 
ble with  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall.  Usually, 
Marshall  is  the  one  who  is  prepared  to  take  an 
argument  astray  and  seems  to  have  fun  while  do- 
ing so.  On  this  occasion,  though,  he  is  brusque 
with  Kunstler  for  doing  just  that — thus  display- 
ing Marshall's  seldom-seen  hard  edge,  an  edge 
that  can  cut  down  an  attorney  without 
ceremony. 

The  justice  most  likely  to  bring  a  discursive 
attorney  up  short  is  Justice  Byron  R.  White,  or- 
dinarily the  Court's  most  aggressive  interroga- 
tor. But  White  is  remarkable  in  the  Johnson 
case  for  his  lack  of  participation.  Typically,  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  most  arguments,  testing  lawyers 
in  a  mood  of  utmost  impatience,  giving  no  quar- 
ter, and  almost  never  showing  a  sense  of  humor. 

There  are  other  justices  who  also  seem  to  find 
the  entire  enterprise  too  serious  an  undertaking 
to  engage  in  lighthearted  exchanges.  Justice 
Kennedy,  the  newest  member  of  the  Court,  is 
one  of  them.  Thus,  it  is  a  bit  out  of  character 
when  he  makes  a  humorous  remark  about  flying 
a  flag  in  the  rain,  against  the  rules,  because  it  is 
an  "all-weather"  flag.  One  of  the  strengths  that 
Kennedy  displays  early  in  the  Johnson  argument 
is  his  keen  sense  that  the  Court  must  base  its 
decision  upon  a  narrowly  defined,  concrete 
principle,  which  can  be  articulated  and  de- 
fended. No  doubt  this  is  why  he  appears  so  skep- 
tical about  creating  something  as  seemingly 
flimsy  as  a  "flag  exception"  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Like  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr..  the  justice  he 
replaced,  Kennedy  resists  having  the  Court 
issue  sweeping  decisions. 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  has  a  similar  inter- 
est in  keeping  the  Court's  rulings  within  strici 
bounds,  but  he  pursues  that  interest  by  seeking 
out  implications  for  cases  beyond  mebei 
the  Court,  and  he  will  chase  those  implications 
through  a  series  of  hypotheficals.  Here,  he  ex- 
plores what  Kunstler's  argu        rmg  t  mean  in 
other  contexts — such  as  i  >ol  a 
lute  a  flag.  Stevens  is  the   ■   ■  urij 
the  nine  justices,  and  he  does  not  ofte  • 
ofother  justices'  questions;  his  "ion  ipproach 
often  gives  the  impressii  m  that  be  w< 
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ing  the  same  questions  if  he  were  sitting  on  the 
hench  hy  himself. 

O'Connor,  like  Stevens,  comes  to  the  hench 
unusually  well  schooled  in  the  details  of  the 
cases,  and  they  share  an  uncanny  ability  to 
knock  a  lawyer  off  guard  with  their  keen  atten- 
tion to  what  sometimes  seem  like  the  smaller 
points  of  the  case.  O'Connor  displays  this  ten- 
dency when  she  asks  whether  burning  a  copy  of 
the  Constitution  might  be  a  crime,  and  when 
she  bores  in  on  the  relevance  of  the  flag  burner's 
motive.  O'Connor  shares  another  kind  of  atten- 
tion to  detail  with  Rehnquist — their  easy  famil- 
iarity with  the  precedents  that  bear  upon  the 
case.  Both  seem  to  get  some  reward  from  trying 
to  shackle  attorneys  with  relevant  precedents: 
Rehnquist  often  does  it  with  impish  pleasure; 
O'Connor  usually  does  it  with  deadpan  serious- 
ness— at  times  with  testy  impatience. 

Justices  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  and  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  take  little  part  in  the  arguments  of 
this  case,  which  is  typical.  They  intervene  to 
clarify-  small,  potentially  significant  points. 
Blackmun  also  sometimes  disarms  lawyers  by 
seeking  information  outside  the  record  of  a  case, 


as  he  does  when  he  explores  whether  the  flag 
burned  hy  Johnson  had  been  stolen. 

Examining  the  oral  argument  for  evidence  of 
which  way  each  justice  might  vote  is  foolhardy. 
Last  winter,  a  case  that  pitted  press  access  to  the 
public  arrest  and  conviction  records  of  a  defense 
contractor  against  the  contractor's  right  to  pri- 
vacy seemed — at  oral  argument — an  easy  victo- 
ry for  the  press.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Court 
issued  its  opinion  in  March,  the  privacy  argu- 
ment prevailed  by  a  vote  of  9-0.  Regardless  of 
the  outcome  in  the  flag  burning  case,  that  the 
Court  even  chose  to  hear  it  reveals  that  the  jus- 
tices are  willing  to  review  cases  that  challenge 
what  was  once  considered  settled  law  about  free 
expression.  Americans  can  expect  the  Rehn- 
quist Court  to  hear  similar  challenges  to  the 
First  Amendment  in  the  future.  And,  unlike 
most  Courts — particularly  the  Warren  Court  or 
the  Burger  Court,  which  established  reputations 
tor  creating  new  interpretations  of  precedents — 
the  emerging  trend  of  the  Rehnquist  Court,  per- 
haps even  its  agenda,  is  an  invitation  to  the 
legal  community  to  challenge  the  abiding 
precedents  ot  the  Supreme  Court. 


The  Oral  Argument 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  H.  REHNQUIST:  We'll  hear 
argument  next  in  Texas  v.  Gregory  Lee  Johnson. 
Ms.  Drew,  you  may  proceed  whenever  you're 
ready. 

KATHI  ALYCE  DREW:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
and  may  it  please  the  Court:  The  issue  before 
this  Court  is  whether  the  public  burning  of  an 
American  flag,  which  occurred  during  the  1984 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  as  part  of  a  demonstration  with  political 
overtones,  is  entitled  to  First  Amendment  pro- 
tection. The  flag  was  burned  in  front  of  city  hall 
during  a  demonstration  march  through  down- 
town Dallas  in  a  crowd  of  demonstrators  and  on- 
lookers. The  flag  burner  was  convicted  under  a 
Texas  statute  which  prohibits  desecration  of  the 
national  flag.  His  punishment  was  one  year  in 
the  county  jail  plus  a  $2,000  fine. 

The  Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  re- 
versed his  conviction  and  held  that  the  Texas 
statute  was  unconstitutional  since  Mr.  Johnson 
was  a  political  protester.  Judge  Campbell  of 
that  court  found  that  flag  burning  constituted 
symbolic  speech.  That  court  also  found  that 
the  interest  that  Texas  has  in  regulating  the 
act  of  flag  burning  does  not  outweigh 
a  protester's  First  Amendment  rights  to 
expression. 

For  purposes  of  this  argument  today  and  with 


the  Court's  indulgence,  the  state  will  assume 
the  symbolic  speech  standard'  and  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  question  of  Texas's  compelling  in- 
terest in  regulating  such  conduct.  Texas  has 
advanced  two  compelling  state  interests.  One  is 
the  preservation  of  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  na- 
tionhood and  national  unity.  The  second  is  the 
prevention  of  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

I  would  like  to  address  first  the  nationhood 
interest.  We  believe  that  preservation  of  the 
flag  as  a  symbol  of  nationhood  and  national  uni- 
ty is  a  compelling  and  valid  state  interest.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  government  has  the  power 
both  to  adopt  a  national  symbol  and  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  symbol. 

JUSTICE  ANTON  IN  SCALIA:  Now,  why  did  the  de- 
fendant's actions  destroy  the  symbol?  His  ac- 
tions would  have  been  useless  unless  the  flag  was 
a  very  good  symbol  for  what  he  intended  to 
show  contempt  for.  His  action  does  not  make 
the  flag  any  less  a  symbol. 

DREW:  Your  Honor,  we  believe  that  if  a  symbol  is 
ignored  or  abused  over  a  period  of  time  that  it 

'Under  Supreme  Court  precedent,  certain  forms  of 
speech — including  acts  which  intend  to  communicate  an 
idea — may  be  restricted  if  the  state  can  show  a  "compel- 
ling interest."  Drew  Concedes  that  Johnson's  flag  burning 
is  a  form  of  speech  and  argues  that  Texas  has  a  compelling 
interest  in  restricting  such  activity. 
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can,  in  fact,  lose  its  symbolic  effect. 

SCALIA:  I  think  not  at  all.  1  think  when  somebody 
does  that  to  the  flag,  the  flag  becomes  even  more 
a  symbol  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  you're 
running  quite  a  different  argument:  not  that 
he's  destroying  its  symbolic  character,  but  that 
he  is  showing  disrespect  for  it.  You  want  not  just 
a  symbol,  but  you  want  a  venerated  symbol.  But 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  argue  that  he's  making 
the  flag  any  less  of  a  symbol. 

DREW:  Your  Honor,  I'm  forced  to  disagree  with 
you.  If  Mr.  Johnson's  actions  in  this  case  do  not 
constitute  flag  desecration,  then  I  am  not  cer- 
tain what  would. 

SCALIA:  His  actions  desecrate  the  flag  indeed,  but 
do  they  destroy  the  symbol?  Do  they  make  it  any 
less  symbolic  of  the  country?  That's  your  argu- 
ment— that  we  have  a  right  to  have  a  national 
symbol.  And  if  you  let  the  people  desecrate  the 
flag,  you  don't  have  a  national  symbol.  I  don't 
see  how  that  follows.  We  may  not  have  a  re- 
spected national  symbol,  but  that's  a  different  ar- 
gument. Now,  if  you  want  to  argue  that  we  have 
the  right  to  insist  upon  respect  for  the  flag, 
that's  a  different  argument. 

DREW:  Texas  is  not  suggesting  that  we  can  insist  on 
respect.  Rather,  we  have  the  right  to  preserve 
the  physical  integrity  of  the  flag  so  that  it  can 
serve  as  a  symbol,  because  its  symbolic  effect  is 
diluted  by  certain  flagrant  public  acts  of  flag 
desecration. 

REHNQUIST:  Well,  in  a  sense  you're  arguing  for  a 
minimal  form  of  respect  for  the  flag,  aren't  you? 
Not  that  the  state  can  require  you  to  take  your 
hat  off  and  salute  when  the  flag  goes  by,  but  at 
least  it  can  insist  that  you  not  destroy  it? 

DREW:  Yes,  Your  Honor.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
asking  for  any  respect  for  the  flag,  we  are  asking 
for  respect  for  its  physical  integrity.  Certainly 
we  do  not  demand  that  any  individual  view  it 
with  any  discernible  emotion,  only  that  its 
physical  integrity  be  respected.  .  .  . 

JUSTICE  ANTHONY  KENNEDY:  Well,  over  the  cen- 
turies the  cross  has  been  respected.  I  recognize 
one  is-  a  religious  symbol  and  the  other  is  a  na- 
tional symbol,  but  it's  never  been  necessary  to 
pass  legislation  to  protect  the  cross. 

DREW:  That's  true,  Your  Honor. 

KENNEDY:  So  it  may  be  that  you  can  protect  sym- 
bols by  measures  other  than  the  imposition  of 
criminal  law. 

DREW:  Your  Honor,  I  don't  believe  that  a  cross  has 
quite  the  same  character  as  the  American  flag, 
because  there  are  many  people  in  this  nation 
who  do  not  view  the  cross  as  a  symbol.  .  .  . 


And  this  particular  statute,  Your  Honor, 
would  not  protect  that  sort  of  a  symbol.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  flag  is  national  property,  that  it 
belongs  to  all  people,  that  all  people  are  entitled 
to  view  it  symbolically  in  whatever  way  they 
wish.  Some  people  may  give  it  great  respect. 
Others  may  not.  That's  not  what  we're  regulat- 
ing here.  We  are  simply  trying  to  preserve  the 
flag  as  a  symbol  for  all  people. 

KENNEDY:  Well,  you  begin  by  saying  that  it's  a  sym- 
bol and  by  acknowledging  that  what  the  defen- 
dant did  was  speech,  is  that  correct? 

DREW:  We  are  assuming  that  standard. 

KENNEDY:  All  right.  What  is  the  constitutional 
category  you're  asking  us  to  adopt  in  order  to  say 
we  can  punish  this  kind  of  speech?  An  excep- 
tion just  for  flags?  [Editor's  note:  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  certain  constitutional  cate- 
gories of  speech,  such  as  "obscenity"  or  "fight- 
ing wotds,"  may  be  restricted.] 

DREW:  With  respect  to  the  symbolic  speech  stan- 
dard, we  believe  that  there  are  compelling  state 
interests  that  override  this  individual's  symbolic 
speech  rights,  and  that  preserving  the  flag  as  a 
symbol  is  one  of  these.  .  .  . 

KENNEDY:  This  statute  prohibits  the  desecration  of 
a  state  flag  as  well? 

DREW:  Yes,  it  does. 

KENNEDY:  And  if  we  upheld  the  statute  in  every 
state,  each  would  have  the  same  right? 

DREW:  Yes,  Your  Honor. 

KENNEDY:  So  your  category  for  one  flag  is  now  ex- 
panded to  fifty-one.  .  .  . 

JUSTICE  SANDRA  DAY  O'CONNOR:  Could  Texas 
prohibit  the  burning  of  copies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, state  or  federal? 

DREW:  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Your  Honor. 

O'CONNOR:  There  wouldn't  be  the  same  interest  in 
symbolism? 

DREW:  No,  Your  Honor. 

SCALIA:  Why  not?  Wh.x  about  the  stat<  >' 

DREW:  There  is  legislation,  Your  H<  nor,  rha 
establish  the  bluebonner  as  th<  statt  flower. 

SCALIA:  I  thought  so. 

DREW:  It  does  not  seek  v< 

SCALIA:  Well,  how  do  . 
tect?  If  I  had  to  pick  bet' 
and  the  flog.  (  might 
tion.  I  don't  know. 

DREW:  Your  Honor,  Texas 
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Whenyourfinandaliit 
more  important  th 


"The  prime  rate  rose 
another  point  today. . . " 
"Third  World  debt  contin- 
ues to  be  a  major  concern. 

"The  Dow  Jones  average 
seesawed  all  day. . . " 

There's  only  one  thing 
we  can  be  absolutely  sure 
the  future  will  bring. 

Change. 

The  ups,  downs,  twists 
and  turns  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  achieving  your 
financial  goals. 

At  Merrill  Lynch,  we 
know  change.  We've 
understood  it,  managed  it 
and  turned  it  to  our 
clients'  advantage  for  over 
70  years.  And  they've 
come  to  trust  our  ability 
to  deal  with  it. 

The  reason  behind  our 
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dedication  to  helping  you 
meet  the  challenge  of 
change  is  a  commitment 
that  was  made  long  ago 
as  one  of  our  founding 
principles:  "The  interests 
of  our  customers  must 
come  first." 

That  commitment  and 
the  trust  it  helps  build 
continue  to  generate 
rewards.  Last  year  alone, 
the  money  people  invest- 
ed with  Merrill  Lynch 
grew  by  40  billion  dollars. 

We  see  that  as  validat- 
ing our  determination  to 
be  a  firm  in  which  your 
trust,  as  well  as  your 
money,  is  well  place 


Herri!? 


A  tradition  of  trust. 


rh.it  certain  items  are  protected — and  rhe  stat- 
ute is  not  limited  to  just  the  flag.  But  the  por- 
tion in  question  here  is  limited  to  the  flag. 

SCAL1A:  1  understand  that.  But  we — up  to  now — 
have  never  allowed  such  an  item  to  he  declared 
a  national  symhol  and  to  he  usahle  symbolically 
in  only  one  direction,  which  is  essentially  what 
you're  arguing. 

DREW:  No,  Your  Honor.  We're  not  arguing  that  at 
all.  What  we  are  arguing  is  that  you  may  not 
publicly  desecrate  a  flag,  regardless  of  the  moti- 
vation for  your  action. 

SCALIA:  Well,  one  hardly  desecrates  it  in  order  to 
honor  it.  I  mean,  you  only  desecrate  the  flag  in 
order  to  show  your  disagreement  with  what  it 
stands  for,  isn't  that  right? .  .  . 

DREW:  Not  necessarily. 

SCALIA:  Will  you  give  me  an  example  of  somebody 
desecrating  the  flag  in  order  to  show  that  he 
agrees  with  the  policies  of  the  United  States? 

DREW:  I  think  it  is  possible  that  an  individual  could 
burn  a  flag  as  an  honor  for  all  the  individuals 
who  died  in  Vietnam.  This  is  their  most  prized 
possession.  They're  going  to  take  it  in  front  of 
Dallas  city  hall  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  people 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  They're  going  to 
ignite  it,  and  they  are  doing  this  to  honor  the 
Americans  who  died  in  Vietnam. .  .  . 

JUSTICE  JOHN  PAUL  STEVENS:  Your  statute  would 
cover  that  example? 

DREW:  Yes,  it  would,  Your  Honor,  because  it  does 
not  go  to  the  motive  of  the  actor.  .  .  . 

O'CONNOR:  I  thought  this  statute  only  applies  if  the 
desecration  was  done  in  a  way  that  the  actor 
knows  will  offend  one  or  more  persons  likely  to 
discover  it. 

DREW:  That  is  correct,  Your  Honor.  .  .  . 

O'CONNOR:  I  thought  that  the  Court  had  held  that 
it's  firmly  settled  under  the  Constitution  that 
the  public  expression  of  ideas  may  not  be  pro- 
hibited merely  because  the  ideas  themselves  are 
offensive  to  some  of  the  hearers. 

DREW:  That's  correct,  Your  Honor. 

O'CONNOR:  And  this  statute  seems  to  try  to  achieve 
exactly  that. 

DREW:  I  don't  believe  that  it  does,  Your  Honor,  be- 
cause the  pivotal  point  is  how  the  act  is  carried 
out:  not  what  an  individual  may  be  trying  to 
say,  not  how  onlookers  perceive  the  action,  not 
how  the  crowd  reacts,  hut  how  it  is  done.  If  you 
burn  the  flag  in  your  basement  in  the  dead  of 
night,  you  probably  have  not  violated  this  stat- 
ute, because  the  Texas  statute  is  restricted  to 


certain  limited  forms  of  flag  desecration. 

JUSTICE  HARRY  A.  BLACKMUN:  Ms.  Drew,  it's  prob- 
ably of  no  consequence,  but  was  the  flag  stolen? 

DREW:  Yes,  Your  Honor  

BLACKMUN;  Would  you  be  making  the  same  argu- 
ment if  he  owned  the  flag? 

DREW:  Yes,  Your  Honor,  we  would. 

STEVENS:  Was  he  prosecuted  for  stealing  the  flag? 

DREW:  No,  Your  Honor. 

STEVENS:  1  wonder  why  not. 

DREW:  I  believe,  Your  Honor,  that  no  one  actually 
saw  him  take  it.  In  fact,  the  testimony  was  that 
others  took  it  and  gave  it  to  him.  There  were  so 
many  problems  with  proof  that  prosecution  was 
very  speculative.  .  .  . 

KENNEDY:  You're  asking  us  to  define  a  constitution- 
al category.  And  from  what  I  can  see,  the  cate- 
gory is  that  we  simply  say  the  flag  is  different. 

DREW:  That  is  one  possibility  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced. We  have  also  suggested  that  another 
route  would  be  to  assume  the  symbolic  speech 
standard  and  to  look  at  what  the  state's  interests 
are  in  proscribing  this  type  of  behavior. 

O'CONNOR:  Do  you  suppose  Patrick  Henry  and  any 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  ever  showed  disrespect 
to  the  Union  Jack? 

DREW:  Quite  possibly,  Your  Honor. 

O'CONNOR:  Do  you  think  that  when  they  drafted 
the  First  Amendment  they  meant  to  make  that 
a  prosecutable  offense? 

DREW:  Of  course,  Your  Honor,  one  has  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  they  intended  it  or  not. 

SCALIA:  I  think  your  response  is  that  they  were 
willing  to  go  to  jail,  just  as  they  were  when  they 
signed  the  Declaration. 

STEVENS:  They  were  hoping  they  wouldn't  get 
caught. 

DREW:  Yes,  Your  Honor.  I  believe  the  classic  line  is 
"We  hang  together  or  separately." 

SCALIA:  You  said  that  this  flag  may  be  different 
from  other  symbols.  You  don't  argue  that  there's 
something  unique  about  this  flag? 

DREW:  Of  course  there  is,  Your  Honor.  .  .  . 

STEVENS:  But  you  have  not  made  an  argument  that 
there's  anything  unique  about  the  flag. 

DREW:  Well,  Your  Honor,  I  disagree.  The  flag  is 
the  visible  manifestation  of  over  200  years  of 
history  in  this  nation.  The  thirteen  stripes  rep- 
resent the  original  thirteen  colonies,  and  every 
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state  is  represented  on  the  field  of  blue  by  a  star. 
It  is  unique.  It  is  immediately  recognizable  to  al- 
most anyone  who  sees  it. 

JUSTICE  THURGOOD  MARSHALL:  Suppose  some- 
body burns  an  American  flag  with  forty-eight  stars. 

DREW;  I  believe  that  that  would  be  covered  under 
this  statute.  That  is  clearly  a  past  flag.  Many 
people  probably  still  own  and  display  forty- 
eight-star  flags. 

SCALIA:  Bur  forty-seven  wouldn't  work  because 
there  was  never  a  forty-seven-star  flag,  is  that — 

DREW: — that  would  depend,  Your  Honor — 

SCALIA: — all  you  have  to  do  is  take  one  star  out  of 
the  flag  and  it's  oka\  ' 

DREW:  That  would  depend,  Your  Honor,  on  how 
"flag"  is  defined.  Congress  itself  defines  the  flag: 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  in  any  number  which  to 
an  individual  who  looks  at  it  without  delibera- 
tion may  be  a  flag."  The  flag  behind  you  looks 
to  me  to  be  a  flag,  but  I  cannot  count  fifty  stars 
on  it. 

SCALIA:  So  you're  saying  forty-seven  would  be 
okay.  I  tend  to  think  that's  probably  right. 

DREW:  ...  I'd  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  breach-of- 
the-peace  interest.  We  feel  that  preventing  a 
breach  of  the  peace  is  a  legitimate  state  interest. 
Again,  the  Texas  legislature  has  made  a  judg- 
ment in  this  area  that  public  desecration  is  like- 
ly to  lead  to  violence.  The  record  is  clear  that  it 
was  our  good  luck  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  did 
not  occur  during  this  particular  flag  desecration. 
The  appropriate  test  to  be  used  in  this  area  has 
not  been  decided  by  this  Court. 

There  are  two  lines  of  cases.  One  is  that  pub- 
lic desecration  of  a  flag  is  inherently  inflamma- 
tory. Another  is  that  "imminence"  [of  a  breach 
of  peace]  must  be  shown.  The  goal  is  a  preven- 
tion of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  not  a  punishment 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  And  in  analyzing  this 
particular  statute,  the  Texas  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals  said  that  there  was  no  actual  breach  of 
the  peace.  That's  true.  Individuals  who  were  se- 
riously offended  by  this  conduct  were  not 
moved  to  violence.  I  believe  that  the  reading  by 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  is  too  narrow.  If 
you  have  to  show  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace, 
the  purpose  of  a  flag-desecration  statute  is  obvi- 
ated. Some  other  statute  would  serve  that  inter- 
est, but  not  a  flag-desecration  standard,  because 
its  purpose  is  prevention. 

SCALIA:  If  that  theory  alone  is  enough,  I  suppose 
you  could  have  statutes  for  Stars  of  David  and 
crosses  and  maybe  Salman  Rushdie's  book. 
Whatever  might  incite  people,  you  can  prevent 
such  desecration. 


DREW:  Your  Honor,  there  are  other  sections  of  this 
statute  where  other  things  are  protected,  spe- 
cifically  public  monuments,  places  of  burial  and 
worship.  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  would  sug- 
gest that  one  may  paint  swastikas  on  the  Alamo 
in  San  Antonio. 

KENNEDY:  But  that's  because  it's  public  property. 
Unless  you  say  that  the  Hag  is  somehow  the  pub- 
lic property  of  us  all  and  ignore  traditional  dis- 
tinctions of  property,  your  example  just  doesn't 
work . 

DREW:  Your  Honor,  1  believe  that  it  does.  The  brief 
filed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnson  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  confesses  that  there  is  no 
First  Amendment  interest  in  protecting  desecra- 
tions of  either  public  monuments  or  places  of 
W(  >rship  or  burial  because  they  are — and  this  is  a 
direct  quote — "someone  else's  cherished  prop- 
erty." I  think  the  flag  is  this  nation's  cherished 
property.  The  government  may  maintain  a  re- 
sidual interest,  but  so  do  the  people.  And  we 
protect  the  flag  because  it  is  such  an  important 
symbol  of  national  unity. 

SCALIA:  If  we  say  so,  it  becomes  so.  But  it  certainly 
isn't  self-evident.  I  never  thought  that  the  flag  I 
own  is  your  flag. 

DREW:  Many  justices  of  this  Court  have  held  that 
the  flag  is  national  property.  Unless  the  Court 
has  additional  questions,  I  would  like  to  reserve 
my  remaining  time  for  rebuttal. 

REHNQU1ST:  Very  well,  Ms.  Drew.  Mr.  Kunstler? 

WILLIAM  M.  KUNSTLER:  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  it 
please  the  Court:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
this  particular  law  singles  out  communicative 
impact  [i.e,  not  the  act  of  flag  burning  itself  but 
the  reaction  onlookers  might  have]  for  punish- 
ment. Now,  Ms.  Drew  apparently  concedes  that 
you  can  write  out  of  a  statute  what  Justice 
O'Connor  referred  to:  the  question  of  whether 
the  actor  intends  that  what  he's  doing  will  seri- 
ously offend  one  or  more  persons  likely  to  ob- 
serve his  particular  act.  .  .  .  But  it's  not  out  as  far 
as  this  Court  is  concerned.  That's  what  the  con- 
viction was  about,  that's  what  the  argument  to 
the  jury  was  about,  that's  what  the  charge  was 
about. 

S(  ALIA:  Mr.  Kunstler,  I  think  you're  stretching  her 
argument.  She  said  that  there  has  to  be  offense, 
but  it  doesn't  have  to  be  the  intention  to  commu- 
nicate that  offense.  .  .  . 

KUNSTLER:  I  can  understand  that  rationale,  but  the 
Texas  brief  virtually  took  the  notion  of  offense 
out  of  the  statute.  Now,  maybe  I  do  misstate  het 
argument  slightly,  but  the  words  "a  flag  burning 
is  a  flag  burning"  are  in  the  reply  brief. 
Now,  Justice  Scalia,  in  your  dissent  in  Com- 
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munity  for  Creative  Non-Violence  v.  Watt,  you 
said,  "A  law  directed  at  the  communicative  na- 
ture of  conduct  must,  like  a  law  directed  at 
speech  itself,  be  justified  by  the  substantial 
showing  of  need  that  the  First  Amendment  re- 
quires." I  subscribe  to  that  wholeheartedly. 

SCALIA:  I  was  on  the  court  of  appeals  then,  Mr. 
Kunstler. 

KUNSTLER:  I  hope  that  the  elevation  hasn't 
changed  your  thought.  In  any  event,  we  sub- 
scribe to  your  opinion  in  our  argument,  and  to 
Justice  O'Connor's  in  Boos  v.  Barry'  when  she 
said,  essentially,  that  the  state's  interest  turned 
only  on  the  content  of  the  speech  and  the  direct 
impact  that  speech  has  on  its  listeners. 

And  in  [Smith  v.  Goguen' ']  Justice  White  in 
his  concurrence  said  that  that  statute  made  the 
communicative  aspect  of  the  proscribed  con- 
duct a  crucial  element  of  the  violation.  And 
that's  what  we  have  here.  Everything  depends 
on  the  communication  that  is  made  by  the  actor 
to  the  people  on  the  street.  But  in  this  statute, 
Justice  Scalia,  it  goes  even  further  and  says 
"likely  to  observe  or  discover,"  which  could  be 
in  the  newspapers,  for  example,  as  well  as  being 
an  onlooker.  Given  the  concession  that  the  act 
is  pure  speech,  and  given  the  past  decisions  of 
this  Court  on  what  should  happen  to  a  law  that 
makes  communicative  impact  the  criterion  for 
punishment,  this  statute  fails  that  test.  .  .  . 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  issue  of  national 
unity,  I  thought  West  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Education  v.  Barnette  set  that  to  rest.  In  that  case 
Justice  Robert  Jackson  said,  "If  there  is  any  fixed 
star  in  our  constitutional  constellation,  it  is  that 
no  official,  high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall  be  orthodox  in  politics — " 

REHNQUIST: — well,  the  facts  of  Barnette  were  quite 
different  from  this.  There  the  students  were  re- 
quired to  salute  the  flag. 

KUNSTLER:  And  here,  Chief  Justice,  people  are  re- 
quired not  to  do  something. 

REHNQUIST:  Yes. 

KUNSTLER:  And  I  think  that's  a  comparable 
situation. 

REHNQUIST:  Well,  to  me  they're  quite  different. 
You  say  that  if  you  can't  do  one,  you  can't  do 

*  The  Court  ruled  that  a  law  prohibiting  picketing  near  a 
foreign  embassy  that  intended  to  bring  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment into  "public  odium"  or  "public  disrepute"  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  was  a  "content -based  restric- 
tion on  political  speech  in  a  public  forum,  which  is  not 
narrowly  tailored  to  serve  a  compelling  state  interest." 

'  'The  Court  ruled  that  a  Massachusetts  statute  that  pro- 
hibited contemptuous  treatment  of  the  American  flag  was 
unconstitutional. 


the  other.  But  it  seems  to  me  one  could  easily 
say  you  can't  do  one  but  you  can  do  the  other. 

KUNSTLER:  Well,  you  know,  I  understand  that,  but 
in  Street  v.  New  York,  he  did  exactly  what  we're 
talking  about  here.  Street  burned  the  flag  to 
protest  the  shooting  of  James  Meredith  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  1966. 

REHNQUIST:  And  what  was  the  holding  of  the 
Court  in  Street.7 

KUNSTLER:  The  Court  indicated  that  it  couldn't 
tell  whether  it  was  speech  or  flag  burning.  But 
the  Court  also  said  that  it  was  an  illegitimate  in- 
terest in  Street  to  compel  respect  by  prohibiting 
criticism  of  the  flag,  including  flag  burning.  So  I 
guess  we  have  a  little  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  facts.  Can  you  say  you  can't  force  them  to 
salute  the  flag,  but  you  can  force  them  not  to 
show  other  forms  of  disrespect  for  the  flag?  I 
think  they're  the  same,  in  all  due  deference. 

REHNQUIST:  Well— 

KUNSTLER: — I  don't  know  if  I've  convinced  you, 
but — 

REHNQUIST: — well,  you  may  have  convinced  oth- 
ers. But  take  the  "Live  Free  or  Die"  case.  We 
said  that  New  Hampshire  couldn't  require  the 
display  of  the  motto  "Live  Free  or  Die"  on  a 
license  plate.  But  certainly  New  Hampshire 
could  have  prevented  you  from  making  other 
statements  on  your  license  plate. 

KUNSTLER:  As  I  recall,  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
didn't  believe  in  that  motto,  so  they  painted  it 
out. 

REHNQUIST:  And  the  Court  said  you  couldn't  re- 
quire someone  to  make  an  affirmation.  But  if 
someone  applies  for  a  New  Hampshire  license 
plate  containing  foul  language,  that  can  be 
proscribed. 

KUNSTLER:  I  would  agree  with  you  on  that,  but 
that's  putting  something  on  the  license  plate 
that  is  profane.  But  what  the  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses did  was  to  paint  out  the  state  motto. 
They  burned  the  flag,  in  essence. 

REHNQUIST:  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  s  to 
eye  on  this. 

KUNSTLER: ...  In  front  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  I  came  by  today,  the  flags  were  up  in  the 
rain,  and  under  36  U.S.  Code,  fl  g  not  be 
displayed  in  inclement  >•  at 

KENNEDY:  Exemption  One  applies  to  all-weather 
flags. 

KUNSTLER:  That  could  be  physical  mistreatmcai 
under  the  Texas  statute. 

MARSHALL:  Mr.  Kunstler,  are  you  going  to  get  back 


to  the  case  at  hand? 

KUNSTLER:  Yes,  I'm  getting  hack  to  the  case.  .  .  . 

STEVENS:  Mr.  Kunstler,  is  there  any  public  interest 
in  any  of  these  regulatory  measures  that  say 
don't  display  the  flag  in  the  rain  or  don't  fly  it 
upside  down? 

KUNSTLER:  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  it  mat- 
ters, because  they're  not  criminal  statutes.  They 
are  recommendations.  It  used  to  be  you  couldn't 
fly  the  flag  at  night.  Now  you  can  fly  it  it  it's 
illuminated  and  so  on. 

M  I  YENS  I  V>  von  think  the  federal  government  has 
any  power  at  all  to  regulate  how  this  flag  is  dis- 
played in  public  places? 

KUNSTLER:  I  don't  believe  so  

KENNEDY:  Can  the  federal  government  prohibit 
use  of  the  flag  for  commercial  purposes? 
Advertising? 

KUNSTLER:  I  don't  know.  Ever  since  Halter  v.  Ne- 
braska, where  there  was  a  statute  against  using 
the  flag  on  beer  bottles  or  cans,  I  don't  know 
whether  there  can  be  any  prohibition.  Barbara 
Bush  wore  a  flag  scarf  once.  There  are  flag  biki- 
nis, there  are  flag  everything.  There  are  little 
cocktail  flags  that  you  put  in  hot  dogs  or  meat- 
balls and  then  throw  in  the  garbage  pail. 
They're  flags  under  the  Texas  statute.  .  .  . 

STEVENS:  Do  you  think  the  military  would  have 
any  legitimate  interest  in  disciplining  a  member 
of  the  military  who  showed  disrespect  for  the 
flag  on  public  occasions? 

KUNSTLER:  You  might  have  a  case  there. 

STEVENS:  You  might  have  a  case. 

KUNSTLER:  The  flag  has  a  more  peculiar  signifi- 
cance to  people  in  the  army.  I  would  have  prob- 
lems with  it.  But  it  a  soldier  destroyed  a  flag  that 
was  the  property  of  the  army,  I  think  that  sol- 
dier would  be  court-martialed.  I'm  sure  it  would 
violate  what  I  used  to  call  the  Articles  of  War, 
which  forbid  "conduct  unbecoming  a  member 
of  the  military"  and  which  include  a  refusal  to 
salute  the  flag. 

STEVENS:  I  was  only  suggesting  that  maybe  there  is 
some  identifiable  state  interest  that's  involved 
here. 

KUNSTLER:  Yes.  But  I'm  not  saying — I  don't  want 
you  to  get  the  wrong  impression  — 

STEVENS:  I  think  you're  acknowledging  that  there 

is — 

KUNSTLER:  I'm  not  saying  that.  I'm  trying  to  con- 
fine it  to  this  case. 

STEVENS:  You  did  say  that. 


KUNSTLER:  I  know  I  did.  I  guess  I  have  too  much  of 
a  First  Amendment  consciousness. 

With  reference  to  breach  of  the  peace,  none 
ot  the  tlag  cases  that  have  ever  come  before  this 
Court  involved  .1  breach  ot  the  peace.  The  only 
one  I  found  where  there  was  any  violence  was 
what  Judge  Turtle  found  in  the  Monroe  v.  Suite 
Court  h/  Fulton  Co»ut\  case  |in  which  an  on- 
looker struggled  with  someone  burning  an 
American  flag].  And  Judge  Tuttle  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  clear  and  present  danger.  [The 
C  ,'ourt  has  ruled  that  speech  which  poses  a  "clear 
and  present  danger"  to  public  safety  may  be 
restricted.  I 

REHNQU1ST:  What  about  Finer  v.  New  York,  where 
that  fellow  was  speaking  at  Syracuse  and  said 
President  Truman  is  a  champagne-sipping  hum, 
whereupon  they  told  him  he  had  to  stop  speak- 
ing because  of  fear  the  crowd  would  attack  him? 

KUNSTLER:  Well,  I  don't  think  that  changes  the 
position,  because  it's  no  different  than  Termi- 
mello  v.  City  of  Chicago'  really. 

REHNQUIST:  Well,  it  came  after  Termimello,  and  it 
came  out  the  other  way. 

KUNSTLER:  I  know,  but  apparently  the  imminence 
there  was  so — 

REHNQUIST: — Imminent? 

KUNSTLER;  Thank  you.  Was  so  imminent.  But 
when  I  was  reading  Terminiello's  remarks  in  the 
transcript,  it  showed  he  ducked  several  times. 
Apparently  someone  threw  something  during 
his  rampage  against  the  Jews,  but  this  Court 
held  that  that  wasn't  enough.  And  there's  no 
breach  of  the  peace  here  and  no  imminence  of 
the  breach  of  the  peace  at  all. 

BLACKMUN:  Well,  then  we  come  close  to  the  Sko- 
kie  cases. 

KUNSTLER:  Well,  Skokie  presents  [an  attempt  by 
neo-Nazis  to  parade  through  a  Jewish  neighbor- 
hood]. But  even  there,  you  couldn't  stop  it. 

BLACKMUN:  That's  my  point. 

KUNSTLER:  If  you're  going  to  stop  it,  it  has  to  be  so 
imminent,  as  the  Chief  said,  that  it  really 
reaches  clear-and-present-danger  proportions. 
Furthermore,  the  Texas  statute  is  not  limited  to 
an  imminent  breach  of  the  peace.  It  just  says  "in 
a  way  that  the  actor  knows  will  seriously  offend 
one  or  more  persons  likely  to  observe  or  discover 
his  action."  The  Texas  court  of  appeals  said  that 
this  statute  "is  so  broad  that  it  may  be  used  to 

*  In  this  case  involving  a  near  not  during  an  antiSemitic 
speech,  the  Court  ruled  that  a  law  restricting  speech  that 
"stirs  the  public  to  anger,  invites  dispute,  brings  about 
a  condition  of  unrest,  or  creates  a  disturbance"  is 
unconstitutional. 
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punish  protected  conduct  which  has  no  propen- 
sity to  result  in  breaches  of  the  peace."  Serious 
offense  does  not  always  result  in  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  protest  in  this  case  did  not  lead  to 
violence.  A  witness  to  the  burning  was  obvious- 
ly seriously  offended  by  the  defendant's  conduct 
because  he  gathered  the  burned  flag  and  buried 
it  at  his  home.  Nevertheless,  however  offended, 
this  man  was  not  moved  to  violence.  Serious  of- 
fense occurred,  but  there  was  no  breach  of  the 
peace.  One  cannot  equate  serious  offense  with 
incitement  to  breach  the  peace.  .  .  . 

REHNQUIST:  What  was  Johnson  charged  with  when 
it  was  submitted  to  the  jury? 

KUNSTLER:  Eventually  he  was  charged  only  with 
flag  burning.  But  initially,  Chief  Justice,  he  was 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct.  And  then  they 
dropped  the  disorderly  conduct  and  substituted 
the  flag  desecration  charge.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  close  with  two  remarks.  One,  Jus- 
tice Jackson  said  in  Barnette:  "Those  who  begin 
coercive  elimination  of  dissent  soon  find  them- 
selves eliminating  dissenters.  Compulsory  unifi- 
cation of  opinion  achieves  only  the  unanimity 
of  the  graveyard  .  .  .  the  First  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution  was  designed  to  avoid  these  ends 
by  avoiding  these  beginnings."  And  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "In  Chi- 


cago, A  Holy  War  Over  the  Flag,"  J.  Anthony 
Lukas  said,  "Whatever  pain  freedom  of  expres- 
sion may  inflict,  it  is  a  principle  on  which  we 
can  give  no  ground." 

I  understand  that  this  flag  has  serious  impor- 
tant meanings,  real  meaning  to  real  people  out 
there.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  it  may  have 
different  meanings  to  others  and  that  they  may 
not — under  the  First  Amendment — show  their 
feelings  by  what  Texas  calls  desecration  of  a 
venerated  object.  The  First  Amendment  was 
designed  so  that  the  things  we  hate — Termin- 
iello's  remarks,  burnings  of  flags,  or  what  have 
you — can  have  a  place  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas.  I  submit  that  this  Court  should  affirm  the 
holding  of  the  Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peals. Thank  you  very  much. 

REHNQUIST:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kunstler.  Ms.  Drew? 

DREW:  Thank  you,  Your  Honor.  ...  I  fail  to  see 
how — if  I  understand  Mr.  Kunstler's  conces- 
sion— if  one  can  protect  government  flags,  why 
one  cannot  protect  a  flag  that  is  not  necessarily 
the  property  of  the  government  but  represents 
the  danger  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  the 
denigration  of  the  symbol.  Unless  the  Court  has 
questions,  that  will  conclude  my  remarks. 

REHNQUIST:  Thank  you,  Ms.  Drew.  The  case  is 
submitted.  □ 


There  are  many  fo: 
f  native  American 
5  the  one  you  dri 
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8  years  old,  101  proof,  pu  \  e  , .  < 
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INTRODUCING 
A  COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 
MERCURY  COUGAR. 


We  did  more  than  give  Cougar  a 
sleek,  new  exterior.  Much  more. 
We  gave  it  a  longer  wheelbase 
for  a  more  comfortable  ride.  And 
an  all-new  suspension  design 


with  a  lower,  wider  stance  for  greater  stability  and  control. 
Plus  new,  speed-sensitive  variable-assist  power  steering  for 
improved  road  "feel"  and  control  at  highway  speeds.  Inside, 
it  was  obviously  designed  by  people  who  know  that  cars  are 
for  driving.  Experience  the  comfort  and  control  of  a  Mercury 
Cougar  at  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer  today.  For  more 
Cougar  information,  call  1-800-822-9292. 
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CATCHING 
A  WESTBOUND 
FREIGHT 

The  hard  freedom  of  the  American  hobo 
By  Bruce  Duffy 


o, 


f  all  the  pleasures 
he  found  on  the  road — 
better  than  outfoxing  a 
railroad  bull,  sleeping 
in  the  dirt,  or  flirting 
with  waitresses — Bear- 
grease  loved  to  wave  at 
cars  stuck  at  rail  cross- 
ings while  our  mile-long 
freight  train  slowly 
clunked  by. 

Wearing  foggy  sun- 
glasses and  a  greasy 
leather  cowboy  hat  that  looked  like  a  roadkill, 
Beargrease  would  be  sitting  there  in  the  hot, 
drowsing  air,  sunning  himself  in  the  freight  car's 
great  windy  barn  door — his  stage,  you  might 
say — watching  the  world  roll  by .  .  .  shaggy- 
topped  corn,  silos,  hills.  Then  would  come  a 
sound  of  clanging  bells.  A  railroad  crossing! 
Ahead,  a  twinkling  pileup  of  cars  and  tracks 
baking  in  the  droughty  August  sun,  behind  a 
flashing  gate.  From  that  road-tanned  face  lath- 
ered with  grime  and  a  two-week  growth,  Bear- 
grease's  large  white  teeth  would  flash  as  he 
yelled  to  me,  "Town  up  ahead!"  Then,  "Hey! — " 
He  really  had  to  yell  before  I  could  hear  it 
through  the  earplugs  I  often  wore  to  drown  the 
slamming,  woofing,  and  screeching  of  the 
freight  car.  Beneath  that  noise,  conversation 
was  all  snarls  and  gaps  and  hunking  gestures, 
with  me  yelling  back,  Hu-UUuh?  Whaaaat! 

"1  SAID ..."  Beargrease  takes  a  deep  breath. 
"A  BIG  CROSSING.  MUST  BE  NEAR ..." 

Bruce  Duffy's  first  novel,  The  World  as  I  Found  It,  was 
recently  issued  in  paperback  by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  He 
lives  in  Takoma  Park,  Maryland,  and  is  currently  work- 
ing on  a  new  novel. 


"WHAT?" 
Beargrease  yells  again. 
"WAIT! ..."  Dig- 
ging out  the  plugs.  "I 
CAN'T..." 

But  extending  a 
grimy  hand  and  beam- 
ing his  most  killing 
D'Artagnan  smile,  Bear- 
grease is  already  waving 
like  a  returning  hero 
to  the  faces  buoying 
beneath  those  wind- 
shields. Waving  as  if  to  say,  Yeah,  you  see  me, 
Sweetheart!  You,  too,  Sad  Sack!  I'm  up  here  riding 
the  high  iron — up  here  LIVING  for  you  good 
peeeeeple  and,  I'm,  UH — his  head  snaps 
around — ODTA  HERE.  Goo-bye — goo-bye — 
goo-bye  to  all  you  sorry  suckers  stuck  here  in  Rusty 
Springs,  Dingaling,  and  Outaluck  Falls .  .  . 

At  this  his  hand  drops  to  his  side,  almost  hap- 
lessly, like  a  scrapping  dog  realizing  there's 
nothing  left  to  bark  at.  Turning  again  into  the 
wind,  Beargrease  sprawls  down  on  the  hot  steel 
floor,  in  the  blocky  sunshine.  So  long,  towns. 
Good-bye,  envious  eyes.  Waking  up  later,  I  see 
he  has  taken  off  his  torn  black  T-shirt,  his  ' 
starkly  white  against  his  meaty  red  arm 
holds  the  shirt  out  to  dry  in  th«  ; 
what  might  be  Iowa  or  maybe  Mini  rorail 
we  know.  And  the  train,  i 
stretches  until  you  can  : 
gine,  stretches  unril  yot  > 
whirly,  like  a  combine  try-in;  • 
the  heat  and  bul  • 
distances. 

The  sky  deepens.  A 
the  late  red  light,  com  flicks-i.* 


■ 

fee;  all  hot  and 


Slim  let  me 
know  in  his 
quiet  way 
there' d  be  no 
complaining  or 
wimping  out  as 
we  traveled  the 
1 , 700  miles 
from  Iowa  to 
Spokane 


and  early  stars,  and  Beargrease  just  a  hooted 
shadow  hy  the  blowing  door.  Away  it  all  flows, 
so  that  when  I  pull  out  my  earplugs,  all  1  can 
hear  is  the  whirring  grindstone  sound  of  the 
wheels,  and  over  it  the  blinking  babble  of 
cornrows  sputtering,  Whaa-Sockety-Ockety- 
Ockety .  .  . 

Now,  Beargrease's  partner  and  the  leader  of 
this  expedition,  sixty-year-old  Seattle  Slim — 
old  Slim  doesn't  go  in  tor  this  waving,  "show- 
boating" business.  But  then  Slim's  a  loner  any- 
way, a  wary,  taciturn  man  who,  unlike  his 
flamboyant  sidekick,  easily  could  pass  tor  a 
farmer.  Slim's  the  clean  one:  There's  another 
fundamental  distinction  between  them.  While 
Beargrease  practically  wallows  in  dirt,  like  a 
sparrow,  Slim  almost  never  changes  his  clothes 
yet  somehow  never  smells  or  gets  noticeably 
dirty.  Through  days  of  heat  and  grime,  the  self- 
sufficient  Slim  somehow  remains  clean  as  a  cat 
in  his  jeans  and  checked  short-sleeve  shirt. 

Sitting  back  in  the  slamming  shadows,  his 
scuffed  cowboy  boots  crossed  and  an  unfiltered 
Camel  cupped  in  his  hand,  gray-haired  Slim 
would  half  the  time  be  just  staring  down  the 
other  wall.  Or  I'd  look  back  and  see  him 
drowsing  in  the  prairie  wind,  his  face  twitching 


moves.  I  see  him  stealthily  falling  in  step  heh 
the  wheels  of  a  car,  stalking  like  an  Indian 
hind  the  legs  of  his  horse.  Or  dropping  to 
knee  in  the  weeds  while  the  bull — the  railr 
cop — drives  by,  headlights  bouncing  and  gr 
sputtering,  during  one  of  those  unquiet  nip 
we  spent  in  the  yards  of  Mason  City,  Iowa;  IV, 
neapolis;  or  Havre,  Montana. 

Still,  in  spite  of  its  gaming,  snatch-the-ba< 
quality,  rail-riding's  no  mere  game  to  SI 
What's  more,  he  let  me  know  in  his  quiet 
there'd  be  no  complaining  or  wimping  out  as 
traveled  some  1,700  miles  from  Iowa,  north 
Minneapolis,  and  from  there  west,  across  N/ 
nesota  and  North  Dakota  into  the  Rockie: 
Montana,  then  across  the  Idaho  p 
handle  to  Spokane. 


A 


that  old  wine  twitch  from  his  drinking  days,  an 
era  that  ended  four  years  ago  when  after  years  on 
the  skids,  picking  apples  and  lemons  for  his  next 
bottle,  Slim  saw  it  was  a  choice  between  drink- 
ing or  dying. 

The  new  Slim  is  addicted  only  to  coffee  and 
cigarettes,  while  piquant  wine  he  speaks  of  pic- 
turesquely, like  the  jugs  of  an  old  lover.  Naw, 
outa  sight,  outa  mind,  that's  Slim's  motto.  No- 
See-Um  Slim,  the  Gray  Ghost.  Tall,  raffish 
Slim,  stealing  through  the  rail  yards,  his 
pinched  face  twitching  as  he  motions  us 
ahead  like  the  ghostly  remnants  of  his  old  pla- 
toon. At  fitst,  it's  a  bit  shocking  to  see  an  older 
man  act  truly  sneaky,  but  Slim,  he's  got  the 


11  through  our  youth  and  beyond,  we  t 
harbor  certain  insupportable  illusions  a 
travel  and  the  freedom  of  other  places — of 
splendid  new  lite  destined  to  cover  us  like  a  c 
if  only  we  can  shed  the  burden  of  this  one 
much  the  way  a  child  will  have  imagir 
friends,  I  had  such  a  life  waiting  for  me  wta 
was  a  young  man.  All  through  the  mostly  rot 
period  of  my  early  twenties,  I  would  tell  my 
that  if  all  else  failed — if  1  failed  or 
failed  or  if,  more  likely,  my  writ 
failed — there  would  always  be  the  roa 
The  road.  When  1  was  feeling  ba 
desperate,  this  word  functioned  as  a  k 
of  rip  cord — it  was  an  image  1  could 
in  my  panic  to  slow  my  descent  when 
other  remedies  had  failed.  Before  I 
anything  desperate,  I  would  instead  im 
ine  myself  hitting  the  road.  Crash 
through  the  guardrails,  I  would  hui 
into  freedom,  plunging  deep  into  the  r; 
of  another  self,  while  the  old 
sloughed  off  and  slowly  floated  to  the 
face  like  a  dead  skin. 

I  dreamed,  all  right,  but  I  never  di 
that  far,  I  never  did  really  plunge  or  d 
Oh,  1  did  travel.  With  my  backp; 
beard,  and  ponytail,  1  hitched  across  the  co 
try  several  times.  I  told  myself  I  didn't  need 
cushy  writer's  program  or  graduate  school, 
my  arrogance  and  confusion,  I  didn't  want 
one  to  tell  me  anything.  Wandering  wc 
teach  me  and  inspire  me  to  write — I'd  enlis 
the  Hard  Knocks  School,  following  migrat 
paths  tramped  down  over  the  years  hy  Kero 
and  Burroughs,  Hemingway  and  Jack  Londi 

I  wince — half-smile — as  I  write  this.  I 
young,  remember,  still  green  and  relatively 
pid  as  both  a  man  and  a  writer.  1  truly  di 
know  how  anyone,  man  or  woman,  learns  \ 
to  honestly  write  or  think,  let  alone  how  any! 
becomes  a  decent  adult  human  being.  In 
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i  e  of  mind  then,  I  could  have  gone  round  the 
Id  and  never  found  what  I  wanted.  Never  in 
those  miles  did  I  cease  to  be  essentially  an 
ooker,  a  writer.  Never  did  I  break  the  grip  of 
ansciousness  fundamentally  outside  and 
d,  orbiting  the  world  like  a  moon, 
guess  it  was  this  apparent  inability  to  just 
t  or  be  that  always  made  me  wonder  about 
noes.  How  does  a  man  exist  down  there,  sub- 
Si  i  ged  for  years  at  a  stretch,  essentially  root- 
,  nameless,  motherless — virtually  pastless, 
iffect?  It  seemed  a  kind  of  suicide, 
till,  it's  one  thing  to  want  to  ride  with  ho- 
S'lj  s  at  twenty-one,  while  one's  character  is  still 
ole  and  life  is  relatively  cheap.  But  now  it 
log  different.  I  was  thirty-seven,  a  man  with  re- 
nsibilities,  too  old  even  for  the  army.  Then 
;e  was  my  wife.  I  told  myself  that  I  had  to  be 
:ful  for  my  wife,  that  I  was  living  for  two 
i.  But,  see,  this  was  fear  talking:  I  was  really 
id  for  me. 

Hey!"  Beargrease  was  glaring  at  me.  "Just  do 


ve  were  in  the  huge  Burlington  Northern 
Is  in  Minneapolis.  It  was  late,  we  were  all 
j,  and  I  was  balking.  In  the  darkness,  miles 
ars  were  rolling  back  and  forth,  westbounds 
!  eastbounds  and  trains  breaking  up.  Violent- 
cars  were  slamming  together,  setting  up 
in  reactions  that  volleyed  down  the  line 
rolling  thunder.  From  the  weeds  where  we 
under  the  white-hot  stadium  lights,  the 
iching  cars  looked  like  the  teeth  of  a  black 
:sher. 

md  now  Slim  was  getting  testy.  "Listen,"  he 
,  his  voice  moving  up  a  notch.  "Stop  think- 
— just  follow  us.  Don't  think  and  you'll  do 
I" 

ine?  It  was  insane.  They  were  proposing  to 
■ib,  gear  and  all,  across  moving  trains  to  get 
he  train  we  wanted. 

Hey,  look,"  I  said,  not  about  to  be  shoved 
md.  "This  may  be  a  piece  of  cake  for  you, 
" — I  felt  myself  reaching — "/'ve  never  done 

I  mean,  can't  we  catch  an  easier  train?" 
it  this  Beargrease  looked  at  Slim  and 
;hed.  They  both  did.  Then,  leaning  over 

staring  into  my  eyes,  Beargrease  said  slowly, 
m  man .  .  .  you  know  the  difference  between 
i-school  ball  and  pro  ball?" 
leaning,  Get  on  the  train,  asshole.  Don't 
ie,  just  jump. 

could  see  the  stumps  of  my  legs  lying  across 
track.  Football,  bullball,  murderball— 
ttever  "sport"  this  was,  I  left  my  brain  be- 
d,  suddenly  less  afraid  than  furious  at  what 
ned  only  a  bullying  initiation  rite.  Under 
popping  lights,  over  gleaming  swirls  of 
ching  rails,  I  ran  after  Beargrease,  my  pack 
ying  and  bedroll  swinging.  As  I  approached 


the  lumbering  cars,  I  could  hear  compressed  air 
spurting.  Blue  diesel  fumes  swirled  in  the  light. 
Beargrease  was  already  over;  I  saw  his  black 
hand  clenching  over  the  massive  iron  coupling: 
"Gimme  your  stuff!  Quick!  Quick,  goddamnit!" 

"All  right,  goddamnit!" — I  was  running 
sideways,  dancing  just  ahead  of  the  whanging 
wheel  going  ka-kunk,  ka-kunk.  Slipping  and 
stumbling  over  the  jagged  stones,  I  lobbed  my 
pack,  caught  the  iron  rung,  then  swung  myself 
up  to  the  perforated  catwalk  over  the  jogging  air 
hoses  and  slow-swaying  coupling.  Beargrease 
swept  by,  while  before  my  face  beat  the  flashing 
sides  of  another  freight.  My  head  was  a  slam- 
ming black  tunnel.  Through  the  fumes,  I  heard 
Beargrease  calling,  "The  rung,  man!  Watch  the 
fucking  rung!"  With  emphatic  stabs,  he  was 
pointing  at  the  little  ladder  by  my  feet:  "Don't 
get  your  leg  caught  or  you'll  get  dragged.  .  .  " 

Back  he  ran  through  that  buzz  saw,  chasing 
down  our  car,  while  behind  me  Slim  was  yell- 
ing, "Go,  go!"  and  I  all  at  once  saw  how  it  is. 

Don't  whine,  don't  think,  just  jump. 
All  you  gotta  do  is  jump. 


A, 


-  n  easy  train .  .  . 
Hard-nosed  and  realistic  as  I  thought  I  was 
then  about  the  hobo  life,  1  came  burdened  with 
certain  unavoidable  expectations.  Middle-class 
expectations  that  the  hobo  invariably  holds  in 
deep  contempt.  Why  should  anyone  do  things  the 
hard  ivay?  This  was  what  I  meant,  in  effect, 
when  I  asked  about  the  easy  train.  And  what  is 
the  easy  train  but  the  Good  Life,  the  Easy  Life 
that  we,  as  people  of  middle-  or  upper-class 
means,  believe  we're  entitled  to  in  what 
amounts  to  an  unwritten  contemporary  Bill  of 
Rights? 

Sure,  Beargrease  and  Slim  were  basically 
good,  resourceful,  trustworthy  men.  They  knew 
why  I  had  come,  and  I  knew  they  were  looking 
out  for  me — or  were  so  far  as  such  concern 
stretches  in  their  world.  Oh,  it's  not  that  a  man 
can't  have  a  few  buddies  or  a  partner.  It's  the 
survival,  look-out-for-number-one  notion  that, 
when  push  comes  to  shove,  you're  not  responsi- 
ble for,  beholden  to,  or  hooked  on  anybody 
anything.  Not  booze,  drugs,  or  women.  Not 
life  of  begging  or  handouts  when  you  fea 
despise  helplessness.  Not  money  or  comfor: 
any  kind.  As  a  hobo,  you're  a  volunta 
bond,  not  homeless  or  anybody's  victi 
your  own.  Your  allegiance  is  not  to  f  »od 
er,  or  country,  and  you  certainly  ■) 
suckered  by  love.  Especially  I  *ve.  > 
your  one  true  allegiance--  •  ' 
freedom — is  to  yourself  Freedom 
is  to  your  survival  what  a  rifle  i> 
Your  freedom   is  y<  iijrsell 
yourself. 


As  a  hobo, 
you're  a 
voluntary 
vagabond,  not 
homeless  or 
anybody's 
victim  but 
your  own 


Out  here, 
freedom  was 
like  a  western 
freight  at  night, 
slow  to  shirt, 
but  then  never 
stopping 


From  their  viewpoint,  then,  Beargrease  and 
Slim  had  good  cause  to  be  irked  with  me. 
Whereas  I  felt  they  were  being  reckless  and  stu- 
pid, they  felt  I  was  being  a  wuss  and  a  complain' 
er.  But  then,  they  had  a  point.  What  could 
have  been  more  middle-class  than  my  hunger  for 
danger  and  experience  without  a  corresponding 
willingness  to  accept  the  full  consequences? 
Much  as  1  wanted  the  Real  Thing,  1  still  sought 
control.  In  a  world  where  there  is  deliberately 
no  control,  I  was  trying  to  draw  discreet  limits, 
as  if  this  were  a  ski  resort  where  1  could  take  the 
beginner's  course  and  then  proceed  at  my  own 
speed.  But  they  weren't  buying  this.  Control 
was  more  than  uptight,  it  was  untree.  Shut  up 
and  cat  it,  that  was  my  freedom.  Owl  lu  re,  free- 
dom was  like  a  western  freight  ;it  night,  slow  to 
start,  but  then  never  stopping.  Once  that  tram 
got  rolling,  all  you  could  do  was  hold  on, 
snared  like  a  flea  in  the  coat  oi  a 

irst  day  out,  Beargrease  and  I  have  to  hook 
up  with  Slim  in  the  yards  of  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
But  when  we  reach  the  depot  where  Slim's  sup- 
posed to  be  jungled  up,  there's  no  sign  oi  him. 

"Damn!"  Beargrease  stands  there  rubbing  bis 
whiskers  with  bis  blunt  band.  "Well,  come  on. 
He's  bound  to  be  at  our  other  spot  down  the 
yard." 

But  he's  not  there  either.  Finally,  on  the  edge 
of  a  field  between  the  yard  and  a  street  of  faded 
houses,  Beargrease  drops  his  pack  and  bedroll. 
Though  it's  only  1 1  A.M.,  it's  well  over  100  de- 
grees and  due  to  hit  106  or  107  by  afternoon.  It's 
sure  no  time  to  he  traipsing  around  with  packs 
and  water  jugs,  hunting  for  Slim. 

"Look,"  says  Beargrease  after  a  minute.  "How 
'bout  you  wait  here  with  the  stuff  while  1  go  look 
for  Slim?  You  got  plenty  of  water.  You  mind.'" 

"Hell,  no,"  I  say.  Boy,  am  I  ever  gung  ho. 
"Really,  you  go  on." 

But  no  sooner  do  1  say  this  than  1  can  feel  a 
weasel ly  creature  clawing  at  my  insides.  Trying 
to  sound  as  offhand  as  possible,  I  call  after  him, 
"Be  gone  long?" 

Beargrease  looks  a  little  blank.  "Oh,  I  don't 
know.  'Bout  an  hour,  maybe."  He  smiles  hope- 
fully. "Naw,  not  long." 

Only  an  hour!  1  wave  him  off,  then  settle 
down  to  use  the  time  wisely,  thinking  I'll  re-rig 
my  bedroll  and  maybe  write  down  a  few  notes. 
And  the  hour  passes  quickly.  I'm  not  waiting  so 
much  as  expecting;  I'm  keeping  a  trust  as  I  squat 
beneath  a  big  oak,  sucking  down  stale  water, 
with  the  sweat  oozing. 

And  even  the  second  hour  isn't  so  bad. 
Things  can  happen.  In  my  mind,  Beargrease  has 
an  hour's  grace — even  two.  But  when  it  stretch- 
es past  three  hours,  it  begins  to  prey  on  me,  the 


heat  and  the  waiting.  Slithering  up  in 
vanes  from  the  ground,  the  heat  is  stunning 
most  hypnotic.  In  that  dry  wind,  I  can  bear 
grass  burning,  fizzling  like  a  field  of  tiny  f 
and  every  bird  now  driven  from  the  sky. 

It's  past  five  when  I  awake,  sprawled  u 
the  tree,  smearing  ants  off  my  face.  Then, 
sit  up,  1  see  some  woman  eyeing  me  from  a  st 
a<  loss  the  way.  ( )h,  great !  She's  shaking  out 
lint  mop  and  staring  at  me  in  disgust,  prob 
about  to  call  the  cops.  The  door  slams,  and 
there  seething  as  tufts  of  lint  slowly  float  ac 
the  field. 

Six  hours!  Sure,  it's  some  lousy  hobo  i 
ation  rite!  I  can  see  them  loitering  in  s 
air-conditioned  Wendy's,  just  cackling 
themselves  while  the  tenderfoot  broils  out  h 

Well,  1  won't  take  it!  I've  worked  myself 
a  fine  fit  when  I  hear  Beargrease  call  o 
"Hey,  man!  How  ya  doin'?" 

He's  across  the  field  with  Slim. 

I  must  look  like  a  shipwreck,  staring  at 
Fortunately,  I'm  too  surprised,  then  too  reli 
and  worn  out  to  deliver  my  fiery  confronts 
speech.  And  who  can  read  them?  They're 
friendly  and  natural  when  I  walk  over,  not 
remotely  apologetic. 

"Well,"  says  Slim,  looking  around.  His  v 
has  the  slow,  unflappable  quality  of  an  air 
pilot  over  the  cabin  intercom.  "Maybe  you 
oughta  get  some  groceries.  Get  Bruce  11 
somethin'  cold  to  drink.  Yeah,  I  figger  we'll  j 
get  us  a  little  nap,  maybe  catch  out  'bout  n 
night.  Should  be  nice  and  cool  then." 

We  do  a  lot  of  waiting,  as  it  turns  out.  M 
of  the  hobo's  life  is  spent  waiting  and  hiding 
this  heat,  we'll  turn  the  clock  upside  do1 
Slim  decides.  We'll  travel  by  night,  like  noc 
nal  animals. 

Late  that  night,  we're  sleeping  in  a  dry  dr; 
age  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  tracks,  waiting  (( 
train  that  Slim  expects  sometime  after  nj 
night.  Slim's  not  worried  about  oversleepin 
the  train  will  wake  us.  Dressed  and  ready,  w 
conked  out,  waiting  for  the  rumbl 

Sof  a  fifty-ton  wake-up  call. 
Inn  and  Beargrease  go  back  a  few  ye; 
actually. 

Watching  them  together,  I  sometimes  w 
dered  if,  in  a  distant,  distinctly  unsentimei 
way,  Slim  didn't  maybe  feel  somewhat  tath 
toward  his  forty-six-year-old  partner.  It 
Slim  who  had  taught  Beargrease  bow  to  i 
"Old  Dirty  Face." 

A  veteran  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  w; 
Slim  gave  Beargrease  his  first  lesson  back 
1976,  a  year  after  Beargrease  had  returned  fi 
Vietnam  with  his  Vietnamese  wife  and  th 
kids.  After  a  decade  of  war,  working  as  a  c 
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t  machinist  for  the  navy  and  Special  Forces 
>laces  like  Hue  and  Pleiku — and  this  after 
liding  years  at  sea  in  the  merchant  marine — 
rgrease  found  stateside  family  life  a  virtual 
e  state.  By  the  time  he  ran  into  Slim  in  a 
he  was  hored  stiff  living  with  his  family  and 
|e d   king  in  the  shipyards  of  Seattle. 

)f  course  Beargrease  had  had  his  share  of 
iking  and  allied  excess  over  in  Nam,  but  it 
;,  i  with  Slim  that  the  long  slide  really  started, 
n  they  were  drinking  pals,  drinking  in  the 
st  way.  "Well,  you  know,"  says  Slim,  his 
getting  twitchy  at  the  mere  thirsty  thought 
.  "We  was  drinking  that  whhhyyAne. "  In  the 
e  allusive  way  Slim  talks  about  the  melodi- 
and  complex  sounds  of  trains,  Slim  rhapso- 
s  about  cheap  wine:  "Oh,  yeah,  man!  MD 
10  and  Ripple!  Sweet  Gallo  and  Mogen 
id,  MMMM-vuah! .  .  .  And  do  lemme  hear 
Nee-ight  Train  Ex-press!" 
hat  was  some  jumping,  the  rail-riding  they 
then  in  their  old  wining  days.  Together, 
/  rode  the  trains  blind.  Blotto.  Waking  up 
sn  in  the  mountains.  Coming  to  unaccount- 
miles  away  in  places  like  Pasco,  Washing- 
,  and  Whitefish,  Montana,  with  faces 
Hen,  blue  as  grapes,  and  the  sun  like  a  cosh 
heir  eyes. 

eyond  the  craving  for  alcohol,  though,  it 
ns  they  both  suffered  a  deeper,  more  uncon- 


scious thirst.  This  was  a  thirst  for  the  danger  and 
excitement  of  war,  for  hardship  and  constant 
change.  And  maybe  there's  something  to  be 
said  for  a  little  fear  and  excitement.  A  little 
ruckus  can  do  wonders  to  keep  the  past  at  bay. 
Running  through  the  yards  can  simulate  that 
whooping  combat  feeling.  Running  and  chasing 
down  trains  can  summon  that  adrenaline  rush  of 
hunting  and  being  hunted.  It's  when  we  stop 
running  that  the  dam  seems  to  crack  for  old 
Slim;  it's  when  he  stops  that  the  past  comes 
thundering  down  like  Niagara  over 


B 


'eargrease  clued  me  in  to  Slim's  eccentric- 
ities shortly  after  the  three  of  us  met  last  August 
at  the  National  Hobo  Convention  in  Britt, 
Iowa. 

Every  year  since  1933,  the  little  farm  comrcui 
nity  of  Britt  has  hosted  the  convention,  am 
a  week  I  camped  out  there,  talking  to  v: 
"boes"  and  vagabonds,  fbday,  mostofch<  •' 
real  or  so-called,  are  old-timers,  and 
quite  unabashedly  by  (     and  can 
plane.  The  year  I  was  there,  i 
train  all  the  way  into  Brits .  So  ii  m  • 
stir  one  night,  near  the  end  01  tra 
when  a  freight  rolled  by  the  hobo  cai 
hoes  dropped  off.  SI  im  rid  Reargi 
out. 


'graphs  liy  Bruce  Duffy 
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Beargrease' s 
charm  can  be 
misleading:  It 
lulls  me  into  the 
illusion  that  we 
share  the  same 
basic  values 


Who's  the  funky  cow- 
boy dude  with  the  shades! 
I  guess  ir  was  [he  grub- 
by-assed  hat,  that  and 
the  outrageous  grin, 
that  made  me  ask  a  cou- 
ple of  days  later  it  I 
could  ride  west  with 
them  after  the  conven- 
tion. With  a  dubious 
look  over  the  top  of  his 
sunglasses,  Beargrease 
glanced  at  Slim,  then 
shrugged:  "Well,  1  guess 
that'd  be  okay." 

Not  exactly  over- 
joyed: that  was  the  feel- 
ing I  got,  from  Slim 
especially.  Slim  wasn't 
one  of  these  safe,  grand- 
fatherly  old  hoboes  now 
softened  by  civilization. 
No  kid  was  gonna  want 
to  climb  up  on  Slim's 
lap.  Slim  still  had  the 
look — I  mean  that  unbenevolent,  slightly 
submerged  look  of  a  man  who  meets  you  not 
eye  to  eye  but  like  an  elevator  stuck  between 
floors. 

I  wasn't  surprised,  then,  when  Beargrease 
mentioned  Slim's  "moods."  Beargrease  didn't 
say  much.  Mainly,  he  alluded  to  an  unhappy 
end  to  Slim's  army  career — something  to  do 
with  his  drinking,  I  gathered.  Also,  there  was  a 
wife  who  had  divorced  him,  then  remarried  him 
before  dumping  him  for  good.  Most  likely  there 
were  children,  too,  probably  grown  and  now 
long  gone.  I  guess  there's  always  a  family  or  love 
hidden  way  hack  in  the  picture. 

Beargrease  is  divorced  now,  and  his  two  old- 
est children  are  grown.  But  he  still  has  his 
daughter,  twelve-year-old  Poppy,  living  with 
him  on  the  little  pig  farm  he  runs  outside  Seat- 
tle. Ten  or  eleven  months  a  year  he  still  works 
at  the  shipyard — many  boes  go  on  and  off  the 
road  and  work  far  more  than  you'd  expect.  Still, 
it  Beargrease  is  more  mainstream  or  social  than 
Slim,  this  only  makes  him  that  much  harder  to 
read,  in  a  perverse  way,  especially  when  he'll 
start  needling  me,  saying  semi-funny,  semi- 
nasty  things.  Whatever  sparks  it — Slim's 
m<  h  ids,  my  intrusions,  or  just  the  tensions  of  the 
road — I'm  learning  that  Beargrease  also  has 
quite  an  edge  to  him.  That  charm  of  his  can  be 
misleading;  It  lulls  me  into  the  illusion 
that  we  share  the  same  basic  values. 


tunnel  between  I 
moving  freights.  T 
the  westbound  tr 
sc  reeches  to  a  halt, 
Beargrease  runs  doi 
the  line  to  find  u 
good  car. 

"Here!" — Beargn 
leans  out  of  the  d;) 
ened  car — "1  got  us 
up  here." 

It's  a  freight  car  v 
both  doors  open — q 
ventilation  and  two 
cape  routes,  no  I 
Beargrease  is  all  sm 
now.  After  a  day  stn 
gling  to  get  out  of 
two-mile-long  yard, 
two  partners  are  pi 
ably  more  relieved  tl 
they'd  care  to  admit 


"H 


ey,  now! 


s 


Ikjjo  here  we  are  again.  In  the  Minneapolis 
yard,  minutes  after  my  comeuppance  for  that 
"easier  train"  business,  we're  running  down  the 


grease  is  calling  bad 
Slim  from  the  heat 
the  car.  "I  hear  it.  We're  gettin'  air." 

We  all  hear  it,  the  whoosh  of  the  air  lines 
ing  hooked  up  to  the  brakes — usually  a  sure 
of  departure — followed  by  the  slow  tickinf 
brake  shoes  releasing  in  drums.  Then  comes 
slow  rocking  and  wrenching  of  shocks 
squeaking  rivets.  We're  off. 

"Well,  all  right!"  Now  old  Slim  is  cackl 
Testy  old  Slim  is  high  now.  The  wounded 
cluse  has  turned  into  a  grinning  old  devil  v| 
pop  eyes.  Peering  back  through  the  bang 
door,  gripping  a  cigarette  in  the  side  of 
mouth,  he  gives  his  infernal  blessing  to  the  f 
red  clouds  hanging  over  Minneapolis:  "Go! 
bye,  Minny!  And  bye  to  your  goddamn  twin 
ter,  too!" 

We're  all  excited.  I'm  whooping  and  slapp 
Beargrease  on  the  back.  "Look!"  Beargreaj 
eyes  are  slits  in  the  wind.  "We  got  us  two  gil 
big-screen  TVs  tonight!" 

Exploding  before  us,  the  land  is  a  beaut 
disaster.  In  the  moonlight  it  has  a  forest-l 
look,  white-dark  and  foreflattened,  with 
queer  infrared  perspective  of  memory, 
swinging  by  the  pulls  along  the  walls;  I'm  yai 
ing  by  those  two  giant  doors,  buffeted  by 
wind  and  speed.  Trees  and  phone  poles  si 
away;  in  the  whorling  darkness,  houses  slo 
rip  loose  and  tumble  off  as  in  the  teeth  c 
tornado.  Away  it  roars  in  one  great  accelf 
ing  blast  of  darkness — boom — a  tingly  mo 
lit  lake — boom'boom'boom — waferish  hire 
— boom-be-blam-blam — white-faced  cows 
the  moonlight — be-boom-doom — then  a  i 
flashing  De'Ding'dingdinglinging .  .  . 
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;or  twenty  minutes  we  watch,  but  then  it  all 
|  to  hell.  As  the  ttain  picks  up  speed,  the  car 
I  up  a  vibration  that  becomes  a  steady  bang- 
,  then  a  violent  slamming,  then  a  bucking 
,1  shimmying  in  which  you  can't  lie,  stand,  or 

■t's  awful.  What  we're  on,  we  realize,  is  a 
id  order"  car,  the  kind  that  creates  derail- 
ints.  Like  a  rubber  hose,  the  steel  floor  wal- 
s  your  feet,  your  side,  your  hands;  it  sends 
5  bumping  with  steady  jerks  toward  the  open 
>r.  Slim  is  smoking,  lying  stoically  on  his  side 
his  sleeping  bag,  gutting  it  out.  Recklessly 
:hing  and  stumbling  around,  meanwhile, 
irgrease  is  chain-smoking,  lunging  here,  then 
re,  like  a  caged  tiger.  I'm  afraid  he'll  be 
own  out  the  door. 

know  Beargrease  is  taking  a  pounding,  but 
n  more,  I  feel  the  now  familiar  creep  of 
lething  weird  between  us,  a  veiled,  psych- 
out,  male  head-butting  business.  Leaning 
r  nje,  Beargrease  shouts,  "HEY,"  then  waits 
rile  I  dig  out  the  plugs.  Then,  with  mock  con- 
n,  he  yells,  "Know  what  to  do  in  case  of 
ailment?" 

cure,  I  know.  We  both  know,  and  as  I  return 
stare,  I  can  hear  an  inner  voice  say, 
ih,  you  can  kiss  your  sorry  ass  good-bye, 
iherfucker! 

t's  a  Mexican  standoff.  Beargrease  laughs, 
en,  in  a  bluff,  irritable  way,  I  laugh,  too.  But 
not  just  laughing,  I'm  coughing — I'm  suffer- 
what  amounts  to  an  asthma  attack,  hacking 
1  slobbering  and  sneezing.  Maybe  the  tension 
iggravating  it.  In  all  this  corn  and  ragweed, 
allergies  have  been  on  a  rampage,  and  now 
ir  constant  smoking  is  making  it  worse.  But 
course  they  know  this.  They  can  hear  me 
eezing,  but  they  won't  let  up  on  the  ciga- 
:es.  So  finally  I  take  the  plunge:  "Hey,  think 
i  guys  could  cool  it  with  the  cigarettes  for  a 
minutes?  Just  till  I  can  get  my  sinuses 
ether?" 

might  as  well  ask  for  an  easier  train.  They 
k  at  me  and  laugh.  Fool,  they  seem  to  say. 
w  they're  teaching  me  a  hobo  lesson,  one 
t  drives  far  deeper  than  the  usual  tussles  be- 
:en  smokers  and  abstainers.  This  lesson  is  as 
erent  as  the  rules  are  different,  or  utterly  ab- 
t.  Now  I've  got  two  strikes  against  me,  and 
irgrease  and  Slim  are  merciless,  their  faces 
wing  red  and  spiteful,  pulsing  like  neon  signs 
die  darkness,  as  they  fill  the  car  with  smoke, 
rlere's  your  freedom.  Lying  in  that  car  then 
h  the  wheels  beating  up  through  the  floor,  I 
the  mean-eyed  face  of  this  malign,  un- 
;cked  freedom — 

\nd  slam,  but  you  can't  sleep.  And  slam,  but 
:n  you  are  sleeping — half-sleeping — with 
riety  dreams  of  falling  and  all  the  pointless- 


ness  and  placelessness  and  rulelessness  of  that 
unbridled  freedom.  And  the  sky,  it  never  runs 
dry  of  darkness,  and  the  train,  it  never  stops. 
And  waking,  you  see  the  people  beside  you  are 
strangers,  barely  recognizable  strang- 
ers in  a  land  that  refuses  to  end. 


A, 


.fter  four  hours  of  this  pounding,  the  train 
shudders  to  a  stop.  Beargrease  is  shaking  me. 
"Come  on!  We're  getting  off." 
My  flashlight  has  rolled  off  in  the  darkness, 
and  my  pack  has  spilled  open.  "Quick — 
quick — quick — "  Slim  is  out  already.  Standing 
by  the  open  door,  wreathed  in  the  smoky  blue 
vapor  of  the  yard  lamps,  Beargrease  is  waving  at 
me  as  I  yank  on  boots  and  cinch  up  my  pack: 
"Come  on,  willya?  They  didn't  break  air. 
They're  liable  to  go  any  second." 

Boots  unlaced,  I  run  for  it.  But  when  I  jump 
down  into  the  gassy  blue  darkness,  my  legs 
are  cramped  and  wobbling.  I  feel  as  if  I'm  re- 
entering gravity  after  a  period  of  prolonged 
weightlessness. 

It's  on  all  of  us,  this  weight.  Without  a  word, 
we  make  off,  three  leaning  figures  moving  under 
the  yard  lights,  through  the  clasping  under- 
growth, into  the  wide,  flat  fields  beyond.  A  far 
wind  is  moving — a  fresh  wind  is  luffing  off  the 
horizon,  where  a  pearly  dawn  light  is  just  begin- 
ning to  lap.  Tremors  are  still  moving  up  my  legs, 
but  the  land,  the  land  is  firm  as  we  circle  in  the 
blowing  darkness,  each  looking  for  a  place  to 
curl  up.  Nose  up,  Beargrease  thinks  it  must  be 
North  Dakota.  Sorta  feels  like  Dakota,  he  says. 
Wetter  and  western.  Cooler,  maybe. 

And  when  I  wake  up  the  next  morning,  the 
clouds  are  gigantic — big,  fleecy,  rolling  clouds, 
and  in  the  air,  after  days  of  heat,  I  can  see  my 
breath.  Propped  up  on  my  elbows,  I  suddenly 
feel  very  excited.  I'm  out  West,  boy,  and  I  don't 
know  where  I  am,  or  care. 

Beargrease,  meanwhile,  is  sitting  a  few  feet 
away,  smoking.  His  bag  is  rolled,  and  he's  coiled 
like  a  spring — coiled  to  go,  it  seems.  But  with 
Slim  curled  up  in  that  now  familiar  wounded 
way,  Beargrease  knows  we  ain't  going  nowhere 
That  old  black  dog  has  got  Slim  bad. 

Forget  Slim,  I  think.  I  don't  need  Slim  sp  Ai 
ing  my  mood.  Rolling  over  then,  !  look 
land  beyond — soft  meadowland  ringed 
bluish  grass  and  peely  white  birch*  5  wit 
flickering  leaves.  Then  1  notice  somethi 
gling  from  a  littie  scrub  tree  beside  mi 
off  one  branch  is  the  amber  she:  I  id; 
glued  itself  there  while  it  m< 

A  cicada  bug.  Lying  here,  1  Hn-i  il  - 
rie  how  this  insect,  so  <n: 
old  Judas  life  to  a  tree  1 1 's  all  I  it  re 
feelers,  even  the  scratchy  little  in- 
complete in  every  ii  .T.il,  \n\u\  > 


I  suddenly  feel 
very  excited. 
I'm  out  West, 
boy,  and  I 
don't  know 
where  I  am, 
or  care 
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THE  AMERICAN  VOICE  is  a  radical,  feminist,  unpredict- 
able magazine  of  modern  pan-American  writing.  Recent 
and  forthcoming  issues  include  Kay  Boyle,  Diego  Rivera, 
Doris  Grumbach,  Brenda  Marie  Osbey,  Dennis  Silk,  Nata- 
sha Saje,  Howard  Kaplan,  Marjorie  Agosin,  and  Isabel  Al- 
lende.  "Excellent  writing,  good  design,  and  quality 
paper...  a  most  impressive  and  ambitious  new  quarter- 
ly"— Small  Press.  Sallie  Bingham  and  Frederick  Smock,  edi- 
tors. Sample  copy,  $5;  subscription,  $12. 

POLITICAL  PIX  Each  week  Political  Pix  delights  its  sub- 
scribers with  dozens  of  editorial  cartoons  fresh  from  the 
pens  of  superb  artistic  thinkers.  Keep  your  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  contemporary  political  events  and  get  a  variety  of 
potent  views  of  the  news  that  you  do  not  ordinarily  see.  Car- 
toons for  thoughtful  people.  Sample  copy,  $2;  subscription 
(50  issues),  S39. 


BULL'S  EYE — The  Magazine  of  Editorial  Cartooning 

features  almost  200  cartoons  on  current  events.  Printed  in  a 
large-size,  topic-by-topic  format,  each  issue  also  has  an  in- 
terview with  a  noted  cartoonist  and  reprints  historic  car- 
toons. Washington  Post  called  8u//'s  Eye  a  "handsome 
reproduction  of  the  nation's  satirical  artistry."  Sample  copy, 
$2.50;  subscription  (12  issues),  $20. 

CRAZYHORSE  "...  an  indispensable  literary  magazine  of 
the  first  order" — Raymond  Carver,  "...among  those  liter- 
ary magazines  in  which  our  national  literature  is  carried 
forward" — Stanley  Plumly.  Includes  poetry,  short  stories, 
and  criticism.  Selections  regularly  nominated  for  and  re- 
printed in  The  Pushcart  Prize  and  Best  American  Short  Stories 
anthologies.  Past  contributors  include  Bobbie  Ann  Mason, 
Frederick  Busch,  John  Updike,  Leslie  Ullman,  Andre  Dubus, 
and  Larry  Levis.  Sample  copy,  $4;  still  only  $8  a  year. 
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CRICKET  introduces  children  of  all  ages  to  the  best  litera- 
ture and  art  from  all  over  the  world.  Cricket  has  a  fantastic 
variety  of  stories  and  articles  and  a  great  sense  of  humor  to 
stimulate  children's  imaginations  and  their  love  of  reading. 
"A  fine  literary  magazine  for  children,  this  monthly  has  no 
living  peers" — Booklist.  Sample  copy,  $2;  8-issue  trial, 
$14.97. 

EXPLORATORIUM  QUARTERLY  explores  the  science  of 
the  everyday  world — from  the  physics  of  a  roller-coaster 
ride  to  the  biology  of  the  dust  bunny  under  your  bed.  Each 
issue  examines  a  different  topic  in  depth.  Past  issues  have 
included  Dirt,  Hands,  Memory,  and  Amusement  Parks.  The 
Quarterly  reflects  the  attitude  and  approach  of  the  Explora- 
torium, an  irreverent  museum  of  science  and  art  where  peo- 
ple learn  by  doing.  Sample  copy,  $5;  subscription  (4  issues), 
$15  for  individuals,  $19.50  for  institutions,  $30  for  foreign. 


OPTION  "The  top  all-around  music  mag  in  the  states 
day" — Whole  Earth  Catalog.  "A  valuable  service  for  a 
one  not  satisfied  with  the  standard  music  press" — Troul 
Press  Record  Guide.  "Covers  an  immense  variety  of  ri- 
sk"— Utne  Reader.  "Reviews  hundreds  of  albums  and  c 
settes  in  each  issue" — New  York  Times.  "Vibrant" — Libr  ' 
Journal.  "Excellent" — Rolling  Stone.  Sample  copy,  $3;  si- 
scription  (6  issues),  $15. 

IN  CONTEXT  gives  you  fresh,  whole-systems  thinking  d 
tools  for  positive  action  in  our  fast-changing  and  endc 
gered  world.  Acclaimed  as  one  of  the  six  best  general  alt  • 
native  publications  ("the  emerging  culture  at  its  m 
mature  and  intelligent"),  it  combines  personal,  cultural,  c 
planetary  perspectives  through  in-depth  articles  and 
thoritative  interviews — so  you  can  truly  "think  globally,  ' 
locally."  Sample  copy,  $5;  subscription  (4  issues),  $18. 


Exposing  Consensus  Reality 

CRITIQUE 


QUARTERLY  Recognized  internationally  as  one  of  the 
j  I  important  and  liveliest  magazines  of  our  time.  Triquar- 
publishes  the  newest  voices  and  the  best.  Triquarterly 
:  "Writing  and  Well-Being"  with  William  Goyen,  Paul 
It,  Perri  Klass,  Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Nancy  Mairs,  Bell 
M  ks,  Jay  Cantor,  Annie  Dillard,  Maxine  Kumin,  Paul 
B;  les,  Reynolds  Price,  and  others.  Sample  copy,  $4;  sub- 
notion, $18. 

VI  OLE  EARTH  REVIEW  is  living  proof  that  intelligence, 
ci  passion,  wit,  and  curiosity  can  survive  in  a  magazine 
♦h  carries  no  advertising.  Each  issue  offers  provocative 
a  les  and  authoritative  reviews  of  unusual  books  and 
u  ul  tools  for  the  head,  heart,  and  hand.  "Candid  conver- 
se )nal  writing  with  a  very  low  B.S.  quotient" — Los  Angeles 
B;s.  "A  quarterly  document  of  civilization  as  we  should 
■  a/  it,  but  don't" — WoodenBoot.  Sample  copy,  $5;  sub- 
Station,  $20. 


CRITIQUE  "The  damnedest  collection  of  crackpots,  seri- 
ous social  critics,  metaphysicians,  conspiracy  buffs,  UFOIo- 
gists,  debunkers,  and  oddballs  ever  assembled  in  one 
magazine.  Editor  Bob  Banner  prints  almost  anything,  no 
matter  how  far  right  or  far  left,  if  it  challenges  the  liberal 
consensus  of  our  mass  media.  Provocative,  irritating,  amus- 
ing, and  absolutely  unique" — Robert  Anton  Wilson.  Current 
issue  deals  with  the  end  of  the  world  and  survival.  Sample 
copy,  $4;  subscription  (3  issues),  $15. 

UTNE  READER  Each  128-page  issue  presents  dozens  of 
excerpts  and  reprints  of  important  articles  selected  from 
over  1,700  publications.  Reviewers  have  called  Utne  Read- 
er "a  magazine  junkie's  haven"  (USA  Today),  a  way  "to  sort 
the  good  from  the  goofy"  (Wall  Street  Journal),  "a  masterful 
job"  (New  York  Times),  and  "the  Swiss  Army  knife  of  peri- 
odicals" (Gary  Snyder).  See  for  yourself.  Sample  copy,  $4; 
subscription  (6  issues),  $18. 
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SPY  is  a  sly,  satirical  take  on  urban  events  of  the  day.  It's 
the  most  acerbic  inside  dope  published  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica. Plus  smart  cartoons  and  terrifying  facts,  and  the  world's 
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copy,  $4;  subscription,  $21.77. 
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$20. 

SHENANDOAH  Award-winning  fiction,  poetry,  essays, 
and  criticism.  Work  published  in  Shenandoah  is  included 
regularly  in  The  Pushcart  Prize,  The  O.Henry  Awards,  Best 
American  Short  Stories,  and  Best  American  Essays,  "...full 
of  fictional,  critical,  poetic  and  Biographic  splendor"— 
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scription (4  issues),  $11. 
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Inside 
I'm  croaking, 
Look,  I'm  not 
a  toad,  I'm  a 
prince!  A  good 
suburbanite, 
see? 


fine  rip  down  the  hack,  where  the  cicada's  new 
life  has  torn  free.  Somewhere  out  here,  waiting 
out  tins  August,  is  the  cicada  who  left  this  brit- 
tle husk  of  himself.  While  the  old  was  life  lies 
tacked  here,  his  living  life,  the  is,  is  out  there, 
now  dryly  chirring,  cut  adrift  much  like  old  Slim 
heside  me  snoring  in  the  sun. 

And  I  think:  What  happened  to  you,  Slim.' 
Where  is  your  ladyhug,  and  the  home  that  was 
once,  and  the  children  and  the  sprinkler.'  Look- 
ing at  you,  I  suddenly  have  an  image  of  musty 
old  cicada  suits  in  a  closet.  I  see  army  suits  and  a 
Sunday  suit  from  that  once  life,  when  you  were 
still  Master  Sergeant  Pete  I  lirska  with  your  once 
wife  and  once  kids.  And  watching  you  then,  1 
imagine  how  your  old,  insupportable  lite  sud- 
denly tore  open  one  day,  like  a  billfold  in  a 
strong  wind,  blowing  clear  from  there  to  this 
placid  hereafter  that  feels  like 
Dakota. 


A 


few  minutes  later,  as  I'm  rolling  up  my 
bag,  Beargrease  calls  over  quietly,  "I  ley,  let's 
get  some  breakfast.  Just  leave  Slim.  He  don't 
want  nothin'  now." 

Just  beyond  the  little  yard,  there's  a  large  cof- 
fee shop.  It's  not  a  bad  place — maybe  a  medi- 
um-nice place — but  in  our  present  state,  it's 
way  too  nice  for  us. 

As  we  walk  up,  I  smear  my  face  on  my  coat 
sleeve  and  tug  a  comb  through  my  matted  hair. 
But  in  the  mirror  inside  the  doorway,  1  see  it's  a 
lost  cause. 

Beargrease  is  not  so  insecure.  The  minute  we 
walk  in,  people  are  craning  around,  staring  at 
him.  It's  not  just  the  nasty-looking  shades,  I 
realize,  it's  the  fiat.  Never  in  public  will  Bear- 
grease  doff  the  magic  hat:  Samson  knows  better 
than  to  denude  himself  of  his  crowning  power. 
And  like  any  genuinely  handsome  man,  Bear- 
grease  naturally  assumes  that  he  is  always  mag- 
netic. Gritty  face.  Black  curls.  Through  that 
door,  like  an  infusion,  strides  a  life  that  feels  it- 
self to  be  as  sweeping  and  grand  as  any  movie. 

And  possibly  Beargrease  feels  1  cramp  his 
style.  Once  at  the  counter,  he  waits  till  1  take  a 
stool,  then,  cocking  his  leg  like  a  cowboy, 
mounts  the  next  stool  over. 

But  Beargrease  may  have  a  point,  distancing 
himself  from  me.  Instead  of  being  proud  of  this 
well-earned  filth  I'm  wearing,  I  cravenly  resort 
to  middle-elassdom.  Oh,  aren't  I  polite!  So  pre- 
cise and  grammatical  as  our  chubby,  heavily 
made-up  waitress  pulls  out  her  pad.  I'm  not  just 
ordering  coffee  and  French  toast.  Inside  I'm 
croaking,  Look,  /'?m  not  a  toad,  I'm  a  prince!  A 
good  suburbanite,  see! 

But  Beargrease  knows  his  gamy  power,  this 
lord  of  the  open  road.  Giving  her  his  order,  he 
leans  forward.  He  uses  his  eyes  and  mystique, 


asking  her  faintly  fondling  questions  and  tril 
indulgences.  A  little  more  cream?  And  t 
biscuits,  are  they  homemade.'  At  every  pret 
she's  buzzing  around,  coquettishly  pou 
warm-ups,  while  I,  big,  smelly  toad,  must 
Yet  apparently  I'm  not  the  only  one  fee 
neglected.  Again  and  again,  I  see  men  ganj 
ing  .it  Beargrease,  as  if  to  say,  Just  who  the  fit 
you  think  you  are,  dirtball?  But  grandly,  E 
grease  ignores  them,  timid,  envious  souls, 
ting  across  from  us  is  a  heavy,  red-faced  i 
dressed  in  a  baggy  yellow  golf  sweater  and  j 
Snead  slacks.  Slipping  up  his  egg  yolk  witl 
toast,  Beargrease  detects  the  man's  disapprq 
look.  The  hat  flips  up.  Beargrease's  teeth  fl| 
"Say,"  he  asks,  sounding  as  if  he's  out  to 
tie  .i  silly  wager,  "just  where  are  we,  anyv, 
This  North  Dakota?" 

The  golfer  stares  at  him.  "Why,  this  is 
worth,  Minnesota,"  says  the  man.  And  theij 
laughs  uneasily,  ,is  it  to  add,  Y 
wboy.  And  this  is  Planet  Ec 


^-^-^      space  cw 


he  hotshot  isn't  your  usual  freight.  1 
highballing,  top-priority,  double-decker  ti 
each  car  consisting  of  two  compartments 
size  of  semi-trailers,  one  stacked  atop  the  ot 
I  can't  believe  the  size  of  it,  massively  tall 
curving  into  the  distance  like  the  Great  ^ 
Riding  on  the  elevated  platform  where  the 
of  two  cars  abut,  high  in  the  open  air,  I  feel 
I'm  atop  a  giant  stagecoach.  "The  Gadil 
Slim  calls  it,  owing  to  its  smooth,  heavy  r: 
Within  an  hour,  we're  well  into  North  D; 
ta — flat,  flat  black-soiled  land,  darkly  lush 
vaguely  bleak  way.  I  see  tumbleweed  and  pai 
grasslands  dotted  with  cattle.  Then  it's  1 
followed  by  immense  yellow  fields  of  nodd 
black-eyed  sunflowers,  all  facing  in  the  sam< 
rection,  tracking  the  westerly  path  of  the  s 
Propped  back  against  his  bedroll,  Beargr 
writes  a  letter  to  Poppy,  then  reads  a  few  p 
of  James  Michener's  Covenant. 

And  soon  the  sky  is  big  with  fiery  stars, 
even  more  massive  and  penetrating  than 
stars  is  the  darkness.  Into  that  oceanic  darkn 
the  train  is  roaring.  Cascading  through  the  : 
pery  wet  darkness,  the  train  is  now  wedging 
bombarding  down  like  a  great  breaker,  roai 
into  deeper  troughs  of  Dakota. 

And  all  the  while  the  temperature  is  fall 
Within  the  next  hour,  it  must  drop  a  good| 
teen  or  twenty  degrees,  not  even  counting 
windchill.  But  still  I'm  fine,  snoozed  dowi 
my  sleeping  hag  under  a  heavy  coat  and  V 
cap,  with  a  belly  full  ot  beans.  I'm  fine  un 
wake  to  a  crack  of  thunder,  then  feel  cold  w 
dribbling  down  my  neck. 

It's  a  full-blown  western  electrical  st< 
Poking  my  head  out,  I  see  long,  white  rip 
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i  :,  crazing  and  shattering  like  ice  across  the 
My  hag  is  getting  soaked,  but  I'll  he  okay — 
got  rain  gear.  But  then,  as  I'm  pulling  out 
poncho,  I  remember  that  Beargrease  has 
ling,  not  even  a  plastic  sheet.  Christ,  he's 
el  even  awake!  All  through  this  barrage,  he's 
a  isnoring  away,  buried  under  a  heap  of  soggy 
ling.  With  the  rain  splattering  across  my 
I  yell  over,  "Beargrease!  Hey,  wake  up, 
!  You  want  my  poncho.'  You're  gonna  get 
ed  and  freeze!" 

othing!  Even  huddled  under  that  mess,  he 
s  me — he  must — but  Macho  Man  won't  an- 
!  And  1  think,  We  could  share.  We  could  beat 
is  comrades,  but  hlardass  here  is  still  out  to 
'.  something! 

o,  it's  not  the  cold  I'll  die  from.  Well  into 
itana,  we  both  lay  there  freezing.  Freez- 
I  think,  for  nothing  but  pride!  Freezing  for 
ling  but  a  vile  willfulness  that  makes  me 
helpless,  like  a  helium  balloon  shooting  out 
I  those  black  reaches  where  humanity  finally 
explodes  from  its  own  insupportable 
arrogance. 


V., 


got  through  that  night,  of  course.  And 
iid  trospect,  I  can't  say  that  Beargrease  was  out 
ove  anything.  Very  likely,  he  was  just  try- 


train  slowly  climbed  the  Rocky  Mountain  foot- 
hills, I  had  a  feeling  we'd  passed  a  milestone.  C  V 
that  I  had,  rather. 

Certainly  there  was  less  tension  between 
Beargrease  and  me.  Riding  out  now,  we  were  al- 
most pals  again,  joking  and  snapping  pictures  as 
the  train  slowly  clacked  up  the  mountainside. 
Even  Slim  was  in  better  spirits. 

And,  really,  who  could  be  in  a  bad  mood, 
heading  into  the  Rockies  on  a  clear,  sunny  day/ 
Like  a  cable  car,  the  train  labored  up  the  dry, 
gray-humped  foothills.  And  with  every  few 
hundred  feet  of  elevation  the  land  changed,  go- 
ing from  knuckled  buttes  and  deserty  hills  to 
hard  blue  lakes  and  meadows  spread  with  flow- 
ers that  glowed  like  dials  in  the  sun. 

Was  it  telling  that  Slim's  black  mood  had 
suddenly  lifted  after  that  freezing  night  on  the 
hotshot.'  At  dawn,  as  he  climbed  down,  Slim's 
face  was  red  and  smashed  with  the  cold,  like  an 
old  winter  potato.  Swaddled  in  his  sleeping  bag, 
Slim  walked  like  a  ghost  across  the  tracks,  then 
up  the  embankment,  where  he  said  gently,  "It's 
nice  to  stretch  a  bit,  hah,  fellas?  Well,  why 
don't  you  boys  warm  up  and  bring  back  a  little 
coffee  while  I  watch  the  gear.  That'd  be  mighty 
nice  now,  a  little  cuppa  coffee." 

I  remember  feeling  ashamed  then  as  I  stood 


The  cold 
and  hardships, 
and  then  the 
wonderful  relief 
of  having 
endured — this 
for  them  was 
the  marrow 
of  life 


o  get  through  a  had  night  without  wasting 
"ith  fussing. 

was  thinking  of  this  two  days  later  as  we 
out  of  Flavre,  Montana.  A  major  shipping 
eron  the  Burlington  Northern  lines,  Havre 
main  stopover  for  hoes  traveling  east  and 
,  and  it  was  there  we  had  jumped  oil  alter 
miserable  night  coming  across  North  I  )ako- 
\nd  happily,  something  seemed  to  have 
iged  among  us  in  Havre.  That  day  as  our 


But 


there  eyeing  him.  Ashamed  because  my  iroi 
was  to  curse  them  both  for  being  so  stupid 
ride  an  open  car  across  country  su!  j 
perature  drops  anil  violent  thund' 
neither  uttered  a  word,  of  complaint,  not 
any  indication  that  anything  un  01 
pecially  terrible  had  happen  I 
them,  I  realized  that  the  -.old  and 
and  then  the  wood*  rful  relief  i 
dured — this  for  them    as  th« 


REPORT  w 


What 
the  hobo 
shows  is  that, 
know  it  or  not, 
we  all  swim 
in  the  same 
unquiet  sea 


The  collision,  not  the  avoidance. 

Why  did  I  tight  this?  I  wondered.  Where  tor 
days  I  had  bucked  the  hard  saddle  of  this  life, 
Slim  didn't  tight  it.  When  we  returned  with  his 
coffee,  he  was  still  huddled  beneath  the  bushes, 
his  breath  wreathing  the  branches  like  a  spider- 
web  white  with  dew.  A  little  i  up  oj  hot  coffee.  As 
he  took  that  cup,  he  was  beaming.  It  was  as  if 
the  cold  had  temporarily  purged  him  of  his 
demons.  The  old  man  was  happier 
than  I'd  ever  seen  him. 


I 


think  of  those  mountains  now  as  I  try  to 
make  sense  out  of  what  Slim  and  Beargrease 
taught  me.  Besides  crossing  the  Rockies,  1 
passed  another  divide  somewhere  along  the 
way.  Somewhere  1  also  passed  the  Great  Divide 
ot  Innocence. 

1  know  it  sounds  strange  tor  a  man  my  age  to 
speak  of  innocence.  Yet  unwelcome  as  it  is  to 
feel  like  a  virgin  before  unprecedented  experi- 
ence, it's  even  more  disorienting  to  have  this 
dual,  forking  sense  of  an  innocence  that  has 
been  mixed  with  a  little  experience — enough, 
anyway,  to  see  how  confused  you  still  are,  and 
how  naive  you  were  to  start  with. 

And  there  was  another  old,  rather  unwel- 
come lesson  I  was  relearning  as  we  climbed  the 
Rockies.  This  was  the  realization  that  one  must 
never  be  too  shocked  at  what  life  can  dish  out. 

Toward  the  end,  indeed,  I  was  learning  to 
rather  like  the  hobo's  rough  freedom.  In  a  fool's 
way,  I  was  even  feeling  a  bit  cocky,  as  we  ran 
from  car  to  car,  playing  that  shell  game,  Fool 
the  Bull.  But  I  was  also  learning  not  to  be  so 
shocked  by  a  life  that  bears  little  resemblance  to 
what  it  was,  say,  during  the  Depression,  when  it 
was  common  for  hoboes  to  go  door-knocking, 
offering  to  work  in  return  for  a  bite  to  eat.  I  saw 
this  the  day  before  in  Havre  while  hiding  in  the 
brush  with  our  gear  while  Beargrease  went  up 
the  line  to  suss  things  out. 

The  yard  was  filled  with  boes.  In  the  scrub 
oaks  to  my  right  was  a  pack  of  young  dudes  who 
had  ridden  in  that  afternoon.  Real  dangerous- 
looking  zipper-heads,  too,  one  vaguely  Indian- 
looking  and  four  others  in  heavy-metal  dress 
dragging  a  cowering,  malnourished  dog.  Gang- 
way for  the  New  Generation.  Here  we  were  in 
an  area  plainly  at  severe  risk  of  wildfire,  and 
they're  out  scrounging  wood  for  a  fire.  Burn  the 
fucker  down,  they  didn't  care. 

Then  came  a  crack  in  the  brush  behind  me. 
Emerging  from  the  trees,  a  big,  fat  boe  with  a 
red,  sousy-looking  face  called  over:  "Hey,  man, 
you  oughta  come  in  here  with  us.  That  young 
bull,  he's  bad  news.  He's  gonna  git  ya  there.  I'd 
come  over  here,  I  was  you." 

Smoke  was  already  curling  through  the  trees 
as  1  thanked  him  and  told  him  I  had  to  wait  on 


my  partner.  Twenty  minutes  later,  while 
there  wondering  when  my  pyro  neighbors 
going  to  put  Havre  on  the  CBS  Evening  /\ 
Beargrease  returned.  So  did  the  fat  boe 
loudly  renewed  his  offer. 

Did  I  suppose  we  were  being  invited  for  q 
tails.'  "Well,"  1  said,  looking  at  Beargrease, 
game  if  you  are." 

But  here  /  was  being  crazy.  "No  th 
man,"  said  Beargrease  with  a  curt  nod  tc 
boe.  Shooting  me  a  look,  he  started  ott.  T 
once  we  were  out  of  earshot,  he  chewed  me. 
"Don't  you  ever  fall  for  some  line  like  \ 
Man,  he  could  have  had  a  damned  army  ba 
that  mess.  They  wouldn't  find  you  till  you 
stinking.'" 

So  here  was  another  milestone  past  the 
town  ot  Innocence.  The  night  before  thai 
the  hotshot  blasting  across  North  Dakota,  \ 
still  been  laboring  under  the  misconception 
hobo  life  was  a  kind  ot  rough  comradeship, 
when  Beargrease  spurned  that  hoe's  offer,  I 
denly  understood  why  all  the  boes  we'd  seer, 
been  so  spooky,  skulking  by  like  deer  in 
season.  No,  the  fellowship  of  the  fabled  old 
is  gone,  pretty  much. 

Sure,  there  are  still  the  good,  working  \\ 
especially  your  itinerant  pickers,  but  theirs 
endangered  species  in  a  trip-wire  world  inc 
ingly  inhabited  by  criminals,  winos,  rru 
cases,  and  others  running,  stomped,  or  flul 
down  our  social  septic  system.  And  rei 
where  can  a  man  or  woman  run  anymore 
day,  a  man  or  woman  may  flee  debts,  alim 
and  even  justice,  but  not  even  the  hobo  ca 
cape  the  times  we  live  in.  What  the  hobo  si 
is  that,  know  it  or  not,  we  all  swi 
the  same  unquiet  sea. 


I 


didn't  want  to  admit  it,  but  I'd  had  en(, 
ot  this  endless  riding  and  waiting  and  s 

lessness. 

As  we  climbed  into  the  Rockies,  what  I, 
most  counting  on  was  the  two-  or  three-day| 
we  had  promised  ourselves  in  Whitefish,  K; 
tana.  Anticipating  this,  Beargrease  and  I 
in  great  spirits  as  our  train  slowly  sn 
through  the  mountains  into  Glacier  Nat 
Park.  Slim,  as  usual,  was  off  by  himself, 
ing  Beargrease  and  me  a  few  cars  behind,  ta 


pictures    when — "Oh, 


)!". 


•Beargri 


turned  to  point  and  accidentally  knocked 
camera  from  my  hands.  Down  it  clattered,  i 
der  the  wheels. 

I  felt  so  bad  for  him  as  he  eyed  me  tl 
"Look,"  I  said.  "Don't  worry  about  it." 

But  much  as  I  tried  to  downplay  it,  he  stil 
terrible.  "Listen,"  he  insisted,  "we  can  go 
tomorrow.  I'll  bet  we  can  call  the  rangi 
something.  We  really  might  find  it." 
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Ve  both  knew  it  was  gone,  but  then  it  wasn't 
the  camera  we  were  squaring  away.  With 
trip  drawing  to  a  close,  this  mutual  show  of 
;cern  was  perhaps  a  veiled  way  of  making 
•nds.  Even  so,  when  the  train  briefly  stopped 
,ig  the  river,  Beargrease  jumped  off,  saying, 
k)k,  I'm  gonna  check  on  Slim.  I'll  see  you  in 
itefish,  okay?  It  ain't  far  now." 
ieveral  hours  later,  as  the  train  pulled  up  to 
depot,  I  had  all  the  gear  together.  But  where 
,  ]  e  they?  Anxiously,  I  looked  on  both  sides  of 
train.  I  even  jumped  down  and  peered  under 
wheels,  looking  for  legs.  Had  we  somehow 
en  our  signals  crossed?  Or  were  they  just 
:ing  until  the  train  pulled  farther  down  the 
1? 

jumped  back  on  as  the  train  started.  And 
I  with  a  sick  feeling,  I  realized  we  were  rap- 
picking  up  speed,  heading  out  of  town. 
Beargrease!''  I  was  craning  over  the  side, 
ing  down  a  curving  wall  of  cars.  "Heyyyy — " 
ven  if  they  were  on  board,  they  couldn't 
ec:  ■  me  in  that  racket.  Worse,  it  was  growing 
ler.  And  perceptibly  darker,  with  that  early 
>m  of  high  mountains. 
IDIOTS!"  I  screamed. 
'/hoom.  I  was  swallowed  in  the  pounding 
mess  of  a  tunnel  filled  with  diesel  fumes, 
funately,  Slim  had  prepared  me  for  the  tun- 
.  Hitting  the  deck  to  get  under  the  fumes,  I 
in  my  handkerchief,  then  slowly  breathed 
High  it. 

ight!  Air  again!  Then,  whoom — more  dark- 
i.  A  short  tunnel,  then  another  shorty,  fol- 
■  bd  by  one  that  was  starting  to  worry  me 
■n  the  train  finally  flew  out  the  other  side  of 
mountain. 

lit  still  we  were  climbing,  and  it  was  growing 
dily  colder.  Terrible  as  Beargrease  felt  about 
camera,  I  now  felt  at  the  sight  of  his  gear, 
then  maybe  I'd  learned  something  these  past 
days.  Like  a  scavenger  yanking  off  a  dead 
i's  boots,  I  pulled  open  his  pack.  I  took  out 
™  food,  unrolled  his  sleeping  bag,  then  stuffed 
id  his  clothes  under  me  and  began  stuffing 
face.  In  fact,  as  I  sat  there  chewing,  I 
thought  Beargrease  would  have  been 
rather  proud  of  me. 


iti 


eargrease: 
Man!" 

lours  later  the  train  had  stopped  high  in  the 
intains,  and  it  was  freezing.  Waking  up,  I 
Beargrease's  sooty  face  shining  in  the  moon- 
t  as  he  climbed  up. 

Damn,"  he  puffed.  "I  been  with  Slim.  Five 
up — "  Beargrease  paused  to  catch  his 
nth.  'After  1  left  you,  we  opened  up  one  of 
compartments.  Crawled  in  out  of  the  wind. 
:ss  we  flat  missed  Whitefish,  huh?" 


It  was  past  midnight  when  we  finally  reached 
Spokane,  and  we  split  up  there.  Beargrease  said 
he  was  going  right  back  to  Whitefish.  Slim  was 
bagging  it  and  heading  home  to  Seattle. 

"Now,  look,"  said  Slim.  "You  can  go  with 
Grease  or  you  can  come  with  me.  Or  you  can 
stay  here." 

I  thanked  them,  but  after  riding  for  sixteen 
hours  straight,  I'd  had  it.  With  that,  we  shook 
hands  and  parted.  I  wound  up  sleeping  in  the 
deserted  lobby  of  Spokane's  little  airport,  which 
had  closed  for  the  night.  There  in  the  men's 
room,  I  washed  as  best  I  could  and  put  on  a 
moderately  clean  shirt,  but  I  was  still  looking 
pretty  grubby  the  next  morning  as  I  waited  for 
my  flight. 

Stuck  between  worlds.  That  was  the  feeling  I 
had.  No,  I  hadn't  gone  native,  but  in  my 
blurred  vision  my  world  suddenly  looked  rather 
strange.  From  time  to  time  in  my  exhaustion,  I 
found  myself  staring  as  through  a  glass  at  all 
these  confident,  well-dressed  people.  My  peo- 
ple. People  moving  in  great  schools  through  the 
channels  of  a  powerful  life. 

But  more  disorienting  was  my  feeling  on  the 
jet  later  as  I  watched  the  land  slip  by.  Peering 
out  that  bubble  of  plexiglass,  I  couldn't  grasp  it, 
the  immensity  of  those  hard  miles  gliding  so  ef- 
fortlessly beneath  the  polished  fuselage  of  this 
life  of  mine.  And  not  just  the  miles  but  those 
same  mountains  I  had  passed  through  only 
hours  before.  Odd.  Suddenly,  those  mountains 
made  me  think  of  those  alpine  cloisters  where 
penitents  renounce  the  world  only  to  spend 
their  lives  praying  for  it. 

Prayer  takes  many  forms — kneeling,  walk- 
ing— maybe  even  rail-riding.  Yet  how  odd, 
when  you  think  of  it,  that  strangers  should  pray 
for  us.  Or,  for  that  matter,  that  grandiose  char- 
acters like  Slim  and  Beargrease  might  somehow 
fancy  themselves  as  being  free  for  us. 

I  don't  know  who's  right.  I  can't  say  who's 
really  free,  or  more  free,  much  less  what  free- 
dom means  in  an  increasingly  confused,  root- 
bound  world  that  has  somehow  lost  faith  in  i< 
very  myths  it  feeds  on.  But  picture  this:  a  frair 
And  there  by  the  door,  a  scruffy  man  wa 
you.  Then  ask  yourself,  Is  the  man  waving  ■  ■ 
lo?  Or  is  he  waving  good-bye? 

Myself,  I  see  a  vanishing  man,  a  tough 
man  with  little  respect  for  my  life  o!  '; 
see  a  man  who  rejects  my  life  k- 
seems  much  too  costly  rot  wW  :   ■  i> 
who  rejects  it,  above  all,  because  fo  ■>'  ;    1  • 
and  relative  safety,  it  strikes  him 
free.  I  see  a  man  traveling  in  cir 
but  still  putting  dowi        '  ia 
I  guess.  Same  old  foot   But  nev  pi  • 
prints. 


Ho<w  odd 
that  grandiose 
characters  like 
Slim  and 
Beargrease 
might  somehow 
fancy  themselves 
as  being  free 
for  us 
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SCHEHERAZADE 

By  Charles  Baxter 


c 

kJJhe  leaned  down  to  adjust  his  tes- 
pifator  tube  and  the  elastic  tie  around 
his  neck  that  kept  it  in  place. 
"Don't,"  he  said,  an  all-purpose  warn- 
ing referring  to  nothing  in  particular, 
and  she  heard  Muzak  from  down  the 
hall,  a  version  of  "Stardust"  that 
made  her  think  of  cold  soup.  A  puddle 
outside  his  window  reflected  blue  sky 
and  gave  the  ceiling  of  his  room  a 
faint  blue  tint. 

He  was  looking  sallow  and  breath- 
ing poorly;  she  would  have  to  lie  again 
to  perk  him  up. 

"Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  sit- 
ting in  the  chair  next  to  his  chair,  "my 
goodness,  this  would  have  been  fifty 
years  ago,  that  trip  we  made  to  Ha- 
waii?" 

"Don't  remember  it,"  he  said. 
"Don't  think  I've  been  there." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  she  said,  patting 
his  hand  where  the  wedding  ring  was. 
"We  took  the  train,  it  had  'Zephyr'  in 
its  name  somewhere,  one  of  those  sil- 
ver trains  that  served  veal  for  dinner. 
We  had  a  romantic  night  in  the  Pull- 
man car;  I  expect  you  don't  remember 
that." 

"Not  just  now,"  he  said. 

"Well,  we  did.  We  took  it  to  Oak- 
land or  San  Francisco,  I  forget  which, 
and  from  there  we  took  the  boat  to 
Honolulu." 

C  'hades  Baxter's  most  recent  bank  is  First 
Li^ht,  a  novel. 


"What  boat.'  1  don't  remember  a 
boat.  Did  it  have  a  name.7" 

She  leaned  back  and  stared  at  the 
ceiling.  Why  did  he  always  insist  on 
the  names?  She  couldn't  invent 
names;  that  always  caused  her  trou- 
ble. And  her  bifocals  were  hurting 
her.  She  would  have  to  see  that  nice 
Dr.  Hauser  about  them.  "The  name  of 
the  ship,  dear,  was  Halcyon  Days,  not 
very  original,  I  must  say;  we  were  on 
the  C  deck,  second-class.  The  first 
night  out  you  were  seasick.  Then  you 
were  all  right.  The  ship  had  an  or- 
chestra and  we  danced  the  fox-trot. 
You  flirted  with  that  woman  whose 
room  was  down  the  hall.  You  were 
quite  awful  about  it." 

The  outline  of  a  smile  appeared  on 
his  face.  "Who?" 

She  saw  the  smile  and  was  pleased. 
"I  don't  remember,"  she  said.  "Why 
should  1  remember  her  name  ?  She  was 
just  a  silly  woman  with  vulgar  dark- 
red  hair.  She  let  it  fly  all  over  her 
shoulders." 

"What  was  her  name?" 

"I  told  you  I  don't  remember." 

"Please,"  he  said.  His  mouth  was 
open.  His  filmy  eyes  looked  in  her  di- 
rection. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "Her  name 
was  Peggy." 

"Peggy,"  he  said,  briefly  sighing. 

"Yes,  Peggy,"  she  said,  "and  you 
made  yourself  quite  ridiculous  around 
her,  but  I  think  she  liked  you,  and  1 


remember  1  once  caught  you  tw 
the  railing,  looking  at  the  watei 
the  Pacific  go  by  as  the  ship  chui 
westward." 
"Was  I  bad?" 

"You  were  all  right,  dear.  You  ' 
just  like  any  man.  1  didn't  mind.  I 
are  like  that.  You  bought  her  drin 

"What  did  she  drink?" 

"Old-fashioneds,"  she  said.  1 
odd  drink  tor  a  single  woman  to  oi 
1  would  have  thought  she  might  pi 
martinis  or  Manhattans  or  gin  I 
tonics.  But  no.  She  liked  bou^ 
mixed  with  sugar  water  and  hitt" 
She  felt  herself  going  too  far  in 
improvisation  and  hauled  herself  l 
in.  "What  /  minded  was  that 
would  not  always  close  the  door  ttj 
stateroom.  You  would  look  in, 
there  she  was." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "There  she  wad 

"There  she  was,"  she  contin: 
"in  her  bathrobe,  or  worse,  with 
terrible  red  hair  of  hers  billoJ 
down  to  her  shoulders.  In  her  vi\ 
bathrobe,  and  you,  standing  in; 
hallway  like  any  man,  staring  at  r 

"You  caught  me." 

"Yes,  I  did,  but  I  didn't  blame  \ 
You  were  attractive  to  women." 

"I  was?" 

"Yes,  you  were.  You  were  so  hi 
some  in  those  days,  and  so  witty, 
when  you  sat  down  at  the  piano 
sang  those  Cole  Porter  tunes,  it 
hard  for  women  to  resist.  Blanc 
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ts.  That's  what  they  call  them, 
blandishments." 

buld  I  play  the  piano?"  He  was 
ing,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  Pa- 
,  or  Peggy. 

/ery  well,  dear.  You  could  play 
sing.  Though  I've  heard  better,  I 
certainly  heard  worse.  You  sang 
e.  You'd  sing  to  anybody." 
Co  Peggy?" 

To  anyone,"  she  said.  When  she 
his  smile  fade,  she  said,  "And  to 
too.  In  an  effort  to  charm, 
sang  'You're  the  Top.'  I 
say  she  liked  it.  Who  knows 
t  trouble  you  two  got  into?  I 
not  a  spy.  All  I  know  now 
I  been  over  fifty  years." 
e  closed  his  eyes  and 
ched  his  thin  legs.  She  saw 
ile  cross  his  face  again  and 
Ipleased  with  herself, 
n  Hawaii,"  she  said,  "we 
:d  at  the  Royal  Palm  Ho- 
Although  she  had  once 
i  on  a  ship,  she  had  never 
in  Hawaii  and  was  speak- 
nore  slowly  now  as  she  tried 
e  the  scene.  "It  was  on  the 
h,  the  famous  one  with  the 
le,  and  the  sands  were 
e,  as  white  as  alabaster.  We 
id  shuffleboard." 
remember  that,"  he  said, 
jood.  We  drove  around  the 
id  and  climbed  the  extinct 
ano,    Mount  Johnson, 
re's  a  lake  inside  Mount 
ison,  and  you  went  swim- 
s' in  it,  and  there  were  large 
s,  enormous  blue  birds, 
ig  over  our  heads,  and  you 
d  them  the  archangel  birds 
said  that  God  had  sent  them  to  us 
sign." 

\  sign  of  what?" 
^  sign  of  our  happiness." 
Vere  we  happy?" 
fes,"  she  said.  "We  were." 
Mways?" 

t  seems  so  to  me  now.  Anyway, 

mt  Johnson  was  one  day,  and  on 

her  day  we  went  diving  for  pearls. 

found  an  oyster  with  a  pearl  in  it. 

1  wear  it  on  a  pin." 

e  looked  over  at  her  and  searched 

race  and  chest  and  arms. 

ust  not  today,"  she  said.  "I'm  not 

ing  it  today." 

he  sound  of  the  oxygen  hissing 


out  of  the  respirator  tube  fatigued  her. 
She  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
this  much  longer.  It  was  like  combat 
of  a  subtle  kind.  She  hurried  on.  "On 
the  island  we  picked  enormous  flow- 
ers, and  every  evening  we  sat  down  for 
dinner  by  the  water,  and  you  put  a 
gardenia  in  my  hair  one  night.  We  ate 
pineapples  and  broke  open  coconuts, 
and  at  moonrise  the  sea  breezes  came 
in  through  the  window  of  our  room 
where  we  were  lying  on  the  bed.  We 


were  so  in  love.  We  had  room  service 
bring  us  champagne  and  you  read  po- 
etry to  me." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "What  did  you  look 
like?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap.  "I 
was  beautiful."  She  paused.  "You  said 
so." 

"The  sound,"  he  said. 
"What  sound?" 
"There  was  a  sound." 
"1  don't  remember  a  sound,"  she 
said. 

"There  was  one,"  he  insisted. 

"Where?" 

"In  the  room." 

"Yes?" 


"It  came  in  through  the  window," 
he  whispered. 
"From  where?" 
"From  the  sea." 

"I  don't  remember  it,"  she  said. 
"What  sort  of  sound  was  it?" 

"A  note." 

"A  musical  note?" 

"A  note  like  this,"  he  said.  Then 
he  made  a  terrible  noise  from  his 
throat  and  his  mouth. 

"I  don't  remember  it.  Oh  yes,"  she 


said  suddenly,  inspired.  "There  was 
an  orchestra  right  outside  our  win- 
dow, and  one  night  it  played  ai!  night 
long,  violins,  violins,"  she  said,  brief- 
ly swept  away.  "  I  ivu's  Wjb-at  y-'"' 
mean,  dear,  the  medley  of  show  tunes 
and  a  little  piece,  that  piece  cy  Mor 

it's  called  ' 

j0  1 

:  I 


ition  hy  David  Johnson 
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Finally:  the  "combo"  you  thought  they  couldn't  make. .  . 

Clock-Radio/Cassette 

Player 

only  $5925* 


"      1-3  i 


•  The  Clock- 
Radw/Cassettt 
Player  works 
off  your  MOV 
house  current 
ll  takes  a  9V 
battery  for 
back  up  j 
and  two 
AA  cells 
for  the 
Cassette 
Player 

(batteries  not  in 

eluded).  Foam-lined  headphones  for  private  listening  are  included 


*Hut  read  this  ad  for 
an  even  better  deal! 


V  Y, 


ou  hdve  seen  clock- 
radios,  of  course 
They  an?  one  of  the  greatest 
little  inventions  of  the  past 
decades.  There  is  one  of  them 
in  almost  every  home.  But  have  you  ever  seen  one  that  also  contains  a  tape  player?  Chances 
are,  you  haven't,  and  if  you  have,  it  probably  was  a  ponderous  and  rather  expensive  piece 
of  equipment.  Our  brand-new  Clock-Radio/Cassette  Player  is  a  small  bedside  or  desk  unit 
It  holds  an  AM/FM  radio,  a  digital  clock  with  large  red  LED  digits,  music/buzzer  alarm, 
snooze  (extra  10  winks),  and  sleep  (nod  off  to  music)  functions.  And,  of  course,  it  has 
that  cassette  player.  But  get  this:  That  cassette  player  is  detachable— you  can  just  pull  it 
out,  take  it  with  you  and  play  it  independently  Wherever  you  go,  you  are  surrounded 
by  music.  That's  what  malces  this  the  "combo'  you  thought  they  couldn't  make. 

We  are  the  exclusive  importers  of  the  Clock-Radio/Cassette  Player  in  the  U.S.  We  import 
them  in  container  quantities  and  are  therefore  able  to  offer  them  at  just  $59.95.  But  we  nave 
an  even  better  deal:  Buy  tivo  for  $119.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments 
—absolutely  FREE!  For  real  fun,  for  the  greatest  little  radio  alarm  clock,  and  for  playing 
your  favorite  tapes— at  home,  or  on  the  go— get  the  Clock-Radio  Cassette  Player  today! 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 
TOLL  FREE  (800)  621-1203 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

Please  give  order  #1620  t946.1f  you  prefer,  mail 
check  or  card  authorization  and  expiration  We 
need  daytime  phone  for  all  orders  and  issuing 
bank  for  charge  orders.  We  cannot  ship  without 
this  UPS/insurance:  $5.95  for  one  Clock  Radio, 


$8  95  for  three  Add  sales  tax  for  CA  delivery  You 
have  30-day  return  and  one-year  warranty 

|s/nce  1967 


131  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco.  CA  94107 
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NOTES  FOR  "1NSE(R)TS" 

ACROSS:  1.  DEATH,  hidden;  5.  SPAM,  reversal;  9.  E  MS;  11.  TUT,  hidden;  12.  wAN(d);  13.  TA1LER, 
anagram;  14-  S(TEA)M;  15.  HOWS,  two  meanings;  16.  EON,  anagram;  19.  LASE,  hidden;  21.  REVE(re- 
versal)-T;  22.  PAL(a-table);  24.  GE(orgia)NS;  25.  maks(Ii);  27.  Regan,  anagram;  29.  mi-.  .  ,D;  30. 
SETTER,  two  meanings;  12.  BEN(cdict);  35.  H  IE;  36.  YEMEN,  anagram;  37.  E(XER)T,  reversal  of  "rex" 
replacing  "gyp",  58.  D(.  ,  R)AM;  39.  RUT(h);  40.  .  .  .T  EASES.  DOWN:  I.  D.  .  .-0(WE)R;  2.  AIR, 
"heir";  3.  (c)RUE(l);  4-  HE  RITAGE  (anagram);  5.  STALE-MATE;  6.  PAR(amount);  7.  S  E  W  S;  8.  MOREL, 
hidden;  10.  STIRS,  two  meanings;  17.  BE(LL)ES;  19.  OVERLA(P.  .  .)S,  anagram;  20.  PAT;  22. 
BANTERS,  anagram;  23.  PERU,  hidden;  24.  G(ABLE)R;  26.  SC(R)AMS;  28.  AS(he)-SET;  31. 
(p)L(a)l(n)E(r);  5  3.  NIT,  reversal;  34.  ROE,  "row". 

SOLUTION  TO  MAY  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  77).  iKovi  ri.ount  what  men  wnt  tell 
tt'i  )MEN,  Amei  ica  is  in  a  sober  period.  .  .  Famous  people  do  Sit-ups  .  .  .  rather  than  raise  hell.  ...  It  got 
to  the  point,  I  guess,  that  the  only  forbidden  things  left  were  things  that  only  .i  complete  damn  fool 
would  do.  But  does  that  mean  we  have  to  put  our  energy  into  aerobics? 


CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  78,  Harper's  Mcigii^me,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  It  you  already  subscribe  to  JiitnVr's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing 
label.  Entries  musl  be  ret  eived  by  June  8.  Senders  of  the  lirsi  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  ran- 
dom will  receive  one  year  suhsi  i  iptions  to  I  /iirper's  Mdgtirme.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  July 
issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  76  are  W.  M.  George,  Erlanger,  Kentucky;  Bob  Pace,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee;  and  Sharyn  A.  Endow,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


"Tll.lt's  .1  tool H  ,rn.   |  1 1. i('s  I  lie  soj 

you're  making." 

"Wc  were  never  in  Hawaii." 

"Yes,  we  were.  You  |tist  don't 
member.  Oh  yes.  I  remember 
sound  now.  It  was  ,i  siren,  from  do 
town  I  lonolulu." 

"No,"  he  said.  "From  the  sea." 

"I  low  can  you  be  sure?" 

Suddenly  he  turned  toward  her 
looked  direc  tly  at  her.  "I  hear  it  nt 
he  said.  "I  hear  ll  I  lyht  this  minu' 

"You  pool  ileal,"  she  said,  wills' 
ing.  "Think  of  1  lawaii." 

"I  will.  1  \>  you  hear  it'" 

"What?" 

"The  sound." ' 

"No." 

"Listen." 

She  sat  listening.  I  he  Mu:ak  f 
the  hallwa\  had  lallcn  silent.  F 
outside  there  was  a  taint,  low  h, 

ming. 

"Hear  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  faintly. 
"1  heard  it  first  there." 
"So  did  I." 

"I  feel  a  little  better,"  he  said 
tee  I  sleepy." 

"Go  to  sleep,  dear,"  she  s, 
"Take  a  little  nap." 

"You'll  be  back?" 

"Yes,  tomorrow." 

"Where  else  did  we  go?" 

"We  went,"  she  said,  "to  Eg 
where  we  uawlcd  through  the  p 
mids.  We  went  through  the  t|ord 
Norway.  We  saw  wonders.  We  , 
many  wonders." 

"Tell  me  tomorrow." 

"I  will."  She  kissed  him  on  theft 
head,  stood  up,  and  walked  to 
doorway.  She  looked  back  at  him  , 
seemed  to  he  about  to  tall  asleep, 
he  also  seemed  to  be  listening  to  j 
sound.  She  gazed  at  him  for  a  j  ... 
ment,  and  then  went  down  the  h 
way,  past  the  nurses,  bowing  herh 
tor  a  moment  before  she  went  out 
front  door  to  the  bus  stop.  She  j 
thinking  of  tomorrow's  story; 
would  say  that  they  had  traveled 
Argentina    -but  what  did  peopli 
there  besides  speak  Spanish?  Peril 
they  had  gardens.  Why  not  the  larj 
garden,  the  Garden  of  Branches;, 
Twigs — it  sounded  better  in  Sp 
ish — still,  after  all  these  years,  i  '• 
despite  the  vandals,  geometrical ; 
i  n  t  ic  I  ' 


LETTER 


TOO  MUCH, 
TOO  BLINDLY, 
TOO  FAST 

The  hunger  in  Manhattan  life 
By  Edward  Hoagland 


ost  of  us  realized  early 
tat  we  are  not  our  "broth- 
<eeper."  Yet  perhaps  we 
came  to  recognize  that 
e  but  for  the  grace  of  God 
I  If  the  jitters  we  experi- 
on  a  particularly  awful 
noon  were  extended  and 
Tie  prolonged  until  we 
In't  shake  them  off,  after 
drastic  months  we  might 
up  sleeping  on  the  side- 
too.  Character  is  fate,  we 
to  say:  hard  work  and  fi- 
|  (or  call  it  regularity)  will 
the  day.  And  this  is  just 
enough  to  believe.  But 
listry  is  also  fate:  the 
listry  of  our  tissues  and 
hemistry  of  our  brains, 
enow  that  just  as  some  people 
ig  us  get  cancer  at  a  pitiably 
age,  others  go  haywire 
lgh  no  fault  of  their  ethics, 
c,  or  upbringing, 
ill,  what  do  most  of  us  do  when 
3tice  a  hungry,  disoriented  per- 
lumped  on  the  street  in  obvious 
iir!  Why,  we  pass  quickly  by, 

d  Hoagland 's  essay  about  suicide  ap- 
in  the  March  J  988  issue  of  Harper's 
'.ine.  Heart's  Desire,  a  collection  of  his 
says  written  over  the  past  twenty  years, 
cently  published  by  Summit. 


averting  our  eyes  toward  an  adver- 
tisement, the  stream  of  taxis,  the 
window  dressing  in  a  shop.  Part  of 
the  excitement  of  a  great  metropolis 
is  how  it  juxtaposes:  starvelings 
blowing  on  their  fingers  in  front  or 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  Saks,  and  Lord 
&  Taylor;  urchins  shilling  for  a 
three-card  monte  pitchman  along- 
side a  string  of  smoked-glass  limou- 
sines; old  people  coughing,  freezing 
next  to  a  restaurant  where  young  pro- 
fessionals are  licking  sherbet  I  >m 
their  spoons  to  clear  their  palates. 


Already  in  the  eighteenth 
century  Tom  Paine  wrote  that 
in  New  York  City  "the  con- 
trast of  affluence  and  wretch- 
edness is  like  dead  and  living 
bodies  chained  together."  Or 
as  is  said  nowadays:  Takes  all 
kinds. 

Those  hungry  people  forag- 
ing in  garbage  cans  apparently 
didn't  start  a  Keogh  plan  or  get 
themselves  enrolled  in  some 
corporation's  pension  program 
thirty  years  ago  and  stick  to 
the  job.  They  didn't  "get  a  de- 
gree" when  they  were  young; 
they  were  uncertain  in  direc- 
tion, indecisive  about  money; 
they  plotted  their  course  badly 
or  slipped  put  of  gear  some- 
where along  the  liner.  Or  they  may 
simply  he  "defective"  >fi  Hitler's 
sense  of  'be  i  >™d — s  b'  :'St?<?iS>'"G,  < 
trifle  nuts.  So  the 
m;  in  l    ■  ■ 

0 


m  front 
sandwie! 

i 


St: 
■ 


raph  hy  Andrew  Holbrooke  /  Black  Star 
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With  who,  in  reasonably  comfort- 
able', well-stocked  apartments,  may 
nonetheless  he  drinking  themselves 
to  death.  Ye l  whal  mighl  we  do 
about  those  on  the  street.'  Empty  our 
wallets  and  rush  to  a  money  machine 
for  more  cash  to  give  out.'  Run  for 
office  on  a  philanthropic  platform? 
Become  social  workers.'  Move  to  the 
country  and  forget  it  all.'  "New  York 
is  getting  unlivable,"  people  say.  An 
adage  among  the  privileged  is  that 
"you  can't  live  in  New  York  on  less 
than  $150,000"  (a  year).  But  if  this 
isn't  swinishness  talking,  the  real 
meaning  is  that  it  costs  that  much 
not  to  be  in  the  city — to  be  elevated 
above  the  fracases,  grief,  and  dolor 
ot  the  streets,  with  sufficient  "door- 
man" protection  to  shield  you  from 
the  dangers  there,  to  exclude  any- 
one with  a  lesser  income,  and  to 
conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  a  city 
is  its  streets.  A  city  is  its  museums 
too,  but  here  in  New  York  Goya  is 
in  the  streets  more  than  in  the 
museums. 

Our  ancestral  wish  as  predators  is 
that  somebody  be  worse  oft  than  we 
are — that  we  see  subordinates,  sur- 
plus prey,  or  rivals  hungering.  This 
assures  us  we're  prospering.  Rather 
in  the  same  way  that  we  dash  sauces 
on  our  meat  (Worcestershire,  horse- 
radish, A.  1 . ,  or  bearnaise)  to  restore 
a  tartness  approximating  the  taint  of 
spoilage  thai  w  ild  meal  attains,  we 
want  a  city  with  a  certain  soupc,on  of 
visible  misfortune,  some  people  gar- 
ishly on  the  skids,  scouting  in  the 
gutter  tor  a  butt  and  needing  to  be 
"moved  on"  (the  policeman's  billy 
club  tor  banging  on  their  shoes  if 
they  tall  asleep  on  a  park  bench).  In 
a  major  city,  in  other  words,  there 
should  bo  store  detectives  collaring 
shoplifters  while  we  linger  our  credit 
cards,  white-haired  men  being  bul- 
lied by  mid-level  executives  younger 
than  they  are  or  being  forced  to  hus- 
tle around  the  subway  system  as  mes- 
sengers, occasional  young  women 
selling  themselves  and  suffering 
exhibitionists  publicly  going  mad. 
That  quick-footed,  old-eyed  gentle 
man  with  the  wile  in  a  lynx  coat, 
grabbing  a  cab  on  Sixth  Avenue  to 
go  uptown  after  a  gala  evening, 
leaves  behind  an  old  Purple  Heart 
soldier  with  his  broken  leg  in  a  cast, 


scrambling  for  a  tip,  who  may  sleep 
on  .i  grating  tonight  in  the  icy  cold. 
You're  sick?  You  have  no  co-op  to  go 
to!  No  CDs,  T -bills,  mutual  funds! 
Whcre've  you  been! 

A  city  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  bit 
cruel.  What's  the  point  ot  "making 
it"  at  all  if  the  servants  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  aren't  required  to  act  like 
automatons,  and  it  plenty  of  people 
at  your  own  place  ot  business  don't 
have  to  bootlick  and  brownnose?  A 
city  with  its  honking  traffic  jams, 
stifling  air,  and  brutal  cliffs  of  glass 
and  stone  is  supposed  to  watch  you 
enigmatically,  whether  you  are  liv- 
ing on  veal  midcdllons  and  poached 
salmon  or  begged  coins  and  hot 
d<  ig  Bui  stumble  badly  and  it  w  ill 
masticate  you.  Sing  a  song  and  ex- 
hibit your  sores  on  the  subway  and  it 
will  nickel-, ind- dime  you 

\as  you  gradually  starve. 
II  tins  Dickensian  tough  stuff, 
however,  has  often  verged  on  the 
playful  in  American  myth,  because 
in  the  past  it  has  been  tied  in  with 
rags-to-riches  stories.  The  ragamuf- 
fin enshrouded  in  burlap,  sleeping 
underneath  a  bush  at  the  edge  of  the 
park,  might  he  a  new  immigrant  who 
in  another  seven  years  would  grab 
his  first  million  in  the  garment 
trade.  He  has  links  to  the  Statue  ot 
Liberty,  to  put  it  bluntly,  so  don't  be 
a  fool  and  dismiss  him  glibly.  Ren 
Franklin  entered  Philadelphia  that 
first  time  to  make  his  name  with  one 
"Dutch  dollar"  in  live  on. 

Or  he  might  be  a  hobo,  riding  the 
rods  for  freedom  and  tun,  a  hero  of 
folk  songs  and  such,  whose  worst  sin 
was  stealing  Mom's  apple  pie  as  it 
cooled  on  the  kitchen  porch  and  a 
chicken  from  the  dooryard  for  his 
"jungle"  stew.  He  might  be  a  labor 
organizer  traveling  on  the  q.t.  Or  it 
the  figure  asleep  in  the  park  was  fe- 
male, she  might  be  Little  Orphan 
Annie,  soon  to  charm  Daddy  War- 
bucks  and  be  spruced  up  by  him. 

And  in  hard,  bad  tunes  like  the  De- 
pression, the  Arkie  and  Okie  families 
hitting  the  open  road  for  a  chance  at  a 
better  lite — one  ot  the  most  hallowed 
American  rites — were,  let's  be  frank 
about  this,  white.  For  man\  urban- 
ites,  what  makes  the  heart  pound  at 
being  surrounded  by  street  people  is 


tli. u  ,i  preponderance  of  them 
black.  Also,  when  those dishearti 
farmers  from  the  Dust  Bowl  indu 
in  what  is  lately  i  ailed  "suhst;: 
abuse,"  hey,  they  were  just  wl 
drunks.  We  all  knew  what  get 
three  slieels  to  the  u  ind  (and 

hangover)  was  like  I  here  w as  n 
ing   arcane ly,   explosively  m 

blitzing  about  liqui  it  ,m\  how,  < 
during  Prohibition.  Hillbillies 

"legs"  Diamond)  smuggled  it 
ti  >w  n,  nol  "(  !olombian  drug  loi 
Besides,  during  the  Depressior 
were  all  in  a  mess  together. 

I  lien  we  pulled  togethei  to  f 
World  War  II.   And  the  vete 
i  aiiie  ba<  k ,  as  In  mi  previous  v 
and  had  to  st  .it  t  o\  et .  1:  ven  ten  y 
after  1 945  it  was  easy  tor  a  white 
to  hitchhike  anywhere — just  ! 
out  your  rhumb.  And  you  proh 
remember  how  "the  best  thintj 
lite  are  tree":  This  happy  slogan 
sometimes  said  tongue  in  cheek 
seldi  mi   i  vim  ally.    Kehgu  uis  f;1 
fol  example,  surely  was  tree, 
light   and  open  spaces  were  I 
children  were  free,  falling  in 
was   the    next    thing   to  tree, 
friendship  wasn't   na  essarily 
working."  Movie  idols  play  oil  ha 
go-lucky  roles,  with  the  good 
the  poor  guys  a  lot.  Every  mic 
i  lass    pel  s,  m    in    the    i  it  \    w.  I 
stitched  into  the  disciplines 
telephone  answering  machine,  e 
cise  club,  and  psychotherapy, 
pie  let  the  phone  ring,  let  a  call 
by  once  in  a  while,   and  wa' 
between     business  appointm 
when   they   could.    They  wei 
keyed  nearly  to  computer  ten 
fax  speed. 

What  has  also  happened  in  ! 
York  is  that  we  no  longer  assunv 
like  most  people  —  that  stranger 
not  a  cause  tor  alarm,  may  be  woi 
second  glance  or  tarrying  over 
the  old  neighborhoods  of  mixec 
comes,  one's  tribal  affiliation! 
not  |ust  mercenary.  All  kinds  of 
tors  operated  to  populate  the  pi  < 
and  the  people  living  in  it  didn 
appear  as  it  they  could  raise  (or 
r  use)  a  loan  of  a  certain  sum. 
stores  too,  when  rents  weren't 
high,  could  he  handed  down  f 
father  to  son,  acquiring  a  "myst 
or  no-cash-tlow  look.  I  he  almi1 
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ir,  where  spoken  of  irreverently, 
not. 

it  now  when  we  take  note  of 
suh   >le  on  the  sidewalk,  we  flee  on 
them,  dodging  by  as  if  the  hu- 
shape  had  become  adversarial, 
along  with  the  dusty  shops  and 
sy  spoons  and  rent-stabilized 
lings  with  a  quirky  variety  of 
nts  has  gone  the  idea  that  the 
tering  of  bums  one  used  to  see 
familiar  characters.  There  on 
:orner  by  the  subway  steps  each 
ling  stood  "Buffalo  Bill,"  "Gro- 
Cleveland,"  "V.  I.  Lenin,"  or 
;i  Berra"  to  contribute  to — not 
icampment  of  war-zone  refugees 
ing  for  space  on  a  steam  grating, 
it  a  scrap  of  carpeting,  or  in  a 
carton.  Statistically,  New  York 
more  crowded  when  it  was  less 
int.  People  merely  had  homes, 
le  discovery   that  you  could 
1  dwellings  taller  and  taller  or 
air  rights  above  a  building  was 
when  the  Indians  discovered 
they  could  sell  land:  and  then  it 
gone.  Sunlight,  like  falling  in 
and  raising  children  conscien- 
«ly,  has  become  expensive,  and 
the  money  pressure  unrelenting 
e  have  no  downtime,  "  as  a  friend 
is  doing  okay  expressed  it),  the 
ant  malevolence  of  racism  in- 
ses,  as  well  as  a  general  sense  of 
lise  and  deterioration  or  immi- 
menace.  A  man  with  his  head 
laged  says  at  a  party,  "I  was  on 
vay  to  work  and  half  the  world 
led  to  be  standing  around  on  the 
rorm,  including  a  Guardian  An- 
while  those  creeps  were  beating 
but  for  a  minute  I  had  this  ludi- 
s  feeling  that  I  was  about  to 


ime  days  the  ills  of  the  city  seem 
•mal  and  mental,  a  delirium  of 
s  and  dysfunctions,  a  souring  in 
;ut  like  dysentery.  The  creeds  or 
oratory  that  ought  to  invigorate 
em  exhausted,  whether  derived 
Marx,  Freud,  or  capitalism 
vly  perverse).  Nationalism  as 
lism  reached  its  nadir  with  the 
ipse  of  the  Axis  powers,  and  has 
:arried  our  own  country  far  since 
:a.  Judaism  has  bent  itself  awry 
le  conflicted  Middle  East;  Chris- 
ity  hasn't  been  tried  in  years 
ybe  since  Gandhi).  "Tell  it  to 
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the  Marines!"  one  ot  the  elder 
statesmen  of  finance  hurrying  to 
lunch  might  want  to  tell  the  sad- 
sack  young  blacks  wanting  a  coin  on 
Fifty-first  Street,  but  some  oi  them 
have  already  been  in  the  Marines. 
The  fact  that  the  city's  former  eco- 
nomic base  of  muscular  industries 
like  transport  and  manufacturing 
has  been  supplanted  by  an  employ- 
ment pattern  of  money-processing 
and  "information"  jobs — electronic 
paper-pushing — has  made  it  a  city  of 
myriad  keypunchers,  legal  assis- 
tants, and  market  researchers:  the 
suddenly  rich,  the  high-flying  striv- 
ers  who  live  by  their  wits  and  their 
countless  clerks,  and  a  piggishness  to 
suit.  The  leavening  of  physical  work 
that  was  present  before  brought 
more  good  humor,  loosened  the  ef- 
fect of  so  many  people  whose 
bread  and  butter  is  their 


I 


nerves 


remember  trolley  cars,  and  busi- 
ness deals  clinched  with  a  hand- 
shake, New  Yorkers  who  knew  the 
night  sky's  constellations,  and  how 
easy  it  was  to  raise  a  thumb,  catch  a 
ride,  and  reach  Arizona  on  ten 
bucks.  1  can't  claim  this  made  it  a 
golden  age  or  even  that  the  city's 
faces  were  much  happier  then. 
Needless  to  say,  1  see  lovers  now  too, 
and  businesspeople  alive  to  their 
work,  and  immigrants  thick  in 
speech  but  alight  with  hopes.  High 
is  handsome  and  fast  is  fun,  not  just 
brutal.  No  other  world  city  has  such 
a  bounce;  is  dreamed  about  from  so 
very  far  off.  A  "mecca,"  we  say,  still 
almost  a  religion,  and  a  fine  hotbed 
in  which  to  be  young.  And  that  it 
has  curdled  doesn't  mean  it's  not  still 
so  rich  that  you  could  choke. 

"But  they're  so  ruthless,"  several 
of  my  middle-aged  friends  suggest, 
speaking  of  the  new  professionals 
sprinting  as  they  start.  I  don't  know. 
Planes  are  more  ruthless  than  cars, 
but  more  gleeful  as  well,  as  long  as 
they  don't  burn  up  travel  itself.  1 
love  planes,  arriving  out  of  the  heav- 
ens at  strange  locations  and  picking 
up  instant  friendships,  easy  come, 
easy  go.  Or  call  them  battlefield  alli- 
ances, if  you  prefer.  Anyway,  that's 
the  style  of  the  day.  Look  at  your 
watch,  pat  your  passport,  and  ex- 


pand upon  conversations  you 
las;  evening  in  a  different  city,l 
ferent  time  zone,  with  some! 
these  people  won't  ever  know 
We  New  Yorkers,  rushing  I 
up  with  our  calendars,  paus 
open  a  fast-food  package  and 
ing  the  plastic  wrapper  resisi 
fingers,  immediately,  unthin 
move  it  up  to  our  teeth.  Wild  we 
are,  but  possessed  by  velocities 
fast  to  stay  abreast  ot  ourself 
strewing  empathy  and  social  res| 
sibility  behind  us  as  we  go. 
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MY  SUMMER 
SWING 

On  the  road  with  a  Fifties  big  band 
By  Don  Asher 


I 


n  the  summer  of  1951,  1 
joined  the  hard-drinking  ten- 
piece  Alvie  Drake  hand  out  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for 
an  eight-week  tour.  1  played  pi- 
ano and  there  were  eleven 
pieces  in  all  it  you  counted  Al- 
vie, for  which  there  was  small 
justification.  Alvie  played  a 
kind  ot  tin-soldier  trumpet, 
achieving  a  tone  that  our  lead 
trumpet  player,  Val  Catalona, 
descrihed  as  having  the  "carry- 
ing power  ot  a  hird  tart  in  a  Minnesota 
hlizzard." 

The  hand  was  hilled  as  Alvie  Drake 
and  His  Rhythm  Ducks,  the  inspira- 
t  ion  of  Alvie's  wife,  Estelle,  who  sang 
and  hanged  the  claves  on  the  wrong 
beat  during  Latin  tunes.  Our  trans- 
portation was  a  Buick  station  wagon 
and  a  hearse  Alvie  bought  at  auction 
and  converted  to  a  six-seat  van  with  a 
storage  well  for  instruments.  The  tour 
got  off  to  a  shaky  start.  Alvie's  agency 
had  booked  us  on  a  Saturday  night, 
eight  to  midnight,  into  a  ballroom 
in — we  thought — Harrington,  Rhode 
Island.  The  hooker  saw  Mitch,  our 
bass  player,  and  me,  and  drummer 
Tubbo  Winslow  in  a  coffee  shop  at 
three  that  afternoon  and  said,  "Jesus, 
haven't  you  guys  started  yet?" 

"For  an  eight  o'clock  gig?"  Tubbo 
said.  "It's  less  than  an  hour's  drive." 

"An  hour  to  where?"  The  booker 
looked  apoplectic,  breathing  through 
his  nose  like  a  trapped  animal. 

Don  Asher  is  a  jazz  pianist  and  novelist.  He  is 
the  author  of  Raise  Up  off  Me:  A  Portrait  of 
I  lampton  1  lawes.  His  most  recent  book,  An- 
gel on  My  Shoulder,  was  published  by  Cajrra 
Press. 


"Aren't  we  playing  Barnngton?" 
Tubbo  asked  in  a  plaintive  tone. 

"You're  at  the  Princess  Ballroom  in 
Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts!" 
the  booker  exploded. 

We  got  Alvie  out  of  the  steam  room 
at  his  club,  and  half  of  us  wete  on  the 
road  with  most  of  the  equipment  by 
quarter  to  four.  The  others  would  fol- 
low with  Alvie  and  Estelle  in  the 
Buick  as  soon  as  Chickie  D'Alessan- 
dro,  our  trombonist  and  band  man- 
ager, could  round  them  up. 

By  the  time  the  six  of  us  had  set  up 
and  were  playing  the  theme  opener — 
"Can't  We  Be  Friends?" — over  half 
the  tickets  had  been  tefunded.  The 
rest  of  the  hand  arrived  an  hour  later. 
By  midnight  only  two  couples  were 
left  on  the  floor,  one  falling-down 
drunk  as  in  a  Thirties  dance  mara- 
thon. Val  put  a  lugubrious  capper  on 
the  evening,  braying  "Taps"  over  our 
sign-off,  "Sleepy  Time  Gal."  Alvie 
was  too  depressed  to  give  him  more 
than  a  glum  look.  The  ballroom  man- 
ager beckoned  Alvie  to  the  office, 
where  a  dismal  accommodation  was 
reached  for  the  abortive  evening. 

On  the  road  I  roomed  with  Val.  In 


those  days  band  members  h{ 
pay  their  own  room  and  be 
so  we  doubled  and  tripled  u 
save  money.  Val  had  grow) 
in  Fall  River,  Massachus* 
had  been  a  varsity  track  st< 
the  220-yatd  low  hurdle 
high  school,  and  was 
known  by  an  aging  coteri 
sports  fans  in  that  melanc 
town  as  the  Fall  Rivet  Fl 
There  was  a  shadowy,  chik 
marriage  somewhere  in  his  jj 
He  was  a  crossword-puzzle  nut  at 
prodigious  juicer,  addicted  to  I. 
Harper  bourbon.  After  the  foutt 
fifth  drink,  his  color  would  turn 
set.  "Val's  got  his  Florida  tan  ea 
Chickie  noted  when  Val  rejoined 
band — this  was  his  third  time  arc 
with  Alvie — in  early  July.  I  had  h 
him  on  small-combo  records:  a  lyi 
player  with  a  fat,  exuberant  tone, 
vie,  half-aware  of  his  own  mu; 
shortcomings,  valued  him,  as  did 
rest  of  the  hand.  If  there  was  a  dist 
tive  timbte  and  drive  to  the  hand, 
supplied  it  more  than  anyone.  "G. 
to  have  someone  back  who  uses  I; 
lungs,"  Alvie  said  early  in  the  t 
clapping  him  on  the  back,  put 
aside  tecollections  of  past  beso 
nights.  And  when  Val  stood  b 
kneed  on  the  stage's  upper  tier,  dt 
ering  one  of  his  soaring  choruses, 
broad-bore  plangent  sound  rinj 
like  a  carillon,  Purvis  Honeycut 
strange,  wiggy  nineteen-yeat-old  i 
player,  would  twist  around,  grint 
crazily  at  him,  pute  joy  dancing  ir 
eyes,  and  scream  in  a  piercing  fal 
to,  "Catalona  on  a  clearrrr  day!" 
Val's  relationship  with  Alvie 
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complex.  If  Val  had  a  bad  cold 
■as  juicing  too  heavily,  Alvie 
j  call  numbers  that  stretched 
out;  it  occurred  too  often  to  be 
:entional.  Val  acknowledged  the 
enge,  considered  it  a  rightful 
ving  down  of  the  gauntlet,  and 
e  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  "Rise  to 
e'd  say,  "and  if  need  be,  go  right 
it."  On  our  best  nights,  with  Val 
:ng  the  brass  and  Tubbo  goosing 
rhythm,  Chickie  liked  to  say, 
"We  can  swing  Cincinnati 
into  the  sea." 
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hat  this  place  needs  is  a  cou- 
jf  punkahs,"  Val  said  as  we  set  up 
sweltering  hall  in  Troy,  New 
for  a  convention  of  automotive- 
y  dealers.  He  was  always  stud- 
his  conversation  with  crossword- 
e  specials,  studying  the  faces  of 
ients  for  comprehension.  If  he 
in  a  good  mood — a  receptive 
d,  the  band  swinging,  maybe  a 
out  front  who  had  eyes  for 
— he'd  raise  his  bourbon  on  the 
to  me  during  the  break  and  say, 
e's  to  us,  man,  nothing  but  green 
head. "  And  at  the  end  of  the  job, 
l  we  started  packing  up,  Val's 
lictory  was  invariably,  "That's  it 
le  nonce." 

>e  automotive  people  began  to 
their  places  at  the  long  rows  of 
e-clothed  tables.  Two  couples 
the  floor  for  our  opening  medley. 
:n  it  was  over,  a  man  whose  crim- 
ilacks  hung  a  half-foot  shy  of  his 
s  moseyed  up  to  the  bandstand 
said  with  a  disarming  smile, 
f/  play  something  you  rehearsed." 
d  the  earmarks  of  a  long  night, 
fter  dinner  there  was  an  extended 
k  for  speeches.  Most  of  us  ad- 
led  to  a  bar  across  the  street.  As 
ast  speaker  concluded,  Chickie 
|  to  collect  us.  A  lot  of  rounds  had 
down  in  the  hour-long  inter- 
val was  the  last  to  show,  wan- 
ig  in  from  the  wings  grinning 
bly,  carrying  his  horn  and  a  bot- 
f  Pepsi-Cola.  The  Pepsi,  I  knew, 
?een  one-third  drunk  or  decanted 
opped  off  with  I.  W.  Harper  from 
riorn  case.  Alvie  allowed  soft 
<s  on  the  stand  on  warm  nights — 
/asn't  yet  hip  to  the  topping-off 
ess — and  tonight  qualified.  Es- 
's  face  had  a  shine  to  it  like  moon- 


light on  a  dead  butterfish,  and 
swatches  of  damp  ringed  the  boards 
around  Tubbo's  drum  set. 

Alvie  saw  something  in  Val's  grin 
he  didn't  like,  so  he  called  "Our  Love 
Is  Here  to  Stay,"  which  featured  him. 
Val  sauntered  to  center  stage  with  his 
horn  and  derby  mute  and  announced 
extempore  over  the  mike,  "And  now 
a  venerable  oldie  from  the  prolific  pen 
of  George  Gershwin  and  his  lovely  sis- 
ter Ira .  .  .  "  The  gambit  fell  like  a  ce- 
ment kite.  During  Val's  second 
chorus  he  hit  a  couple  of  uncharacter- 
istic clinkers,  and  when  he  returned 
to  his  chair  to  sparse  applause,  Shorty 
Beauregard,  our  arranger/reed  player 
and  wizard  reader  ("That  Shorty," 
Purvis  avowed,  "can  read  fly  shit  off  a 
screen  door"),  solemnly  passed  him  a 
Rolaid  from  the  pack  he  kept  in  his 
shirt  pocket. 

An  enormous  perspiring  man  in  a 
seersucker  suit  began  pounding  the 
stage  with  his  fist.  "Pick  it  up,  pick  it 
up!  You're  not  working  a  wake.  Play 
'Pennsylvania  Polka'!"  Alvie  drew  a 
cease-fire  across  his  throat,  throttling 
Gershwin,  and  signaled  Tubbo  to  lay 
down  a  polka  beat.  The  fat  man  seized 
Estelle's  arm,  pulled  her  off  the  two- 
foot-high  stage,  and  even  as  she  shook 
her  head  vehemently  no,  proceeded 
to  whirl  her  around  the  floor  with  that 
astonishing  sureness  and  agility  some 
fat  men  have.  A  confusion  of  emo- 
tions swarmed  across  Alvie's  sweating 
face  as  he  watched  his  slender  bride, 
nineteen  years  his  junior,  spinning 
helplessly  in  a  vast  maw  of  damp  seer- 
sucker. "Play  a  couple  more!"  the  fat 
man  bellowed  when  we  finished.  Es- 
telle  broke  from  his  grasp  and  fled, 
tripping  up  the  side  stairs  in  her  tight 
sheath,  sinking  into  her  chair  and 
fanning  herself  with  a  tambourine. 
We  followed  with  "Beer  Barrel"  and 
"Rain  Rain."  The  tireless  couples — 
ties  pulled  askew,  mascara  melting — 
kept  clamoring  for  more  as  they  can- 
tered around  the  floor,  loosing  hoots 
and  strangled  animal  cries. 

At  12:58  A.M.  our  bow  ties  began  to 
come  off  even  before  the  last  strains  of 
"Sleepy  Time  Gal"  had  faded.  I  pur 
my  charts  in  order,  watching 
slumped  in  his  chair,  the  worn, 
flushed,  almost  handsome  face  swe  it- 
bathed  under  the  yellow  stage  lights. 
I  noticed  for  the  first  time  how  deep 


ly  the  permanent  half-moon  was 
grooved  into  his  upper  lip  from  fifteen 
years'  big-band  blowing.  Catching  my 
eye,  he  lazily  raised  the  nearly  empty 
Pepsi  bottle  toward  me.  "Know  what 
I'd  rather  be  doing  than  this,  man? 
Selling  neckties  on  a  street  corner  in 
Jackass  Flats,  Idaho,  during 
a  blinding  snowstorm." 


I 


n  Utica,  New  York,  Chickie  de- 
spondently watched  the  straggling 
admissions  to  the  tarnished,  once- 
ornate  ballroom.  "A  couple  more 
nights  like  this,  we'll  be  eating  the 
berries  off  the  wallpaper." 

A  girl  on  the  floor  was  interested  in 
Val.  An  eighteen-  or  nineteen-year- 
old  raven-haired  looker  with  vermil- 
ion lips  and  wide  green  eyes.  She  kept 
shyly  batting  her  eyelashes  at  him 
over  the  shoulder  of  her  date,  whom 
she  continually  maneuvered  close  to 
the  stage.  Val  directed  all  his  solos  to 
her,  horn  aimed  like  an  arrow  at  a 
bull's-eye.  During  intermission  he 
passed  up  his  usual  ration  of  bourbon 
to  hustle  her  in  the  hallway  while  her 
date  waited  in  line  at  the  soft-drink 
counter. 

"This  is  it,"  he  reported  back  hap- 
pily to  me.  "It's  all  set  for  later.  The 
big  streetcar  ride,  green  leas.  Her 
name's  Heather — you  ever  hear  any- 
thing so  right!  I  hate  to  ask  this  of  you, 
man,  but  do  you  think  you  could  dou- 
ble up  with  Tubbo  tonight?" 

We  signed  off  at  12:30,  and  I 
watched  Heather  of  the  raven  tresses 
saunter  out  arm-in-arm  with  her  date, 
sending  Val  a  lingering  promissory 
glance  over  her  shoulder. 

I  wouldn't  see  Val  again  until  short- 
ly after  six  that  morning.  I  hardly 
slept,  and  understood  now  why 
Tubbo  roomed  alone.  We  shared  a 
double  bed,  head  '■  ■  toe.  He  slept  on 
his  back,  flopping  and  sHu'  t'-  r^r  ; 
a  beached  wha!t-(  bui  the  incei 
sonorities  that  :-.-ued  from  his  c  ■■  • 
and  nose  were  no  swee;  song  of 
humpback.  '  fina 
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20  a  gallon! 


How  much  do  you  spend  on  bottled 
water...  60c  a  gallon...  $1  a  gallon  .1 
Using  the  ACR- 130  filter  will  reduce 
your  cost  to  under  2e  a  gallon. 

The  counter-top  ACR-130's  solid 
carbon  and  deionized  resins  filter 
cartidge  removes  unpleasent  odors 
and  tastes  as  well  as  dangerous 
pollutants.  The  result  is  healthier  and 
better  tasting  water  than  that  found 
in  many  bottled  waters. 

No  tools  are  necessary  for 
installation.  The  push-button  diverter 
valve  and  hose  attaches  easily  and 
gracefully  to  standard  faucets. 

The  cost  for  the  ACR- 1 30  com- 
plete is  $99.  Available  in  It.  blue, 
beige,  chocolate,  black  or  white.  A 
replacement  filter  costs  $40.  and 
lasts  the  average  family  of  four  one 
year.  Shipping  and  handling 
$5.00  extra. 

To  order,  call  our  toll-free  number: 

l-(800)  228-7631 

Visa/Mastercard  accepted 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 


WATER  I 
SERVICES 


ACR  Water  Services 
P.O.  Box  5357 
Lynnwood,  Wa.  98046 


-  Water 
Quaky 

Member 

Certified  independent  laboritory  results  seni  on  request. 
Ask  yhout  our  under  the  counter  models. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


rubbing  lus  hands,  a  high  color  in  his 
face.  "Onion,  I'll  pop  tor  coffee." 
There  was  a  little  outdoor  terrace  with 
tahles  bordering  the  highway,  and  we 
sat  and  waited  to  order. 

"You  know  when  I  was  last  up  at 
this  time  of  morning?"  He  didn't  wait 
tor  an  answer.  "I  don't  mean  to  he  un- 
couth or  anything,  man,  and  1  know 
this  kid's  somebody's  daughter,  hut  Je- 
sus, a  stray  tresh  young  piece  like  that 
makes  up  for  a  lot  of  things.  It  was 
like...  a  first  breath  of  spring.  I'm 
turning  the  corner  ot  forty,  man.  I 
don't  know  how  many  more  lucky  ac- 
cidents of  this  quality  I  can  count 
on  ...  "  He  was  grinning  at  me  in  a 
wistful  boyish  way,  the  taut  lean  face  I 
remembered  from  an  album  jacket  go- 
ing to  flesh,  the  eyes  still  direct  but 
milder,  retlective,  the  tires  banked.  I 
could  smell  the  faint  sour  reek  of 
booze  through  the  lime  atter-shave  lo- 
tion. Val  had  more  than  fifteen  years 
on  me,  and  I  thought  of  all  the  road 
time  he'd  put  in,  the  300-mile  hauls 
between  gigs,  the  unrelenting  night- 
to-night  juicing,  the  tumbledown  fac- 
tory towns  and  greasy  food  and  dirty 
laundry,  catnaps  in  jouncing  seats, 
the  drafty  halls  and  broken  PA  sys- 
tems and  indifferent  hayseed  crowds. 

"Damn,  man,  I  feel  good!"  he  near- 
ly shouted,  warming  his  hands  togeth- 
er, the  muscles  in  his  forearms 
rippling,  the  torso  beneath  the  T- 
shirt  thickened  but  still  powerful,  lim- 
ber, despite  the  lapse  of  twenty-three 
boozy  years  since  he'd  won  the  Fall 
River  high-school  city  championship 
in  the  220-yard  low  hurdles.  "I'll  tell 
you  something,  man  .  .  .,"  the  exhila- 
ration turning  him  garrulous.  "Re- 
member the  letter  you  showed  me  last 
week  from  your  mother,  all  the  home- 
front  news,  your  brother  and  cousins 
and  guys  you  went  to  school  with 
locked  into  their  eight-to-five  gigs, 
raising  their  little  families  and  joining 
the  PTA  and  the  country  club?  Well, 
when  those  cats  wind  down  and  retire 
on  their  pensions,  they  won't  even 
have  the  presence  of  mind,  the.  .  .per- 
spective, to  look  back  at  their  lives  and 
weep,  man.  But  we'll  still  be  on  the 
move,  hitting  new  towns  and  turning 
folks  on.  Know  what  I'm  saying?"  Val 
slapped  his  palm  on  the  metal  table. 
"I  feel  good,  man!" 

He  was  suddenly  up  and  moving 


briskly  to  the  shoulder  of  the  road 
dropped  down,  butt  high  and  fir 
splayed,  test-rocking  on  the  ha 
his  feet,   body  tensed  in  a  c< 
crouch.  I  shaded  my  eyes  as  the 
cm  sky  flared.  A  whoop  escaped 
the  coil  unsprung  and  he  was  spi 
ing  down  the  macadam  border,  si: 
ders  low,   charging,   now  the 
lithely  scissoring  like  a  ballet  darj 
another  whoop  and  the  legs  n 
slicing  air  again,  taking  the  bai 
hurdles  in  memory.  The  whoops 
fainter,  the  figure  smaller  and 
precise,  etched  on  the  horizon 
minutive,  stalwart,  the  Fall 
Flash  kicking  up  cinders,  hu 
into  a  bloodred  sky  as  the  gh 
cheers  crashed  his  ear: 
drumfire. 


w: 


'  e  worked  our  way  across  sc 
em  New  York  and  western  Penns 
nia  in  three  weeks,  then  back 
New  York.  Baggio's  Casino,  a  sp 
ing  barnlike  structure,  extended 
the  water  on  massive  pilings  anc 
separated  from  the  main  road  by 
stand  of  pines.  The  prospect  of 
stationary  weeks  on  the  shores 
Adirondack  mountain  lake  afte: 
string  of  tank-town  one-nigh  ten 
like  emerging  on  the  border  of  S 
gri-la  after  a  forced  march  througl 
relieved  swampland. 

Alvie  dressed  us  in  ill-fitting 
and-white  striped  blazers  with  s 
ties  and  red  straw  boaters  he'd  pi 
up  at  a  costume-rental  shop  in  S 
nectady;  they  made  us  look  like  a 
lanx  of  barber  poles.  The  hours 
ball-breaking,  9:30  P.M.  to  3:30/  , 
seven  nights  a  week.  In  the  he 
early  afternoon  we'd  wake  grofj 
eat  our  lunch  in  the  canteen, 
wander  down  to  the  dock  to  swi| 
paddle  a  canoe  around.  But  most 
just  fell  out  in  whatever  shad 
could  find  and  watche 


T 
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chicks. 


.en  days  into  the  gig  the  sirrj 
ing  end  of  the  summer  came  to 
boil.  A  group  of  housewares  cor 
tioneers  from  Glens  Falls  had  r< 
the  casino  and  grounds  tor  an 
noon  cookout,  and  managed 
asked  us  to  do  a  double  session,  : 
noon  and  night.  There  woul 
twenty  bucks  extra  for  each  of 
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bd  out  to  be  nowhere  near 
Ign- 
ite conventioneers  began  their 
ing  early,  just  before  noon.  It 
ulready  in  the  high  eighties  and 
ng  up,  sun  blazing  in  a  hazy 
t  sky  and  not  a  breath  stirring, 
c  tables  had  been  set  out  under 
)ines  along  with  charcoal  grills 
:egs  of  beer.  We'd  moved  our  in- 
tents onto  the  outside  deck.  Our 
lf    protection  from  the  sun  was  the 
boaters.  Alvie  wouldn't  let  us 
toff  the  blazers  or  ties,  and  within 
n  minutes  of  the  opening  up- 
o  medley  there  was  a  wide  circle 
eat  saturating  the  planks  around 
>o's  drums  and  his  face  had 
:d  the  color  of  a  spoiled  turnip, 
housewares  folks,  most  of  them 
eir  middle  years,  went  into  high 
right  off  and  stayed  there,  danc- 
:ap  a  storm — more  frolic  than 
e,  actually,  cavorting  and  sliding 
the  pine  needles,   the  men 
)ed  down  to  their  undershirts 
!'an|"  their  pants  rolled  up  and  the 
n  barefooted,  fanning  them- 
with  their  orange-and-white 
ward  hats,  and  hiking  up  their 
es — both  sexes  letting  out  lusty 
jita|  rs  into  the  smoky  breathless 
The  lower  the  beer  dropped  in 
'  -|  tegs,  the  more  abandoned  and 
ied  the  dancers  became.  Alvie 
ttinj  the  tempos  up,  digging  old  flag- 
rs  out  of  the  book,  Model  T 
aers  that  bore  the  notation  "Brite 
■toorn  Chick." 
two  bells  the  temperature  had 
)ed  into  the  low  nineties  and  the 
and  insects  were  bedeviling  us. 
ie  In  more  bedraggled  we  grew,  the 
syt  ;r  the  picnickers'  spirits  soared;  it 
s  if  some  uncanny  transference  of 
jy  were  taking  place.  Though  the 
ers  had  some  benefit  from  the 
i,  none  of  them  was  still  a  spring 
;en,  and  jumping  around  half- 
essed  on  full  stomachs  amid  the 
and  smoke  rising  from  the  char- 
fires,  they  looked  like  revelers 
ng  at  high  noon  in  the  pits  of 
We  were  taking  the  sun  head-on 
and  the  deck  was  a  blast  furnace. 
:  watchdogged   us — trying  to 
en  the  reins — warning  us  not  to 
oppy  as  we  had  a  long  way  to  go, 
casting  emphatic  looks  at  Val. 
>  we  mostly  ignored  him;  it  was 


close  to  open  rebellion.  He  had  been 
pushing  Val  most  of  the  afternoon, 
calling  numbers  that  stretched  him 
out  and  tested  his  endurance;  Val — 
growing  more  glassy-eyed  as  the  gruel- 
ing day  progressed  but  with  a  com- 
bative fire  burning  behind  the 
glaze — bore  up  valiantly,  meeting,  if 
not  especially  enjoying,  the  challenge. 

We  played  straight  through  to  six- 
thirty,  leaving  those  crazy  picnickers 
clamoring  for  more.  I  remember  the 
sun  hanging  big  and  low  in  the  sky 
like  a  copper  frying  pan.  After  a  break 
for  supper  and  a  fast  shower,  we 
moved  back  into  the  casino  and  start- 
ed in  again.  The  heat  had  hardly  let 
up  at  all,  and  by  ten  o'clock,  even 
with  the  doors  and  windows  all  open, 
the  casino  was  a  steam  bath,  moths 
thick  as  leaves  beating  on  the  screens 
and  flicking  around  the  hurricane 
lamps,  and  fly  swarms  going  to  work 
on  the  bar  buffet.  During  our  breaks 
we  got  brews  and  took  them  outside 
under  the  trees  to  try  to  cool  off,  but 
after  the  second  break  Alvie  told  the 
bartenders  to  shut  us  off.  Half  the 
band  was  wasted  and  the  music  was 
growing  rougher  and  more  strident  by 
the  minute.  Not  that  it  mattered  with 
all  the  noise  and  frenzy  out  on  the 
floor. 

It  was  during  our  third  break,  get- 
ting on  toward  midnight  and  the 
crowd  showing  no  signs  of  thinning 
out,  that  the  roof  caved  in  and  the 
shinola  hit  the  fan.  We  were  flaked 
out  in  our  wet  monkey  suits  under  the 
pines  trying  to  catch  a  breath  of  air, 
talking  fitfully  about  our  plans  after 
the  tour  ended.  Some  of  us  had  gigs 
lined  up;  others  would  be  scuffling 
again,  an  ever  renewing  process. 

Val  had  been  unaccustomedly  si- 
lent for  some  time,  sitting  with  his 
back  against  a  tree  trunk,  his  face 
sunken  in  thought  and  weariness, 
staring  out  over  the  water.  We'd  been 
playing  steadily  since  noon,  so  allow- 
ing for  the  supper  break  we  were  going 
on  our  tenth  hour.  Alvie  came  out 
looking  at  his  watch.  We  straggled  >■'<  i 
our  feet  and  that's  when  the  stufJ  hii 
the  blades.  Val,  instead  of  joining  us, 
strolled  casually  down  the  incline  to 
the  side  of  the  casino  and  rested  his 
head  and  his  arms  against  the  v 
looked  like  the  stance  some 
sumes  when  the  cops  are  patting  him 


"If  you've  been  searching  for 
something  to  enhance  the 
sensual  side  of  your  life... 
Yellow  Silk  offers  fiction,  po- 
etry, art,  reminiscences,  and 
reviews  of  material  that  cele- 
brate the  erotic  in  a  way  that 
manages  to  be  both  tasteful 
and  juicy.  The  writing  ranges 
from  earthy  and  funny  to 
tender  and  thoughtful,  and 
the  art  is  exquisite.  Highly 
recommended." 

Neshama  FranMin 
Medical  Self-Care 


Journal  of  Erotic  Arts 


"All  persuasion*:  no  bruialily." 

W  S.  Merwin  •  Ntozake  Shange  «  Susan 
Griffin  •  Robert  Siiverberg  •  Mayumi  Oda 
lean  Gene!  »  Tee  Corinn'e  *  Pierre  Louys 
Garv  Soto  •  ludy  Dater  -  Marge  Piercy 
lessica  Hagedprn  «  William  KuizwiriRie 
Eric  Gill  *  Mtiriivn  Hacker '  Man  VgOeiles 
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Learning  by  Heart: 
AIDS  and  School- 
children in  America's 
Communities 

DAVID  L.  KIRP 
Cloth,  $22.95. 

"Learning  by  Heart  reads  like  a 
book  of  superb  short  stories,  but 
each  story  adds  cumulatively  to 
an  ever  deepening  look  at  the 
innermost  realities  of  American 
society  ....  few  other  books  .  .  . 
can  teach  us  as  much  or  as  power- 
fully.'- — Robert  N.  Bellah,  sociolo- 
gist and  co-author  of  Habits  of 
the  Heart 

"[A]  thoughtful  and  compulsively 
readable  book.  What  we  must 
take  away  from  this  deeply  mov- 
ing book  is  the  fact  that  everyone 
who  has  AIDS  is  somebody's 
child."   — Mervyn  F.  Silverman, 
M.  D.,  M.P.H.,  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  AIDS  Research 


Utrillo's  Mother 

SARAH  BAYLIS 
Cloth,  $18.95. 

"The  imagined  life-story  of  self- 
taught  French  artist  Suzanne 
Valadon  ....  [A]  stunning  re-crea- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  woman  artist 
(and  Woman  as  Artist)  written  with 
sensuous  detail  and  savage  intelli- 
gence." — Kirkus  Reviews 

"Brilliantly  written  .  .  .  brimming 
with  new  life."  — New  Statesman 

Available  at  your  local  bookstore 
or  directly  (add  $2.00  for  postage) 
from: 

Rutgers  University  Press 

109  Church  Street 

New  Brunswick,  NJ  08901 


down,  except  every  hone  in  Val's 
body  was  sagging. 

We  started  dragging  ourselves  in, 
some  of  us  watching  Val  with  curios- 
ity and  concern.  Alvie  turned  and 
called,  "Val,  you  coming.'"  And  Val 
answered,  his  voice  muffled  but  calm 
and  matter-of-fact,  "No,  I  don't  think 
so,  Alvie."  Alvie  stopped  dead  in  his 
tracks  and  called  back,  a  tiny  tremor 
in  his  voice,  "What'd  you  say?"  What 
Val  did  then  was  to  push  himself  off 
the  wall  like  a  boxer  pushing  ott  his 
opponent,  step  back  a  short  ways, 
cock  his  right  hand,  and  drive  it  clean 
through  one  of  the  basement  win- 
dows. It  made  the  same  pleasant  tin- 
kling sound  you  hear  when  the 
wineglass  gets  smashed  at  a  Jewish 
wedding.  He  held  his  hand  up  to  his 
face — even  in  the  half-dark  you  could 
see  the  blood  beginning  to  pump — 
and  said  in  that  same  eerie  calm  tone, 
but  with  a  tiny  note  of  triumph  or  sat- 
isfaction in  it,  "Looks  like  I  won't  be 
playing  any  more  horn  tonight."  We 
stood  stock-still,  like  a  dumbstruck 
Greek  chorus. 

"For  Christ  sake,  Valentine," 
Chickie  said  in  a  breathy  voice.  "Val, 
what'd  you  want  to  do  a  crazy  thing 
like  that  for.'"  1  said.  The  hand  looked 
like  it  had  just  come  down  off  the 
cross.  "We've  got  to  find  a  doctor  for 
this."  Val  watched  his  own  blood  drip 
onto  the  pine  needles  with  a  kind  of 
detached  interest  and  said,  "1  think 
your  instinct  is  correct,  man."  I  took 
out  my  handkerchief  and  wrapped  the 
hand  as  best  I  could.  We  walked 
around  to  the  front  of  the  casino — 
Alvie's  voice  calling  after  us,  "On- 
stage, Ducks,  let's  go!"— and  info  the 
packed  bar  that  was  like  a  Dutch 
oven,  people  making  way  when  they 
saw  the  blood-soaked  cloth.  One 
woman  let  out  a  stifled  scream,  her 
hand  flying  to  her  throat  as  if  Godzilla 
himself  had  stepped  off  the  silver 
screen  onto  the  beautiful  shores  of 
Lake  Laramee.  I  hollered  for  a  doctor. 
"1  have  some  Mercurochrome  in  my 
car,"  the  lady  who  had  screamed  said, 
backing  off.  "1  don't  think  we  need 
any  more  red,"  Val  told  her.  I  was 
about  to  give  it  up  and  try  in  the  casi- 
no when  a  small  man  in  a  rumpled 
Palm  Beach  suit  pushed  through  and 
identified  himself.  He  unwrapped  the 
handkerchief  and  said,  "Looks  like  it 


went  through  a  window."  We 
impressed  by  the  instant  diagnl 
Val  grinned  wanly  at  me  and  sa« 
think  we're  in  good  hands,  marl 
that  was  my  hand,  I  thought,  I'j 
sobbing  like  a  baby.  The  doc  told  I 
go  into  the  john  and  wash  it  off 
he  fetched  his  bag  from  the  car. 

When  the  doctor  returned  he 
amined  the  hand,  said  it  coulc 
worse,  applied  disinfectant,  and 
daged  it  with  about  ten  yards  of  g 
and  tape.  "No  more  drinking 
night,"  he  said,  glancing  briefly 
Val's  eyes,  and  told  me  to  have  sq 
one  look  at  the  hand  first  thing  in 
morning,  since  it  might  need  su 
ing.  1  said,  "We've  got  three  n 
hours  of  music  to  play."  He  lookd 
our  outfits  for  the  first  time  and  as 
"What  does  he  play?"  putting 
question  to  me  as  if  Val  weren't  t 
at  all  or  his  brains  were  scramq 
which  for  the  moment  might  not  I 
been  far  from  the  truth.  "Trumpe? 
said.  "Right-handed?"  I  nodded.) 
was  glancing  interestedly  back  i 
forth  between  us.  I  watched  the  cl 
right-hand  fingers  move  at  his  | 
depressing  imaginary  valves.  "Hd 
no  more  play  the  trumpet  with  j 
hand  than  he  could  run  the  100- 
dash  with  a  broken  ankle,"  he  \ 
uncannily  touching  on  Val's  past 
ry.  Then  he  closed  up  his  bag  and  1 

Val  studied  his  hand,  wrapped 
a  mummy's  except  for  the  finge 
sticking  out,  and  said,  "I  couk 
playing" — having  regrets  now,  p 
ably  thinking  of  the  impact  on  tht 
of  us  as  well  as  his  standing  with 
vie.  The  tour  was  almost  ove; 
couldn't  help  wondering  it  he  w 
have  indulged  in  so  theatrical  ai 
ture  earlier  in  the  summer;  most  ll 
he  had  closed  the  door  on  any  fi 
work  with  the  Rhythm  Ducks.  I1 
the  slackness  and  exhaustion  ir 
face  now,  the  distant  focus  of 
eyes,  and  told  him  to  go  back  t( 
cabin  and  sleep  it  off;  I'd  try  to  smi 
things  over  with  Alvie. 

I  pushed  through  the  casino  ci 
stomping  their  feet  and  hollerin 
music,  and  told  Alvie  that  i 
wouldn't  be  coming  back  tonight1 
fore  I  could  offer  excuses — the  1 
the  long  day — he  began  fuming 
sputtering  about  drunken  music! 
and  prima  donnas,  his  face  unde 


-white  hair  twisted  and  an  angry 
like  a  dish  of  uncooked  chicken 
;.  We  started  up  again,  reaching 
into   our   Roaring  Twenties 
—  "Toot,    Toot,  Tootsie," 
at'll  I  Do,"  "Mary  Lou" — Alvie 
g  over  Val's  lead,  which  was  like 
ng  in  a  Little  Leaguer  to  pinch- 
or  Ted  Williams.  We  were  all 
y  well  wrecked  by  now  and  just 
ing  away,  trying  to  get  the  night- 
over  with. 

it  a  second  fright  was  in  store.  I 
ilerted  first  by  a  blast  of  sound 
ng  from  the  far  end  of  the  casino, 


ngi  I  by  Estelle  breaking  off  with  a 
of  strangled  cry  in  mid-vocal  on 
k  Home  Again  in  Indiana"  and 
ting  to  the  floor.  Alvie  turned, 
lis  face  collapsed  like  a  bad  cake. 
,1  had  come  back  in  wearing  only 
lellow  bathrobe  and  was  advanc- 
hrough  the  crowd,  horn  canted 
ae  rafters — the  rolling,  broad- 
tones  meshing  with  the  band — 
ingers  partly  free  of  the  bloody 
r:age,  which  was  playing  out  like 
off  a  fishing  reel  and  trailing 
g  the  floor.  A  couple  of  women 
imed,  and  people  were  shoving  at 
other,  backing  out  of  the  way.  It 
little  like  Moses,  in  the  guise  of 
iel,  coming  through  the  Red 
There  was  a  three-foot  stone 
pet  separating  the  floor  from  the 
(stand,  stairs  on  one  side.  Val 
t  bother  with  the  stairs;  he  vault- 
nstage  using  his  unbloodied  left 
1  without  dropping  a  beat,  then 
need  on  the  mike,  now  prudently 
ted  by  Estelle.  His  eyes  swept 
ly  over  me — the  fire  back  in 
i,  but  a  fire  more  like  a  crazed 
n  tempered  by  a  playful  flickering 
or.  And  now  the  horn  began  to 
as  he  bent  his  knees  and  got  his 
)  into  it,  a  big  dense  shoulder  of 
d — Alvie,  a  confused  half-smile 
is  face,  gingerly  laying  a  hand  on 
arm  ("Easy  now,  Dad"),  which 
flicked  off,  a  muscle's  reflex  to  a 
landing,  as  people  yelled  from  the 
r  to  let  him  play.  A  few  couples 
still  dancing,   but  most  had 
>ed  in  toward  the  stand,  suspect' 
hey  were  hearing  something  they 
:n't  likely  to  hear  again — some 
aps  less  transfixed  by  the  music 
by  the  yellow  robe  and  dusty  bare 
and  the  flapping  bloodstained 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at. . . 

The  "New"  PLO 

Or:  Can  the  Leopard  Change  its  Spots? 

After  more  than  20  years  of  ostracism  by  most  of  the  civilized  world,  Yasir  Arafat,  Chairman  of  the 
PLO,  has  finally  uttered  the  "magic  words"  demanded  by  the  U.S.  It  didn't  come  easy,  and  he 
didn't  get  it  quite  right.  But  it  was  good  enough  for  Secretary  of  State  George  Schultz  who,  "the 
words"  having  been  spoken,  declared  the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  talk  with  the  PLO.  One  wonders 
whether  that  surprising  opening  will  bring  peace  in  the  Middle  East  any  closer  to  realization. 


What  are  the  facts? 

■  Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger, 
having  wrung  major  concessions  from  Israel, 
promised  that  the  U.S.  would  not  deal  with  the 
PLO  unless  it  fulfilled  two  conditions:  (1)  it 
would  accept  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  238; 
(2)  it  would  recognize  Israel's  "existence".  Con- 
gress added  a  third  condition,  namely  that  the 
PLO  would  renounce  terrorism.  Finally,  after 
20  years  of  obdurate  resistance,  Yasir  Arafat, 
as  spokesman  for  the  PLO,  did  make  those 
statements.  Secretary  Schultz  decided 
therefore  that  the  U.S.  must  establish  contact 
with  the  PLO.  Only  a  week  earlier,  the 
Secretary  had  refused  Arafat  a  visa  to  enter 
the  United  States,  because  of  his  personal 
association  with  and  personal  responsibility 
for  widespread  terrorism  all  over  the  world. 

■  What  are  the  goals  of  the  PLO,  and  is  it 
likely  that  they  have  changed  by  the  uttering 
of  those  three  sentences?  The  PLO  is  a  terror 
organization,  created  in  1964  by  the  Arab 
League.  It  has  only  one  aim:  the  destruction  of 
the  State  of  Israel  through  force  and  violence. 
Any  apparent  deviation  from  this  single- 
minded  aim  is  a  temporary  tactical  maneuver. 

■  The  basic  charter  of  the  PLO  is  the  so- 
called  "Palestinian  National  Covenant."  Its 
main  theme  is  that  the  State  of  Israel  has  no 
right  whatever  to  exist.  It  states  clearly  that 
"Palestine... is  an  indivisible  part  of  the  Arab 
homeland,"  and  that  "the  Arab-Palestinian 
people ...  reject  all  solutions  that  substitute  for 
the  total  liberation  of  Palestine."  Those  PLO 
and  Arab  leaders  who  have  from  time  to  time 
ventured  to  propose  a  less  inflexible  approach 
have  invariably  paid  with  their  lives  for  such 
deviation  from  PLO  "orthodoxy". 

■  The  recent  unilateral  declaration  by  the 
PLO  of  a  "Palestinian  State  with  its  capital  in 
Jerusalem"  on  territory  administered  by  and 
under  control  of  Israel  is  an  attempted  step  in 
that  direction.  The  PLO  was  founded  long 
before  Israeli  administration  of  Judea-Samaria 
(the  "West  Bank")  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  Its 
avowed  purpose  was  then,  has  always  been 
and  continues  to  be,  not  the  establishment  cf 
a  Palestinian  state,  but  the  destruction  of 
Israel  proper. 


■  The  PLO  is  the  kingpin  of  international  ter- 
ror. It  maintains  a  complex  network  of  rela- 
tions with  all  of  the  main  terror  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  written  a  blood- 
spattered  record  of  unrelenting  terror.  Some  of 
their  more  "glorious"  exploits:  the  mid-air 
explosion  of  a  Swissair  jetliner  (47  dead);  the 
attack  on  pilgrims  and  passengers  at  Ben- 
Gurion  International  Airport  (26  dead,  76 
wounded);  the  attack  on  Israeli  athletes  at  the 
Munich  Olympics  (11  dead);  attack  on  the 
Ma'alot  school  (24  dead,  62  wounded— mostly 
children);  the  hi-jacking  of  a  passenger  bus  on 
the  Haifa-Tel  Aviv  highway  (35  dead,  80 
wounded):  the  coordinated  shoot-outs  at  the 
Rome  and  Vienna  Airports  (16  dead);  and  the 
murderous  attack  on  the  Istanbul  Synagogue, 
in  which  21  worshippers  were  killed. 

■  In  their  attacks  against  Americans,  the  PLO 
hand  is  suspected  in  many  of  the  kidnappings 
of  U.S.  hostages.  American  citizen  Leon 
Klinghoffer  was  brutally  killed  in  the  PLO 
ship-jacking  of  the  Achille  Laum.  Some  of  the 
most  brutal  PLO  attacks  against  Americans 
have  been  against  U.S.  diplomats.  In  the 
Sudan,  in  1973,  two  American  diplomats,  Am- 
bassador Cleo  Noel  and  Charge  d'Affaires 
George  C.  Moore,  were  mercilessly  machine 
gunned  to  death  when  blackmail  demands 
were  not  met.  The  Washington  Post  reported 
on  reliable  evidence  that  Yasir  Arafat  person- 
ally was  in  charge  of  these  executions.  In 
1976,  Ambassador  Francis  Meloy,  Jr.  and 
Counselor  Robert  Waring  were  assassinated  in 
Beirut,  an  attack  widely  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  PFLP,  a  faction  of  the  PLO.  In 
March  of  1988,  a  bomb-laden  car  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  Jerusalem  in  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  Secretary  George 
Shultz.  There  have  been  many  bombings, 
hi-jackings,  and  terrorist  attacks  in  virtually 
every  Mid-East  and  European  country,  leaving 
countless  dead  and  wounded.  While  the  final 
verdict  is  not  yet  in,  it  is  generally  assumed  by 
our  government  and  by  those  who  are  in- 
vestigating this  terrible  crime  that  one  of  the 
Palestinian  factions  patterned  after  and  in- 
structed by  the  PLO  is  responsible  for  the 
bombing  of  Pan  Arn  flight  #103,  which  cost 
over  270  mostly  American  lives. 


Can  the  leopard  change  its  spots?  It  does  not  seem  likely.  And  it  does  not  sfc;R  likely  tnai  tne 
PLO,  engaged  in  unrelenting  terror  since  its  creation  24  years  ag> 5 
tor  for  oeace.  just  because  of  the  intonation  of  a  few  "magic  phrases".  !l  is  o»n&< '  : 
that  peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  achieved  by  bestowing  resj 

only  way  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  by  direct  negotiations  between  >sra«i  nno 

representatives  of  the  residents  of  the  administered  tei  ritories 

Accord:  a  period  of  autonomy,  after  which  the  final  disposition  and  Wtfus* 

decided  by  the  people  involved.  The  PLO  cannot  be  a  party  to  th<  ea 

charter  calls  for  war  and  destruction  and  because  terror  and  peace  cannot  exsst  together: 

This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 

^a^'mS  V  HHUU  Brtuaot. 

Committee  for  Accuracy  in  Middle  East 
Reporting  in  America 
PO  Box  590359  ■  San  Francisco  CA  94159 

CAMERA  is  a  tax-deductible,  non-profit  edualional  ' 


501(c)(3) 

organization.  Its  purpose  is  to  combat  media  inaccuracies, 
through  public  education  and  publicity.  Yon.  tax  du  l( 
contributions  are  welcome.  They  enable  us  to  pursue  these 
goals  and  to  publish  these  messages  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Our  overhead  is  minimal.  Almost  all  of  our  revenue  pays 
for  our  educational  work  and  for  these  clarifying  messages 


Yes.  I  want  t.  >  heir;  in  the  publication  &  these 

Zionist  propaganda.  J.  issclucis  my  tax- 
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My  name 
i  live  at  . 


DEVA  Buccaneer  Shirt 


FOR  MEN  &  WOMEN 

Buckle  vour  swash  in  our  dashing 
shirt  with  gathered  front  and 
back  yokes.  Wear  it  tucked 
in  or  out.  Fine,  smoothh 
finished  pure  cotton  in 
Dustv  Rose.  Royal  Blue  or 
White.  State  height,  weight, 
bust/chest  measure- 
ment (up  to  48"l. 
$29  ppd.  and  guaranteed. 
VISA/MC  call  1-800-222-802-t. 
Send  SI  for  fabric  samples  and  catalogue 
of  40  stvles  (Free  with  order). 


DKVA,  a  cottage  industry 

Box  HAF9.  Bui-kittsvillc.  Ml)  21718 


The  Rainforest  Fund 


The-  world  loses  over  50.000  acres  of  rainforest 
a  day.  Half  of  all  species  on  earth  live  in  this  fragile 
ecosytem  which  produces  oxygen  and  consumes 
the  very  carbon  dioxide  which  is  responsible  for  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

There  is  something  you  can  do.  You  can  help 
us  save  the  rainforests,  for  i  they  are  destroyed,  our 
very  survival  is  threathened   All  donors  will  receive 
The  Rainforest  News,  a  quarterly  update  thai  reports 
on  fight  to  save  the  rainforests  of  the  world: 

Please  semi  your  donations  to:  The  Rainforest  Fund, 
c/o  Mesoamerica.  P.  O.  Bov  4272  I .  San  Francisco. 
California  94142-2721 
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Let  History  Judge 

The  Origins  and  Consequences 

of  Stalinism 

Roy  Medvedev 

Edited  and  Translated 

by  George  Shriver 

A  Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 

"Roy  Medvedev's  calm  precision  and 
moral  courage  have  made  him  the  pre- 
eminent Soviet  scholar  on  the  scourge 
of  Stalinism.  Blessed  with  the  habit  of 
meticulous  research  and  a  stubborn 
devotion  to  the  truth,  he  now  draws 
from  the  growing  reservoir  of  new  data 
about  the  Stalinist  years."  -  David 
Shipler,  Former  New  York  Times 
Moscow  Bureau  Chief 
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bandage  that  danced  around  the  stage 
with  the  movement  of  his  body  like  a 
nervous  snake  molting. 

With  everyone  laying  out  but  pi- 
ano, bass,  and  drums,  Val  entered  his 
second  chorus  of  "Indiana" — and  en- 
tered it  grandly,  a  way-back,  joyous 
belling  of  sound,  layer  on  layer,  a  car- 
illon that  filled  every  chink  in  the 
room,  bounced  off  the  rafters,  and 
shook  the  joint.  The  pyrotechnics 
were  formidable — broad  tumbling 
cascades  of  notes  interspersed  with 
leaping  broken-field  spurts  (Val  tak- 
ing the  220  hurdles  again  in  his  die- 
hard imagination);  it  was  show- 
boating, no  question  about  it,  but 
showboating  in  a  classic  mode,  with 
authority  and  license,  all  the  proper 
credentials  on  display,  grand-tour 
performance,  the  drive  and  propul- 
sion so  irresistible  all  you  could  do  was 
sit  there  with  your  mouth  half-open 
and  say  to  yourself,  Goddamn,  what 
good  music! 

"Catalona  on  a  clearrrrr  day!" 
shrieked  the  other  strange  one  in  our 
midst,  Purvis  with  his  moonstruck 
grin  and  a  high  shine  of  madness  and 
glee  in  his  pale  eyes. 

I  stole  a  glance  at  Alvie.  His  ex- 
pression was  rapt,  but  it  was  a  compli- 
cated face  to  read:  Either  he  was 
caught  up  in  the  music  and  spectacle 
the  same  as  everyone  else,  or  he  was 
temporarily  paralyzed  by  this  first-of- 
its-kind  breakdown  in  his  authority. 
He'd  faced  insubordination  before, 
but  nothing  quite  as  dramatic  or  in- 
spired, and  had  no  tools  for  coping 
short  of  picking  up  a  music  stand  and 
crashing  it  over  Val's  head.  Mean- 
while Shorty  stealthily  insinuated 
himself,  the  sinewy  upper-register 
clarinet  as  spry  and  pesky  as  its  player, 
skittering  above,  under,  and  around 
Val  like  a  light-crazed  moth  circling  a 
brass  lampshade.  Within  moments 
the  trombone  had  followed  suit — 
Chickie  joining  the  renegade, 
disavowing  his  second- in-charge  au- 
thority— the  broad  tailgate  slide  sup- 
plying foundation  and  springboard 
that,  in  union  with  the  goad  of  Shor- 
ty's feisty  clarinet,  catapulted  Val  to 
new  heights,  the  whole  casino  ringing 
like  a  big  brass  bell  as  he  stormed  into 
yet  another  chorus,  setting  off  explo- 
sive cries  from  the  floor.  But  not  even 
Val's  lip  could  hold  out  forever.  His 


face  and  throat  were  slick  with  sw 
his  eyes  had  a  ragged  shine  as 
flicked  his  glance  at  me,  signalin 
was  ready  to  take  it  out.  I  signalec 
others  and  Val  banked  the  fires, 
heat  draining  from  his  horn  as  sw 
and  subtly  as  the  warmth  slipi 
from  an  autumn  afternoon  when 
first  shadows  fall;  the  pitch  drorj 
and  the  tone  swelled,  grew  vif 
and  smoky,  and  on  the  tune's  p 
tive  closing  line  (When  I  dream  a 
the  moonlight  on  the  Wabash.. 
keening  melancholy  infused  his  h 
it  slackened  and  softened — we 
ened  with  him — and  drifted  ou 
tempo,  the  beat  imperceptibly  rr 
ing  as  he  placed  a  jeweled  cadi 
into  the  space  above  the  crowd,  a 
ing  fall  of  supple  notes  as  precise 
shining  as  the  first  pale  stars  in 
evening  sky. 

The  applause  and  shouts  lifted 
low  him  as  he  matter-of-factly  el 
tied  his  spit  valve.  At  which  ] 
Alvie  broke  out  of  his  trance 
moved  in.  Smiling  uncertainly 
placed  a  careful  arm  around 
shoulder  and  tried  to  lead  him 
stage.  Val  shook  him  off — not  an} 
but  just  as  he  had  earlier,  as  yi 
twitch  your  shoulders  to  shake 
gnat  or  a  fly — and  something  in 
gesture  stifled  the  applause, 
crowd  quieted,  absorbed  in  the 
men  above  them.  Val  walked  d 
the  side  stage  stairs  and  onto 
deck — not  looking  at  anyone,  a 
of  far-off  satisfied  smile  playing  at 
corners  of  his  mouth  as  if  he  un 
stood  this  was  his  swan  song  anc 
had  carried  it  off  in  style — mo1 
with  that  sure  limber  athlete's  st 
a  small  swagger  to  it,  Tubbo  supp 
a  humorous  martial  roll  and  rat-a 
tat.  For  a  few  choruses  the  booze 
become  pure  fuel,  burned  clea 
leaving  no  residue  but  an  hor 
earned  film  of  sweat. 

The  last  I  saw  of  Val  that  night 
the  yellow  robe  and  mucked-up  1 
dage  gliding  off  through  the  pine 
like  the  raiment  of  a  valiant  woun 
ghost. 

He  wasn't  in  the  cabin  when 
came  back  at  three-thirty.  His  clo 
were  gone  from  the  hangers, 
scuffed  leather  bag  missing  from  ur 
his  bunk.  "Looks  like  he's  reac 
mind  again,"  Alvie  said. 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


-we 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
lumbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
^ (  ithe  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
:each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  64. 
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CLUES 

A.  ' 


WORDS 


"  are  little 

room"  (2  wds.; 
Housman,  A  Shrop- 
shire Lad,  II) 


B.  1948  song  by  Morey 
Amsterdam,  Jeri 
Sullavan,  and  Paul 
Baron  (2  wds.  and 
hyph.) 

C.  Manicuring  tool 
(2  wds.) 


njj    D.  Extreme  satisfaction 


E.  Vesicant  liquid  used 
in  chemical  warfare 

F.  Forbear,  desist 


i  SUp)    G.  Island  off  the  S  coast 


of  England 


;,  s    H.  Study  of  the  effec- 
tive use  of  language 


Jell 

II 
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176  S 
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178  J 

188  G 
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191  R 

201  I 

202  K 

203  B 

204  U 

213  F 

214  A 

215  Z1 

216  M 
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I.   "Here  once  the  

farmers  stood"  (Em-      HO    144    21     145    200   201    155  135 

erson,  "Concord 

Hymn") 

).   Border  on   

81      19     63     198    72     131     33  178 

K.  Prudent   

172    143    98     164    66     90    202  109 

L.  Island,  also  called  

Rapa  Nui,  belonging     128  l°4    «     12  77 

to  Chile 

M.  Old  French  dance  

67     9     138    34     54    216  130 

N.  Fruitful,  copious, 
abundant 


O.  Peninsula  of  SW 
Europe 


39     32     156     30     165    206  103 

1    6T  767  TTT  787  TTT 


P.   Descriptive  word  or 
phrase 

Q.  Stormy  NE  or  NNE 
wind 


R.  Coinciding  in  time 


S.  Am.  metaphysician 
(1703-58;  Freedom 
of  the  Will;  full 
name) 

T.  Carry  through 


U.  Thirteeri'chapter 
hook  of  the  O.T. 

V.  Turn  outward 
W.  Weak,  sickly 
X.  Else 


Y.  Marshal  of  France 
(1769-1815) shoe 
for  treason 

Z.  First  app--  srance 

Zl.  1925  Sinclair  Lewis 
novel 
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ACROSTIC  77 


CLASSIFIED 


PERSONALS 


Asian  women  desire  romance.  Overseas, 
sincere,  attractive.  World's  No.  I  service. 
Sunshine  International  Correspondence, 
Dept.  NA,  Box  5500,  Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii 
96745.  (808)  325-7707.  

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Established  1970.  Nation- 
wide. Write:  Box  117,  Gradyville,  Pa. 
19039,  or  call  (215)  358-5049.  

Alluring,  educated  ladies  in  the  Philippines 
yeam  tor  friendship,  K>\e,  marriage.  White 
Lotus  International,  Box  30633,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96820. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  90-20-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91409. 

Asian  women  seek  friendship,  marriage. 
Send  age,  interests.  GRE,  Box  555,  Elmont, 
N.Y.  11003.  

Poland,  Sweden,  Peru,  etc.:  worldwide  cor- 
respondence for  sincere,  unattached,  edu- 
cated members.  Scanna  International,  P.O. 
Box  4-HP,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534.  (716) 
5S6-3170.  

Attractive  Oriental  ladies  seeking  corre- 
spondence, marriage.  Presentations  by 
American/Asian  couple.  Asian  Experience, 
Box  1214JA,  Novato,  Calif.  94948. 

Meet  women  worldwide.  Free  24-page  cata- 
logue. America's  most  respected  correspon- 
dence service.  Cherry  Blossoms,  190  HR 
Rainbow  Ridge,  Kapaau,  Hawaii  96755. 
(808)  961-2114,  anytime.  

Advice  from  Serenity.  Send  $5,  SASE  to: 
Box  304,  Merlin,  Ore.  97532.  

Asian  ladies  for  pen  pals/marriage.  Free  de- 
tails and  bonus  offers.  Sapphire  Internation- 
al, Box  800,  Madison  Square  Station,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10159.  

Good  correspondence  sought  by  prisoner. 
Warm,  sensitive,  academic,  non-smoker. 
Stewart  Brooks,  P.O.  Box  57,  #168895, 
Marion,  Ohio  43302.  

Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved.  Acts  16:31. 

Philosophical  writer-poet-horseman  filled 
with  wonder  of  being  conscious,  seeking 
meaningful,  autonomous,  tough-minded 
wife,  children  to  love.  (Now  ottering  island 
outdoor  seminars:  "Existence,  Meaning,  and 
Intersuhjectivity.")  Island  Philosopher,  Box 
2344,  Friday  Harbor,  Wash.  98250. 

Attractive  young  ladies  from  the  Philippines 
want  men  of  all  ages  tor  correspondence  and 
marriage.  Videos  available,  free  photos. 
Club  Devotion,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
549-H,  Dublin,  Va.  24084.  Hotline:  (703) 
674-G1RL. 


Asian-American  Introductions.  Meet  the 
kind  of  woman  you  would  love  to  marry.  Hal 
Smith,  P.O.  Box  210328,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92121. 

Romance.'  Marriage.7  New  friends?  Interest- 
ing, quality  people.  Lifestyles,  4839  E. 
Greenway  Rd.,  Suite  229-B6,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.  85254. 

 ASSOCIATIONS  

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information: 
HM,  RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
18036. 

 RANCH  VACATIONS  

Package  vacations  in  Montana's  Rocky 
Mountain  wilderness.  Trout  fishing,  horse- 
back riding,  river  ratting,  and  much  more  for 
all  ages.  The  Hawley  Mountain  Guest 
Ranch,  Box  4-H,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
(406)  932-5791.  

 GOURMET  

Twelve  fabulous  dessert  recipes.  Send  $4, 
SASE:  Box  210431,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94121-0431. 

Simone  et  Robert  traditional  French  dinners 
from  the  provinces.  This  month:  Normandy. 
SASE,  $3  for  recipe:  904  Silver  Spur,  #797, 
Rolling  Hills,  Calif.  90274-  

Stew-lovers — try  something  new  or  redis- 
cover an  almost  forgotten  delicacy:  Hearty 
Oxtail  Stew.  Simple  and  delicious.  Recipe 
$2.  Saturn  Marketing,  Dept.  31,  P.O.  Box 
3424,  San  Leandro,  Calif.  94578. 

Cook  like  Granny:  1 5  recipes  more  than 
100  years  old.  LSASE  and  $3.75:  Granny's 
Recipes,  P.O.  Box  270846,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  73  1  37.  

Elegant  candlelight  dining,  "Chicken  Impe- 
rial." He'll  love  you  forever.  SASE,  $3.  P.O. 
Box  235  1,  Friday  Harbor,  Wash.  98250. 

Enjoy  West  African  curry  chop.  Entertain 
simply.  Authentic  British  colonial  recipe, 
$2.  Send  SASE:  Owl,  57  Greenbush,  Manis- 
tee, Mich.  49660. 

Yummy,  deli  summer  salad  recipes.  Four  for 
$3,  SASE:  Box  2344,  Friday  Harbor,  Wash. 
98250.  

HOTELS 


New  York  Happens  All  Around  Us. 

Whatever  your  business,  whatever  your  pleasure,  you're 
al  the  center  of  everything  thals  going  on  in  New  York 
320  spacious  rooms,  A/C.  room  service  Meeting/ban- 
quet lacililies  Reasonable  rales 

^  123  West  57th  St ,  NYC  10019 

£>aiiSDury  toii -tre^eoo)  223-0680 

NYS  (212)  246-1300 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Prescription  drugs:  low  prices  include  ship- 
ping, professional  service.  For  specific 
prices,  list  drugs.  Pharmail  Pharmacy,  Box 
1466,  Champlain,  N.Y.  12919-1466.  (800) 
237-8927. 


Extraordinary  psychic  counselor,  p 

solver.  Phone  readings.  Visa/MC 
Clayton  Bradford.  (213)  820-5281. 


Writing,  research,  statistics.  All 

Highest  quality.  Research  Servic 
48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (312)  774- 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  People.  Marxist  biweekly  sino 
Four  months/$l,  one  year/$4-  Tin 
(H),  Box  502  1 8,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  9 


Proof  Jesus  fictional.  Scholarly  pre 
\  ins  losephus  1  reated  Ik  tional  |esus 
$5.  For  details,  send  SASE  to  Abela 
5652-H,  Kent,  Wash.  98064. 


BOOKS 


Locating  out-of-print  books  our  S| 

Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  White 
N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 


Obtain  your  books  (new  or  in-print 
pleasantly,  reliably — with  one  sooth 
to  Minnesota.  Tell  us  what  you  n< 
ship  immediately  or  will  special-ord£ 
golet  Bookstore,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
468-4347. 


Canadian  books:  Used,  out-of-print 
backs,  hardbacks.  Any  Canadiana, 
or  sea  books.  Wells  Group,  958  Pa] 
nue,  Victoria,  B.C.  V9B  2M6,  Can 


Book  out  of  print7  Complete  search 
Montara  Mountain  Books,  Box  2628 
Cruz,  Calif.  95063-2628. 


Don't  pay  retail  tor  any  book,  video 
or  PC  product.  Save  10-40  percer 
count  buying  service:  (800)  8  3  3-072 


Book  unfindable7  Don't  fret;  proti 
help  is  here.  Contact  Jeryl  Metz,  6S 
End  Ave.,  #13A,  New  York,  N.Y, 
6823.  (212)  864-3055. 


VACATION  RENTALS 


Rent  a  London  home.  Selectee 
turnished  homes  available  for  3  wee 
year.  Britannia  Lettings,  19  South  En 
don  W8  5BU,  England.  (44)  01-938 


Carmel  Garden  charmer.  Two  blocks 
Three  bedrooms,  two  baths,  tirepla 
week,  $800;  longer — until  Janua 
less.  Agent:  (406)  475-31 15. 


REAL  ESTATE 


A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  San  Diej 
help  you  locate  your  best  real-estate 
whether  a  La  Jolla  condo  or  in  a  a 
County  retirement  community.  C 
Stamford  resident,  now  a  licensed  Ca 
realtor,  Mrs.  Anne  Robison  (collect) 
560-7731. 


MERCHANDISE 


Painless  geography.  Laminated  plai 
of  Llnited  States  or  world:  $3  each,  a 
$10,  plus  $2  shipping.  Guaranteed.  K 
kin,  Dept.  H,  P.O.  Box  1215,  Nev 
N.Y.  10268. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  Onetime,  $1.85  per  word;  three  times,  $  1 . 75  per  word;  six  times,  $1 .65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $  1  -  50  p 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  .is  do  box  numbers.  /II'  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  J 
column  inch;  three  times,  $110  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  cof 
first  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Murine  and  send  to  Harper's  Classifi 
Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10012.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  Address  inquiries  to  Lisa  Kay  Greissinger,  Classified  Advertising  Man 


■■'  r, 


t  videos.  Send  $2,  SASE  to:  HA, 
>6,  Newark,  Del.  19714. 


rb  &  Spice  Collection.  Our  free,  in- 
'e  catalogue  offers  a  full  selection  of 
•-I  P  finest  culinary  herbs  and  spices,  tra- 
herbs,  teas,  oils,  potpourris,  and 
re  products.  Call  (800)  365-4372,  or 
"he  Herb  £k  Spice  Collection,  P.O. 
>,  Dept.  20,  Norway,  Iowa  52318. 


Servic 


y  met 
-  % 


f  works  on  audiotape.  Dickens, 
lemingway,  Poe,  much  more.  Also 
id  history.  Free  brochure.  Reliable 
Great  prices.  Voices,  Box  2014H, 
le,  Mass.  02146. 


esus, 


:ather  items.  All  of  our  products  are 
ind  can  be  found  only  in  our  free  bro- 
includes  backpacks  and  belt  bags. 
)0)  635-5135. 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 


artridges  recharged,  $44.95.  Again 
ain.  Better  than  new.  Lasertone: 
33-7571. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Modi  e  information  that  is  the  secret  to 
iu  nele,  the  secret  to  Eden,  the  secret  to  all 
da  ;ent  myths  and  stories.  Our  informa- 
>ws  how  all  religions  are  compatible 
v  evolution  and  Creation  are  com- 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  phe- 
*n  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Messiah  is 
,g  and  it  is  non-supernatural.  The 
ose  or  unveiling  of  the  Messiah  is  a 
lolitical  event  that  happens  when 
a  Messiah  living  on  earth  (about 
ery  thousand  years).  The  reason  we 
lis  information  is  because  we  are 
a  U.S.  government  secret  operation 
:al  a  current-day  Messiah.  The  Mes- 
lere,  now.  The  U.S.  government  is 
ing  him  (in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
that  he  must  rise  up  and  prove  him- 
l  his  own,  to  the  masses  as  past 
s  were  forced  to  do.  Our  government 
ertly  staged  the  apocalypse.  Call  or 
r  information.  Please  include  $1  or 
ontribution:  Apocalypse  Headquar- 
O.  Box  40578,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
(716)  546-2053. 


ALU 


1-91 


Ipb 


GIFTS 


oster  (23"x35")  depicts  12  animal 
(man  to  whale).  Scientific  novelty. 
!0  ppd.  to  Poster  K,  Box  1348,  New 
.Y.  10025. 


ally  printed  poster,  24"  x  24",  de- 
full-size  penises  of  animals  (whales  to 
),  shipped  ready  for  framing.  Only 
jbstpaid.  Gale  Products,  5249  N. 
|  Chicago,  111.  60625. 


ky.  "Experienced"  lucky  horseshoe, 
s  detailed  story  card.  What  a  gift. 
">■  Cherry  Mountain  Forge,  P.O.  Box 
vermore,  Colo.  80536. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


» for  a  publisher.7  Learn  how  you  can 
>ur  book  published,  promoted,  and 
ted.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2, 
'  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 
1001. 


'riting.  Everything  editorial.  Profes- 
taff.  Wordsmiths,  Box  5882-B,  Chi- 
I.  60680. 


Publish  your  book.  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. All  subjects  invited.  Publicity,  adver- 
tising, beautiful  books.  Send  for  fact-filled 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Carlton 
Press,  Dept.  HZR,  11  West  32nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001.  

Copywright  Editing  Service,  20  years  expe- 
rience. 627  S.  Harvey,  Oak  Park,  III.  60304. 
(314)  848-3532.  

Richard  Calarco  Literary  Agency.  Repre- 
senting adult  and  juvenile  fiction/nonfic- 
tion,  art  books.  Query  first,  manuscript  upon 
request  only,  include  SASE.  270  Lafayette 
Street,  Suite  1206,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 

Confidential  assistance  in  all  writing  needs. 
Cassette  transcriptions.  Marye  Myers,  Box 
1019,  So.  Pasadena,  Calif.  91030-1019. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Read  books  for  pay:  $100  a  title.  Write: 
PASE-F05,  161  Lincolnway,  North  Aurora, 
III.  60542.  

Get  paid  for  mailing  letters:  Write:  PAASE- 
NZ5,  161  Lincolnway,  North  Aurora,  111. 
60542.  

 VACATIONS  

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort,  Boothbay  Har- 
bor, Maine  04538.  Fleet  of  sailboats,  two- 
masted  schooner,  sailing  instructions, 
heated  salt-water  pool.  Write  for  folder. 

Kiawah  Island  Resort.  Near  historic 
Charleston.  Free  color  vacation  guide.  Ra- 
venel  Associates.  (800)  845-3911,  ext.  375. 

 GENEALOGY  

Find  your  roots  in  United  States  census. 
Will  locate  your  ancestors  in  1850-1910 
censuses  (any  decade),  most  states:  $12  per 
family,  per  year,  per  state.  Include  pertinent 
information.  Leroy  Parson,  2104  Sundale 
St.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89102. 

Irish  genealogy.  Write  Hibernian  Research 
Ltd.,  22  Windsor  Road,  Dublin  6,  Ireland. 
Call  (353)  1-966-522  (24  hours).  

 BED  AND  BREAKFAST 

Maryland  Hunt  Country.  Step  into  the 
past,  where  life  was  quieter  and  the  pace  re- 
laxed. Experience  the  serene  elegance  of 
Twin  Gates  Bed  and  Breakfast,  a  romantic 
Victorian  mansion  north  of  Baltimore.  Con- 
venient to  1-95,  Harborplace,  and  National 
Aquarium.  (800)  635-0370.  

Townhouse  on  Baltimore  Harbor:  Entire 
third  floor  AC  suite;  private  garden,  harbor 
roof  deck;  minutes  to  inner  harbor  by  foot, 
trolley,  water  taxi;  off-street  parking,  dock 
age  available.  Celie's  Waterfront  Bed  & 
Breakfast.  (301)  522-2323. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Teach  abroad/here.  Current  openings  list: 
U.S.A.,  $9;  overseas,  $9.  Special  opportu- 
nities: Australia,  France,  England,  Japan,  $8 
each.  EISL,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass.  02162 
0002.   

EDUCATION 

Off-campus  individualized  programs  foi 
professionals  at  Somerset  lead  to  Am  ri  an 
doctoral  degrees.  For  a  prospectus, 
to  the  International  Administrative  C  , 
Somerset  University,  Illminster,  So  erset 
TAW  OBQ,  England.  (44)  0460 -5 


Learn  Spanish  in  Guatemala.  Individualized 
instruction,  family  living,  seminars.  CASA, 
Box  11264,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53211.  (414) 
372-5570.  

Research  papers:  15,207  papers  available. 
All  academic  subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page 
catalogue.  Custom  writing  also  available. 
Research,  11322  Idaho  #206HB,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

Study  Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
Write:  AICS,  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  W. 
Va.  25414. 

Fully  approved  university  degrees.  Econom- 
ical home  study  for  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  fully  approved  by  California 
State  Dept.  of  Education.  Prestigious  faculty 
counsels  for  independent-study  and  life- 
experience  credits  (5,100  enrolled  students, 
500  faculty).  Free  information:  Richard 
Crews,  M.D  (Harvard),  President,  Colum- 
bia Pacific  University,  Dept.  2F96,  1415 
Third  St.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901.  (800) 
227-01  19;  in  Calif.,  (800)  552-5522  or 
(415)  459-1650. 

Superlearning.  Triple  learning  speed 
through  music.  Languages,  data.  Maximize 
memory,  potentials.  Stressless.  Free  excerpt, 
catalogue.  Superlearning,  1290  W.  11th, 
#105-H6,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6H  1K5, 
Canada. 

 MUSIC  

Classical  composer  seeks  commissions. 
Write:  Crystaldew  Music,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
72702-3003.  

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Renaissance  and  baroque  lutes,  theorboes, 
chitarroni.  Renaissance  Gilde,  Box  5,  Cam- 
bridge,  Wis.  53523.  

 ART   _ 

Art  dealer — buy  direct:  Erte,  Doolittle, 
Bateman,  and  all  nationally  known  artists. 
Call  for  information:  (800)  3 3  3-9 ART.  Paul 
Rest  Art  Broker,  8463  Peachland  Ave.,  Se- 
bastopol,  Calif.  95472.  

Comic  strips  wanted  for  new  graphics  maga- 
zine. Send  xeroxes,  SASE  to:  Bleeding 
Heart  Press,  4000  Blvd.  deMaisonneuve 
West,  #2710,  Montreal,  Quebec  H3Z  1J9, 
Canada. 


HEALTH 


Arthritis  pain  relief.  Simple,  inexpensive, 
natural  formula.  Prepare  this  patent-pending 
treatment  at  home.  For  instruction  booklet 
with  formula,  send  $14-9-  to:  PainfVee  Hold- 
ing. Inc.,  Dept.  i-C  P.O.  Box  202,  L-ake 
Geneva,  Wis.  53147. 
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PUZZLE 


Light  Exercise 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


E 


fleven  of  the  "lights"  (diagram  entries) 
are  unclued  hut  self-descriptive.  Four  of  them 
are  phrases  of  two  or  more  words,  one  of  them 
a  sports  term. 

Clue  answers  include  five  capitalized  words. 
Less  than  common  answers  appear  at  5D, 
2 3D,  26D,  and  34D.  The  solution  to  last 
month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  64. 


Across 

I.  Memorahle  times  English  remove  from 

memory  (5) 
5.  Female  very  upset  to  pay  the  hill  (4) 

12.  Big  laugh  right  hefore  row  (4) 

13.  French  river  heading  away  from  Sound  (4) 
14-  The  French  police  fiscal  mix-up,  hut  no 

answer  seen  (5) 

15.  Beautiful  woman  goes  along  with  our 
illusions  (5) 

16.  Tie  up  legally — could  this  he  said  to  be  the 
precursor  to  Story  o/O?  (6) 

17.  Poles  due  to  he  deceiving  (7) 

18.  Willing  hut  ultimately  weak  (5) 

19.  A  pad  replaced,  tailor's  beginning  to  make  suiting  (5) 

20.  Sweep  between  streets — most  odd  (9) 

21 .  Guild  almost  destroyed  unusual  fruit  (4) 

22.  Occasions  when  there's  no  time  for  ties  (5) 

24.  Notices  with  returned  checks  (5) 

25.  Question  in  Senate  about  limits  of  Chile's  fruit  (7) 

27.  Almost  mechanical  degenerate  (3) 

28.  I'd  concluded  Greek  is  grating  (4) 

30.  Advanced  title  with  Italian  or  French  wine  (5) 

31.  Sat  holding  broken  gun,  looking  like  a  boxer  (8,  hyph. 
33.  I  got  no  sole  at  sea,  but  I  know  my  port  (10) 

36.  Railcar  for  footloose  hobo?  (4) 

37.  Protection  provided  by  some  legislators  (4) 

38.  Track  shorebird  (4) 

40.  Lucifer's  counterpart  (5) 

41.  County  has  a  large  source  of  fuel  (4) 

42.  Managing  is  smart  when  holding  East  custody  (10) 

44.  Ted  ate  tuna  chopped  thin  (10) 

45.  Assign  responsibility  for  church  emergency  (5) 

46.  Not  satisfied  with  menu,  disrupted  back  of 
restaurant  (5) 
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Down 

2.  Precipitated  getting  mixed  up  with  Left  in  Ireland  (6) 

3.  Dundee,  e.g.,  is  a  natural  resort  (10) 

4.  Surprise:  snake  eats  tail  (5) 

5.  Cruel  extremes  of  Ayatollah  even  contracted  by  Aral 
peasants  (9) 

6.  African  antelopes  or  wading  bird  (6) 

7.  Peg's  drunk  up  a  bit  of  scotch  (4) 

8.  Become  partial,  finally,  to  rumble  (5) 

9.  Nasty  insect  one's  taken  in  Canadian  lake  (6) 

10.  Eastern's  reorganization  is  serious  (7) 

1 1 .  North's  shredded  plant's  defenses  (6) 

23.  No  American  shows  common  sense  in  England  (4) 
26.  Stag  tail  could  be  shaped  like  an  arrow  (8) 

29.  Bizarre  behavior  I've  brought  back  in  Charleston, 
e.g.  (8) 

30.  Dry  red  wine  makes  me  run  to  a  great  extent  (6) 

32.  Significant  contributor  to  communist  alinement!  (6) 
34-  Middle  of  stomach — total  component  of  cow's 

digestive  system  (6) 
35.  Siamese  attack  said  to  produce  censorious  speech  (6) 
39.  What  sounds  like  an  inventor.'  Yes  (4) 
43.  Virgin's  coming  up  with  glandular  breakout  (3) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Light  Exercise,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y 
10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  openec 
.it  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  August  issue.  Winners  of  the  Apri 
puzzle,  "Single  Occupancy,"  are  C.  Laughlin,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Anne  Laskowich,  West  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  Deboran  N.  Mauger 
Lexington,  Massachusetts. 
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"Carlton, 

nk  lowest  in  tar 
and  nicotine? 


'And  the  taste  is 
right  for  me." 


*  Carlton  is  lowest  it 


ck:  1  mg.  "tar",  0.1  mg. 
nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  rneihod 


SURGED  Gi  N! 
S  m  o  k 


lmg.tar 
Mmg.nic. 


3  American  Tobacco  Co.  1989. 


2  Jcfi> 


■^J^^^^!^         ^e  course'  ^  always 


maintain  a  firm  grip  on  the  business  at  hand 


In  Scotland,  thafs  life  in  the  fast  lane. 
iftiBR^  '  The  gO(  )d  things  in  life  stay  that  way 

*QmV  <Dewar's 


White  Label 

never  varies. 


